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GREAT SHIP- CANALS. 


By ARTHUR VAUGHAN AbBBorT, C. EF, 


Iris tritely remarked that ‘large rivers always less these ill-starred metropoli are waterless, and 


pa large towns.” Many notable instances failing to secure from Nature the sinuous banks, 
but oe Seem to substantiate this aphorism, graceful willows and watery lights and shades of 
stan a pe at least from a commercial their happier companions, must needs call in 
‘a a aR ? there are some cities by which either the enginecr, who, with pick, spade and level, digs 
lating Sti ran or else the stream, miscaleu- a ditch, sufficient, doubtless, for all maritime 
keep bide urban development or failing to purposes, and ugly enough with its Straight lines 
fiers provements, has not provided and rectangular cross section to satisfy the most | 
ate only m water-way, Possibly such exceptions exacting utilitarian, 
Vol. poe os the rule; but neverthe- The city of Manchester, England, is a pointed 
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MAP AND PROFILE OF THE MANCHESTER SHIP CANAL, 


instance. In pre-commercial times the town lux- 
uriated in four rivers. The Medlock, the Irk, 
the Irwell and the Tib, but of late these unfor- 
tunate streams have been well-nigh smothered out 
of existence, and one may walk miles over Man- 
chester paving in utter oblivion that a river flows 
through the arches beneath. Thirty miles west- 
ward, on the upper estuary of the Mersey, is 
Liverpool, the most important of English ports, 
chiefly owing her supremacy to harbor facilities. 
Manchester, as a manufacturing centre, is to 
England what a combination of Lawrence, Low- 
ell and Pittsburgh would be to this country. She 
has millions of spindles, thousands of looms and 
hundreds of furnaces, all rapaciously demanding 
a constant stream of raw materials and disgorg- 
ing an equal volume of manufactured products, 
for which transportation facilities must be pro- 
vided. The splendid harbor of Liverpool has 
been a perpetual source of envy to Manchester, 


SECTIONS OF SALFORD AND MANCHESTER DOCKS. 


and with increasing manufacturing interests this 
feeling grew, and in 1882 culminated in the 
idea of making a port of Manchester, by build- 
ing a ship canal to the Mersey estuary. The 
map indicates the geographical relation of the 
canal to the topography of the country, together 
with a profile taken through the line of im- 
provement, showing the necessary lifts to which 
vessels are subjected in passing from the sea level 
to that of Manchester. 

Eastward of Liverpool the Mersey broadens 
into a most unwholesome and unsightly mud 
flat, utterly prohibitive of navigation, and af- 
flicted with tidal rushes that on a small scale 
mimic the violent floods of the Bay of Fundy. 

For this reason it was decided to abandon 
the river and commence the canal at Eastham 
Locks, about three miles southeast of Liverpool. 

Though the ship canal project first took form 
in 1882, it required Parliamentary negotiations 
for more than three years 
and an expenditure of nearly 
two millions of dollars to 
overcome the bitter opposi- 
tion of existing railway lines 
and to obtain the necessary 
legal permission for the un- 
dertaking. To secure the 
requisite capital, arrange the 
preliminary contracts and 
prepare for the actual com- 
mencement of work ex- 
hausted 1885 and 1886, and 
positive operations were not 
begun until June, 1887. The 
original contractor for the en- 
tire work, Mr. T. A. Walker, 
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undertook to complete the 
enterprise in four years, for 
the sum of twenty-nine mil- 
lions, but his unfortunate 
and untimely death ere the 
task was but half finished, a 
series of disastrous floods 
and the inevitable unex- 
pected, so increased the 
time and expense necessi- 
tated, that the enterprise was 
only finally finished Noyem- 
ber 25th, 1893, and involved an expenditure of 
over sixty millions. Though the time consumed 
and the capital absorbed was more than double 
that originally contemplated by the early pro- 
moters, our English cousins are to be congratu- 
lated upon one of the most magnificent engineer- 
ing enterprises of this century. 

The engineering difficulties were due to the 
vastness of the undertaking, the extent of terri- 
tory to be covered and the strenuous opposition 
of rival interests, such as competing lines of rail- 
way. The waterway itself comprises two entirely 
different classes of work, the lower portion being 
stuarial, while the upper section is inland. 
Where railways were intersected it was necessary 
either to elevate the road, and bridge the canal 
ata sufficient height to accommodate the masts 
of large ships, or to design the waterway to re- 
celve a drawbridge. At one point an aque- 


BARTON LOCKS AND SLUICES, 


duct, the Bridgewater canal, is intersected at 
such a level as to necessitate carrying it over 
the ship canal in a swing bridge. 

The topography of the country requires five 
sets of locks to enable the ships to pass from 
the Manchester level to the sea, thus naturally 
splitting the canal into five sections. Commenc- 
ing at Eastham, on the Mersey, at the left hand 
of the map, the ‘statistics for the respective sec- 
tions are given in the following table : 


LENGTH OF | LIFT AT 


DISTANCE FROM 


SECTION. EASTHAM IN SECTION | EACIL LOCK. 
MILES. IN MILES. | FT. AND IN. 
= ' — ' 
Eastham 21 21 976" 
Latchford 284 7h | 1676" 
Islam | 305 2 167 
Barton 33} 3 15’ 
Mode Wheel 354 1} , 187 
TObal neato: B54 , B54 70/ 


CELEBRATION OF THE OPENING OF THE MANCHESTER CANAL. 
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The relation of the locks to 
the general level of the sur- 
rounding country and the 
nature of the canal is indi- 
cated in the profile upon the 
map. All of the locks are 
designed to admit ships draw- i 
ing twenty-cight feet of (NDB 
water, thus providing for the 
largest vessels. For a short 
distance, near Runcorn, the 
canal is ninety-two feet wide, 
but all the rest of the great 
waterway has a width of 
one hundred and twenty feet 
at the bottom and one hundred and seveuty- 
fwo feet at the water level. 

To the locks, as the most important feature 
in canal engineeering, particular attention has 
been given. At Eastham, the Mersey entrance, 
there are three locks side by side, one six hun- 
dred feet long by eighty feet wide; one three 
hundred and fifty feet long by fifty feet wide ; 
and one one hundred and fifty feet long by 
thirty feet wide. All the locks are built of 
Portland cement, concrete - faced, with fender 
courses and coping of Cornish granite. The 
gates are green-heart timber thoroughly banded 
together with an iron framework and mounted 
on friction rollers. Close by the locks a power- 


STEAM EXCAVATOR AT WORK. 


THE RUSTON AND DUNBAR STEAM NAVVY. 


house is placed, in which the necessary hydraulic 
machinery for operating the machinery is lo- 
cated, for hand-power is out of the question in 
handling such ponderous masses. The operating 
machinery consists of a series of hydraulic rams 
so connected to the gates by chains as to en- 
able them to promptly open and close for the 
passage of vessels. As the Eastham locks open 
directly into the Mersey estuary, they are ex- 
posed to all the violence of this tidal water 
that, particularly during the equinoctials, would 
be likely to injure the masonry, and so, as a 
precautionary measure, an extra set of storm 
gates are provided that can be closed as a pro- 
tection against the violence of the sea. The locks 
of the upper levels are constructed along similar 
lines to those of Eastham, excepting in the mat- 
ter of storm gates, which here are not essential. 
In all canals the problem of water supply is 
an exceedingly serious one. Sufficient feeders 
must be provided to replace the water lost in 
locking, which in a lock six hundred fect long, 
cighty feet wide and twenty-eight feet deep, is 
an enormous amount. From the surface of a 
body of water thirty-five miles long and two 
hundred feet wide, the daily evaporation is a 
considerable item. The canal forming a water 
course is inevitably menaced by unusual rainfalls 
that may find their way through this channel as 
an easy path to the sea, and the environment of 
Lancaster is a particularly dangerous one in this 
respect. To provide an adequate water supply 
for the purpose of locking, the canal was so lo- 
cated between Latchford and Manchester as to 
absorb the rivers Irwell and Mersey as well as 
all of their tributaries to the westward. To in- 
sure against floods, the locks are furnished with 
sets of enormous sluice gates placed upon friction 
rollers, something after the plan of the well- 
known iron fire shutters, so frequently seen in 
modern buildings. Upon the approach of a 


Al 


severe storm these sluice 
gates may be unrolled to any 
desired extent which, if ne- 
cessary, would be sufficient to 
drain the entire canal. 

The most unique bit of con- 
struction is that involved in 
the intersection with the 
Bridgewater Canal. This 
waterway was built more than 
acentury ago by the Duke of 
Bridgewater, as a means of 
communication between the 


collieries of Wordsley and the then village of 
Manchester. This ancient highway could neither 
be purchased nor destroyed, and the canal en- 
gineers boldly proposed to construct a drawbridge 


having water- 

tight gates at | > 
its ends, so 5 
that on the 
passage of 
ships a sec- 
tion of the 
Bridgewater 
Canal, water 
and all, could 
be in a mo- 
Ment swung 
open, giving 
right of way 
to the larger 
canal be- 


neath. Indeed, should a barge be passing, it 
would be feasible to swing the boat as well, and 
if the latter were moving at a sufficiently slow 
rate of speed, it might continue its motion unin- 
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CANALS, 


passing beneath. 


an expedient. 


terruptedly through the draw, while the bridge 
was open and a ship of larger dimensions was 
The tow-path is arranged as a 
sort of gallery extending along near the top of 


the truss sup- 
-& porting the 
' viaduct. In 
the massive 
construction 
of the draw- 
bridge, provi- 
sion is made 
for swinging 
so great a 
weight as is 
demanded by 
a canal full of 
water. It will 
be readily 
recognized 


that nothing short of the most skillfully de- 
signed, carefully erected and substantially built 
structures could serve for so bold and ingenious 
To accommodate the various in- 


tersecting railway lines, many 
opportunities were afforded 
for the display of bridge en- 
gineering, among which the 
Warburton high level via- 
duct may be selected as a 
typical example, indicating 
at once the lines adopted in 
solving these problems, at- 
taining a clearance for seven- 
ty-five-feet masts, and at the 
same time securing an unin- 
terrupted viaduct for the rail- 
way, 

The construction of the 
Manchester Canal formed an 
era in civil engineering, ow- 
ing to the universal employ- 
ment of mechanical 
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excavators, replacing entirely the more ancient 
pick, spade and wheelbarrow. English conserv- 
atism naturally predicted failure for such innova- 
tions ; but the experience at Manchester has rele- 
gated hand excavation forever to the past. Two 
types of excavators were used, indicated in the 
illustrations. The French machine is an endless 
chain loaded with sharp-edged buckets that, being 
drawn over the bank to be excavated, fill them- 
selves with earth that is discharged into the wait- 
ing cars placed alongside. Such a machine will 
excavate from two thousand to two thousand five 
hundred cubie yards of earth per day, at an ex- 
pense of about three-quarters of a cent per cubic 
yard moved. This digger is particularly adapted 
to sandy and loamy soils, but is not calculated 
to encounter strata of a more durable nature. 
The other machine illustrated, termed by the 
English a “Steam Nayvy,” or, in American par- 
lance, a ‘‘Steam Shovel, is an exceedingly pow- 
erful contrivance, its mode of operation being 
clearly illustrated in the cut. The sharp-edged 
hopper or shovel is furnished with voracious steel 
teeth powerful enough to chew its way through 
clay, gravel, or, indeed, any excavatable material 


EXCAVATION OF THE CORINTH CANAL. 


CROSS SECTION OF THE CORINTIT CANAL. 


excepting a granite ledge. At each sweep of the 
bucket two cubic yards of material are torn from 
the opposing bank and tossed upon the receiving 
car. One thousand cubic yards per day is con- 
sidered a fair amount of work, at a cost of about 
two cents per yard of material excavated. 

The Liverpool docks are world-famous, but the 
termini of the Manchester canal at Salford and 
Manchester promise in the future to become even 
more noteworthy. The docks consist of solid 
stone piers with shipping berths on either side. 
Traveling cranes operated by hydraulic power, 
industrial railways, two-story storage 
sheds and electric lighting facilities 
ad libitum, promise to reduce cargo 
discharging to a matter of a few hours 
for the largest. transatlantic steamers. 

At Salford, just west of Manchester, 
the docks have a water space of 
seventy-one acres with an area on 
the piers of one hundred and twenty- 
nine acres. At Manchester the ship- 
ping space is thirty-four acres with a 
pier line of one. and three quarter 
miles. 

Some little idea may be conveyed 
of the magnitude of the canal from 
the following comparisons. The ex- 
cavation alone amounted to fifty- 
three million five hundred thousand 
cubic yards, sufficient to make twelve 
structures of the size of the Great Pyr- 
amid of Egypt ; the masonry work of 
the locks, docks and walls would 
suffice to more than build three of the 
Pyramids of Cheops. The stone 
pavement on the sides of the canal 
would cover over one hundred and 
seventy miles of ordinary city streets. 
The green-heart timber used in the 
lock gates, if placed end to end, would 
form a string twenty-nine miles long, 
while if that consumed in the Elles- 
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mere port were added, one hundred and forty 
lineal miles of timber would be obtained. 

The canal is, as yet, too young to predict its 
financial future to any reliable extent. Mr. Mar- 
shall Stevens, the general manager, estimates 
that within seven years after opening, there will 
be received a traffic of nine million six hundred 
and fifty thousand tons, from which a yearly 
tevenue of seven million four hundred thousand 
dollars could be obtained. This somewhat rose- 
ate forecast is not generally accepted as certain 
: realization, and the final outcome is vague, 
‘pending entirely upon the attitude taken by 


leant railways, now that their monopoly is 


THE CORINTH CANAL. 


The Isthmus of Corinth is a narrow, rocky neck 
Mics the ancient Grecian provinces of Epi- 
diilinat ¢loponesus. Since the earliest dawn of 
Pie “te this ridge has been an irritating bar- 
ieee € sailors of the Mediterranean, adding 
de se pene miles to the commerce of the 
leita iy rma Seas. Over six hundred years 
sen Gat Tistian era, Periander, one of the 
the Hell Man wise men, first projected piercing 

ente neck, but two thousand five hundred 


th 


years have been required for its accomplishment. 
Anciently, merchandise was carried overland be- 
tween the AXgean and Ionian Seas, and often small 
galleys were bodily transported across the Cor- 
inthian Isthmus, so great was the advantage de- 
rived, especially in time of war, by bridging the 
distance around the peninsula; but as ships in- 
creased in size and commercial relations became 
more complicated, this method was impossible. 
Succeeding projectors were deterred from a fur- 
ther prosecution of the canal by the statement of 
ancient engineers as to the greater height of 
water on one side than upon the other, and the 
consequent probability of the submergence of the 
neighboring land. The sea level is in reality the 
same, but, owing to coast formations, there is 
less tide in the AXgean Gulf than in that of Cor- 
inth. It is said that Alexander the Great, Julius 
Cwsar and Nero each determined to build the 
canal, and, indeed, the latter, sixty-seven years 
B. C., made considerable progress, but revolts in 
Rome caused an abandonment of operations for 
over eighteen hundred years. When, fourteen 
years ago, plans were reconstructed for the canal, 
the old Roman designs were found to be thor- 
oughly practicable and the route of Nero was se- 
lected as the most direct, and preferable to other 
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lines, on account of the nature of the material 
to be excavated. 

George the First, king of the Hellenes, inaug- 
urated the final commencement of the long de- 
layed enterprise the 4th of May, 1882, when the 
Hellenic Maritime Company of Corinth was 
founded and delegated to General Turr, as con- 
tractor, the execution of its concessions. Upon 
the completion of the enterprise August 9th, 1893, 
a grand celebration with appropriate ecclesias- 
tical ceremonies was held at the isthmus. Near 
the entrance, the banks of the canal had been 
united by a long white silk ribbon which Queen 
Olga severed with golden scissors, in token of the 
final rupture of ancient obstacles and the open- 
ing of the canal to navigation, and then the royal 
yacht bearing the king and his ministers, escorted 


THE IMPERIAL STEAM YACHT ‘‘ HOHENZOLLERN ”? ENTERING THE NORTH SEA 
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by vessels of war, passed through the new water- 
way. 2 

The commercial relations sustained by the 
Corinth Canal to Italy on the west and Turkey 
on the east are extensive. From Naples to Con- 
stantinople the route has been shortened upward 
of 150 miles. 

Unlike Manchester, Corinth is a sea-level:canal 
with no locks or other obstructions whatever. 
The Peloponesus is now veritably an island linked 
only to the mainland by a steel railway bridge 
that, crossing the new channel at a height of two 
hundred and sixty feet, spans the waterway in a 
single leap of two hundred and fifty feet. Ex- 
amining the profile it is apparent that the shores 
on either side for a distance of about a mile are 
low and flat and then rise to a height of some 
two hundred and sixty feet 
to three hundred feet. To 
construct a sea-level channel 
meant an enormous vertical 
slice downward through two 
hundred and sixty feet of 
the rocky backbone of the 
isthmus, and then twenty- 
three feet additional to pro- 
vide sufficient water depth 
for ocean vessels. Fortu- 
nately the material to be ex- 
cavated was of a reason- 
ably easy nature, permitting 
the removal of a great pro- 
portion by means of steam 
excavators. The climate 
also is particularly favora- 
ble, having so light a rain- 
fall that it was considered 
safe to cut the bank with 
a slope of one to ten. As 
the walls of the old shafts 
sunk by Nero were found 
to have weathered twenty 
centuries without caving, 
this slope is apparently am- 
ply justified by experience. 
By cutting so steeply the 
total amount of excavation 
is reduced to reasonable 
limits, the entire amount of 
material moved aggregating 
about fifteen million cubic 
yards, or a little over one- 
quarter the excavation re- 
quired at Manchester. At 
present this is probably the 
deepest cut in the world, and 


___ 
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= = LOCKAGE AT BRUNSBUTTEL. 


sailing through it one must apparently pass into a 
long and narrow slot, above the precipitous walls 
of which nothing but a narrow line of blue sky is 
visible, as is graphically indicated in the pic- 
tures. Meteorologically the cut is probably safe, 
but beneath the water line it was necessary to 
re-enforce the sides by flank walls of masonry, in 
order that the wash of passing ships might not 
undermine the heights above. This construction 
18 illustrated in the canal section given on page 6. 

On either side of the rocky portion of the isth- 
mus the channel was excavated by dredging. 
Substantial dams were then constructed to keep 
the centre dry, and the middle 
portions were removed by 


known, the ‘Kiel Canal.’’ 
Geographically and topo- 
graphically the location of 
the canal is indicated in 
the map given below. The 
route of the waterway ex- 
tends from the 
port of Kiel on 
the west coast 
of the Baltic 
across the pen- 
insula formed 
by Jutland and 
Schleswig - H o1- 
stein to Bruns- 
biittel on the 
river Elbe. 
While the Kiel 
Canal is of exceeding impor- 
tance as a commercial enter- 
prise, its effect upon European 
politics, particularly in its im- 
portance to Germany, Russia 
and Denmark, can be hardly 
over-estimated from a strategic 
standpoint. It is estimated that over 5,000 ships 
annually pass around this peninsula, representing 
a freight of over twenty million tons. The value 
of the canal chiefly exists in saving mariners 
from the dangerous voyage around Denmark, the 
rocky channels and reefs of which, in conjunc- 
tion with the severe winter storms and ice floes, 
have been a constant menace to navigation. 
Within the past forty years three thousand ships 
have been lost and four thousand ships more 
seriously injured along this coast. The new 
canal will enable all vessels of not over ten thou- 
sand tons to avoid the dangerous passage. 


steam excavators working one 
above the other on a series of 
gilleries along the horizontal 
plan of the canal, Some shafts 
Were sunk through the deepest 
cuts, but as the bulk of the 
material was excavated from 
tach end the progress through 


the deeper portions was neces- 
sarily slow, 
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The engineering event of the 
i has been the Opening of 
the North Sea Canal, or as it 
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RAILROAD DRAWBRIDGE NEAR RENDSBURG. Re ae 


The length of the canal is sixty-one miles, a 
width of two hundred feet at the surface and 
eighty-five feet at the bottom, with an average 
depth of thirty feet. From the profile and other 
details of the new channel given, it is seen that 
there are two locks, one at each entrance. The 
locks, in a manner similar to those at Manches- 
ter, have been constructed of the most solid and 
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substantial masonry. The gates at Brunsbiittel 
are shown, and may be taken as typical instances 
of this feature of canal engineering. The power 
house furnishing the necessary hydraulic power 
for operating the gates is seen on the left bank of 
the lock. The construction of the Kiel enter- 
prise differs essentially from either that of Man- 
chester or Corinth in locating the locks at either 
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WHALEBACKS PASSING THROUGH THE SAULT 
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end of the canal, thus permitting a clean passage- 
way from end to end of the channel after the 
ships have once been admitted through the ports 
at either end. The locks are each seven hundred 
and twenty feet long and eighty-two feet wide, 
and in order to enhance the ease in handling the 
gates, each one has a supplementary relief gate, 
which is only closed after the main gate is in po- 
sition, a novelty in canal engineering first intro- 
duced in this enterprise. 

During construction a most serious obstacle 
was encountered in crossing several miles of 
marsh. Excavation in the ordinary manner was 
found impracticable at these points, and the work 
came to a stand-still until the expedient of con- 
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structing a series of sand dams parallel to the 
axis of the canal was put into execution by the 
chief engineer. This device consisted in dump- 
ing alongside of the proposed route an enormous 
quantity of sand excavated along other portions. 
The sand settled into the soft mud, crowding it 
to one side and forming a barrier sufficient to 
prevent the rest of the marsh from flowing in 
upon the channel as fast as the excavation should 
be prosecuted. 

Several intersecting railways were encountered, 
which were successfully bridged in a manner 
somewhat similar to that employed in Manches- 
ter, but with the introduction of the more grace- 
ful and artistic continental methods of bridge 
architecture. The prominent examples of this 
part of the work are given on page 11, showing 
the bridges at Grunenthal and Levensau. 

Possibly the most notable feature is the eco- 
nomical method of construction, the total cost of 
the sixty-one miles being only about thirty-eight 
million dollars, and the still more remarkable 
fact that the whole enterprise was conceived and 
executed for a sum which fell inside of the origi- 
nal estimate of its cost. 
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The shape of the channel is such as to permit 
aspeed of six miles per hour, and so the time 
occupied in the passage should not exceed twelve 
hours. It is estimated that by the canal route 
Hamburg steamers will save forty hours time, 
and English boats not less than twenty-four 
hours. From a commercial consideration only, 
itis doubtful if the canal could ever have received 
sufficient support for its completion, but from its 
inestimable value to Germany in case of war it 
gained the warm indorsement of that govern- 
ment, sufficient to carry it to completion. As the 
entrances are under Prussian control, Germany 
will always be able to secure a passage to the sea 
free from foreign intervention. 


THE WELLAND CANAL, 


Though European nations have been in the 
past few years industriously occupied in increas- 
ing their commercial waterways, and while on 
this side of the Atlantic there has been an unend- 
ing canvass of the project of cutting through the 
South American isthmus, the United States has 
not been backward in the matter of canal enter- 


THE “NORTH Wrst’? LOCKING DOWN, 


prise. The earliest American ship 
channel is the Welland Canal, ex- 
tending between Lakes Erie and On- 
lario, around Niagara Falls, thus af- 
fondling a passageway for lake traffic 
that enables the large ships to pass 
ftom the Atlantic to Duluth. The 
Welland Canal starts upon the north- 
eastern shore of Lake Erie, directly 
opposite Buffalo, and extends twenty- 
‘even miles from Port Colborne, on 
Lake Erie, to Port Dalhousie, on 


Lake Ontario, The canal was first projected 
early in the century, and was opened to naviga- 
tion for small boats in the thirties. Several sub- 
sequent enlargements took place, until in 1886 
it was finally arranged to accommodate vessels 
of fourteen to sixteen feet in draught. 

The most important engineering feature is the 
flight of locks located at Thorold, a few miles 
west of Niagara, whereby a total lift of three hun- 
dred and twenty-six feet is accomplished, thus 
enabling ships to cross the limestone escarpment 
that forms a natural dam between Lakes Erie and 
Ontario. A general view of the Welland Canal 
at the base of the Thorold flight is given, and a 
lake freight boat is shown locking down in the 
centre lock of the flight. A million and one-half 
tons of freight have been known to pass the canal 


in a single year, thus showing it to be a for- . 


midable competitor in traffic with great canals of 
the world. 
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Commercially speaking, the most important 
canal in the world is the channel around the 
Falls of St. Mary, for a larger 
number of ships carrying 
greater tonnage and more 
passengers pass through this 


A LAKE FREIGHTER IN THE THOROLD LOCKS, 
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THE LARGEST LOCK IN TUE WORLD—(SAULT STE. MARIE CANAL). 


improvement than through any other in the 
world, not excepting even the famous Suez. 

The level of Lake Superior is about twenty 
feet above that of the remainder of the great lake 
chain. From the outlet of the great fresh-water 
ocean the overflow shoots through a succession 
of rapids, somewhat over a mile in length, that 
strongly recalls the foaming water above Niagara. 
In the early days of American settlement the 
Falls of St. Mary necessitated a portage around 
which is was necessary to transport all goods by 
land. In 1855 a channel, constructed by the 
State of Michigan, with a single lock was sufficient 
to admit the small craft of that time. In 1870 
the United States Government assumed the en- 
terprise, and proceeded to enlarge the channel 
and construct a lock of sufficient capacity to re- 
ceive the early lake steamers. So rapidly, how- 
ever, has the traffic increased that the govern- 
ment has at the present time under construction 
what will be, when completed, the largest lock 
in theworld. The present facilities of the Amer- 
ican Sault Ste. Marie Canal comprises a channel 
a mile and a quarter in length with a single lock 
five hundred and fifteen feet long, eighty feet 
wide, with seventeen feet of water over the sills. 
On page 13 another view of this lock is given, 
showing the largest lake steamer in the world, 
the North West, locking down. 

The new lock, which is located directly along- 
side of the present one, will be the greatest engi- 
neering structure of this description, a view of 
which during construction is shown on this page. 
It consists of a masonry chamber eight hundred 
feet long, one hundred feet wide and having 
twenty-one feet of water over the gate sills, and 
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is estimated to cost over five 
million dollars. In a cham- 
ber of these dimensions, it 
will be possible to pass four 
steamers at once, thus more 
than doubling the present 
capacity. The view, taken 
longitudinally through the 
lock, shows the massive 
character of the masonry, 
and the heavy breast walls 
to sustain the gates. Some 
peculiar engineering prob- 
lems are exhibited. Un- 
less the water is admitted 
evenly all over the entire 
area there is a tendency to 
produce currents inside of 
the chamber that might 
wash vessels together to 
their serious damage. To prevent this the floor 
is made hollow, containing culverts that open 
up into the lock at various points, and the 
admission of the water into the different chan- 
nels is so timed as to produce a perfectly even 
flux. The culverts are eight feet high and two 
feet wide, made of twelve by twelve-inch white 
pine lumber bolted together in the most substan- 
tial manner, the whole superstructure being cov- 
ered with two courses of three-inch plank, laid 
on a double course of twelve by twelve-inch tim- 
ber. As the buoyancy of such a mass of wood 
is enormous, the whole structure is anchored to 
the rocky floor, requiring over three million 
pounds of bolts to hold it down. All of the 
interstices are filled with cement, absorbing over 
ten thousand cubic yards, while the total masonry 
needed in the walls rises to over eighty thousand 
yards. 

An idea of the value of the Sault Ste. Marie 
Canal to the United States may be gained from a 
consideration of the traffic which it is able to 
handle. In 1894, thirteen million tons of freight, 
carrying over two thousand three hundred pas- 
sengers, passed through the canal, while for the 
same period the Suez canal carried but eight 
millions. At present the traffic through the canal 
is so great that the lock, though in constant oper- 
ation during the entire portion of the year that 
navigation—on account of the weather—is per- 
missible, cannot handle it. The entrances are 
crowded with vessels, and it is not uncommon 
for craft to be delayed for many hours, or, indeed, 
days, waiting their turn. 

Canadian enterprise is also awakened to the 
value of a ship canal around the Sault Ste Marie, 
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and has built an additional channel on the north- 
em shore of the river that was opened for traffic 
last June. While the lock on the Canadian side 
will have the distinction of being the longest in 
the world, as it is one thousand feet in length, it 
i880 much narrower that it has not more than 
one-half the traffic facilities that will be possessed 
by the new American structure. With the com- 
pletion of our new lock, which is expected for 
the next shipping season, the lake trade should 
for years to come be excellently equipped. — PLAN OF HARLEM SHIP CANAL. 


THE HARLEM RIVER CANAL. as it is now frequently called, is separated from 

As a prophet is without honor only in his own the main Jand by the Hudson and East Rivers 
country, 80 it is probable that comparatively few on the west and cast, respectively, and on the 
New Yorkers are aware that the northern end of north by a miserable little creek bearing the 
Manhattan Island is the site of the latest piece of euphonious appellation of ‘Spuyten Duyvil.”’ 
American ship canalization. New York Island, This title derives its origin from an old Knicker- 
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bocker story of a settler of New Amsterdam hav- 
ing declared his intention, one stormy day, of 
swimming the wretched stream ‘in spite of the 
devil,’ but whether he succeeded or not tradition 
sayeth not. The creek has always been too big 
to fill up, and not large enough for anything but 
row-boat navigation, while its soft and muddy 
banks have been responsible for much of the mal- 
aria that has rendered the northern part of the 
island undesirable as a habitat. The present 
improvement bids fair to change all this. On 
page 15 a general view of the location is given, 
showing the effect which the new waterway will 
have on New York commerce in shortening the 
distance from the Hudson to Long Island Sound, 
while adjoined is an enlarged representation of 
the particular location, exhibiting the tortuous- 
ness of the stream to be rectified and conveying 
some idea of the difficulties to be surmounted. 
The work has been in progress since 1873, and is 
intended to yield a channel three hundred and 
fifty feet wide and eighteen feet deep at low tide, 
though as yet these full dimensions are not en- 
tirely available. The greater proportion of the 
undertaking consisted in excavating the soft allu- 
vial mud that filled the channel between the 
rocky ledges on either hand. Superficially, this 
would appear an easy task, for much of the ma- 
terial to be moved was so soft that it could be 
pumped. This very softness, however, was the 
greatest difficulty, for as fast as the mud was 
removed more ran in to take its place, and at one 
time it seemed to the engineers as if they would 
pump up the entire end of Manhattan Island. 
The only recourse was to line the shore with 
retaining walls of rock to hold the unstable 
lands. This was a particularly tedious and ex- 
pensive process, as in many cases the improvised 
dam would disappear over night, sinking out of 
sight into the mud, while a slight storm washing 
on incompleted work was sure to carry it away. 
To give the spur of variety, the hardest and 
toughest rock was occasionally encountered. 
Patience and skill are more than a match for 
even the elements ; and though but partially fin- 
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ished, the channel is navigable, the old mud 
holes are filled up and with the stimulus of a little 
grateful enthusiasm from the Manhattanites as an 
incentive to Congress for an additional appropri- 
ation, the upper part of the island may be made 
not only beautiful but useful and commercial. 
This improvement will lead to the immediate 
result of relieving the at present congested chan- 
nel around the lower portion of the New York 
side from the heavy trattc of canal boats and 
tows which pass between the North River and 
Long Island Sound. Such flotilla are excced- 
ing unmanageable when passing through the 
troubled tidal waters of the end of Manhattan 
Island, and seriously interfere with the traffic 
of ferryboats and the handling of the larger sea- 
going craft that are constantly approaching New 
York. The distance from the East River to the 
Hudson by the new way is about seven and one- 
quarter miles, thus saving by the omission of 
the transit around the end of the island about 
thirteen miles. A number of magnificent bridges 
carrying the highroads leading out of New York 
cross the estuary at various points, all of which 
have been arranged to have a height of not less 
than one hundred and three feet, excepting those 
which are drawhbridges, or which are temporary 
arrangements. As a consequence navigation is 
relieved from any obstructions that will militate 
against the passage of the highest masts. It is 
estimated that the average cost of towing from 
the Hudson River to the East River will be re- 
duced by at least fifty per cent., as will be seen 
on the following table : 
Distance from the mouth of Spuyten-Duyvil 
Creek to High Bridge, via the Battery. ... 25 
By the New Canal......................055 3 
To Ninetieth Street, Fast River, via the Bat- 


miles. 


Terrestrial astronomers are studying the so- 
called canals on the planet Mars with the great- 
est interest. Is it possible that the Martian as- 
tronomers are paying our ‘Great Canals”’ a 
similar compliment ? 


THE 


CIRCLES OF RAVEN HILL. 


By Mrs. Lapan E. SMITH. 


Raven Hit is a fair eminence in the chain of 
billowy mountains that rises east of Grassy Val- 
lev. That valley—drawn out narrowly by one of 
nature’s throes—is shut in, trough-like, between 
the chine of Great Bull Hill on one side and the 
terraced range on the other, with Pike’s Peak in 
the background, keeping everlasting and grim 
surveillance over all. Into this valley the sun 
shoots his warmest beams; the kinnikinic clothes 
the spurs of the hills deep buried in its sloping 
sides, and there in the cradled heat the camp- 
robber and magpie and bluebird build and revel 
through the brief highland summer. Raven Hill, 
rearing above this valley, differs in contour from 
the other heights. It is softly and beautifully 
rounded. On its western side are the circles that 
have made it the pilgrimage of so many men. 
Scientists, seeking landmarks of the ages; lovers 
of the curious, specialists and geologists have all 
climbed the old hill, and speculated on the ori- 
gin of the circles, All this investigation has ended 
in vaguest conjecture. The circles lie on the hill- 
side, symmetrical and clearly defined, a trifle 
lighter in tone in summer than the surrounding 
green, and rounding out under the snow of win- 
ter by little tricks of light and shade. A secret 
Withheld by nature from her eager children—a 
brown, sodded mystery. 

It was six o’clock when Rud Morrow came 
down tothe cabin. His shift was out at five, but 
he fell to talking with Gaffney out on the ore 
dump, and shying stones at the chipmunks, and 
before he thought the shadows had grown long 
and black. His partners said that he didn’t have 
sense enough to know when he was hungry. His 
cousin, Jack West, who was in a weak way his 
champion, would say : 

: on Rod’s all right—he’s just a little kid- 
is J) 

It was dark in the cabin this evening when 
Rod pushed in the door; the boys were all out, 
but they had left supper on the table for him. 
The boy drew a deep breath—he smelled stewed 
fruit, A dog started from under the bunks. The 
candle which Rod had lighted showed her to be 
a shiny spaniel, with all the litheness and grace 
of female things. In a moment the boy was 
down on the floor, tumbling and wrestling with 
her. She held her own well, worming from the 
boy's grasp, and coming into the mélée again 
With excited growls and snarls. 
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‘‘Where are the boys, Miss Nancy?’’ Rod 
asked at length, sitting up with his hands clasped 
around his knees. Miss Nancy barked wisely— 
though dumb, she knew a thing or two. She 
knew that Pring always fed her, and that Butter- 
field loved to have her hug his heels when tramp- 
ing over hills looking for float. Generally speak- 
ing, Miss Nancy was satisfied with the world. 
She had suffered one cruel injustice. One snowy 
morning the inmates of the cabin found six wee 
puppies squirming and whining around Miss 
Nancy. A little later the mother followed Rod 
up the trail to the Great Eagle mine, as was her 
habit, and returning found the corner empty. 
The bereavement lived with her for days, evi- 
denced by low moans and a look of human pain 
in her eyes. Miss Nancy was like the ‘‘ Lucky 
Cuss Claim ’’—company property. 

“* Come here,’’ said Rod. 

She approached, and went up on end as if 
worked by machinery. 

‘Play the piano,’’ said the boy. 

Miss Nancy, with her head on one side, her 
silky ears drooping lugubriously, pawed imag- 
inary ivory with her fore feet. 

“* Now sing.”’ 

The air was at once rent by a prolonged howl. 

‘‘ Here, stop that blamed noise |’? said West, 
opening the door and entering with Butterfield. 
The dog slunk off to her bed under the bunks 

‘Have you had your supper ?”’ asked West. 

‘‘No; Dve just come in. I say, pardner, 
leave that light here on the table till I eat.” 

Butterfield had taken up the candle, and was 
making off to acorner to read his paper. He 
set it down on the table again, drew up a cracker 
box, and in a moment was lost to the world 
about him. Butterfield was fine of length, and 
noticeable even in his digging clothes. His 
vagabond life had not effaced the debonnaire man- 
ner gained by gentle breeding. He had sworn 
to live like a catamount in these hills until he 
made a stake, and he was living manfully by 
the oath. After he had devoured his paper he 
looked across at the boy, and a twinkle came in 
his eyes. If Rod sometimes forgot to eat, when 
once he did set to it was with amazing energy. 
The boy was not lovely to look upon. One of his 
first exploits with a gun was to shoot the left 
side of his face off. The wound had healed, 
leaving a deep, wrinkled groove from temple to 
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chin, and drawing down the corner of the eye, 
which fell to habitual weeping in consequence. 
He was a hulk of flesh—so big that specula- 
tion ran rife as to how many smoked sides of 
pig and how much stewed fruit had been con- 
sumed in building up. His arms and legs were 
loosely hung, as if nature in fashioning him 
had left out some important screws. His hair 
was tan of color, and frousy, and seemed still 
to wear the sear of that awful gunshot years 
before. 

West, who was rummaging in an old trunk, 
said : 

*"Rod, did you see anything of that pamphlet 
on mine ventilation ?”’ 

‘‘No,”? the boy answered, choking down a 
mouthful. 

‘It?s d—d strange how things get lost in this 
cabin.”’ 

“Ts yer air bad?” 

‘*We struck a pretty foul streak to-day.” 

‘« How’s the mine lookin’ ?”’ 

“(Oh, about the same.” 

‘‘They fetched a awful rich chunk out er the 
Eagle to-day. I-seen it, and it were just lousy 
with gold. Aiken dug it out er the second level 
south.”’ : 

Butterfield dropped his paper. 

‘‘T’m sure, boys, that the Lucky Cuss is an ex- 
tension of that vein,’’ he said. 

‘¢We are eternally heeled, then,’”’ said West, 
‘‘for the Great Eagle is paying the biggest divi- 
dends in the camp.”’ 

The Lucky Cuss Claim properly ranked under 
the head of a prospect hole, but the partners in 
the cabin always spoke of it as ‘‘the mine.’’ 
There was a pile of dirt and stones heaped up, 
and a shaft thirty feet deep, with a drift running 
off in the direction of the Great Eagle mine, and 
there every day West and Butterfield dug, and 
blasted, and windlassed, and into that hole in 
the ground Rod Morrow and Pring were putting 
their earnings for a fourth interest each. They 
were all possessed of the madness that some day 
that hole would make their fortune. 

“‘T think I'll have an assay of that last dirt 
we took out—it looked good,’’ said West. 

‘¢Oh, wait till the end of the month,’’ returned 
Butterfield abstractedly, divided between the sub- 
ject of their pay streak and the Republican nomi- 
nations. 

‘‘T say, Jack, Gaffney was tellin’ me about 
them rings over on Raven Hill. He says the 
hill’s been lightnin’ struck.”’ 

‘Don’t you let him give you any such guff.”’ 

‘What guff?’’ asked Pring, just coming in. 


‘*Why, the men up there are always trying to 
give Rod some game.’’ 

“Rod can look out for number one. The 
Pearl-Swine combination proves him to be pro- 
gressive if nothing else,’ said Butterfield, look- 
ing over his paper at the boy, and laughing. 
Rod looked from one to the other as this conver- 
sation proceeded, his rheumy eye dropping tears. 
The Pearl-Swine joke was one of rare relish to 
the boys in the cabin. It had come about in 
this way. The owners of the Lucky Cuss were 
accustomed to send their soiled clothes to a cer- 
tain Mrs. Flannery, who lived in a tent on the 
hill. Rod had several times been dispatched on 
the errand, and the first thing Pring, West, and 
Butterfield knew, the youngest member of the 
corporation was figuring at the public balls with 
Pearl, eldest daughter of the house of Flannery, 
for a partner. Butterfield was responsible for 
the ‘‘ Pearl-Swine’’ smartness, and poor Rod 
would sit in sheepish silence when the others 
laughed, dimly realizing that he was the butt of 
all the uproar. He regarded Butterfield as a su- 
perior being. One day he carried the instru- 
ment for him to make some measurements, and 
Butterfield’s cleverness in getting angles, and his 
mental computations, inspired him with wonder 
he had never forgotten. The boy also knew that 
he of all the men in the cabin was richest in sym- 
pathy. One day he was stricken with a mighty 
earache, an affliction common to him by reason 
of his injured head, and Butterfield was the one 
who stood by him. He wrapped him in blankets; 
warmed and administered oil, and did not leave 
him until he fell asleep. There was no mistake 
in his mind—Butterfield was the trump, if he did 
make jokes he didn’t understand about himself 
and Pearl Flannery. The young lady in ques- 
tion had just turned sixteen. She was tall and 
awkward, and wore a surprising mop of florid 
hair. On the gala occasions when she appeared 
with Rod she was invariably attired in white, 
with a wonderful garniture of blue ribbons. 
Pring, who was apt at comparisons, said she 
looked like a young filly dressed for the county 
fair, but when he spoke of some ribbon flying be- 
hind as the crupper, Rod rebelled, the scar on 
his face flushing purple and his game eye stream- 
ing in his rage. ; 

‘Well, that’s what Gaffney said, anyway,” 
said the boy, returning to his supper. 

“You let Gaffney give you that sort of stuff, 
and keep on with your sinful ways, and you'll 
see where you are when Gabriel comes over 
the peak and blows ‘taps’ for the world to 
halt.”? 


‘CHE FORSOOK THE TRAIL, AND SPLIT THROUGH THE DEEP SNOW OF THE TIMBER, 
FIGHTING AND BREAKING HIS WAY.” 
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Butterfield winked at Pring. At this direful 
prophecy the boy’s face fell. 

‘‘T know I ain’t ready to go, and you boys 
ain’t, neither. Jack cusses, and I heard Pring 
say he swiped some candles at the Eagle the 
other day when Peck’s back was turned, and there 
ain’t a Bible in the cabin ’cept mine.”’ 

Six months before when Pring, Butterfield and 
West located the Lucky Cuss, they were all three 
broke. The strike had been on, and they had 
been idle for months. About this time West re- 
ceived a letter from a distant cousin in Tennessee 
asking him if he could get a place for her eight- 


een-year-old boy, and offering to put in his trust , 


five hundred dollars for some investment for the 
youth. It was a veritable windfall for the part- 
ners ; with that money they could develop the 
Lucky Cuss. An encouraging answer was sent, 
and in the course of time behold Rod !—Rod, 
fresh from a little red dirt farm in Tennessee, 
clad in a smart ‘‘ boughten”’ suit, dazed with 
the journey and the great new world, and shy of 
all in the cabin but Miss Nancy. From the be- 
ginning the two were confederates. The boy’s 
inheritance, both from nature and circumstances, 
had been mean. His life had been narrowly shut 
in by the horizon of a little plat of land on the 
Dover road. He knew a little of fractions from 
winter months in the district school, and he 
knew how to plow and when to plant corn, but 
of the ways and wiles of the world he was inno- 
cent. 

He throve badly at first in his new home; it 
was transplanting a burdock in high, arid soil. 
He missed the corn bread and spareribs and 
featherbeds, and the droll drawl of the South. 
Then, too, it seemed as if someone was always 
laughing at him. At first he went sniveling to 
Jack West, who of all men in the world was most 
intolerant of such nonsense. West was counted 
arattling good fellow; he had tremendous en- 
ergy and a generous, wholesome way that made 
him a favorite. He had no sympathy, and less 
patience, with Rod. He called him a big baby, 
and told him to get on his fighting gloves and go 
at the world. With these sharp words he would 
turn on his heel and walk off. So poor Rod 
had learned to nurse his sorrow in silence. In 
the meantime West had collected some money, 
and he offered to return Rod’s five hundred 
dollars and buy him a ticket home, but the boy 
having tasted of the flesh-pots of the West de- 
clined it. 

Among many things that afforded the Tennes- 
sean wonder in this new world were the circles 
on Raven Hill, which lay just across Grassy Val- 
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ley from them. The day after he came, loung- 
ing in front of the cabin, he spied the circles. 

‘‘What’s them round rings?’’ he asked. It 
happened that Butterfield was alone in the cabin. 

“* Part of the scenery,’’ he answered carelessly, 

**But what makes ’em?’’ the boy went on in- 
sistently. 

‘‘Why,’’ said Butterfield, ‘‘don’t you remem- 
ber in the Bible when the shepherds were guard- 
ing their flocks by night, that a bright star 
arose ?”? 

ce Yes. ” 

“Well, it was right there on that hill, my boy. 
You know in those days the wild beasts were so 
numerous and fierce that the shepherd had to 
keep his sheep in a bunch and tramp around 
them all night with the dogs to protect them. 
Those circles you see over there on the hill are 
the tracks they wore at that time.’’ 

Rod’s recollection of Bible history was a little 
hazy, but the stories of wrath and vengeance re- 
cited by the itinerant preachers he had heard al- 
ways struck terror to his heart. 

“‘Why don’t the grass grow up again?”’ 

‘*Because God won’t allow it. You have 
heard of two wicked places, Sodom and Gomor- 
rah ?’’ asked -Butterfield, warming to the subject 
as the poor dupe’s credulity increased. ‘‘ Well, 
in those places the people’s sins were very griev- 
ous. You don’t know much about the West yet. 
You will learn, but in the meantime I will tell 
you a few things. This part of the country is the 
Sodom and Gomorrah of these times. Oh, the 
wickedness out here is something awful! Now 
you see God gives his people signs. He don’t 
walk and talk with them as he used to in Adam’s 
time. He won’t let those scars heal over because 
he wants them to remind sinners that Christ is 
coming again.’’ 

‘‘What?” gasped the horrified boy. 

“Yes. Didn’t you know it? And when he 
comes the second time it will be right over that 
peak there. First there will be a great light 
streaming from the heavens, then Gabriel will 
sound the trumpet, and then the Son of Man will 
appear with hosts of cherubim and seraphim, and 
woe at that time for the sinner.”’ 

‘How do you know ?”’? demanded the boy. 

‘*Why haven’t you heard about that rock they 
have dug up in the vale of Siddim with writing 
on it that tells all about it?’ said Butterfield, 
the ingenious lie coming to him with the sud- 
denness of a flashlight. ‘‘The message was in 
strange marks and signs, but men make out any- 
thing now, you know.”’ 

The boy said no more, but from that hour the 
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circles were of vital interest to him. He would 
sit at the door of the cabin and look from Raven 
Hill to the stern old peak and wonder as to the 
time of the coming. Mighty visions came to him 
of the King of Glory rising above the mountain 
ina cloud of dazzling light. As little as the boys 
inthe cabin thought of it this deception cost poor 
Rod much anxiety. He meditated every day on 
hig unregeneracy. The West had proven a very 
bad venture for his morals. His stock of ‘‘cuss’’ 
words on the farm had been limited to ‘‘ dog gone 
it” and “‘ blame it,”’ and ‘‘ you old fool’’ (usu- 
ally applied to the mules), but since coming 
West he had become a regular ranter. And Sun- 
day, the day he was wont to put on his best 
clothes and sit in the meeting house, casting 


sheep’s eyes at Minty McIntyre in her corner,: 


often passed now without his knowing it. Through 
West’s influence they had taken him as nipper at 
the Great Eagle mine and they didn’t allow God 
hada day up there. So Rod toted steel as usual. 
Then the dancing he had taken up here—what 
would his mother and Minty say if they knew? 
These reflections punished him cruelly, and the 
water would stream from his drawn eye as he 
thought of the second coming and his unreadi- 
ness, 

It was the next day after Rod’s talk with Gaff- 
ney on the ore dump that the plan was made. 
The boys in the cabin determined to cure him of 
his kiddishness. The joke was to be saved for 
Christmas to add to the jollity of that season. 
Just at that time Rod would be coming off the 
night shift at two o’clock. Their scheme was to 
havea bright light appear on the peak, and on 
an adjoining hill a trumpet should toot long and 
_ mournfully the tragic tidings that the King of 
Kings was at hand. 

The winter fell early. By the middle of Octo- 
ber the storm clouds were gathering on Ryolite 
Hill—gray, tumbling vapors that foretold much 
snow. One day it came—a wild tangle, shooting 
lightly at first a lace vail across the dun hills, 
then fiercely blurring and blotting out their huge 
shoulders and airy turrets. After that a white 
World—white to remain until June’s assuaging 
sun should beam again. 

The eve of Christmas drew in with a swift, 
vold dusk. The stars came out a mighty host— 
‘was their time to sing. The outlying ranges 
Were densely black against the horizon, cutting 
their sombre shapes on the jeweled spaces of the 
‘ky. The Lucky Cuss partners were chuckling 
already over the night’s fun. 

Down in the Great Eagle mine, Rod going 
from stope to stope, and level to level, gathering 
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and giving out steel, whistled ‘‘ Roll, Jordan, 
Roll.’’ When he had placed the drills in the 
skip and given the bell for it to be hoisted, he 
nimbly climbed up on a stull, and proceeded to 
play a mouth organ. When the whistle blew at 
the close of the shift Rod was the first to mount. 
He had Christmas in his bones, and started down 
the trail unconscious that crouched in every 
shadow was a man waiting to see him run. Sud- 
denly a voice roared : 

“My God! See the light on the Peak !’’ 

The boy halted and threw up his head like a 
frightened beast. With one glance he took in 
the flame-lit heavens, and in the moment came 
a long, blood-curdling horn wail, and he started. 
He forsook the trail and split through the deep 


‘snow of the timber, fighting and breaking his 


way. 

“ Lightning of Zeus, see him run !”’ 

“* He’s got speed, if he does lack pedigree.’’ 

‘Go it, colt of the Tennessee hills !’’ 

“* He’s shod with electricity.’ 

These remarks came forth with the dark forms 
that emerged from the brush, as Rod’s flying fig- 
ure disappeared. 

His partners went after him, barely keeping 
in sight. At Spinney’s mill they sat down breath- 
less and saw Rod go over the hill bareheaded, 
arms wildly extended and his jumper trimming 
the wind with the force of transit. 


* * * * * * 


A week later the Kansas papers reported the 
advent of a new prophet. He had not come ex- 
actly as John the Baptist, but he was tramping 
through the State dressed in miner’s clothes, 
preaching wildly as he went. He told his aston- 
ished listeners that Christ had come to Col- 
orado. He was just from there, and had seen 
Him. He saw Him come over Pike’s Peak, fol- 
lowed by a host of shining angels, and the sound 
of Gabriel’s trumpet rent the air for miles. He 
told them he had fled because of his wickedness. 
That away down the cajion road he had fallen 
on his knees and made his peace with God. He 
besought his hearers to do the same, for he 
warned them that Christ would come next into 
Kansas to judge it. 

The summer came again. ‘While the earth 
remaineth, seed time and harvest, and cold and 
heat, and summer and winter, and night and 
day shall not cease.”’ 

The circles still lie on Raven Hill, and the 
eagle still wheels in the sun-clear air—wheels 
before she swoops to gather food for her young 
nested away up in the beetling rocks. 
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A DAY WITH. THE TUNNY FISHERS. 


By CHARLES EDWARDES. 


BeroreE visiting Sardinia I had heard much 
about the excitement of tunny fishing. It is no 
ordinary kind of fishing. The Genoese firm 
which has the monopoly of the Sarde fisheries 
and canning establishments relies on taking the 
tunny by the hundred at a time. As each fish 
weighs on an average two or three hundred 
pounds it will be evident that the lures and nets 
must be on a colossal scale. Perhaps the tunny 
may be caught as they catch tarpon in the Flor- 
ida waters, but the attempt does not seem to be 
made. 

There are two or three noted fisheries off the 
west coast of Sardinia—those of Carloforte, Bosa 
and Asinara being the principal. A few cen- 
turies ago they were more important than they 
are now. Industries of all kinds in Sardinia are 
in rather a bad way, the people being as lazy as 
most southerners, and content to live at their 
ease on a few pencea day rather than exert them- 
selves uncomfortably for the sake of a possible 
fortune in the future. One may or may not sym- 
pathize with the Sardes in their love of inaction. 
Certainly I did on the evening of our arrival at 
Carloforte, in the little island of St. Peter, right 
at the southwest corner of Sardinia. We had 
had a fearful jaunt across the twin islet of San 


Antonio, under a broiling June sun (and it can 
be hot down there in June), and in a miserable 
little car called ‘‘saltafoss,’? which possesses no 
springs and jogs you up and down according to 
the ruts and rocks in the road, so that after an 
hour or two of it you feel as if your ‘‘innards”’ 
would not long remain within you. After this 
jog trot and a brief rest in a tiny white village at 
the north end of San Antonio (the houses built 
on the naked rock) we got on board a toy steamer 
and had half an hour’s sail across a glassy sea, 
sweltering in the heat. This brought us to the 
blue and white town of Carloforte, all the boys 
of which seemed to be bathing in the oily-looking 
water. Even in the evening the lads were still 
in the sea, and the men with them. The next 
day, when we went out to face the blistering sun, 
we found the sea as full of men and boys as ever ; 
and when we left Carloforte on the third day hun- 
dreds of human bodies were to be seen in the 
water and lying prone on the sand by the shore ; 
so that, upon the whole, the population of Carlo- 
forte may be called amphibious. 

Probably not once in twelve months does a 
tourist find his way to this little corner of Europe. 
That explained the rough accommodation we had 
to putup with. Our inn was dreadfully full of 
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fleas, not guests. It was also full of flies. When 
we sat down to breakfast or dinner without a 
little girl to wave a cloth over our heads and the 
eatables, we had to fight with the flies for our 
share of what was going. I don’t know when I 
was more uncomfortable than here in Carloforte, 
what with the fleas and the flies. The nights 
too were so hot that it was difficult to sleep, quite 
apart from the above enemies to orthodox repose. 

On the evening of our arrival the young woman 
who waited on us brought us a steak of tunny as 
a course at dinner. The English Vice-Consul 
happened to be with us at the tim. 

“By the way,’’ said he, ‘‘have you gentle- 
mans (he was a native and not very good at En- 
glish) ever seen a ‘matanza’?”’ 


“Matanza”? is Spanish for ‘‘slaughter.’’ It 


is particularly applied to the killing of a herd of 
tunny. 

No, we had not seen a ‘‘ matanza,’’ except of 
bulls and horses (especially horses) in Spain— 
as disagreeable a sight as can be conceived—and 
we said go, 

‘Oh, then you have good luck,’’ he replied. 
“Tshall give you a letter to Don, who is the 
manager of the ‘tonnara’ (the village of tunny 
slaughterers), and you shall see one. It is ar- 
ringed for to-morrow. There was one matanza 
two days ago, and we hear to-day that the net is 
again prepared. You shall not miss the sight ; 
it is beautiful.” 

My friend and I were both exceedingly glad to 
hear this. We had hoped we might see a tunny 
killing in the north of the island, but this bird in 
the hand seemed the very one for us to seize, and 
8) we accepted the Vice-Consul’s offer without 
hesitation, 

The fresh tunny steak was most palatable. 

“Yes,” said the Vice-Consul, trying a morsel 
onthe end of a fork, ‘it is new killed, but not 
quite new. You shall like better the piece you 
to-morrow evening, if you have the stomach 
or it? 

“What do you mean by that, Mr. 
asked, 

“Oh, you shall see, you shall sce!’ was his 
laughing reply. 


”? we 


After dinner we all strolled down to the beach . 


with our cigars to breathe some cool air if we 
could find it, On our way we passed a butcher’s 
shop. A very fat. priest was smelling a piece of 
tel meat that looked much like horseflesh. 
“Behold !? said the Vice-Consul, ‘that is 
turny. A fine fish, Don Ramon”? (to the priest). 
But the priest merely raised his bushy eve- 
brows as he flipped his fingers and turned away 
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from the butcher, who was regarding him with 
avidity. 

‘*What shall I cut for you, most reverend ?”’ 
asked the butcher. 

‘*Nothing, my friend; nothing to-day. The 
weatuer is hot ; indeed, the weather is very hot,’’ 
said his reverence, with what looked like a wink. 
“*T do not eat tunny when it is so hot, unless— 
you understand.”’ 

The Vice-Consul laughed ; and we also laughed. 
It was impossible not to laugh at this hearty- 
faced pastor, whose broad cheeks and hanging 
chin seemed made up of smiles and contentment. 

We looked up and down the strait which 
here separates St. Peter’s Isle from the mainland 
of Sardinia. Across the water way the moun- 
tains were already purpling. Some islanders with 
their sweethearts (the girls wearing silk handker- 
chiefs of various colors round their shapely 
heads) were out on the sea, singing as they dal- 
lied with their oars. The Mayor of Carloforte 
was taking the air on the little pier, turning in 
his promenade whenever he touched the conspic- 
uous statue commemorating the rescue a hundred 
years ago of a number of the islanders from slav- 
ery in Tunis. Some one strummed at a mando- 
lin. The boys and men bathed, splashing to and 
fro among the boats, which, on their part, just 
lurched this way and that with the surge of the 
sea. 

It was a very pretty scene, and we did not say 
“Good night”? to -it until the crimson sunset 
hues had quite gone from the mainland moun- 
tains and the stars and moon had begun to illum- 
ine the channel. 

The next morning we were called early as 
usual. Down south one gets up at five or so in 
self-protection. After seven the heat begins to 
be annoying. From six to seven, however, the 
air is delicious. 

We ate our breakfast of rolls and honey—but- 
ter in the south is a suspicious article; it is 
either made in Denmark or from sheep’s milk— 
and immediately afterward we took to the beach, 
where much excitement was already apparent. 
In fact, the ‘slaughterers’? were massing to row 
out to the ‘madraga,”’ or trap set in the sea, 
which held a few hundred tunny ready for their 
doom. 

They were fine fellows, these slaughterers, in 
their white woolen jerseys and with faces nine 
hogany brown. Many of them were from Genoa, 
here just for the tunny season, which lasts only 
from mid-April to the end of June. But the 
native dialect of the Sardes also made itself heard. 

With the men were a number of young women, 
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likewise interested in the tunny. The Sardes 
think nothing so attractive as a matanza. The 
girls were chattering and flashing their white 
teeth as if they meant to have a thoroughly good 
time on this hot June day. 

There were about a hundred men present, in- 
cluding a dozen or so individuals of the tramp 
species—gentlemen in very airy rags and looking 
as if they had not eaten a hearty meal for a long 
time. The latter were to help to drag in the net, 
which might have a thousand fish in it, averag- 
ing two or three hundredweight apiece. 

One man among the others was very conspicu- 
‘ous. He was a tall, lean fellow, who gave his 
orders to the men to get into the boats, and who 
all through the day was distinctly the controlling 
spirit. 

Him they call in Sardinia the ‘‘rais,”’ from 
the Arabic ‘‘ras,”’ the head. <A thousand years 
ago the Moors and others were always making 
forays into Sardinia. Some settled there and left 
a stock of Moorish children behind them. There 
is much Arabic in the various Sarde dialects, and 
the name of a ‘‘rais’”’ at a ‘‘matanza’’ bears 
witness to the island’s bad quarters of an hour in 
the old times. 

At the bidding of the rais, then, when a 
gun was fired from a little islet between the 
mainland and St. Peter’s—an islet with a long 
chimney to it, which was smoking furiously— 
the boats all got into procession, and, being at- 
tached to each other, a steam tug transported 
us all to the scene of the day. 

Our lady friends sang as we moved. They 
have not much idea of melody, nevertheless 
there was something quite pleasing about their 
voices on this placid summer morning. As for 
the men, like men elsewhere, they paid due 
homage to tobacco. They would have enough 
work by and by. 

The smoking chimney just mentioned was 
part of the tunny factory. The fish of the last 
catch were being cooked in the tins to which 
they had been consigned piecemeal. As we 
neared the islet a whiff of fish came off from 
it toward us. It was far from agreeable. 

One of the fishermen noticed my movement 
of disgust. 

‘Oh, that!’ he exclaimed in Italian, with a 
laugh. ‘‘It is nothing. You shall smell some- 
thing worse than that. Is it your first slaugh- 
ter ?”’ 

‘“‘The first,’’ I replied. 

“‘Good ; then the gentleman cannot tell. God 
gives men stomachs of different strengths.’ 

This jest went round the boat. We did not 
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quite understand to what test of so grave a 
kind our stomachs were to be subjected. The 
sea was quiet enough, and we had confidence 
in being able to stand a bit of tossing, even if 
it roughened. But we know now. 

We did not land on the islet. The steam 
tug darted off with the boat holding the rais. 
It left him over the madraga, or snare. He 
was scrutinizing his victims to make sure they 
had not broken loose. When he was satisfied, 
the tug brought us also toward the madraga. 

Something must be said about these tunny 
nets before describing the slaughter. They are 
about the most extensive sea traps used any- 
where in the world; and, seeing that a full 
equipment of one costs ten thousand dollars, the 
most costly also. They consist of two parts, an 
outer arrangement of esparto grass, and an in- 
ner removable drag net of the strongest hemp. 
Every year the outer framework is fashioned 
afresh for the tunny season. This also is under 
the supervision of the rais, who is nothing if 
not an experienced fisherman himself. The 
skeleton of esparto grass extends often more than 
two miles in three directions. It is made up in 
its centre of aseries of huge chambers into which 
the tunny are lured by the presence of certain of 
their brethren who are already in, but cannot get 
out of the trap. The size of the concern may be 
imagined when I add that its walls are about 
fifty feet in height and breadth. Twice as many 
feet of water’s depth are reckoned necessary for 
the fixing of a madraga, which in its skeleton 
is fastened down with huge stones and iron 
anchors, the outline showing on the surface by 
sketch lines of corks, which hold it in position. 

Within the outer lure the net itself is fixed. 
It goes to the final chamber of the madraga, 
into which the tunny are duly frightened by the 
rais with a dummy of stone wrapped in 
sheepskin which he lcts down into their midst. 
When the fish are in this death chamber, as it is 
called, all the other chambers are closed fast, and 
it only remains for the huge barges which are to 
hold the dead fish to arrange themselves in a 
square over the death chamber, the net from 
which, with its terrific burden of struggling and 
frightened tunny, has gradually to be raised to 
the surface within the barrier of boats and 
barges. 

This description will explain why we were 
kept rocking off Isola Piana for a while. The 
rais had some trouble to coax his victims into 
the death chamber. They behaved as if they 
knew what was in store for them, once fast 
trapped. Certain of them, he told us afterward, 
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had periodic panics. They cared next to noth- 
ing for the ghost he let down into their midst. 
And 30, finally, not to lose time, a new method 
of bringing them to doom was tried. A sort of 
movable wall of hemp was dragged up the 
madraga in the direction of the death chamber. 
As the tunny were urged nearer and nearer to 
the chamber the space gained was secured. And 
so, eventually, toward eleven o’clock, the rais 
waved his white handkerchief to inform us that 
all was ready. 

The slaughterers stretched themselves and 
looked as if they were glad. 

Half an hour later all things were ready. The 
two enormous barges (like canal-boats widened 
threefold) were well in position, facing each 
other. Lesser boats were lashed tightly at right 
angles to them, two or three deep. A clear space 
of water was thus left between the boats. In 
this space was the rais, and no one else. He 
rowed to and fro, making sure that the barrier 
was strong in every part. 

Then the word was given to begin to draw in 
the net, which was gathered into boats at each 
side as it came up. 

I suppose nearly an hour was spent in hauling 
the tunny near to the surface. It was rather 
monotonous work. The sun was blazing over- 
head. The weight of the net, though seventy or 
eighty pairs of hands were at work upon it, was 
tremendous. An inch or two ata haul was all 
we could gain from it. 

At length a fin flashed above the surface of the 
water to encourage us. We were getting to the 
end of this division of our labor. Again the 
men sobbed ‘ issa—issa !’’ as they tugged and 
groaned with relief. 

In another two minutes a score of fish could be 
seen—beautiful silver-gray monsters, with black 
backs. They showed the utmost agitation—now 
dashing to the surface and bumping hard against 
the rais in his little boat, and the next mo- 
ment speeding below again, only to be fetched 
up suddenly by the solid mass of their brethren, 
as dazed and frightened as themselves, 

Tt was really a remarkable sight. There were 
hundreds of tunny in a space about fifty feet 
square. The net had been brought so near to 
the surface that there was no escape for them. 
They Jay in heaving heaps, the uppermost bound- 
ing about or shooting to and fro with electrical 
speed in the narrow pools of water. 

Again there was an interval. While the tunny 
bruised and enfeebled themselves in their vain 
efforts to get free, the slaughterers proper now 
formed into position. The tramps and visitors 
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were put in the side boats to be out of the way, 
though we two were allowed to stay in the mid- 
dle of one of the great barges, on one of the high 
transverse seats. 

The slaughterers stripped and clothed them- 
selves afresh in white linen breeches and jacket. 
Then they took their weapons of destruction and 
looked at the rais, who was being tossed so furi- 
ously that we expected every moment to see him 
overturned into the midst of the tunny. 

The weapons were long poles with little iron 
crooks at the end—not very deadly to look at, 
but sufficiently so for the tunny, as they soon 
found to their cost. 

The rais stood up in his little boat, cried a few 
words of customary invocation for the successful 
carrying through of the work now brought so 
happily to its last stage, and then shouted : 
“Kill!” 

At this signal the slaughterers, also with a 
shout, thrust their hooks into the bodies of the 
fishes nearest to them and dragged them one by 
one up the sides of the barges, into which they 
then slid heavily. Their efforts to get a firm hold 
on the tunny were by no means always success- 
ful. The fish would break away maddened 
with pain, and scurry up and down in the most 
frantic manner. But, as a rule, this was donc 
successfully at a first effort. The smaller fish 
were not too heavy for one man to lift, but those 
weighing four, five and six hundredweight de- 
manded co-operation. 

If the scene was wild before, it was extraor- 
dinary now. 

The water was red in a few moments. The 
very foam was red. The slaughterers themselves 
were soon soaked in blood. The blood spouted 
from the great fish, and it sprayed the men heav- 
ily as they grappled with their victims. We, 
too, had our share of it; it was inevitable, since 
we had expressed a wish to be in the very heart 
of the conflict. 

The rais continued to rock in the red sea. Tle 
had nothing much to do now, though. Only 
when he saw anything like a quarrel between any 
of the men did he continue to assert himself. 
Then, at a shout from him, the blood-stained dis- 
sentients became orderly again and renewed their 
attacks upon the tunny. 

For half an hour it was as engrossing a specta- 
cle as one could have. 

The men were half frantie with excitement and 
the fish more than half. ; 

Five or six hundred tunny at least were in the 
net, and the barges were gradually sinking deep 
into the water. The dying fish slipped and 
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floundered against each other in the boats, and 
looked extremely pathetic as they stared with 
their great eyes at their merciless executioners. 
For beauty of coloring methinks nothing can 
equal a dying tunny. Byron’s line, ‘‘ Parting day 
dies like a dolphin,’’ acquired a significance I 
for one had never before seen in it. The bodies 
of the fish took tint after tint—pale crimson, gold, 
purple and steel gray, just for all the world like 
the sunset sky in low latitudes. 

It was at this stage of the day that my friend 
hegan to turn pale. 

“Don’t you think,’? he murmured, glancing 
down his blanched nose at the red slaughterers 
and the crimsoned heap in the barges, ‘‘ that this 
smell under the sun is a little “i 

“T do,” I replied, anticipating him. 

It certainly was. I do not know what he 
meant to say, but it was something indicative of 
badness ; and it could hardly be too bad. 

If you can imagine the southern noonday sun 
in midsummer giaring upon such a scene, you 
also may imagine that we were not in the midst 
of sweet odors. . 

The infliction, in fact, grew momentarily worse. 

My friend was the first to succumb. In his 
hurried movement to the offside of the barge, 
what must he do but trip and tumble into the 
midst of the dying and the dead fish. He said 
afterward that it was a horrid sensation; the 
creatures felt so slippery and their dying sobs 
were grievous to hear at close quarters. But he 
contrived to climb from them on to the seat again, 
and thence he testified amply to the discomfort 
of our position, thus insulated in the midst of 
congealing gore. 

I must confess that I was not long in follow- 
ing his painful example. 

It was some consolation—though not much— 
to see that certain of the young ladies who had 
strted in the morning with songs and merry 
moods were also as we were. 

Only the rais, the slaughterers, the tramps and 
other boatmen could contain their inward agita- 
ton, 

Tn less thanan hour all was over. Not a living 
tunny was left in the net. This was quickly let 
‘own afresh, in readiness for the next slaughter, 
which happened in twenty-four hours. Then the 
red men plunged into the sea to wash themselves, 
tinally changing into their workaday clothes. 
Afterward they sat in the midst of their victims, 


whom they there and then began to cut up in a 
way that was also extremely ‘‘affecting’’ to us. 
They were hard at work disemboweling the yet 
living tunny, while the steam tug was again at- 
tached and pulled the two huge loads toward the 
tonnara or manufactory. 

They wanted us to go on shore and see the 
final proceedings, in which the fish were dissected 
wholesale, cut up and pickled or potted. But 
we had had quite enough pleasure for one day. 
The island at close quarters smelt much worse 
than the slaughterers in their blood-soaked gar- 
ments. You see, the ground here during the 
tunny season absorbs hogsheads of blood every 
day or two, and the perfume thercof stays with 
it; not to mention the incredible heaps of fish 
garbage which are inevitable after these whole- 
sale butcheries, and the natural odors of Billings- 
gate which cling to the factory and its precincts. 

One of the Genoese proprietors of the factory 
was kind enough to ask us to stay and dine on 
the island. 

‘¢There will be fresh tunny,’’ said the gentle- 
man who bore us the invitation. 

** Does that attract you, R——?”’ I asked my 
friend. 

He did not reply. 
turned away. 

**T do not think, for my part, I said, ‘that I 
care for any fresh tunny just now.”’ 

In fact, our chief concern was to depart for 
Carloforte with the utmost speed. 

But, in spite of ourselves, there was fifty-six 
pounds of fresh tunny in the bows of the boat 
which eventually took us away. 

Both R and I kept our eyes sternly fixed 
on the beauties of nature while we made the pas- 
sage. 

As it happened, the tunny was for us, a much- 
esteemed present. In old times they gave the 
visitor a whole fish on such oecasions, 

We did not take the cube of tunny away with 
us the next day ; nor did our landlord make any 
allowance for it in the bill, though IT suppose it 
was worth at least four or five dollars, 

A slaughter of tunny is like a bullfight— 
something to see once, and only once. 

There is nothing I know that I would not 
rather smell for a punishment than this particu- 
lar Sarde tunny factory. Sewage farms, soap 
works, chemical and bone manure works are 
jointly and collectively fecble in comparison, 


He merely writhed and 
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By IRVING ALLEN. 


‘“We have reached the season of the year 
when, with a little variation as to the precise 
day, growing out of the differences between the 
old and new style, Christians of almost every 
name commemorate the birthday of their com- 
mon Master. 

‘On Christmas Day, beginning at Jerusalem, 
in the Church of the Sepulchre of our Lord, 
the Christmas anthem has traveled with the star 
that stood above His cradle, from region to re- 
gion, from communion to communion, and from 
tongue to tongue, till it has compassed the 
land and the sea, and returned to melt away 
upon the sides of Mount Zion.”’ 

In these eloquent words the Christmastide of 
1860—thirty-five years ago—was welcomed by 
Edward Everett, most marvelous orator of his 
land and time. 

So recently as fifty years ago, almost the sole 
exception to that general observance of Christ- 
mas of which Mr. Everett wrote, was found in 
his own New England, a remnant of the old Puri- 
tan prejudice which still hung darkly over the 
land of Winthrop, John Endicott and the Math- 
ers—the witch and pope-hating Cotton and In- 
crease. Able writers mairitain that the abhor- 
rence of the festivals of Christmas and Easter 
was but the natural result of certain tendencies 
in the English Church in the days of the Puri- 
tans to honor with undue and unscriptural ob- 
servance the well-nigh innumerable sainte’ days 
in the Church’s calendar. There was little 
enough in the poetic hopes and memories that 
cluster around these sacred seasons that appealed 
to the iron and granite of the Puritan character. 
A noteworthy exception to the rule appears in 
the immortal author of the grand ‘‘ Hymn on 
the Nativity’’—the Puritan poet, John Milton. 
It is only within very recent years that the an- 
niversary of the Saviour’s birth has attained to 
anything approaching general reverence and 
honor in the ancient home of the founders of 
New England. Within my own memory the 
day was scarcely regarded in the New England 
capital as worthy of especial notice. 

The Roman Catholic and Episcopal Churches 
were, of course, open for the celebration of the 
appointed services for the day, and here and 
there some devout Catholic or churchman closed 
his office or place of business, but it was by no 
means then, as now, a legal or general holiday ; 


nor was it even, as a rule, the happy occasion 
for the interchange of tokens of love and friend- 
ship, the season for that in my youthful days 
being the first of January—New Year’s. In the 
neighborhood of Boston then the public schools 
were closed on the latter holiday and on the now 
obsolete festival, May Day, but never on Christ- 
mas, unless the day happened to fall on Sunday 
or within the period of a semi-annual or quar- 
terly vacation. 

Significant and happy indeed is the change! 
Not that it is at all the case that the New Eng- 
land of our fathers is in process of conversion— 
or, ag they would have called it, perversion—to 
the doctrines or practices of ritualistic commun- 
ions ; it is rather the natural and wholesome re- 
bound from hereditary and cultivated prejudice 
into a region of healthier and more tolerant 
thought and action. 

One of the most singular among the numerous 
puritanic antipathies—happily dissipated long 
before our day—was always an especial marvel 
to me—viz., the abhorrence of our saintly for- 
bears for the succulent, though indigestible, 
mince pie and the now obsolete English dainty 
known as plum porridge. The Puritans, says 
Hudibras : 

* Quarrel with mince pie and disparage 

Their best and dearest friend, plum porridge.” 


Referring to this couplet, Dr. Johnson—a sin- 
cere hater of puritanism and all its works and 
ways—remarks: ‘‘We have never been witness 
of the animosities excited by their use, nor seen 
with what abhorrence those who could eat them 
at all other times of the year would shrink from 
them in December. An old Puritan who was 
alive in my childhood, being at one of the feasts 
of the Church invited by a neighbor to partake 
of his cheer, told him that if he would treat him 
at an ale-house with beer brewed for all times 
and seasons he would accept his kindness, but 
would have none of his superstitious meats and 
drinks.”’ 

In a number of The World—an ancient and 
once popular English periodical — occurs this 
reference to the same venerable and pious pre- 
judice : 

‘* How greatly ought we to regret the neglect 
of mince-pies, which, besides the ideas of merry- 
making inseparable from them, were almost con- 
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sidered as the text of schismatics ! How zeal- 
ously were they swallowed by the orthodox to 
the utter confusion of all fanatical recusants! If 
any country gentleman should be so unfortunate 
in this age [1755] as to lie under the suspicion 
of heresy, where will he find so easy a method 
of acquitting himself as by the ordeal of plum- 
porridge?” 

Among the few Christmas viands of ‘‘ Merry 
England,” which seem never to have fallen un- 
der the special ban of puritanic proscription, 
were the “baron of beef,’’ consisting of two 
sirloins (a baron being, as an old writer tells us, 
“twice the dignity of a knight’’), and that 
lordly dish, precious in the eyes and fragrant in 
the nostrils of our fathers—the boar’ s head. 

That worthy old chronicler, Dugdale, describ- 
ing ancient Christmas customs, says : 

“Service in the church ended, the gentlemen 
presently repair into the hall to breakfast with 
brawn, mustard and Malmsey. At dinner, at 
the first course, is served a fair and large boar’s 
head upon a silver platter, with minstrelsy.’? A 
later writer tells us that ‘‘ Among the earliest 
books published in England was a collection of 
carols prepared to be sung as an accompaniment 
to the grand entrée of the boar’s head.”’ 

It is a melancholy truth that, in parting with 
ancient superstitions, we have also lost much 
that was beautiful and poetic. It was assuredly 
a superstition—albeit there was in it a quaint 
element of poetry—that ascribed a sentiment of 
reverence to the very cattle at Christmastide. 
Even near the beginning of the present century 
the belief was prevalent in certain sections of 
Devonshire that at precisely midnight on Christ- 
mas Eve, the oxen in their stalls assumed the 
attitude of devotion; a droll outcome of this 
tradition was the belief that since the adoption 
of the modern style of reckoning, the devout 
animals continued to prostrate themselves only 
on the eve of Old Christmas Day ! 

Brand, the author of ‘‘ Popular Antiquities,” 
tells us that ‘*an honest countryman living on 
the edge of St. Stephen’s, down near Launceston, 
in Cornwall, informed me that he once, with 
some others, made a trial of the truth of this. 
Once watching several oxen in their stalls at 
twelve o'clock at night, they observed the oldest 
oxen only fall upon their knees, and, as he ex- 
Pressed it, make a cruel moan like Christian 
creatures, ”? 

The writings of Sir Walter Scott abound in 
charming descriptions of old-time Christmas 
keeping in England and Scotland. The honored 
friend of Seott—our own Washington Irving—is 
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one of the most delightful of Christmas writers. 
In all our literature there is scarcely a more 
thoroughly enjoyable book than ‘ Bracebridge 
Hall.”? Edward Everett—the common friend 
of Scott and Irving—in a paper wherein he refers 
at length, and with exceeding interest, to the 
Christmas sketches of those great authors, thus 
writes : ‘* Although the ancient superstitions con- 
nected with Christmas, and the fantastic revels 
with which it was celebrated, are now almost 
forgotten, it is still observed in the old country, 
and as we learn from Scott and our own Geoffrey 
Crayon, with no little cordiality and fervor. The 
church is decorated with evergreens, and the hall 
adorned with mistletoe. It is a holiday for the 
children and a season of good-fellowship for 
young and old. 

‘The scattered members of the family are re- 
assembled ; the descendants of the house are 
gathered with patriarchal hospitality under the 
roof of its head, and while genial festivity pre- 
vails within doors bountiful supplies of clothing 
and food are sent to the neighboring poor. . 
May this ‘hallowed and gracious time’ diffuse 
its innocent cheer through every family circle, 
and scatter its bounty largely among the chil- 
dren of want.”’ 


THE POETRY OF CHRISTMAS. 


Much of the traditional delight and glory of 
the Christmas time is due to the poets of our 
‘Old Home”? and to the divine singers of our 
own land. ‘‘Christmas,’? a poem by George 
Wither, the author of the still familiar lines : 


“ Bhall I wasting in despair 
Die because a woman’s fair?” 


contains this favorite stanza : 


“Then wherefore in these merry days 
Should we, I pray, be duller? 
No, let us sing some roundelays 
To make our mirth the fuller. 
And, while we thus inspired sing, 
Let all the street with echoes ring, 
Woods and hills and everything 
Bear witness we are merry.’’ 


The date of Wither’s poem is 1640. Robert 
Herrick—of blessed and jovial memory, and who 
wrote somewhat later—was a charming and me- 
lodious lyrist, and his sprightly verse still keeps 
its ancient sweetness. What lover does not re- 
member with gratitude and appreciation the jolly 
poet-priest for his ever fresh and most human 
ditties anent the delights and pangs of the ten- 
der passion? All our readers are familiar with 
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Herrick’s jingling Christmas verse of which this 
is a stanza ; 
““Come bring with a noise, 
My merry, merry boys, 
The Christmas log to the firing ; 
While my good dame, she 
Bids ye all be free 
And drink to your hearts’ desiring.’”’ 


No reference to the poetry of the sacred season 
would be complete without a word concerning 
the Christmas Carols. Within the last thirty 
years our own country, as well as England, has 
witnessed a revival of interest in the old custom 
of carol singing at Easter and Christmas. Who 
does not recall that homely favorite of ancient 
times, beginning thus : 

“ God rest you, merry gentlemen, 
Let nothing you dismay, 
For Jesus Christ in Bethlehem 
Was born upon this day.” 


Dickens in the immortal ‘‘Carol’’ puts this | 


old rhyme into the mouth of Scrooge’s unlucky 
caller on Christmas Eve, who, the reader will re- 
member, had a narrow escape from the mahog- 
any ruler in the hands of the irate old miser. It 
is still sung in England by choruses of men and 
boys on their annual rounds in the evening and 
far into the night before the great holiday. 

There ie not much holiday poetry in the writ- 
ings of Wordsworth, but a poem of his entitled 
“Pictures of Christmas Eve’’ is so beautiful that 
I cannot refrain-from quoting a few stanzas. It 
is addressed to his brother, Dr. Wordsworth, 
Jater an eminent English bishop : 


“The minstrels played their Christmas tunes 
To-night beneath my cottage eaves ; 
While smitten by a lofty moon, 
Th’ encircling laurels, thick with leaves, 
Gave back a rich and dazzling sheen 
That overspread their natural green. 


** And who but listened till was paid 
Respect to every inmate’s claim ; 
The greeting given, the music played 
In honor of each household name, 

Duly pronounced with lusty call, 

And ‘Merry Christmas’ wished to all? 
* * x * * * * 
“‘ How touching when at midnight sweep 

Snow, muffled winds, and all is dark, 

To hear and sink again to sleep! 

Or, at an earlier call, to mark, 
By blazing fire, the still suspense 
Of self-complacent innocence. 


‘‘The mutual nod, the grave disguise 
Of hearts with gladness brimming o’er ; 
And some unbidden tears that rise 
For names once heard and heard no more; 
Tears brightened by the serenade 
For infant in the cradle laid.” 
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John Milton’s great poem, of which I have 
spoken above, was written at the age of twenty- 
one. ‘‘When,’’ says an eminent critic, ‘‘it is 
recollected that this piece was produced at that 
early age, all deep thinkers of fancy and sensi- 
bility must pore over it with delighted wonder.” 

I should be glad to quote the entire poem; 
but every reader is familiar with its sublime and 
stately numbers. It is surely one of the best 
illustrations of the genius of the great minstrel 
addressed by Tennyson as England’s “‘ mighty- 
mouthed inventor of harmonies, Milton—a name 
to resound for ages.’? Tennyson himself—justly 
termed by one of our own most brilliant singers 
‘the noblest poet that ever lived ’?—has cele- 
brated the Nativity in sweet and lofty measures. 
There is in English song little that is finer and 
more sweetly pathetic than this ; little that more 
tenderly touches and unseals the fountains of 
sacred grief : 


“ Again at Christmas did we weave 
The holly round the Christmas hearth ; 
The silent snow possessed the earth, 
And calmy fell our Christmas Eve. 


“The yule-clog sparkled keen with frost, 
No wing of wind the region swept, 
But over all things brooding slept 
The quiet sense of something lost.” 


Here is a specimen of the Laureate’s verse of 
a different, perhaps even more characteristic, 
tenor; it is from ‘‘The Epic’’—the introduc- 
tion in later editions of the poet’s works to Morte 
d’ Arthur: 


‘« At Francis Allen's, on the Christmas Eve— 
The game of forfeits done—the girls all kissed 
Beneath the sacred bush and past away ; 
The parson Holmes, the poet Everard Hall, 
The host and I sat round the wassail-bowl, 
Then half-way ebbed ; and there we held a talk, 
How all the old honor had from Christmas gone, 
Or gone, or dwindled down to some odd games 
In some odd nooks like this. : 

* * * * * * * 


In sleep I seemed 
To sail with Arthur under looming shores, 
Point after point; till on to dawn when dreams 
Begin to feel the truth and stir of day, 
To me, methought, who waited with a crowd, 
There came a bark that, blowing forward, bore 
King Arthur like a modern gentleman 
Of stateliest port; and all the people cried : 
‘Arthur is come again-! he cannot die!’ 
Then those that stood upon the hills behind 
Repeated, ‘Come again, and thrice as fair’; 
And further inland, voices echoed, ‘Come 
With all good things, and war shall be no more!’ 
At this a hundred bells began to peal, 
That with the sound I woke and heard, indeed, 
The clear church bells ring in the Christmas morn.” 
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CHRISTMAS HYMNS. 


Our sketch would lack much of interest with- 
out due reference to the numerous lyrists who 
have written and given to the Christian world 
festal hymns for use in the services of the church 
at this hallowed season. Foremost among those 
who have thus assisted in the public religious 
observance of Christmas are Dr. Isaac Watts, 
Charles Wesley, James Montgomery and Bishop 
Reginald Heber. The well-known hymn by the 
last-named poet, beginning ‘‘ Brightest and best 
of the sons of the morning,’’ is well-nigh un- 
equaled for its melody and pious fervor. 

Dr. Watts was the author of the noble hymn 
of which this is the opening stanza : 


“Joy to the world, the Lord is come, 
let earth receive her King; 
Let every heart prepare Him room, 
And Heaven and nature sing!’ 


Montgomery’s familiar lines beginning— 


“ Angels from the realms of glory, 
Wing your flight o’er all the earth.” 


will be sung so long as the Advent and the 
Nativity are celebrated. 

It remained, perhaps, for our own land to give 
t worshipers in the English tongue the finest and 
the most musical of all the distinctively Christ- 
mas lyrics. The beautiful hymn of which I 
quote here two stanzas, was written by the late 
Rev. Dr. Edwin H. Sears, a Unitarian divine of 
Weston, Massachusetts : 


“Calm on the listening ear of night 
Come Heaven’s melodious strains, 
Where wild Judea stretches far 
Her silver-mantled plains. 
+ * * * * * * 


“Glory to God! the sounding skies 
Aloud with anthems ring ; 
Peace on the earth, good will to man, 
From Heaven’s eternal King.’’ 


Another Christmas hymn scarcely less melodi- 
ous and familiar to Christian worshipers was also 
from the pen of Dr. Sears : 


“Tt came upon the midnight clear, 
That glorious song of old.” 


_ We have never, indeed, lacked poets to worth- 
ily celebrate in sweet and solemn numbers the 
world’s sacred birthday. Bryant was, I think, 
the earliest among the great American singers to 
make Christmas the inspiring theme of his stately 
verse. Dana, though a devout churchman, has, 
I believe, nowhere in his collected poems any- 
thing especially appropriate to the season. Here 
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is a single stanza from Bryant’s hymn, entitled 
‘‘Thou Hast Put All Things Under His Feet’’: 


‘‘ When all shall heed the words He said, 
Amid their daily cares, 
And by the loving life He led 
Shall strive to pattern theirs ; 
And He who conquered death shall win 
The mightier conquest over sin.” 


We are all familiar with Longfellow’s Christ- 
mas poetry, especially, perhaps, the lines written 
during the Civil War on listening to the midnight 
chimes from the belfry of old Christ Church, in 
Cambridge. Holmes has given us more than 
one tender or triumphant Christmas lyric. There 
are few, indeed, of our famous singers who have 
failed to find inspiration in the noble theme. It 
is possible that of American poets Whittier 
reached the highest and worthiest Christmas note 
in ‘* A Christmas Carmen”’: 

“Sound over all waters, reach out from all lands, 

The chorus of voices, the clasping of hands, 


Sing hymns that were sung by the stars of the morn, 
Sing songs of the angels when Jesus was born! 


With glad jubilations, 
Bring hope to the nations! 
The dark night is ending and dawn has begun: 
Rise, hope of the ages, arise like the sun, 
All speech flow to music, all hearts beat as one! 
* * * x % ae * 

“ Blow, bugles of battle, the marches of peace ; 
East, west, north and south let the long quarrel cease. 
Sing the song of great joy that the angels began, 
Sing of glory to God and of good will to man! 

Hark! joining in chorus 

The heavens bend o’er us! 
The dark night is ending and dawn has begun; 
Rise hope of the ages, arise like the sun, 
All speech flow to music, all hearts beat as one!” 


CLAIMS TO AUTHENTICITY, ETC. 


To those who object to keeping Christmas 
Day because the authenticity of the anniversary 
is uncertain, it may be sufficient answer to re- 
mind them that even were the true date, as they 
affirm, hopelessly lost, it is far better to unite in 
the celebration of the day selected by the com- 
mon consent of Christendom than to leave an 
event so momentous in the world’s history with- 
out due commemoration. It will be of interest, 
however, to glance briefly at certain reasons for 
believing that our Christmas Day is truly the an- 
niversary of the birth of the world’s Redeemer. 
Let us see what authentic history has to say on 
the subject. 

Brady, in the ‘‘Clavis Calendara,’’ writes: 
‘The first Christians, who, it is proper to re- 
mark, were all converts from the Hebrews, sol- 
emnized the Nativity on the Ist of January, 
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conforming in this computation to the Roman 
year, though it is to be particularly noticed that 
on the day of the Feast of Tabernacles they 
ornamented their churches with green boughs as 
a memorial that Christ was actually born at that 
time,” thus practically agreeing with the mod- 
ern and present date. 

Although the exact day was to some extent a 
matter in dispute in the primitive Church, the 
difference involved but a very brief time, the 
Feast of the Nativity being kept by the Oriental 
Church on January 6th, and by the Western 
Church on December 25th. Bingham tells us 
that the latter date was observed as the Saviour’s 
birthday by the churches of Egypt, Jerusalem, 
Antioch, Cyprus and others. 

Chrysostom—‘‘ the golden mouthed ’’—in one 
of his homilies to the Church at Antioch, says : 
‘‘Ten years were not passed since they came to 
the true knowledge of the day of Christ’s birth, 
which they kept before on Epiphany (Janu- 
ary 6th), until the Western Church gave them 
better information.”’ 

From that time it appears that the Nativity 
and Epiphany were kept as separate festivals. 
It was in the fourth céntury that the Eastern and 
Western Churches united in the observance of 
December 25th as Christmas Day. The old cus- 
tom, still prevalent in England, of keeping twelve 
days as Christmas holidays, grew out of this va- 
riation in the usages of the Greek and Latin 
Churches as to the date of the Nativity. Collins, 
in ‘‘ Eccles, Hist. Great Britain,’ cites a law of 
King Alfred making these twelve days ‘‘ holy 
days.”’ 

But the observance of December 25th dates still 
further back in the Church’s history. Hayden 
says it was first solemnized a. p. 98. Clement, 
contemporary of St. Paul, and mentioned in the 
Epistle to the Philippians, says: ‘‘ Keep diligently 
feast days, and truly in the first place the day of 
Christ’s birth.” 

December 25th was ordered to be celebrated as 
a solemn feast and with the performance of divine 
service, by Telesphorus, Bishop of Rome, a. p. 
187. His injunctions are: ‘‘That on the holy 
night of the nativity of our Lord and Saviour they 
do celebrate public Church service, and in them 
solemnly sing the Angels’ Hymn, because also 
the same night he was declared unto the shep- 
herds by an angel, as the birthday doth witness.”’ 

The ‘‘Angels’ Hymn,” or ‘‘Gloria in Excelsis,”’ 
is still sung by the Church at Christmas and at 
every celebration of the Communion. 


In the same age (about 137 a. p. ) Theophilus, 
Bishop of Ceesarea, recommended the celebration 
of the nativity of our Lord ‘‘on what day so- 
ever the 25th of December shall happen.’’ Greg- 
ory and St. Basil both have sermons for the day. 
Thus, there is no lack of evidence that there is 
at least nothing exclusively modern in our Christ- 
mas Day. 


THE CHRISTMAS TREE. 


There are at least two ancient customs that 
still retain their charm for children of all Christ- 
mas-keeping nations—the carols and the Christ- 
mas tree. The use of carols at Easter and 
Christmas is almost universal in the Episcopal 
Church in America. The genius of the illustri- 
ous preacher, Phillips Brooks, seldom sought ex- 
pression in verse; but the beautiful hymn, ‘‘O 
Little Town of Bethlehem,’’ is sung at Christmas 
all over the English-speaking world. 

The German custom of decorating the Christ- 
mas tree, though very old, is a comparatively 
new feature of holiday observance here and in 
England. It is in Germany that the mystic tree 
blossoms in all its native splendor, and the 
Christ-child—assaystheGerman legend—‘‘comes 
flying through the air on golden wings, and 
causes the boughs to produce in the night all 
manner of fruit, gift-sweetmeats, apples, nuts, 
ete., for good children.”’ 

There is reason to fear that in practical and 
common-sensible America the Christmas tree will 
never flourish as in its native soil. With all the 
tough logic and love for abstruse speculation in 
the German character, there is also an odd ele- 
ment of childlike faith in marvels as wild and 
strange as the tales of ghosts, ogres and dragons, 
dear to Anglo-Saxon infancy. 

I think no other feature of Christmas merry- 
making is so dear to our children as the tree, but. 
with us it is a vegetable of very different growth 
from the Teutonic variety ; the beautiful tradi- 
tions that cluster about its sacred stem are here 
but dry and dusty legends. The realism of which 
we boast has banished the simple faith, and with 
it almost all the poetry of the Christmas tree. 

Of late years with us the sacred season has be- 
come, in large measure, the children’s holiday. 
There is surely much that is fitting and beautiful 
in keeping thus the natal day of Him from whose 
lips fell that tenderest of all divine utterances : 
“Suffer little children, and forbid them not, to 
come unto me, for of such is the kingdom of 
of Heaven.” 
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THE MAGNET STONE. 


By FRANCES SWANN WILLIAMS, 


AUTHOR OF ‘MR. GADSBURY’S BROTHER,” ‘' SILVER SHAFTS,” ‘‘OLD Forty’s MASTER,” 
‘MISTRESS MARION,” Erc., Erc, 


HE mild, unhurried ac- 
cents of Jet abbreviated 
the garrulous outburst. 
Nothing could have 
brought both to their 
senses as the calm de- 
cision of that request. 
Kizzie turned to her 
occupation of setting to rights. Mrs. Gwynne 
was fain to obey. She glared at the maid fu- 
riously, then darted back to her own domain. 
(abriel sat in her particular great casy chair, 
toasting his feet before the fire. 

“Gabriel,” she exclaimed, ‘‘I believe it’s 
desperate with the colonel! I overheard that 
good-for-nothing hussy, Kizzie, tell Jet the col- 
onel was like to die.”’ 

“So he is, mother. His father, they tell me, 
went off about the same age, in the same way. 
Nothing could happen better for me. I shall 
breathe more freely when old Castleton don’t 
breathe at all,’’ jocosely answered Gabriel. 
“You see, he didn’t live long enough to alter 
his will, and he certainly never thought of the 
great diamond in all the excitement and stir of 
the last few days. And that reminds me, mother, 
T haven't many valuables,’’ craftily and_pleas- 
antly corrected Gabriel. ‘‘ But there are one or 
\wo little reminders of old times that I would not 
like seen—that is if the worst comes to the worst 
ind ’'m tripped up. I’ve packed them in this 
box and sealed them, and I want you to hide it 
‘or me in some very safe place.”? 

us produced a small packet, sealed carefully. 

‘Can you think of a very safe place?’ 

Gabriel fingered the packet in evident reluc- 
tanec to part with it, 
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‘“Yes, yes, I can hide it for you. What is in 
it, my Gabriel?’ Eager curiosity broke over 
her face. ‘‘ Anything dangerous?’ 

Gabriel laughed in the most ostentatiously 
careless way. 

““Well, yes—ugly, you know—my will. You 
never thought of that,’’ he chuckled, in cunning 
self-satisfaction. ‘‘They might give me trouble, 
so I have taken time by the forelock. Of course 
I want you to have all that is mine. You see 
this gives you all that I have and all that here- 
after I may inherit.’’ 

‘* But, Gabriel, you can’t do that, can you?” 

The covetous face grew sordid and greedy in 
its expression. She watched him with a fox- 
like keenness. 

‘¢Of course I can, and I have done it. This 
packet contains my will ; this will bequeaths you 
every dollar of what the colonel bequeaths me. 
If you lose this packet you lose my will in your 
favor,’’ Gabriel assured her. 

He still retained the sealed packet in a clutch, 
loath to resign it. 

‘*T won’t loseit. I defy anybody to find it 
when I have once hidden it,’’ she declared. 

“You see, mother,’”’ he explained, ‘when a 
man is flying for his life bullets sometimes finish 
him without many minutes to think of wills. 
The truth is, a hounded, hunted devil can’t 
think of anything but taking care of himself.’ 

‘« Just so, my Gabriel,’’ was the eager assent. 
“Dear, dear, how things do turn around in this 
world, and how inscrutable the ways of Provi- 
dence are!’ unctuously added Mrs. Gwynne. 
‘Providence is certainly with us, my Gabriel. 
He directs everything just the way we want it. 
Dear, dear! nobody has told on us for four years, 
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and just as John Erskine is going meanly to 
habble it all over the world he meets a horrible 
fate; and when he has been vile enough to tell of 
us to the colonel, Providence punishes it by 
making the shock too great—for I know that 
this stroke was brought on by the revelation of 
that Erskine. Dear, dear! who would believe 
there was so much wickedness in this world ? 
But Providence is with us. Tl hide the packet, 
my Gabriel.”’ 

Her son turned the packet over. He eved it 
warily, A temptation evidently strengthened in 
his mind to retain possession of the packet. He 
slowly held it toward her, She instantly snatched 
it from him. 

“ Remember, it will be the loss of a fortune to 
you if anything mischances me and this is gone, 
he adjured her. ‘Tt will be your loss. Be care- 
ful. Where will vou put it?” 

‘Do vou see the enormous headposts of that 
hedstead ? Tt must be more than a hundred 
years old.”’ 

Gabriel’s mother pointed to the high, broad, 
antique bedstead. Gabriel glanced at it in some 
perplexity and nodded, 

Very well) They are hollow. 
it before I had heen here four davs. 
the packet there—sce ?”’ 

Mrs. Gwynne pushed down a trifoliate piece 
of carving. The cumbersome headpost: was, as 
she said, hollow. 

That is what I call safe.’ Gabricl observed, 
in great satisfaction, as she deposited the packet 
therein and closed it. ‘Promise me not to 
touch it until something happens me, because 
it will not benefit vou until then,” he urged. 

“T wouldn’t touch it for anything in the 
world. Besides, I]t forget it by to-morrow."’ 

“Good night, then.’? Gabriel departed, whis- 
tling to himself. 

Mrs. Gwynne sat very still for several minutes, 
then locked the door. 

“Tt’s no good telling me that stuff.’’ she said, 
audibly, “‘T’ll see for myself.”’ 

The trifoliate piece of wood was again pushed 
down, Mrs. Gwynne’s deft fingers broke the 
seals, The wrappings fell away and disclosed 
an ebony casket. She opened it and beheld the 
diamond, 

“(Great heavens !'" she ejaculated, in affright. 

A thousand glittering tongues of fire seemed 
to dart from the great gem. Hastily shutting 
the easket, she returned it to the concealment 
chosen for it. 

‘First and last, this diamond will be the ruin 
T sav that now. [believe it is charmed 
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to throw a spell over people and ruin them. — I 
won't touch it. I’m afraid of it.’’ 

Mrs. Gwynne shuddered and caught her breath. 
She lovked around timorously, lest some unsus- 
pected presence had seen and heard her. 

“Tf the colonel lives, Gabriel is ruined ; if the 
colonel dies, Gabriel will be a grand gentleman.”’ 

She told off the situation on her fingers. The 
summing of it was widely different in its two re- 
sults. But the woman had scuffled with greater 
odds, She did up her curls in their greasy pa- 
pers and dozed in her chair. Finally she went to 
hed. No thought of the hapless colonel broke 
into her dreams. The light footfall of the colo- 
nel’s granddaughter passing at midnight along 
the upper hall never disturbed her. 

In the stillness of midnight Jet crept down to 
the library. She could hear voices both in the 
study and library, None of them resembled her 
grandfather's, She tapped at the door gently. 
Treseott opened it. Something very like shocked 
surprise appeared in his countenance. 

“Tam not coming in, Mr. Trescott,”? she said, 
humbly. ‘But T cannot rest. Will) vou. tell 
me if there is any change?” 

“There is very little change, my dear child,” 
he said, kindly. ‘So. dittle as not to be per: 


ceptible. But the physicians have hope. Go to 
your rest now. To will call vou if there is a 
change. Good night.”’ 


Jet did as he desired her, and the watcher re- 
turned to his vigil. 

Breakfast seemed a mere form to Trescott. He 
gave the physician an absent-minded attention, 
which seemed especially conducive to the other's 
entertainment, since it left a clear field for copi- 
ous medical opinions. The lawyer sipped his 
coffee meditatively. Then both returned to the 
library, just as Solomon ushered in a visitor. 

“TL speak with those gentlemen. Which is 
Mr, Treseott 2?” sharply announced the stranger, 
brushing past the butler without the faintest cer- 
emony. ‘Pardon me, sir, My name is Erskine 
—nephew of John Erskine,’? he briefly an- 
nounced, at the same time closing the library 
door behind him.“ T wish to see Mr. Trescott. 
Which is Mr. Treseott ?”’ 

“My name is Treseott —— 

“Yes, yes,’ interrupted the other. ‘And 
this is the physician? A few minutes privately, 
Mr. Trescott. Tl see vou later, doctor.’’ 

When the physician had gone into the study, 
the stranger divested himself of overcoat and 
overshoes. In appearance he absurdly resem- 
bled his uncle. His great precautions against 
the weather and attenuated, under-sized person 
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indicated a chronic ailment of some nature. 
Fretful and nervous in manner, belligerent and 
irate in temper, he seemed merely a second edi- 
tin of John Erskine himself. The waspish, 
diminutive invalid reappeared, as it were—quite 
as untiringly waspish, but a degree Jess an in- 
vali. He unfolded the purpose of his visit 
without circumlocution. 

“T arrived in the night. I have examined 
the locality of the murder, as well as the remains 
of my uncle. Tt is needless to say that Iam de- 
termined to discover the assassin. And need I 
tell you that T have brought a detective, besides 
being somewhat gifted in that way myself? My 
uncle has bequeathed me his estate. I shall 
show my affection and gratitude by doing all in 
my power to hang his murderer.” 

The little man rubbed his hands and looked 
helligerently at the lawyer, as if he rather sus- 
pected him either of being the criminal himself, 
orat least disapproving of his intentions toward 
the criminal, 

“Tlearn at the lodge that my uncle made a 
communication to Colonel Castleton ; also that 
the weapon—evidently a foreign one— was rec- 
ognized hy Colonel Castleton. Under these cir- 
cumstances it is necessary that IT should see him. 
You are a lawyer; judge for yourself whether 
these may not be important points of evidence.”’ 

The stranger’s sharp, positive voice ceased ab- 
Tuptly, 

“Tadmit that they are very important. It ix 
unfortunate that the colonel did not relate the 
history of the blade to me. He not only recog- 
uized, but remembered perfectly the whereabouts 
of that weapon. He deferred these matters until 
your arrival. In doing so T fear he has defeated 
the ends of justice. No one could foresee that 
the great finale of his career was so close. He 
is past speech or cognizance of human events 
now,’? 

The lawyer sighed hopelessly and gazed into 
the fire, as if the matter had ended. 

“Mr. Trescott,’? began the stranger, pointing 
his thin finger at the other impressively, then 
resting its tip on the side of his prominent nose 
vhile he spoke, “the man who possessed that 
weapon is the man who killed John Erskine, 
and T shall arrest him for the murder, be he 
whom he may.”? 

Trescott shook his head sadly. 

“You will never know, for Cadmus Castleton 
cannot tell you. The weapon has reappeared 
after thirty-two years of absence.”’ 

“Colonel Castleton must be roused to con- 
sriousness, if possible, energetically broke in the 
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irrepressible Erskine. “Will you allow the ef- 
fort to be made?” 

“Tam not his physician,’ 
joinder. 

“Will you call his physician and let me pro- 
pose this to him? T sav, Mr. Trescott’’—the 
visitor moved nearer and dropped his voice—“ I 
know the substance of that dying communica- 
tion to Colonel Castleton, and TI believe T can 
lay my finger upon the murderer. There is one 
link missing—it is the weapon.” 

Treseott made a gesture of dissent as he said: 

“You are mistaken, sir. The communication 
itself must be established by irrefragable proof. 
To do that will require at least some days. As 
a legal man I give vou a piece of professional ad- 
vice : Do not show your hand until it has closed 
upon your proofs. Nothing is so beguiling as a 
false security. Give vour criminal the oppor- 
tunity of recovering from his first apprehension. 
He is under vour eve.”’ 

The stranger’s finger tapped his nose at each 
word of his reply. 

“Very true; he is under my eve, 
vice ix eS 

“Tf you ask me for a consigne, it would be 
‘silence,’ ?? supplemented the lawyer. 

“T accept it. Will vou eall the physician ? 
There is no time to be lost.”” 

The brisk stranger spoke rapidly. Te started 
to the door himself. Evidently he had set him- 
self to work upon this ugly investigation with a 
determination to bring some one to the bar of 
justice. No scruples of delicaey or feeling ham- 
pered him. Trescott summoned the physician. 
The same apathy was apparent in his manner. 
The sanguine alertness of Erskine contrasted 
oddly with the indifference of the lawyer. 

‘Doctor, is there any possibility of rousing 
your patient to consciousness for ao few mio- 
ments ?” 

The physician consulted his watch and re- 
flected a moment. 

‘A telegram was sent last night for a consult- 
ing physician from the city. He cannot reach 
here before to-morrow, Tt will be too late. Col- 
onel Castleton was bevond hope from the first 
moment of his seizure. Colonel Castleton is 
slowly regaining consciousness now. — It may last 
two or three minutes. Certainly not longer, 
When it is over, all will be over,” was the slow, 
regretful response. 

The nervous stranger ran to the hall-door and 
signaled some one outside, 

6 There is a chance, Porter’? he announced to 
a qhiet individual, dressed in’ clerien) black, 
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“Now, gentlemen, will you permit us to wait 
for this moment of consciousness?’ urged Mr. 
Erskine, clinging tenaciously to the concrete pur- 
pose. ‘TIT trust’ ¥ou are mistaken, doctor, in 
thinking the case hopeless. I hear he was a man 
of indomitable will,!:and believe that Colonel 
Castleton will fight for his life. I have a strong 
faith in will power.”? 

An incredulous smile flitted over the face of 
the medical man. os. 

‘¢ Judge for yourself whether will power exists 
here,’’ he said, opening the study door. 

The two strangers followed him into the study. 
Trescott slowly walked to the table and sat down 
opposite the couch. Stretched’ upon it was the 
fine form of his old friend, rigidly, helplessly still. 
There seemed such an utter powerlessness that 
the form might have been a carved image of 
wood or stone, breathing mechanically. Long, 
hardly drawn breaths alone betokéned the lin- 
gering of the soul. Cadmus Castleton had fallen 
from a giddy height to a terrible depth. He 
must fain lie Just where they laid him. Not a 
hand or a foot had power of changing its posi- 
tion. His white hair was smooth and shining. 
The hands, never roughened by toil, rested on 
the pillows beside him. The hue of his face was 
neither deathly nor unnatural. It maintained 
the tinge of high health. The old colonel might 
have been sleeping, save for the utter immobility 
of his repose. t 

Solomon gat on one side; the doctor’s chair 
was on the other. The butler never removed his 
gaze from the features of his old master. Now 
and then a tear secretly rolled down the mulatto 
cheek. Once in a while he held his hand before 
the half-open, lustrous eyes. Ah, me! they 
never noticed. He called softly : : 

‘¢Marse Cadmus! Ole master! It’s Solomon, 
sir’? 1 But the colonel. could not. hear. 

The strangers glanced’ at each other doubt- 
fully and seated themselves in a distant part of 
the room. The splendid old man still had power 
to exact deference. He was dying, but he was 
still the dominant Castleton. The same silence 
fell upon the entire group. No one could talk 
in that presence. The clock ticked without ruth 
or remorse. The minutes moved on inexorably. 
The breaths wavered. The physician looked at 
him in keen scrutiny, when a rapid quiver seemed 
to pass over the colonel’s features. The doctor 
again took his watch. 

‘“Mr, Trescott,’’ he said, leaning close to the 
colonel’s ear—another quiver and slight move- 
ment betokened at least a faint consciousness of 
sound—‘‘if he regains his senses at all, it will 
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be in five minutes. Whatever he is to do on 
earth must be done then.”’ 

Trescott rang the bell violently. The two 
strangers approached the couch respectfully. A 
servant carried the promised summons to Jet. 
It had been long delayed, but it came at last. 
Her grandfather’s friend awaited her in the 
library. 

‘My dear child,’? he said, in an unsteady 
voice, ‘‘ prepare yourself for the worst. But for 
his sake be calm. We hope for a transient con- 
sciousness. It is of momentous importance not 
to abridge it by agitation. Come.”’ 

Jet whitened to a deadly pallor. Neverthe- 
less, the marble firmness of her aspect relieved 
Trescott of doubt. The tearless grief in her beau- 
tiful face touched and pained the beholders as 
she pressed her lips to the silver-white hair and 
clasped the powerless hand in hers. 

“Speak to him,’’ whispered the physician. 

“*Grandfather! Grandfather !’’ 

The musical semi-tones, low and sweet as they 
were, woke the mind from its terrible lethargy. 
Cadmus Castleton turned his gaze upon the group 
around him. It was no longer vacant. Travel- 
ing over the faces, it rested upon Jet. 

‘*My darling,’’ he, said, in rapid, clear tones, 
‘we are deceived. Can you forgive me? I 
shave made another mistake.” 

She pressed her face down to his tenderly. 

“T love you. I have nothing to forgive.” 

He only sighed, while his glance, still keen 
and penetrating, returned in sharp inquiry to the 
group confronting him. This last effort of the 
faculties would barely extend over a moment or 
two. His face was already flushing. 

‘Do you recognize this ?”’ demanded Mr. Ers- 
kine, suddenly holding up the weapon he wished 
to identify. 

““Yes.’? The monosyllable was decisive. 

“What did you do with it thirty-two years 
ago?’’ rapidly questioned Erskine. 

“T gave it to my half-brother, Gabriel Gwynne. 
It must have been among his effects. I—I——” 

He stopped, and raising suddenly from his pil- 
lows, struggled to finish his sentence. : 

¢ {——."" 

The high, clear tone broke short off. Falling 
back on the pillows with a heavy, dull sound, 
the dauntless old colonel was dead. 


CHAPTER NIT. 
THE VIGIL IN THE SILVER REGIONS. 


Wuey Barry Wyndham parted with Jet and 
quitted his home, he parted at once with the old 
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sybarite habits, the idleness and luxury, as well 
as the sentiment of his life. His face was set 
westward. The most insignificant of straws has 
sometimes pointed a career. In Barry’s case, 
the word of a chance fellow-traveler decided his 
future. The man was a Texan, of no repute in 
other regions, but of some renown as a dead shot 
and fearless rider on the plains. 

‘*Pard, this is no place for huntin’ fortunes,’”’ 
he said to the handsome young fellow. 

They were sitting around the campfire. Half 
a dozen men in buckskin breeches and shirts and 
broad-brimme:! hats, shading faces more or less 
sunburned and swarthy, smoked and told tales 
of adventure and valor, in which, it must be 
confessed, they were usually the heroes, An 
emigrant’s wagon flanked them on ‘both sides. 
Mules, tethered hy ropes, grazed peacefully on 
the dried grass. The wind from the snow-capped 
mountains twisted the column of smoke into fan- 
tastic shapes. Some of the faces still retained 
the smooth, unhardened appearance of the new 
comer. More of them had roughened by ex- 
posure and hardship. None were so handsome 
as Barry Wyndham, lying at full length on the 
ground. He listened to the deeds of daring with 
growing suspicion of the unblushing mendacity 

‘of the narrator. 

“No. Isay, pard,’’ continued ‘‘ Texas,’’ re- 
moving his pipe and pushing his hat back, ‘“ this 
is not the place to halt. There area sight too 
many ahead of us. Now I’m a-goin’ to take the 
trail due southwest, and if you'll go ’long we'll 
take up a claim and search out dirt—that’ll pay 
sure and soon.”’ 

“Soon !”’ echoed Barry, catching the one word 
of greatest significance to him. ‘‘ How do you 
know we will have better chances there than 
here?”’ he questioned. 

“How do I know ?” repeated ‘ Texas,’’ archly. 
‘Why nat’ral enough. More’n fifteen years 
ago I found out from a Yuta Injun that a south- 
west trail would bring me to whar pay dirt wasn’t 
hard to find. I say, pards, wh’ever will go, ?'m 
main sure that Yuta Injun knowed what he 
knowed, and lem me tell you, I’m main sure I 
kin find it som’ers ’bout, and rake it out rich.”’ 

Thus it happened that a few days later a party 
of four, on tough little mules, struck into a trail 
due southwest. They piodded over some leagues 
of country. ‘‘Texas’’ proved himself an able 
pilot, in what he averred was his first journey 
through these wilds. 

By the compass and pole star the rider of the 
plains found his way. The negative advantages 
evinced themselves at every step. There were 
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not “so many ahead of them.’* All things must 
have a terminus. ‘‘ Texas’’ consulted his mem- 
ory for the directions of the Yuta Indian, and 
after many weary days made a halt in a gorge, 
on the edge of a small creck. Barry Wyndham 
and his confreres staked out the claim, erected 
their shanty and turned up a surprising amount 
of soil with the new picks and shovels. The sea- 
son waxed late, and the weather still was mild. 
Straggling prospectors occasionally tramped past 
in the dim distance. None approached the 
shanty. They seemed to have left the fevered 
multitude of ore-scckers far in the rear. It was 
certain that neither of the four knew the name 
of the other. ‘‘ Texas’ had probably forgotten 
it, if indeed he ever had any other name. Barry 
found no occasion to remember that he had ever 
answered to any other patronymic save that of 
‘*The General.’? The two others were known 
respectively as ‘Spades’? and ‘Clubs.’? They 
prospected daily through the thick sage brush. 
They scarred the hillsides with long excoriations, 
blasted and drilled the suggestive rocks, dammed 
and diverted the current of the creck. Neither 
track nor trace of gold dust or silver repaid the 
toil, Barry Wyndham’s white hands, quite as 
shapely as those of the old squire—blistered in 
stinging welts, but Barry never flagged in his 
efforts. And now the sun glistened and glowed 
on his brown curls. , 

Despite the cool, clear atmosphere, his dark 
shirt was unbuttoned at the throat. Drops of 
moisture crept slowly along the bronzed cheek 
and chin. Nevertheless, the splendid muscular 
figure bent steadily to the toil. Below him, in 
the ravine, he could see Texas shoveling fresh 
earth on a diminutive breakwater. Far over 
and above him, Spades and Clubs wended their 
way through the juniper and stunted pines 
down the precipitous hill to the shanty. Their 
slow, despondent gait evinced another disap- 
pointment. Barry sighed and rested for a mo- 
ment on the long handle of the shovel, watching 
them descend the smooth steps. 

‘*T wonder if it will go on this way ?”’ he mut- 
tered to himself, after the manner of solitary 
people. ‘‘I wonder, too, if Texas has played 
us false? It would be as much as his’ life is 
worth to do it.”’ 

Barry’s thoughts roamed back to the golden 
hair and shy eyes of the woman for whom he 
toiled. * Barry’s gaze roved over the sunlit 
landscape, downward to the shrewd, apathetic 
Texas in the ravine below. He was whistling 
cheerily. Once in awhile a loud laugh broke 
from him. Now and then a half-shout resounded 
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in his coarse voice. Whoever else might be dis- 
appointed by the futility of their efforts, Texas 
assuredly was not. Hope deferred very evidently 
did not ‘sicken”? his heart. He had lured 
then away from the peaks where other men 
grew rich in less time than they had consumed 
in the journey hither. Whether the man vi- 
ciously enjoyed the gloom of his comrades, or 
whether he was really insensible to the disheart- 
ening effect of perpetual failure, no one could 
determine. He had promised, with a certainty 
carrying conviction, to point out where ore could 
he found, ‘‘sure and soon.’’? The swift and sud- 
den descent of winter might check even prospect- 
ing at any moment, but Texas gave no sign 
of what everybody else thought—defeat. His 
philosophic content verged sometimes too close 
to secret exultation not to rouse a doubt, fast be- 
coming a suspicion, that the man had no grounds 
for his assurances. Barry dared not syllable the 
dangerous belief to his companions. His gaze 
rested intently upon Texas. 

“That devilish laughter of his means us mis- 
chief.” 

The man at that instant looked up, and taking 
off his hat waved it above his head with a loud 
whoop. Barry set the shovel into the earth with 
4 precision making manifest at once his pre-oc- 
cupation of mind. The miserable résimmné of the 


last few months weakened his energy. The time 


slipped by, he reflected, and Jet, his promised 
wife, waited for him in patient trust. He seemed 
to see her beautiful soft eyes beaming in the 
tinged glory of the sunset. He fancied he heard 
the musical mezzo of her tones wafted through 
the clear atmosphere. It came on the spicy, fra- 
grant wind, but always from afar. A white mist 
hung over the distant mountain crest. A pleas- 
ant, resinous odor blew in his face. It was all 
fair and silent and terribly monotonous to one 
maddened by taunting, elusive fortunes. 

“Yet Iam growing imaginative as a silly girl," 
he exclaimed, seizing the shovel with a sudden, 
teckless force. 

“Tsay, pard,”’ called out Texas, coming up 
at that moment, smiling in the utmost content, 
"pears like you could go on fur years yit, un- 
lenninin’ this ’ere claim afore you turn up tin.” 

There was something keenly interrogative and 
liabolically mirthful in the eye scanning Barry’s 
lugubrious countenance. 

“You're kinder workin’ yourself to ribs fur 
nothin’, ain’t you?” 

“T confess to being a trifle down-hearted,”’ 
Barry said, irritated by the vicious twinkle in 
the eye of the man. 


‘See here, pard—more’n fifteen year ago, I 
come up with a fortin, but I ain’t quite hitched 
on to it yit,’’ answered Texas, in a consola- 
tory tone. ‘‘I was a trader in them days, pard 
—jes’ picked up cattle and horses from the wagon 
trains and traded ’em in New Mexico, kinder 
quict-like,’”? and the man laughed meaningly. 
“That was better’n fifteen year ago.”’ 

‘*With me everything is a year in advance,”’ 
carelessly commented Barry. ‘‘ With you every- 
thing was fifteen years ago. What have you 
been doing all those fifteen years?’ 

The man leaned on his shovel handle. 

‘*Pard, what if I had a little scrape and had 
to lay low those fifteen years? And see here, 
pard, what if I didn’t have no scrape ?”’ 

His hard, changeless face conveyed no glint of 
meaning, but the faintest menace was in his cool, 
indifferent tone. 

“It is nobody's affair but your own,’ 
sponded Barry. 

“« Jes’ so, pard ; it’s nobody's business where 
I spent them fifteen vear. Mebbe you can’t 
squarely own where every vear of your own has 
been spent ?”’ 

The words were interrogative and curious. 

‘‘T have not passed a very stirring life. In 
fact, the main part of every year in the fifteen, ax 
well as the preceding ones, has been spent in 
Virginia.”’ 

Barry fronted the swarthy face of the trader. 
Impassive as it might be, he fancied that a swift 
shade of some sort of feeling flashed over it. 

“Verginny !’ he echoed. ‘Sence I call to 
mind, P’ve knowed folks from Verginny. They 
were mostly powerful fools—xavin’ yourself, Gin- 
eral,’’ observed the other, depositing an immense 
quid of tobacco in his mouth. ‘‘ There was one 
on’em as was called after the feller as’ll blow 
his horn some o’ these ’ere days,’’ 

“Yes. Gabriel, I suppose?’ laughed Barry. 

The trader nodded, in the dry, utterly emo- 
tionless way peculiar to him. If his features 
had been of wood they could not have evinced 
less of any kind of expression or vivacity. 
Texas reserved his animated moods for his soli- 
tary moments. Their failure to find ore seemed 
the only subject affording him amusement. 

‘“‘T happen to know of a Gabriel Gwynne.”’ 
Barry’s supplementary clause was careless 
enough. 

The man shot a swift glance at the other as he 
said : 

‘Look ’ere, pard, I didn’t say nothin’ ’bout 
Gabriel Gwynne ; and I don’t want to be trapped 
that way when IT ain’t mentioned no names. But 
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mebbe,”’ he added, with that unmirthful chuckle, 
“T say mebbe, I do know summat of Gabriel 
Gwynne. I mought hev’ heerd of him, you 
see.” 

Barry turned a shovelful of carth from the ore- 
less soil. 

“‘If you have, it must have been some time 
ago—and it?s confoundedly small good anybody 
can hear of him.’’ 

Texas turned the quid in his mouth, and 
finally packed it in one cheek. An undefinable 
alteration crept into his voice. It became a trifle 
aggressive. 

“It might have been in them fifteen years. 
But then, ag’in, pard, ef you knowed Gabriel 
Gwynne, you knowed, anyways, that it wasn’t 
in them fifteen years.” 

‘Halt, there !’’ interrupted Barry. “If vou 
suppose that I know anything whatever of Ga- 
bricl Gwynne’s antecedents you are mistaken. I 
have seen him in Virginia, at Colonel Castle- 
ton’s.” 

“Castleton’s?’’ echoed the trader. This time 
curiosity, surprise and suspicion certainly were 
depicted upon his countenance. ‘‘I say, pard,’’ 
he came a step nearer Barry, ‘‘you ain’t tellin’ 
of these folks a purpose, are you? We've been 
pards on a longish bit of travel, and you ain’t 
never said nothin’ about these folks nor about 
that there fifteen-year business.’’ 

‘* You forgot that you mentioned both the fif- 
teen vears and Gabriel,’’ quietly responded Barry. 

“So I did. And now, I say, you jes’ forgit 
that I mentioned ’em. I don’t hev no kind of 
hankerin’ after news of ’em.”’ 

The tone never varied in its even sameness. 
There was something unpleasant in its very 
quietness. Barry lifted his head from an in- 
quisitive scrutiny of the soil. 

‘Texas, you are in no danger of hearing of 
(iabriel Gwynne from me. What his career may 
have been I do not care to conjecture. Gabriel 
Gwynne and his mother reside with Colonel Cas- 
tleton, who was a half-brother of old Gabriel 
Gwynne. I am interested in the Castletons, but 
not disposed to discuss the Gwynnes with you 
or anybody else.” 

Barry’s clear, fearless voice ccased abruptly. 
The trader stared at him fixedly. His lower jaw 
dropped ; his sunken eyes glittered ; he tossed 
down the shovel, flung the pick from his shoul- 
der and uttered an ejaculation of mingled pro- 
fanity and amazement. 

‘Gabriel and his mother!’ he repeated— 
‘Gabriel and his mother! Gabriel—and—his 
mother Fi 


He jerked up the shovel—‘‘ Hooked on to the 
Castletons—Gabriel and his mother !’’ 

A consciousness of the surprise, very evident 
in Barry’s face, seemed to recall the man to a 
sense of his incautious speech. He returned the 
pick to his shoulder. Evidently Texas scarcely 
knew that he was doing it. Four words shattered 
his impenetrable stoicism. Four words found 
the vulnerable point, disturbing his hard, stony 
impassiveness. The four words were ‘ Gabriel 
and his mother.’’? Barry noted him curiously 
for an instant. 

‘Apparently you know more of them than I 
do,” he said, heedlessly. 

‘*Pard, I never said I knowed more of ‘em, 
or knowed ’em at all—Gabriel and his mother !”’ 
The man reiterated the four words upon which 
his thoughts evidently centred. ‘I don’t know 
?em, and jes’ you forgit that I said a word ’long 
of Gabriel and his mother.” 

Turning short away, Texas strode off toward 
the shanty. Half-way over the opposite hill 
Barry saw him toss down the implements, and 
enunciate something in emphatic tones. He felt 
sure it was ‘‘Gabriel and his mother!’ ‘‘ Ga- 
briel—and—his mother !”’ 

A strange perplexity at the singular behavior 
of the usually stolid trader diverted his thoughts 
for the time from the barren soil. He mentally 
reviewed all the facts coming to his knowledge 
of Gabriel. They were scant and unsatisfactory. 
It seemed an odd coincidence to find in the shift- 
ing scenes of rough mining life perhaps informa- 
tion of these Gwynnes. Evidently the trader 
endeavored to blind him by a flimsy denial of 
what was patent to any eye—that he had some 
acquaintance with their past history. Barry spec- 
ulated as to how and where their lives had crossed 
each other. THe wondered at the singular and 
perpetual reference to “‘ fifteen years ago.”? He 
pondered upon the resentment of a chance notice 
of the interim. A mere accidental observation 
had touched upon the sore spot in a career no 
one supposed either reputable or fortunate. 

“Another day gone, and no success,’’ the 
young fellow said, shouldering the emblems of 
labor, and slowly following the path to their 
rough home. 

No one asked the other of their luck. No one 
had cheering prospects to discuss. They lapsed 
into a moody silence. Texas had invariably 
grown hilarious in exact ratio to their dejection. 
He usually related his most thrilling adventures ; 
vivaciously narrated his most appalling perils. 
To-night he did neither one nor the other. The 
veteran trader and miner started no talk upon 
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any subject. They drank their coffee and smoked 
in grewsome conclave ; nobody cared for the per- 
sonal affairs of the others. There were no con- 
fidences between the miners—no lifting of a thin, 
impalpable vail, shutting off life before they be- 
came ‘The Gineral,’’ or ‘‘Spades,’’ or ‘‘Texas.’’ 
Their interest limited itself to the existence be- 
ginning in the silver regions. The accident of a 
retrospective allusion left decidedly disagreeable 
results, Texas, in his quaint, dry way, had ex- 


The faint, resinous odor refreshed him. <A 
steep, precipitous hill rose behind the shanty. 
Lines of small bowlders ranged themselves one 
above the other, opposite them. It was a shel- 
tered spot, oddly secluded and romantic. The 
wash and ripple of the creek, not far distant, 
broke the stillness. Ile strolled along the slop- 
ing path by which he had returned to the shanty 
from his last abrasion of the hillside. The path 
itself bore evidence of few footsteps ; they were 
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cellent company. He almost enjoyed their ill- 
luck, notwithstanding his own responsibility for 
i. Perhaps more than Barry began reluctantly 
to take that view of the unfailing spirit of Texas. 
To-night, however, the trader smoked in a dreary 
hush, and Barry fancied that he watched him 
furtively, An uncomfortable feeling of a stealthy 
‘plonage upon every move gathered upon him. 

€ young fellow emptied his pipe and laid it 
on the shelf above his berth. Sauntering to the 
door, he looked up the gulch for a moment, then 
stepped outside. 


most of them trodden by Barry. He appropri- 
ated this point of the compass as the direction of 
his share of the prospecting. Each went forth 
in diverse ways in the morning; all returned 
with the same disappointment in the evening, 
There was individuality of endeavor, but a sad 
community of failure. He sauntered through 
the sage brush toward his own domain, as they 
each styled the area of their several labors. 
‘West and Southwest ’’ described the bearings 
of Barry’s sovereignty. 

Crossing the creek in the ravine, the young 
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fellow became aware of a crackling of twigs be- 
A few stunted trees shut off all -ight 
He glanced about) him 


hind hin. 
of the winding path. 
warily, not altogether sure that some four-footed 
Chemyomight not appear. That fear pave way 
to surprise when he had a glimpse of Texas 
coming rapidly and cautiously through | the 
brush, 

Barry passed on up the opposite hillside, Tf 
the trader had any sinister purpose in’ dodging 
hix steps, delay only favored his design. Half 
way Up he made another swift survey of the 
path behind him. ‘Phe trader might have easily 
overtaken him, but he had vanished. Bar- 
ry’s eye roved over the brush on the hills ad- 
jJacent and the ravine, but) Texas was nowhere 
visible, Concealment, however, could be at hand 
on every side, and without: doubt) the trader 
shunned observation of the man he pursued. 

“Confoundedly odd ?? concluded Barry, re- 
suming his ascent of the steep hill. Near the 
crest he paused again and seated himself on a 
jutting spur of crumbling rock, The low pines 
effectually shielded him from observation. ©The 
leafy carpet under his feet had been ages in the 
weaving, but it covered the clefts and. fissures 
with artful sereens and cushions, Sitting mo- 
tionless: for several minutes, Barry’s piercing 
glance detected a movement in’ the brush not 
far away, 

“Hello there !? he called, 

Texas reared his head suddenly into. sight. 
His foreed laugh and assumed joviality of man- 
ner only partially covered his confusion. 

‘(Pard, Twas just tryin’ how an Injun might 
erawl up on you, unbeknownst-like,’? he said, 
vavly and jauntily advancing from the brush, 

* Tam not sure it would have been altogether 
unknown,”? good-naturedly replied Barry. 

The man recoiled a step. His hand involun- 
tarily sought the long pistol inside his coat. 

“Did you—L say, pard—did you see me?" 
he questioned, 

Rarry laughed carelessly. 

‘TP saw you when TL called, and just as T crossed 
the ereek,’? he answered. 

The hand of the trader fell away from the pis- 


tol. The suspicion in his expression and voice 
seemed to die out. He moved) several steps 
nearer, 


*Gineral, Pye been a-thinkin’ and a-thinkin’ 
he commenced, “long of that onged!y yarn about 
Gabriel and his mother."" 

He watehed Barry with the same furtive, un- 
easy serutiny while he spoke. 

SSo have [7° retorted Barry, 
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7 And that ‘ere George Castleton,” went on 
the trader. 

But DT onever mentioned George Castleton,” 
interrupted Barry. 

The hand of the trader grasped the pistol 
avain by a swift, dexterous movement. Evi- 
dently he debated whether he should send a 
ballet through the handsome man lounging idly 
on the rocks opposite him. Perhaps the calm, 
unafraid tranquillity of Barry's manner changed 
the ready alternative of Western impulse. Prob- 
ably other motives withheld a hand free to use 
the murderous weapon of the plains. 

‘Jes’ so, pard,’’ he said, pleasantly ; vou 
never inentioned him. I knowed that you 
didi’t, and T knowed that I did. But that Ga- 
briel and his mother you did mention, ef I call 
to mind rightly ; and [ was agoin’ to ask ef she 
was widder to the old Gabriel Gwynne ?”’ 

“Yes, she is the widow of old Gabriel Gwynne, 
half-brother to Colonel Cadmus Castleton,’’ care- 
fully explained Barry. 

‘Jes’ so, pard. And the young Gabriel 
CGiwynne is her son—the widder’s son ?”? queried 
Texas, with a low laugh, this time of genuine 
amusement, 

“Yes.” 

“And they live with the old Castleton ?”’ 

“Yes; they have lived with him for several 
vers.” 

“Jes? so, pard, And he is rich, and George 
Castleton is dead ?’? continued Texas, shrewdly. 
‘And, pard, the old Castleton had no more 
children, had he—no more’n the old) Gabriel 
had? One’s their number.” 

“T believe they drew the line at one,’’ laughed 
Barry. ‘ 

“So the widder’s son has summat from the 
old Gabriel 2” persisted the trader. 

‘Some property, To imagine. Old Gabriel 
(Gwynne, Ihave heard, inherited a considerable 
estate. But he was given to drink.’’ 

Jes’ so. He was fond of a drop when I—I 
heerd of him last. T never seen George Castle- 
ton, But me and Tom Bowen was pards in 
them times, en Tom knowed him and knowed 
what become of him.” 

“He was shipwrecked, was he not?” de- 
manded) Barry, at a loss to comprehend the 
drift of this seeming frankness. That it had a 
motive, he understood, How the motive con- 
cerned himself was a mystery. 

“He might ‘a’ be'n shipwrecked, but he wasn’t 
shipwrecked bad. He started ’crost the plains 
from Mexico with Tom Bowen. En’, pard, jes 
you mind this, now- Tom fetched up in New 
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Orleans, but George Castleton never fetched up 
nowhere,” 

The trader looked at him intently and sig- 
nificantly, 

“Do vou mean that he was murdered by 
Bowen? You can’t mean that?’ exclaimed 
Barry. 

‘Jes’ so, now; Tomean that,’? returned the 
trader, stolidly. ‘‘ Bowen's dead these fiftecn 
year, It don’t hurt to blow on him. — But,’’ he 
ulded, warily, “it was Tom had the drop on 
Castleton and did it—not so fur from here, either, 
pad.” 

Again the trader watche | Barry narrowly, a 
sharp suspicion in his face. 

“Thave always been told that George Castle- 
ton was lost at sea. But it was many years ago, 
and it is fortunate that his family were never 
letter informed as to his death. He had hard 
luck, poor fellow! But we are most of us un- 
lucky,” sighed Barry, 

Texas chewed his tobacco meditatively, while 
he looked at his handsome comrade in undis- 
yuised admiration. The rough, hard trader felt 
the potency of the debonnaire beauty of the 
Wyndham he had chanced upon. 

“Pard, you come a long way huntin’ for sil- 
ver?” he queried. 

“Yes, yes—a confoundedly long way ; and 
sometimes I think we might have been wiser to 
take our chances at the peaks.”’ 

The doleful tone of the response seemed cheer- 
ing to the trader. 

“You kinder think, Grineral, as ’twasn’t the 
sjuiare thing fur me to fetch you out’n the silver 
rezions ”? asked Texas. 

“T don’t hold you accountable for our failure, 
Texas. Tam in such haste to find a fortune 
that T am impatient. ”? 

“True nuff; but you won't give up yit, will 
you?” 

“No; that is, not for a short time vet,’ 
(oubtfully rejoined Barry. 

“South and southwest, pard, is what I’ve 
heerd,”” slowly resumed the trader. ‘South to 
the bed of the creck ; southwest, forty-five feet 
{rom the middle of the creek bed, to the centre 
of the black ledge of the bowlders. I’ve had a 
notion that summat like pay dirt is laying low 
there.” 

The trader glanced at Barry and laughed to 
himeelf, the same gleeful, chuckling laugh, as if 
he enjoyed some hidden jest. 

“The directions might have been less precise. 
Tam convinced there is neither silyer nor gold 
on the claim,’? 
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Berry rose from his seat as he spoke, and 
vawned, sleepily. 

‘* Are vou going back to the shanty now ?”’ 

‘Sure. What call have I to stay here 2? was 
the quick answer. 

‘Very well. We'll be off, then.” 

Barry started ina long, swinging stride through 
the brush. Texas followed casily the rapid 
walker, 

*Pard, jes a word,”’ he said, as they ascended 
the last slope. ‘I’ve a notion that what them 
Injuns said was so: South to the bed of the 
creek 3 southwest from the middle of the creek 
hed, forty-five fect to the centre of the black 
ledge of bowlders. say, pard, you won’t quit 
without puttin’ a blast in them rocks on my 
side? Them might be the rocks, you know.”? 

* You have blasted in several places. There is 
ho trace of metal,’’ answered Barry, 

**Jes so, but ole fellers like me has their no- 

tions. It’s my notion to hev you promise to put 
a fuse ’long bout whur that Injun spun his yarn 
"bout the tin. I say, pard, *twon’t hurt to prom- 
ise,’ 
‘All right, Texas. You shall show me just 
where it might be,’ laughed Barry. ‘I will 
measure the distance and be very exact. Does 
that satisfy vou? But understand,’? amended 
Barry, “Iam not sanguine that we have found 
the right creck or ledge. In fact, it is my con- 
viction that we must move nearer the peaks.”’ 

“‘Mebbe so,’”? and Texas whistled, in his 
shrill, noisy whistle, some air familiar only to 
himself. 

‘*T believe they are all asleep,’’ Barry said, as 
they reached the shanty. 

Audible snoring proved the correctness of his 
conjecture. Their comrades had turned in, and 
slept the resonant sleep of the tired miner. Bar- 
ry’s foot was on the log doorstep, when Texas 
laid his hand ‘on his arm. The intent, thor- 
oughly-in-earnest manner of the trader arrested 
him even more than the detaining grasp. 

‘‘Gineral,’’ he whispered, ‘‘ south to the bed 
of the creck ; southwest from the middle of the 
bed, forty-five feet to the centre of the black 
ledge of bowlders. You won't forgit ?”’ 

His long, strong fingers still held to Barry's 
arm. He looked at him in menacing anxiety. 
The man meant to exact a binding promise, and 
just as plainly he trusted to Barry’s word, once 
pledged, for its rigid observance. 

‘Texas, you forget that your domain is south 
and southwest. Why don’t you try the meas- 
urements yourself, if you have faith in them 2” 
Barry asked, with an incredulous smile. 
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‘Well, pard, it’s jes’ this way: I believe in 
your luck, and it’s so that I’ ve worked the south 
and southwest slice of this ’ere claim; but I 
haven’t taken the bearings as that infernal Yuta 
Injun give ’em to me. Now, I want you to take 
the bearings and put a fuse right square in whar 
the redskin said. I say, Gineral, is it’greeable 
to you?” 

The trader laughed in assumed mirth. His 
tone and manner were jocular ; his expression 
and steady gaze singularly solicitous. 

“Very good—I’ll do it, Texas. Some day we 
can take the bearings together, and I will put 
the fuse exactly in the spot, if I can find a ledge 
of black bowlders only forty-five feet from the 
creek a 

‘From the middle of the creek bed,’’ cor- 
rected Texas, with odd precision. 

‘From the middle of the creek bed,’’ echoed 
Barry, laughing. ‘‘I will try to be mathemati- 
cally correct.’’ 

‘‘And you won't quit without doing it, even 
if I forgit to call you to mind of it?’ urged the 
trader. 

“‘T say again that I will do it,’? Barry assured 
him. 

‘‘That’s a square promise, then, pard, is it?’ 
persisted Texas, bent upon having the promise 
distinctly syllabled. 

‘On my honor, Texas, I will do it. 
am about to register the promise.”’ 

Barry drew a small blank book from _ his 
pocket. 

“Tt will be an item for my diary.”’ 

“Halt, Gineral! Register the bearin’s too, 
will you? South to the creek ; southwest from 
the middle of the creek bed, forty-five feet to the 
centre of the black ledge of bowlders,”’ reiterated 
the trader. 

“T will write it down, word for word, if it's 
any gratification to you,’’ retorted Barry, step- 
ping into the shanty. 

“ Jes’ so. Write it word for word.” 

Barry sat down on the edge of his berth and 
sharpened a pencil, while Texas threw on more 
faggots. The trader filled his pipe slowly. The 
same furtive glance traveled again and again to 
Barry writing the ‘‘bearings,’? to which he at- 
tached so much importance. 

“T have it, every word, down, Texas.’’ 

Barry closed the book, pushed the pencil 
through the loops, and returned it to his pocket. 

“ Jes’ so, Gin'al,’’? came sleepily from Texas, 
as his head fell on his breast, in apparent heavy 
sleep. 

Barry drew the blankets over his own broad 
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shoulders, and for a time drowsily noted the 
nods and jerks of the trader’s head. The fire 
burned out and smouldered in the ashes. The 
spark in Texas’s pipe faded. An intense cold- 
ness began to pervade the small apartment. An 
unusual wakefulness visited Barry’s couch. He 
had been wont to succumb to heavy slumber al- 
most as soon as his head reached the pillow. A 
drowsy, half-unconsciousness gradually crept over 
him, a chilly sense of fatigue, from which a 
movement of the figure on the hearth roused 
him. 

The trader raised his head and glanced sharply 
from one to the other of the slumbering men. 
He listened for several minutes. No sound ex- 
cept the loud, even breathing of his comrades 
could be distinguished. Quite awakened, Barry 
observed the man without moving a muscle him- 
self. He had been puzzled earlier in the even- 
ing. His perplexity increased several degrecs 
now. The trader seemed to have satisfied him- 
self that they were all, as usual, in a sound 
sleep. He stepped stealthily across to his berth. 
Reaching under it, he drew out a long, narrow 
bag and returned to the fire. Opening it, he 
held a handful of something close to the dim 
glow of two or three coals. Distinctly Barry 
could see that it was a handful of gold dust. 
The man examined it minutely, then, taking the 
bag, went back and threw himsclf down upon 
his own berth. Amazed suspicion grew strong 
upon Barry, becoming a certainty that Texas 
had a purpose of his own to serve in bringing 
them there. Nevertheless, he was very tired. 
Weary wonder as to whether winter had fallen 
upon them in reality mingled with his drowsy 
forebodings. A shadowy idea that the wind had 
blown over the shanty—that they were all freez- 
ing to death—gradually lost itself in a dreamless 
slumber. The night had seemed a brief nap 
when the sun, glistening in his face, awakened 
him. Coffee steamed over the fire. The atmos- 
phere was redolent of the odor of frying meat. 

“It’s no hurry, Gineral, to-day; we won’t do 
much prospecting,’”? gloomily remarked Spades, 
as he turned a flapjack with great dexterity. 
“The snow came down on us two foot deep last 
night, and drifted ten foot high in some places.”’ 

Barry sighed in melancholy dejection. 

Possibly the sun may thaw the snow,”’ he 
suggested, with an abortive effort at cheerfulness. 

‘*Not before another storm comes, probably,”’ 
was the discouraging reply. ‘‘But old Texas 
must have started out before light ; he was gone 
when I first opened my eyes.”’ 

‘‘He’s turned up silver this morning, sure,” 
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Jaughed Clubs, as he stepped inside just then 
and shook the snow from his boots. 

The tins were filled with black coffee. Barry 
and his comrades were about to help themselves 
to flapjacks, when Clubs suddenly started to his 
feet. 

“Boys,”? he ejaculated, “he’s cut! 
played! He's cut !"’ 

“Who ?”’ asked Barry. 

‘What the devil is the matter?’ demanded 
Spades. 

“He's gone, I tell you! 
left us!’ shouted Clubs. 

Barry bounded to the berth, but neither bag 
nor blanket was there. From the shelf above it 
compass and pistols were taken. They looked 
at each other in blank dismay. The trader had 
abandoned them. Whatever his purpose hereto- 
fore, -it was beyond a doubt that he had deserted 
his comrades now. 

The coffee cooled ; the tlapjacks burned to a 
black crisp. The three men never noted break- 
fast or anything save the rifled berth, with its 
unmistakable testimony of abandonment. In- 
dignation blazed into a mad desire for revenge. 
That subsided somewhat as the day wore on, and 
they took counsel together. For some unex- 
plained reason the trader had lured them to this 
dangerously remote spot in the depths of the wil- 
derness ; for some equally inexplicable intent he 
had deliberately forsaken them and vanished, no 
‘one could conjecture where. One by one they 
recalled fragmentary remarks and actions; bit by 
bit they compared unintelligible subterfuges and 
prowlings, and cursed their own blindness and 
folly. 

Slowly from the chaos ideas shaped them- 
‘selves ; events of the last few hours confirmed 
‘suspicion. The trader must have concealed gold 
dust among the bowlders, or he must have lo- 
ated the concealment of gold dust by some one 
else. Certain it was that he had obtained gold, 
and having secured it had = deserted them. 
Plainly some secret of that nature had drawn 
him thither. His directions, written down by 
Barry, indicated the exactness with which the 
spot had been placed by himself or some un- 
known person, 

In spite of the snow, they measured from the 
reek bed southwest to various lines of bowlders 
near it. None approximated the distance of 
forty-five fect, 

“There is one other ledge, which may or may 
not approach as near as forty-five feet. I  re- 
member now that the scoundrel stopped on that 
ledge when he followed me last night,’? Barry 
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said, when they sat around the fire, after the 
short winter day ended. 

‘“*Tt’s no good trying it. Whatever the fellow 
came for, he found it and decamped. We have 
to find our way back to the peaks when the win- 
ter breaks.” 

The more he pondered the conduct of the 
trader, the more the mystery deepened. Every- 
thing pointed to locating the precise measure- 
ments he had given. A conviction possessed 
Barry that some solution would be found there. 
He went to the door to take a last survey of the 
night before turning into his berth. It was calm 
and mild. Barry looked down at the line of the 
creek, visible in the snow. The current rippled 
merrily against the bowlders. He was about to 
¢lose the door when a dull roar, far off in the 
distance, echoed among the bowlders. In an 
instant all was still again. Neither roar nor 
sound of any kind could be heard. The night 
was utterly noiseless. He closed and barred the 
door and brightened up the fire with a couple of 
dry sticks. It blazed in cheerful warmth. Again 
that dull roar struck painfully upon his ear, this 
time neither so dull nor so distant as before. 
Barry listened in apprehensive wonder. — It 
seemed approaching rapidly. The roar, like a 
thunder of cannon, grew deafening. His com- 
rades sprang from their berths. A harsh, tear- 
ing, yrating sound mingled with the hideous 
cannonade. Tt rushed closer with appalling 
swiftness. The shanty shook and quivered, as 
something dense and heavy seemed to close over 
them like a pall. The fire fizzed and crackled 
an instant and was extinguished. A_ terrible 
blackness, indescribable and impenetrable, fell 
upon them. In the horrible, intensely soundless 
silence which followed the roar the three men 
stood like rigid statues. Those swift instants of 
appalling fear seemed an eternity. Barry groped 
his way to the door. A pressure of tons of weight 
bore on the wooden bar. It was immovable. He 
felt, step after step, to the rude fireplace and 
lighted a match. The faces of the three men 
whitened as the sulphuric flame glared upon the 
hearth. A mass of snow, white, compact and 
deadly cold, choked the low stone chimney. 

Holy God! it is a snow-slide—an avalanche!” 
shrieked Spades.  ‘‘ We are buried under it !” 


CHAPTER NIT. 
6 STEALTHILY STEPS A SMIAPE IN THE WINTER pUsK.”” 
Tue funeral was over; the small ripple of 
shocked surprise subsided. Cadmus Castleton 
died as his father died before him. The eom- 
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munity had been stirred then by emotions pre- 
cisely similar, Admiration, regret and confidence 
followed the last male representative of his fam- 
ily just as they had attended his progenitor. The 
resolute, chivalrous old colonel never departed 
from the rule of his race in life, and heredity 
held to its tenets in death. The line ended 
with him. They might reverse his arms. There 
were no more Castletons. The honorable, an- 
cient name ceased with Cadmus Castleton. The 
hearse, with its black plumes and black hang- 
ings, drove down the avenue under the leafless 
oaks; carriages filled with friends and old com 
panions rolled slowly after it ; servants and ten- 
ants, poor and rich, accompanied Cadmus Castle- 
ton to the churchyard where his ancestors rested 
under unpretentious gravestones, They were 
all there—generation after generation. ©The 
mounds ranged in melancholy suggestiveness, 
like the pages of an old book, once entertaining 
and vivacious, now discolored, tossed aside and 
forgotten, There might be one more of the Cas- 
tleton blood. There could be ‘no more of the 
As far as human prescience knew, the 
new-male grave was the Jast one headed by a 
plain slab, whereon ‘Sie jacet?’ preceded the 
respectable old) Castleton) name. No mourner 
could have manifested more heartrending grief 
than Mrs. Gwynne, who enveloped herself in 
erape and wept in alarming bursts of sorrow. 
(Gabriel wore the symbols of chiefest of mourers, 
in exaggerated distress, Nevertheless, the com- 
munity knowing them principally by hearsay, 
adjudged it a natural result of the colonel’s gen- 
etosity to his half brother’s widow and son. Tis 
«randdanghter, pale and beautiful, with some- 
thing very like a terror-xtricken look in the grand 
eyes, seemed the legatee of the fealty and ad- 
miration centred upon the old colonel. There 
Were some who noticed that she shrank from Ga- 
Iiel and Gabriel’s mother in shuddering repug- 
nance, There were others who envied her beauty 
and wealth, but a singular unity of sentiment 
evinced itvelf in reference to Gabriel. 

“Tam confoundedly sorry for her. It means 
lard luck to ( worge Castleton’s pretty little girl. 
She is too young and fair to be crushed in the 
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claws of that brute, Gabriel Giwynne,’’ remarked 
old Squire Wyndham, tugging at his gray mus- 
tache with more vehement dissatisfaction than 
elicited by the most wrathful of creditors. ‘‘ But 
he has made a ten-strike, his blood served him a 
good turn; but, by the eternal! it’s beyond me 
how a gentleman like Gwynne could have left 
such a great hulking, ungainly beast of a son.” 

Trescott listened to the comment with a curi- 
ous smile. 

““T don’t perceive the smallest trace of the 
Gwynne blood myself,” he answered. 

“Gad! Pim half tempted to believe it’s not 
there!” Jaughed the old squire, with a mean- 
ing shrug of his shoulders. ‘I have heard that 
the wife was a low person of no repute. How- 
ever, the colonel united his heirs, and IT sup- 
pose when the number is so limited there is no 
choice. Te meant to provide for both. It may 
have been Joyal to his family, but it was atro- 
cious taste in the selection of a hushand.”’ 

Trescott gave a gloomy assent. 

*Lovalty to the claims of one’s family when 
you have direct heirs of your own is at all times 
detrimental, Relations are a mistake. They are 
pitfalls for the better, more successful members 
ofa family,’ sententiously responded Trescott, 
as they neared the gateway of the Castleton 
place,“ The colonel had but few relations. It 
is just possible they were the poison in his life- 
cup”? 

Ah, yes!" Jaughed the pleasant squire, 
drawing rein at the lodge to bid adieu to the 
lawyer. ‘One should prune off the vicious 
members—but, egad! they’re all vicious. My 
notion of relations is simply that they are imper- 
tinent meddlers with and exponents of your pri- 
vate affairs, T rather shun them at close quar- 
ters. You are turning in here——”’ 

The squire extended his hand, but the lawyer 
said, gravely: 

“T beg that you will accompany me to the 
house. The colonel’s will is to be read after 
luncheon. I especially request your presence,” 

“¢ Trés bien, Tam always at the service of iy 
friends,’? responded Squire Wyndham, turning 
into the avenue of oaks, 


(To be continued.) 
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Two FLEDGELINGs of Gotham went a-housekeep- 
ing in a flat. 

Such tender little fledgelings they were, and so 
very recently graduated into this workaday 
world, that some pinfeathers seemed still to 
cling to them. 

Nevertheless, they boasted absolute independ- 
ence, a lofty scorn of the other sex, and were de- 
termined to housekeep alone, ‘‘ untrammeled,”’ 
as Peggy said, ‘‘by any dictatorial masculine 
obstructionists.”’ 

So December came and found them nested 
high upon the snowy roof of a great apartment 
house, in a draughty little studio, simply and 
artistically furnished in fish nets, Venetian water- 
buckets, Oriental draperies, countless quaint and 
curious and absolutely useless knickknacks from 
all foreign ports, and not a single familiar, trust- 
worthy American article amongst them. 

Small half curtains tempered the north light, 
plants bloomed greenly in the windows, a tiny 
Italian greyhound and huge Maltese cat. basked 
effectively before the blazing log, and Prue, the 
ardently artistic, seated upon a spidery criss-cross 
chair, was suggesting to Peggy, the practical, 
stretched upon the low divan before her : 

‘‘Suppose we ask some nice girls from the 
League to lunch with us on Christmas ?”’ 

‘And what shall we have for to eat ?’’ asked 
Peggy. 

‘¢Oh !? said Prue, impatiently, ‘it doesn’t in 
the least matter. You can cook the water for 
Liebig’s extract right here in the studio on the 
gas stove, while I drape the model stand and 
set it for a dining table, with clear, golden jelly 
in our Venetian glass, dish, and some exquisite 
pale yellow roses in our dear old delf jar !’’ 

‘They can’t eat roses, you know,’’ observed 
Peggy, ‘‘and they would cat more, just now, 
than a good solid meal.” 

‘¢ Of course, but I know artists, and they loathe 
good solid food, and adore roses.”’ 


“ Besides,’’ interrupted Peggy, heartlessly ig- 


noring the spirituality of the artistic tempera- 
ment, ‘‘ the model stand is so low that we should 
have to sit upon the floor to dine; and however 
wakeful and alert the Oriental leg may feel under 
such conditions, the American one is apt to slum- 
ber itself rigid.”’ 

‘But think how nice we'd look !’’ raved Prue. 
You, for instance, would be awfully quaint with 
your pale-yellow hair all down, reclining among 
dull, blue cushions, with a golden-olive back- 
ground ; and the girls would all be wild to ‘do’ 
you as a pre-Raphaelitish Christmas angel, or 
something of that sort !’’ 

But because of some sameness or one-sided- 
ness in the proposed refreshment and entertain- 
ment, or from fear of acquiring terrestrial grippe 
in celestial garb, her intended victim did not re- 
spond with enthusiasm. 

‘* Very well,’’? said Prue, desperately, subsid- 
ing at last, ‘‘suggest something better yourself, 
then, if you can.’’ 

And plucky little Peggy not only could, but 
did, upon the instant. 

‘“Oh, goodness me!’’ sighed Prue, ‘‘ where 
will you find them, and how will you know they 
are deserving and have worthy parents, and all 
the rest of it ?”’ 

“‘T don’t care!’ said Peggy, wickedly. ‘I 
really would prefer the other kind, and I shall 
ask that wicked little model you picked up on 
the street the other day, to recommend a few 
kindred spirits who ‘don’t min’ de bobby, nur 
teacher, nur nobody,’ and who insist upon 
dragging some sport out of life on their own ac- 
count.”’ 

“Do you mean Mary Etta Hannigan ?”’ de- 
manded Prue, eagerly, interested at once ; ‘the 
little wretch with the gorgeous red hair, who 
talks incessantly and won’t sit still a moment? 
Now I think of it, she told me scornfully her 
family were ‘nuttin’, but sie’s de lot of ’em,’ be- 
ginning with a mother ‘wid a pain in ’er side.’ 
However, she occasionally drops hints of a 
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‘fader wot can’t git no work,’ and spends his 
enforced leisure in kicking additional pains into 
Mrs. Hannigan, and drinking up what Mary Etta 
calls her ‘ yernins.’ ”? 

“The very thing !”’ cried Peggy ; ‘all the little 
Hannigans shall be invited, and as many more 
aswehave room for. Come, now, Prudy ; say 
you will!’ 

“Stay just as you are !’’ exclaimed the artistic 

one, irrelevantly. ‘* You’d never get such a pose 
again, if you tried for it !”’ 
Then letting art go for the moment and yield- 
ng to nature, she embraced Peggy impulsively, 
‘ying: “We will, you dear little nineteenth 
century Christmas angel, if it takes our last cent, 
and we have to work potboilers for a month to 
pay for it.’? 

Now at this same festive season, in another 
small flat, and upon an unyielding sofa adorned 
with prickly, but brilliantly tinted and beruffled 
Cushions, a long and broad and tousle-headed 
Nae man was making violent efforts to look 
Uxurious and feel comfortable. 

Nearby stood an older youth in front of a 


hlood-curdling white marble mantel and empty 
grate, with his hands in his pockets and his legs 
wide apart, in the attitude of one who expands 
genially before a cheerful blaze ; but his honest 
face betrayed him and expressed only chill dis- 
comfort and grim dissatisfaction. 

The third and last occupant of the room, who 
was very, very callow, sat uneasily in an easy 
chair and smoked a nasty-smelling pipe, gazing 
over its bowl meanwhile at his surroundings 
with big round eyes, whose bewildered, ques- 
tioning expression was almost childishly pa- 
thetic. 

These three unfortunates had rented this ele- 
gantly furnished apartment all to themselves, 
and although none of them had been subjected 
to particularly trying experiences at the hands of 
lovely or unlovely woman, from mere youthful 
self-confidence and faith in masculine sufficiency 
they had decided to be served, cooked for and 
generally looked after by their stalwart janitor 
alone, and to employ no female hindrances in 
any capacity whatsoever. 

Girls, they agreed, knew nothing or knew it 
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all; and, either way, they had a supreme con- 
tempt for then. 

‘Say, boys,’’? suddenly remarked the mon- 
arch of all he surveyed upon the hearth rug, ‘do 
you know to-morrow’s Christmas ?”’ 

‘No, is it?’ responded the sufferer upon the 
sofa, indifferently. ‘‘Well, how shall we ccle- 
brate?”’ 

“Have a ‘stag racket’? and color the flat ver- 
milion,’ suggested the ‘devil of a fellow’? in 
the casy chair, who deep in his heart was long- 
ing to go home to his mother for the holidays 
and be comfortably coddled.  * 

‘Yes, shout the roof off the house and smash 
things generally ; that’s you fellows’ idea of a 
lark,’ growled Harry, spree ading his coat tails a 
little wider before the imaginary blaze and gaz- 
ing desperately out of the window at the sleety 
rain. 

Dick had just taken his hairless lips from the 
thick pipestem to make some scathing rejoinder 
when one of the many mysterious little bells of 
their apartment tinkled suddenly somewhere. 

‘ Bet it?s the back door!’ shouted Tom, glad 
of any diversion. 

‘Even it’s the front,” 
ously. 

“Ten to one it’s the garbage,’’ sneered Tarry, 
contemptuously, but vk much suppressed ex- 
citement. 

Then they all waited anxiously for the next 
ring. And it came. 

“Jove! he’s smashed the wire, 

’ said Harry. 

“Tt is the front door,’’ cried Dick. 

Sure enough it was, and when they opened it 
and peered out into the dark passage a curiously 
small voice demanded severely : 

‘Why doncher wake up in there an’ git a 
move on yer; a feller aighe he dead an’ planted 
‘fore yuse’d catch on.’ 

Reaching out into the gloom Harry caught the 
unknown by the collar, and lifting ‘him toward 
the light, disclosed a ragged, shivering, but most 
independent looking youngster, 
voice softened beseechingly as he entreated : 

“Hurry up, dec’; de ole man’s took agin, an’ 
me mudder sint me up here ter chase yer down 
ter Hester Street quick’s ver kin toddle.”” 

“Qh, its Billy Flynn, is it?’ said Harry, 
who was a brand new doctor, with an extensive 
gratuitous practice, and the coolness of this com- 
inand to go out into the wintry night and down 
into the slums at a moment's notice did) not 
astound him as it did the others, 

“CGoahead,”? he said. laughing good-natured] y 


roared Dick, raptur- 


? 


wherever he 
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w hans hoarse 
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as he got into his overcoat, “and TV'll join you in 
a moment.”’ 

Then turning to his friends as soon as the small 
boy was out of hearing, Harry explained hur- 
riedly : 

“Been there before, Poor Trish-German fam- 
ily ; large, of course—two girls, six boys. Billy 
eldest ; father consumptive glazier, failing rap- 
idly. Live in one room on bread and tea, tea 
and bread, bread and tea, Jolly Christmas ahead 
for them, now the old man’s laid up altogether !" 

“Say, Harry,” said Dick, whose homesick 
heart was very pitiful, “what's the matter with 
having the little beggars up here for a Christmas 
feed 2” F 

Good idea,’ said Harry, approvingly, “but 
t's just luck that Billy ever got up here alive, 
and he couldn’t look after the lot of them all the 
way from Hester Street.” 

“Oh, PI go fetch them,” 

ively. 

The vision of his huge chum escorting a pro- 
cession of small slummers through the streets of 
the metropolis in broad daylight so_ tickled 
Harry’s fancy that without giving him time for 
reflection he made for the door, and calling back, 
“All right; Vil ask the Flynns and as many 
more small toughs as I can Jay my hands on,” 
banged it after him and disappeared. 

And thus it came to pass that early Christmas 
morning a big young man, with an incongru- 
ously sheepish expression of countenance, sat in 
the elevated facing a violet-eyed damsel, with an 
unusual amount of color, and upon either side of 
cach stretched a long row of excited and, expect- 
ant little rayamuffins. 

“T wonder why a fellow looks twice such a 
fool as a girl at this sort of thing,’ thought Tom, 
unhappily. ‘Hers is some Sunday school af- 
fair, I suppose. See here, Tommaso, if you pinch 
Patsy again I'l chuck you out of the window.” 
This in a perfectly audible whisper to alittle 
Italian down the line, who was making it lively 
for a small Hibernian from Houston Street. 

“T imagined he was a curate or something of 
that sort’? vaguely sOoanal Peggy, ‘ but he 
would hi: andiy threaten to ‘chuck? Tonmaso if he 
were more than an everyday young man.” 

“Te isn’t a bad sort, though,’? she thought, 
softening watehed him through her eye- 
lashes, trying to tie the stringy rag of a red cravat 
attached to the boy next him into a fashionable 


cried Tor, impul- 


as she 


twist, 
“PP in? Stree!) yelled the conductor just 
then, and rushing simultaneously to head off 


their respective charges and assist them safely 
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over the yawning abyss of a crack between the 
train and the platform, these mutual observers 
came into startling collision. 

“Beg pardon,’’ stammered Tom, confusedly, 
turning to the left with his scattered flock. 

Peggy, bowing coldly, led hers deliberately to 
the right, only to find that there was but one 
flight of steps from that execrable station, and 
she must return and descend them in company 
with the impulsive youth and his unruly mob. 

And not only did they descend together, but 
were evidently bound in the same direction when 
they reached the street. 

“Tt would be absurd to cross over with all 
these children just to get away from him,’ 
thought Peggy, scornfully. 

“She will turn up one of these side streets in 
a moment,’ Tom assured himself, so they con- 
tinued to march solenmly along, side by side, 
each holding a most obstreperous infant by the 
hand and ‘‘shooing’? ahead a straggling and con- 
spicuously hilarious procession. 

With clenched teeth and scarlet at the thought 
of what a ‘‘softy’’ he must appear to the world 
in general, and this mischievous girl in particu- 
lar, Tom came very near repenting him of his 
mad impulse to give these impoverished ‘kids ”’ 
a Christmas lark. 

And Peggy, whose sense of humor had at last 
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been roused, to the exclusion of even personal 
vanity, knew that if they processed much further 
in that ridiculous manner she must cither laugh 
or die ! 

Suddenly, however, astonishment rendered 
them both even mentally speechless. 

For they stopped before the same house, en- 
tered the same door, yes and crowded into the 
same huge elevator, to the last restless little slum- 
mer, 

“Let me off, please, at the ninth,’ 
Pegey, when she grasped the situation. 

But Tom forgot all about his floor, and only 
regained partial consciousness when the elevator 


? 


gasped 


boy announced, ‘‘ Here you are, sir !”’ 

_ “By Jove!’ he murmured, ‘she lives here, 
on the top floor, And there’s another Christmas 
party in this very house !’’ 

Then he managed to collect his scattered wits 
and slummers, and escort them into the hospita- 
ble presence of Dick and Harry. 

In the meantime Peggy was introducing her 
flock of pale-faced little maidens to that  soft- 
hearted genius, Prue, giving her at the same 
time a most graphic description of the masculine 
Christmas party, and her encounter with it. 

She soon broke off, however, to ask in an ex- 
cited aside : 

‘Ts everything all right ?—toys hung, candles 


“Say, BOYS, DO YOU KNOW TO-MORROW’S CHRISTMAS ?”” 
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ready to light? Yes ! well’’—turning to the 
children with an eye to the suitable disposal of 


sundry small useful presents—‘‘Tell me, girls, 
what each needs most, what you want first, be- 
fore you even see the tree aed 

“Grub !”? responded the inelegant little slum- 
mers, unanimously, 

Their hostesses looked at one 
may. That was the one thing they had not pro- 
vided. Dolls, miniature washtubs and 
baby carriages, bright tinsel, colored balls, 
even brilliant little woolen shawls and 
hoods they had bought in plenty, but 
food — solid food, they had not 
thought of ! 

At this awful moment they were roused 
to action by an excited peal of their own 
door-bell, and Peggy, running to open it, 
discovered upon the threshold, Tom. 

“T—Tm awfully sorry to distur) 
you,’ he stammered, looking flushed 
and foolish, but manly, too, she thought. 
““I—TI found the fellows downstairs—niy 
chums, you know—had forgotten to fix 
up a tree for our youngsters ; they got 
a huge spread, more than they can eat 
in a month, and whistles and drums 
enough to bring the police, but nothing 
just. bright and pretty for them to look 
at; and you know Christmas won't he 
Christmas to the little beggars without 
a tree. Now will it?” 

Peggy had only time to shake her head, 
when Tom caught his breath and went 
on more bravely : 

‘Of course, I could see you had 
a Christmas party too [at which 
remarkable discernment on his 
part they both laughed], and 
I knew [diplomatically] you 
wouldn’t forget anything 
[Peggy winced], so I came to 
ask if you would be so good 
as to let us bring our boys 
just to have a peep at 
your tree. I will keep them in order,” pleaded 
Tom. 

“‘Then,”’ he added, anxiously, ‘perhaps you 
would let your girls help them clear off some of 
their feast—not that it’s as dainty as yours, I am 
sure,”’ he said, quickly, “but there is such a 
beastly lot of it it would bea charity, and they 
might like to see the big pudding fired and pull 
‘candy poppers’ with the boys, if you don’t 
mind.”’ 

This was providential ; too much so to be re- 


another in dis- 


even 
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MATCH TO THE LITTER 


OF CANDLEs.”’ 


jected, and swallowing her pride, with almost as 
timid a tongue as poor Tom’s, Peggy confessed 
the truth. 

“Ha! ha!’ he roared, with a full-chested 
“guffaw?? which was most contagious, ‘‘now 
isn’t that just like us both !” 

“We fellows thought first of gru—food, of 
course, while you girls—forgive me, but you are 
girls—never gave it a thought, but made every- 
thing sweet and pretty, I'll wager.”’ 

‘Come in and see for yourself,”’ said Peggy, 
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and leading him into the presence of the bril- 
liantly decorated tree, left him standing before it 
mute with admiration, while she went to explain 
the situation to Prue. 

Of course she agreed. In the presence of those 
hungry youngsters what wouldn’t they both have 
accepted, even from that superfluity—man. 

So very joyously and triumphantly did Tom 
return to his fellows, to shortly reappear with 
two more timorous youths and a long line of little 
slummers following after them, cach one of whom 
carried some steaming dish or bag of ‘‘ goodies ’”’ 
caught up hurriedly from the table below and 
ready to be shared with their new friends. 

Laughing, and yet a little touched by this 
lavish generosity, the girls weleomed them all in, 
and soon the big model stand was moved into 
the small dining room and_ piled high with their 
offerings. 

Then all the little guests sat down upon the 
floor around it, as picturesquely grouped as even 
Prue could wish, and feasted together joyously, 
while their genial hosts were even merrier than 
they, and petted and served them so bountifully 
that the pale, pinched faces grew round and rosy 
in an hour, as children’s will, and songs and 
speeches and young free-hearted laughter filled 
the tiny flat with the jolliest music it had ever 
known, 

Suddenly out went the lights and up flared the 
big pudding; but as the blue satanic flame 
played over it the children’s voices came a little 
breathlessly, and they gazed fearfully upon the 
strange, weird thing, 

So lighting up again to reassuring brilliancy, 
the pudding was materialized, sliced up gener- 
ously and handed around, but not a child among 
them dared touch it. 

“Say, fellers,”’ cried Billy Flynn, who seemed 
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to voice all their sentiments, ‘‘ yuse kin put yer 
tireworks in yer stummicks if yer built bullet 
proof. I lets mine off under a bar’l, see ?”’ 

But the tree! That was the crowning glory of 
the day. 

While the others feasted Tom and Peggy went 
into the darkened little studio to light up. And 
somehow it seemed to Tom he had never seen so 
delicate and white and sure a hand as Peggy’s, 
for she barely touched the glimmering match to 
the litter of candles and they responded in- 
stantly with a tiny tremulous flame that gave 
just light enough to show the deep, sweet violet of 
her eyes. Norso frail and yet adorably womanly 


a form as that which stood upon the chair he. 


tried to steady (poor Tom!) to reach the very tip- 
topmost taper of them. Nor such a mouth, nor 
smile, nor—oh, Tom! Tom! don’t even try to 
hold that chair for her, or Peggy’s fate is sealed. 

And as for Peggy! Well, it was easier to 
reach the highest branches when a strong arm 
pulled them toward you; and when the very 
smallest of the slummers came running in before 
he was called, and Tom caught up the wicked 
baby in his arms and held him high to reach the 
reddest apple on the tree, and Peggy, looking 
down approvingly, saw something more than 
even Christmas peace and good will shining in 
the honest eyes turned up to her—why, it was 
time to call the rest ! 

And in they all trooped merrily, forming an 
eager circle round the tree, that fairly blazed 


upon them. 

And by its clear strong light, which seemed 
not merely light, but warmth and color and good 
will—aye, even love as well, with clinging clasp 
of tiny helpless hands in theirs, our maids and 
bachelors looked one upon the other, and saw 
that they were good. 


SUCCESS AT LAST. 


; CHAMOIS-HUNTING 
By HuGu EF, 


Tue compiler of sporting literature is usually 
a person of unfaltering purpose and unerring 
aim. All his stalks are conducted without flaw 
or mistake ; his cartridges are loaded with the 
straightest powder only, and every bullet finds its 
proper billet. The pangs of disappointment and 
the mortification attendant upon baulked ambi- 
tion are not his, for he never fails to attain his ob- 
ject. Personally I feel hardly entitled to express 
an opinion on the subject, never having tasted the 
sweets of such unvarying success; but I ecan- 
not help thinking that an occasional failure or 
two must enhance the flavor of a sport which 
owes much of its fascination to its glorious un- 
certainty. It must be so very tiresome never to 
miss ; besides, if everybody were built that way, 
the game would soon be exterminated. In my 
own case, as far as my pet sport of stalking cham- 


ois is concerned, I fancy that the failures rank with . 


the successes in the proportion of about four to 
one. But then I have always hunted over big 
mountains, where the game is not plentiful and 
the difficulties of the chase are materially in- 
creased, and I have no pretensions to be any- 
thing more than a fair average rifle shot. More- 
over, on looking back over an experience of sev- 
eral seasons, I am inclined to think that most of 
the really interesting stalks which I can call to 
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mind have had an unsuccessful termination. I 
have hunted chamois at intervals during the last 
fourteen years, and my total bag only just tops 
a score. But those twenty beasts—more or less— 
represent the fruits of many days’ hard work, 
many keen delights and many scarcely less keen 
disappointments. Happily the charm of the 
gemsjagd in the High Alps depends in but a small 
degree upon the mere gunning part of the busi- 
ness. In that splendid air, and with those glo- 
rious and ever-varying scenes around you, it is 
enough to sit still and watch the game if a stalk 
is out of the question. Of course the pleasure is 
greater if you return home with a fine buck on 
your own, or, better still, on your guide’s back ; 
but the disappointment of a miss, even though 
momentarily keen, is soon forgotten. The num- 
ber of chamois that one kills is tomy mind quite 
a secondary consideration. Far be it from me 
to decry the sports of my native land ; but I must 
say that I would rather slay one good buck, after 
a weck’s unremitting toil, than a whole heca- 
tomb of pheasants at the end of a well-stocked 
covert between the hours of ten and five. 

Now that I am on the subject of shooting, 
straight or otherwise, T may remark that, unless 
you are an exceptionally good shot, it is a very 
easy matter to miss a chamois at any distance 
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over seventy or eighty yards. Anyhow, that is 
my experience. In my armchair at home I can 
slay them in imagination with unerring accuracy, 
but on the actual mountains it is a very different 
matter. Owing in a great measure to the clear- 
ness of the atmosphere, the distances are exceed- 
ingly hard to judge, and the angles of depression 
and elevation are usually very considerable. 
Moreover, the mark is a small one. A chamois 
is little bigger than a roebuck, and, unless you 
hit him fair somewhere in the regions of the 
vitals, he wili probably make tracks over the 
mountains, and leave you lamenting. Nature, 
too, who, in her solicitude for the preservation of 
types, always contrives that the plumage of her 
birds and the fur of her beasts shall harmonize 
with their surroundings, has made no exception 
in the case of the antelope of the Alps. He is 
by no means easy to distinguish against his back- 
ground of rock, especially if he happens to be in 
shadow at the time. Then you are always afraid 
that the beast may see you, or that a puff of 
wind may give him your odor, and this is apt to 
make you hurry over the shot. Add to this that 
the work is very hard, and that buck fever, or 
some other form of nervousness, will occasionally 
overcome even the most experienced sportsman, 
and it will be seen that the ingenuity of ordinary 
humanity in inventing excuses for misses is quite 
superfluous as far as chamois-hunting is con- 
cerned, 

All this by way of prelude to an account of 
one or two stalks which, partly owing to indif- 
ferent shooting, partly to a variety of other 
causes, were by no means uniformly successful. 
The place where I purpose taking up my parable 
is the Valpelline, on the Italian side of the Pen- 
nine Alps. Fortunately, perhaps, for the sports- 
men of the district, this picturesque valley, ow- 
ing chiefly to the absence of hotel accommoda- 
tion, is less known or visited than it deserves, the 
natives of the Val d’ Aosta preferring, as a rule, 
the no less beautiful Valtornanche for their ex- 
cursions, 

Lodgings can be obtained in the house of the 
curé of Bionaz ; but we took up our abode in 
the chalets of Prérayen at the head of the val- 
ley. Here the traveler finds himself in the heart 
of the mountain world. Innumerable peaks of 
varying height and form, intersected by deep 
valleys and gorges, rise abruptly from the larch 
forests that clothe their lower slopes. The mon- 
arch of them all, the Dent d’Hérens, the near 
neighbor of the mighty Matterhorn, attains an 
‘levation of fourteen thousand three hundred 
feet, and the ice scenery at its base, and on the 
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slopes of the adjoining mountains, is hardly to 
be surpassed in grandeur. 

I should mention that the shooting in the Val- 
pelline is all private, the sporting rights, as else- 
where in North Italy, being vested in the owners 
of the soil. 

The greater part of our hunting was done on 
the south side of the valley, where the game was 
usually more plentiful, though it was scarce 
enough even in the best places. During the 
summer and early autumn months the chamois, 
in their endeavor to escape from the sun’s rays, 
chiefly frequent such mountains as have a north- 
erly exposure. Here the grass is longer and 
sweeter ; the soil is less parched ; and the rocks 
afford a grateful shade during the noontide heat. 
There was one mountain, however, on the north- 
ern side of the valley—I do not think that it has 
any name—which I was anxious to explore. The 
big herds usually deserted it until the late autumn 
months when the sun had less power. On ac- 
count, however, of its inaccessible nature, for it 
was flanked on three sides by enormous preci- 
pices, it was said to be a favorite resort of sun- 
dry big solitary bucks. These selfish old bach- 
elors Jead retired lives as a rule, and during the 
greater part of the year shun the society of their 
fellow-creatures. With this end in view they 
frequent the summits of lofty peaks, or else lie 
hidden at the foot of inaccessible cliffs, where 
they are very difficult to get at. As Mr. Charles 
Boner poetically observes in his book, ‘f Cham- 
ois-Hunting in Bavaria,’ in order to stalk 
them ‘‘the hunter must brave the intense cold as 
well as all the 
dangers of a 
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region of snow and ice, for he will be led to 
spots where good nerves are required not to 
feel overcome with horror at the scene around.’ 
On the other hand, being less timid than the 
does, they occasionally venture much lower down 
the mountains, but always in some out-of-the- 
way place where they are not likely to he dis- 
turbed. He is a wary old stager, your veteran 
solitaire, and even more difficult to discover than 
he is to stalk. In the daytime he lies perdu in 
the shadow of some overhanging rock, only 
emerging in the carly morning and evening to 
feed. Like his human congener, the elderly 
buck dines late—at his club, I was about to say, 
but at any rate in some sequestered nook where 
the ladies cannot bother him. Fortunately, too, 
he has a rooted and very proper aversion to being 
disturbed at his meals, and if you ean only catch 
him at dinner-time he is so preoccupied that in 
my opinion he is then easier to approach than 
are his lady friends, As my favorite hunter, 
Jean Baptiste Perruquet, justly observes—and 
Perruquet is no misogynist, but rather a fervent 
admirer of the gentler sex—‘‘ (’ est toujours les 
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femmes qui sont les plus mé- 
chantes !’ Your old doe is always 
so horribly suspicious. She cannot 
even eat her dinner in peace, but be- 
tween each nibble she must needs 
look round and sniff the air to see if 
If a pebble 
trickles down the mountain side she 
pricks her ears, cocks her head side- 
Ways and seems to mutter to herself, 
“Dear I wonder what that 
noise can be.’’? The most annoying 
creatures that I know are those out- 
lying doe sentinels of the herd, who 
upset the best-laid plans and convert 
fair prospects of successful stalks into 
miserable failures. Many a time as 
you are stealthily creeping along 
some narrow ledge, fondly imagin- 
ing that you are well screened from 


anybody is coming. 


me, 


AMONG THE SUMMITS. 


View. a shrill alarm whistle from a lofty crag 
above you tells of some watchful guardian of the 
band which your telescope had failed to spy out. 
The remainder take the hint at once, and are 
gone in the twinkling of an eye. 

In the late autumn the old buck grows less 
morose and unsociable, and evinces a taste for 
the company of the ladies. At this period he 
joins the large herds, and divides his time be- 
tween love and war. He is of a pugnacious dis- 
position, and his ‘““cocky’’ appearance and air 
of bravado as he swaggers around are highly 
amusing. Desperate are the battles he fights, 
and those sharp curved horns of his inflict many 
a terrible gash upon the flanks of his rivals for 
the favors of the fair. When his honeymooning 
is over he quits the herd and returns once more 
to his crabbed and selfish bachelor habits. 

My bedroom in our chalet was on the ground 
floor, and it was quite early morning when a goat 
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walked in at the open door and rang the little 
cracked bell on its neck in an aggressive fashion, 
as much as to say, ‘‘ It’s time to get up.’ I paid 
no attention to the summons until a cow came in 
and gazed at me with wonder in her great, sad, 
liquid eyes, and then, shaking her head reproach- 
fully, sounded her deeper-toned and more mu- 
sical instrument and disappeared. Day jad 
already broken and the saffror light of dawn was 
stealing over the shoulder of the Dent d’ Hérens, 
so I jumped out of bed and called Perruquet, and 
in half an hour we had boiled and swallowed our 
coffee and were ready to start. 

There were three of us to-day, instead of two 
as usual, as my hunter had complained that once 
or twice previously, when fortune had befriended 
us exceptionally, [had brought him down chargé 
comme un dne with chamois. Accordingly he had 
brought along with him a brother-in-law, one of 


STALKING UP A GORGE. 


IN THE 


HIGH ALPS. 


the numerous and celebrated family of Ma- 
quinaz, who have furnished a large proportion 
of the best guides of the Valtornanche. He was 
an excellent fellow, with remarkably sharp eyes, 
but somewhat over-talkative for a chasseur. In 
the rather faint hope of entrapping one of the 
wily old solitaires we determined to try the moun- 
tain on the north side of the valley to which I 
have alluded. Following a rough goat path, 
which was also used by the athletic cattle of the 
district on their occasional visits to the higher 
pastures, we zigzagged up the steep face of the 
hill. There were hardly any trees on this side, 
though here and there amid the gray rock 
bowlders rose the stumps and fast-decaying trunks 
of what must, judging from their girth and ap- 
pearance, have been giant larches. The bark had 
fallen off and most of the stems were rotting 
away, while others were riven and seamed and 
scarred all over by light- 
ning. 

After a sharp burst. of 
two or three hours’ climb- 
ing we got upon an aréte, 
or ridge, overlooking the 
Vallée d’Oren. On our left 
the sides of the mountain 
fell precipitously in a series 
of alternate cliffs and steep 
grass slopes. Far below, 
blending with the familiar 
music of the cow bells, we 
could hear the murmur of 
the glacier-fed torrent as it 
hurried down to mingle its 
waters with those of the Val- 
pelline river, while above 
and all around reigned the 
solemn silence of the eter- 
nal snow. We halted on 
the aréte, and, getting out 
the telescope, commenced 
spying the ground. Perru- 
quet is an accomplished 
master of this most difficult 
art, but his efforts on this 
occasion disclosed nothing 
but three sheep—a_ black 
demoniacal-looking old ram 
and two white ewes—sit- 
ting upon a pinnacle of 
rock above us and calmly 
surveying the situation 
from their safe coign of 
vantage. They had ev 
dently strayed far from 
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the flock, and from the look of 
them we judged that their 
owners would have a tough job 
to reclaim them to civilization. 
After a few weeks’ liberty among 
the upper peaks and snows 
these Alpine sheep become as 
wild and shy as the chamois 
themselves, and the shepherd 
may search for them in vain. 
When they have once got sep- 
arated from the flock they 
roam farther and farther afield, 
and the traveler occasionally 
comes across them in the most 
inaccessible places. More than 
onee, when crossing the loftier 
glacier passes, my ears have 
been startled by a distant bleat 
high up among the rocks, tell- 
ing of some vagrant wether who 
had fled from bondage and 
the shears or butcher’s knife 
to pass the remainder of his 
days in the upper mountain 
solitudes. Sometimes, when 
they have become thus wild he- 
yond all hope of reclamation, 
they are shot like other ani- 
mals fer nature. 

It was useless to continue 
spying further as we were not 
likely to find any chamois. 
The latter cannot endure the 
presence of sheep, and, whether 
itbe on account of their odor 
or because they associate mut- 
ton with their natural enemy 
man, are seldom or never to be found in their 
neighborhood. Accordingly we shut up the teles- 
ea picked up the rifle and ice-axes, and hegan 
Crossing the face of the mountain on our right, 
Which was here hollowed out into a sort of shely- 
ing basin of gray crumbling limestone. We had 
got about halfway across when Maquinaz’s sharp 
tyes discovered the form of a big chamois on a 
eee of crags that led straight up to the 
Pa 1e mountain. Ife was a long way 
; ve us on our left, but we could see him dis- 
oe out in clear relief against the 
an . be only fear was lest we should be 
SRA ae 2 him, in spite of our varied 
felt aad ois Ss rock, with its alternations of 
Sealer : ie Fortunately, his gaze seemed 
tie sett the opposite direction, 80, acreen- 

e Surselves as much as possible from his view, 
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we scrambled as swiftly as my wind and the 
treacherous surface of the ground permitted to- 
ward the eastern aréte. The ridge once gained, 
it was easy enough to conceal ourselves behind a 
projecting buttress of rock, and the glass was 
onee more brought into play. For a while it 
failed to discover the whereabouts of the buck, 
and we began.to think that he must have seen 
us and taken his departure. Presently, however, 
his head popped up above the jagged line of crag 
that rimmed the crest of the aréte, and finally his 
whole body emerged. A very short inspection 
showed him to be a grand buck, and, strange to 
say, the possessor. of only a single horn. A 
hunter’s bullet had probably removed its fellow, 
leaving a stump barely an inch long. which de- 
tracted considerably from his otherwise dignified 
aspect. No doubt he was a pretty wary old. 
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stager, and after his recent narrow escape he was 
not likely to be caught napping. In any case, 
he was quite unapproachable as long as he re- 
mained in his rocky fastness, some eleven thou- 
sand feet above the sea level ; so for the present 
it was decided to pursue a policy of masterly in- 
activity. 

“We can’t get at him up there,’’ said Perru- 
quet. ‘There is nothing to be done but wait till 
he shifts his ground. Ah, comme il est gros !’’ 

With a deep sigh and giving utterance to the 
pious hope that he might soon have the pleasure 


THE STALKER STALKED. 


of sticking his fork into one of those juicy steaks, 
my hunter lit his pipe and composed himself for 
a nap. 

Nothing loath, I prepared to follow his example; 
for truly I know few pleasures in life to compare 
with these noontide siestas of the chamois hunter 
in the High Alps. The sunshine, the bright, 
clear air, the glorious scenery, the keen interest 
of watching the movements of the chamois, and 
the planning of means to circumyent them—all 
these appeal alike to the instincts of the sports- 
man, the artist, the lover of nature and the moun- 
taincer. Even the melancholy 
Schopenhauer admitted that 
there were two things that gave 
him unalloyed pleasure—lis- 
tening to beautiful music and 
the contemplation of exquisite 
scenery. Could he have added 
to the latter the delight of 
basking on some lofty aréte, 
a pipe after a lunch eaten 
with an Alpine appetite, and 
the excitement attending one 
of thé healthiest and manliest 
of sports, heaven knows 
whether he might not have 
been less of a pessimist than 
he was! For truly, to the man 
who loves the mountains for 
their own sake, apart from the 
mere glory of getting to the top 
of them, chamois hunting of- 
fers a rich field of varied enjoy- 
ment which is quite distinct 
from that derived from the 
ordinary mountaineering. 
While engaged on what Cha- 
mouni guides call courses ex- 
traordinaires, one is usually too 
much on the stretch, one’s fac- 
ulties are too much engrossed 
with the difficulties of the 
route, and time is too exacting 
to admit of a proper study of 
the features of the mountains. 
And, pace the critics of Alpine 
climbing, there are other joys 
in mountaineering besides 
those of wrestling with impos- 
sible rocks and hanging on to 
precipices by your eyelids. 
We climbers, even the most 
active and adventurous 
amongst us, are not all mere 
athletes. We can appreciate 
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the esthetic as well as the gymnastic side of our 
trft. Personally I love mountaineering in all 
Its aspects ; but being of a somewhat lazy dis- 
position, I think I find the glories of the ever- 
listing hills more attractive in moments of repose 
than in times of storm and stress. The romance 
and poetry of those upper regions sink more 
ieply into one’s soul when one is permitted to 
“mmune with their tremendous solitudes in 
peace and quiet. 
_ the view from our hiding place was very beau- 
tful, though not particularly extensive. Im- 
cian oe right a great cliff plunged down 
ee - oe sey to the snout of the Gla- 
the Gaus ue, ‘ ile, opposite, the rocky sides of 
i ate ae ¢ the same name rose to a height 
aie rie e thousand feet. In its upper 
sinbiid ear re ies Pies into a wide, snow- 
extent, and pa atte 0 sees as some miles in 
the hoary giznts ae every sic e but one by 
iret asec 4 of the central chain. On this 
Wont to Ga 8 = of snow the chamois were 
tutbed by thee es one pCa cae 
or never Meet rae sae seat lua aside: ' 
eds appearing oe way. Southward, their 
illed the Val e above a meliow haze which 
‘peiline and Aosta Valleys, the snow- 
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capped peaks of the Graians bounded the view, 
conspicuous among them being the curious triple 
summit of the Ruitor. 

Meanwhile the morning passed and afternoon 
wore on as we sat contentedly dozing, smoking, 
eating, watching the chamois, or else admiring 
the scenery. Every rose, however, has its thorn, 
and there was one little drawback to our pleas- 
ure. We had brought no wine, and I had had 
nothing to drink since our very early breakfast. 
There was water welling out of a rock tantaliz- 
ingly near, but we could not get at it without ex- 
posing ourselves to the view of the chamois, and so 
were compelled to go without. All this time our 
friend the unicorn seemed no more inclined to 
stir than ourselves. We could see his single horn 
and his head as he lay on the edge of the crag, 
only occasionally getting on his feet to stretch 
himself and to see if the coast were clear. Sud- 
denly, however, a black object appeared poised 
in midair above the summit of the mountain, 
and a magnificent golden eagle sailed majestic- 
ally along the crest of the aréte. A few sweeps 
of his wide pinions brought him close to the rock 
where the buck lay. 

‘He will get up now fast enough, you may be 
sure,’’ said Perruquet. 

Nor was he wrong, for immediately he saw the 
eagle the buck sprang to his feet and put himself 
in a posture of defense, and, with his stern to the 
rock and his head lowered, prepared to resist at- 
tack. The eagle, however, took not the slightest 
notice of him, but passed slowly on with out- 
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previous spring a peasant of the Val 
Grisanche had found an eagle’s nest 
containing a marvelously well-stocked 
larder. In it were the carcasses of ten 
chamois kids, several lambs and twelve 
young bouquetins, or ibex, besides sev- ‘ 
eral other smaller animals and_ birds. Lt 
This struck me as trespassing on our 
credulity a little too far. I am of a 
fairly believing disposition, and could 
swallow the legend of the iambs and the 
chamois, but the twelve bouquetins were 
too much for my mental digestion. 
However, the story appeared in the 
local journals, so I suppose it must 


be true. i 

The afternoon was wearing on, and it 
was evident that we should soon be 
obliged to make a move of one kind or 
another. The buck would not budge, 
though the chamois’ ordinary dinner 
hour had passed, and we fancied he 
must be getting pretty hungry. As 
I said before, however, these old bache- 
lors dine later than the ladies, and 
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stretched wing, and then wheeled upward higher 
and higher until he became a tiny speck in the 
sky. 

It is not without reason that chamois dread 
the advent of these feathered foes. So great is 
their terror of them that I have seen a herd of 
twenty or more huddling helplessly together when 
eagles are hovering about in the neighborhood. 
In the early spring the latter often kill and carry 
off the young kids to their eyries, and the female 
chamois has more than once been seen doing 
desperate battle with these fierce birds in defense 
of her young. When hard pressed for food, Tam 
assured by several hunters of experience, they 
will even attack the full-grown animals. They 
wait until they see a chamois ina difficult and 
dangerous place and then swoop down and dash 
it over the cliff and devour it at their leisure. 
There was a chasseur of the Valpelline who was 
full of the most astonishing yarns concerning the 
various winged and four-footed denizens of the 
Alps. Among other things he told us that in the Tie MEG UBGH LOA (EY ROLIOE ADRS )> * ty 
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for all we knew we might yet 
have to wait an hour or two 
longer before he shifted his 
ground, A stalk seeméd hardly 
possible as long as he remained 
where he was, but as there 
seemed little prospect of other 
ie said to Perruquet that 

e might as well have a try. 
ngly, leaving Maquinaz 
with the glass, my 
and I started along the 
to try our luck, All was 


ess. It would have tes perfectly easy 
oid I this obstacle by leaving it on our right, 
f that case the chamois would inevitably 
80 if we were to pass it at all we must do 
le side overlooking the precipice. Select- 
lost likely-looking spot, Perruquet threw 
fat the rock with a will, and being a mag- 
tlimber, got up apparently without seri- 
culty, and called on me to follow. I 
wed the place carefully, and the more I 
ihe less I liked it. It was not particu- 
uty titticult, but there was no proper hand or 
ot hold, and one had to trust almost entirely to 
theadhesive powers of one’s boot nails against the 
Vol. XLI., No. 1—5. 
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nearly sheer face of the rock. The con- 
sequences of a slip were only too painfully 
evident. Immediately underneath was a 
drop of about twenty feet on to a short 
shelving ledge, and below that was ewigkeit 
—a bottomless abyss. I had a good look 
at the precipice a few days afterward from 
the slopes of the Mont Braulé just opposite, 
and I calculated (other visitors to the Val- 
pelline may correct me if [ am wrong) that 
from the shoulder of the gendarme to the 
place where such portions of one’s anatomy 
that remained intact would stop rolling was 
a height of between two thousand five 
hundred and three thousand feet. On big 
climbs even higher precipices are met with 
commonly enough, but Perruquet remarked 
he had never before been on 
the brink of 
such an abyss 
while out cham- 
ois-hunting. Of 
course it doesn’t 
make much dif- 
ference in the re- 
sult whether one 
falls three hun- 
dred or three 
thousand feet— 
indeed, if you 
got to 


to me that 
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tumble over a cliff at all you may as well do it 
handsomely and fall over a good big one—but 
the effect on the nerves of looking down im- 
mense heights cannot be gainsaid. Accordingly 
I confessed to Perruquet that I could probably 
do it, but that I funked it. 

‘Eh bien! Nous allons vous attacher,’’? my 
chasseur sententiously remarked. 

So saying, he pulled out of his breeches pocket 
a piece of whipcord, which we used for tying the 
legs of our slain chamois together, and threw me 
down one end. Submissively, and not without 
some misgivings, I tied it round my waist, and, 
steadied by the moral rather than the material 
aid of this very inefficient rope, I scrambled up. 

Continuing on our way, we crept along the 
shelving edge of the cliff, only stopping a minute 
to see if our chamois had shifted his posi- 
tion. Suddenly a clattering of falling stones 
made me turn round, and lo! there was another 
big buck bounding up the rocks on the side of a 
small gully where he had lain concealed. With- 
out reflecting a moment I seized my rifle and let 
drive at him at a distance of about one hundred 
and forty yards, and, as may be imagined, missed 
him clean. It wis probably just as well, as had 
I done otherwise he must almost inevitably have 
rolled over the precipice and been gathered to his 
forefathers in tiny fragments. As it was he pur- 
sued his way rejoicing and unhurt, and it really 
did my heart good to see the way he skipped up 
those tremendous rocks and galloped along the 
crest of the beetling crags until he disappeared 
from view. 

It was obviously useless to continue the stalk, 
so we lost no time in rejoining Maquinaz, who 
told us that the unicorn had disappeared over 
the peak on hearing the shot. My first thought 
was for drink, which I had not tasted for eleven 
hours, and, my throat being quite parched, I 
lapped greedily at the clear ice-cold water as it 
trickled out of the rock. Descending to the place 
on the southern aréte where we had seen the three 
wild sheep in the morning, we caught sight of 
a chamois cantering down the grassy side of the 
mountain, evidently intent upon taking his even- 
ing meal on the lower slopes. Presently he came 
toa halt and began to crop the coarse herbage 
with avidity. Meanwhile the weather, which 
had been so perfect in the morning, was rapidly 
changing for the worse. The wind was rising 
fast, and the mists were surging up in the val- 
leys and wreathing and eddying in strange fan- 
tastic shapes along the flanks of the mountains. 
A long gray streamer floated out from the beau- 
tiful snow-capped pyramid of the Becca di 
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Lusenay, and it was evident that we were in for 
asharp squall. In a few minutes it struck us. 
The wind howled and raved, and a storm of sleet 
and hail drove horizontally by our ears. The air 
seemed literally a-boil with clouds that danced 
and eddied round in mad frolic and one almost 
fancied that one could see the wind as it tore 
the vapors to fragments and whirled them aloft. 
There was absolutely no shelter, so we had to 
huddle together and grin and bear it until a tem- 
porary lull gave us a chance of seeing the cham- 
ois. He was still there, but we had only an hour 
of daylight left, and the ground was very unfa- 
vorable for'a stalk. However, we determined to 
trust to the dim evening light, the clouds and 
pelting rain and slect, and to the fact of his be- 
ing busily absorbed in his dinner. Accordingly, 
crouching as low as possible and availing our- 
selves of such cover as the ground afforded, we 
swiftly descended the hill. It was very steep, 
and Perruquet went so fast that I nearly sprained 
my ankle once or twice in my hurry; but we 
managed to reach a hillock four or five hundred 
vards from the buck, which masked us com- 
pletely. He was still feeding quietly, so without 
more ado I commenced the stalk. Unfortu- 
nately, just as I was getting within range, the 
storm broke afresh with redoubled violence, and in 
the blinding scud of mist and rain I blundered 
right on to him. To my-astonishment I recog- 
nized in him our old friend the unicorn. He had 
evidently made a long détour over the top of the 
mountain and descended here to his favorite 
pasture. I fired two shots at him as he scam- 
pered off, but I could barely see the sights of my 
rifle owing to the rain, and to my great disgust 
all chance of adorning my chimney-piece with 
that peculiar head vanished with my last view of 
his stern disappearing over the hill. 

The chamois one misses, like the fish one 
hooks and loses, are generally of monstrous cali- 
bre. My readers may guess that, as we mourned 
the loss of him, our unicorn grew to lordly pro- 
portions. Poor Perruquet was even more down- 
cast than myself over our failure. However, 
darkness was coming on, and, if we were to get 
home that night, there was no time to waste in 
unavailing lamentations. Below us the moun- 
tain was broken and scarped by a series of for- 
midable precipices, and we knew of no way down. 
Perruquet, however, insisted on trying to find 
one, so we crawled down a dangerously steep and 
slippery grass slope into a gully which termin- 
ated in an ugly-looking chasm. Scrambling up 
again, we tried two more places without success, 
and were finally forced to climb laboriously up 
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to the aréte and follow the route by which we 
had ascended in the morning. It was long past 
nightfall when we reached the chalet. 

On the morrow we tried our luck again, and 
this time fortune favored us. Not feeling partic- 
Warly fit, I told Perruquet that we would have 
ashort day on the south side of the Valpelline, 
where most of the chamois were to be found. He 
suggested trying a cone-shaped hill about ten 
thousand feet in height, which, from the prevail- 
ing color of the granite of which it was com posed, 
wehad named the Mont Rouge. Ascending the 
lateral valley at the base of its eastern flank, we 
had a pleasant climb of half an hour through a 
larch forest up to a cowshed on the highest 
alp, or upland pasture. Here we commenced 
spying. My chasseur’s practiced eye was not long 
in discerning the form of a big solitary buck in a 
black cleft of rock high up the precipitous side 
ofthe mountain. Handing me the glass, he in- 

dicated the place, 
but, the beast 
being in deep 


shadow, it was some time before I could make 
him out. I have excellent eyes; but spying 
with the telescope, so essential a branch of the 
hunter’s craft, is an art which requires long and 
constant practice, and I must confess to being 
hitherto unable to master it properly. The buck 
was no great distance off, but it was not until he 
had moved a few steps down into the sunlight 
that I could find him. He continued descend- 
ing, although it was the hour when the chamois 
generally seeks the summits, until he reached a 
balmier, or overhanging rock, where he seemed 
disposed to take up his quarters for the day. He 
could not have selected a spot more fitted for the 
accomplishment of our fell purpose, as, uncon- 
scious of his approaching doom, he lay down or 
else browsed with true masculine indifference to 
all that was passing in the outside world. 

‘Ha! ha! mon gros !”’ said Perruquet, rub- 
bing his hands with indecent glee. ‘‘ You are not 
long for this 
world.”’ 


Descending the 
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THE VALLEY ROUTE. 
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right bank of the stream, we found a way 
down to the bottom of the gorge which the 
water had worn for itself to a depth of tw> 
hundred feet, and scrambled up the opposite 
side. Maquinaz remained behind in order to 
signal to us any fresh movements on the part of 
the chamois. In little more than an hour my 
hunter, who managed the stalk without a mis- 
take, brought me to within a hundred yards of 
the rocks where we hoped the buck still lay con- 
cealed. Stealthily crawling forward, we looked 
about us for some time in vain. While thus en- 
gaged a faint tinkling fell upon our ears, and far 
below in the valley beside the torrent we saw a 
goatherd leading home half a dozen truant 
members of his flock. I whispered to Perruquet 
that I feared it was all up with our stalk. For 
reply he commenced making horrible grimaces 
and gesticulating violently in the direction in 
which I had imagined the chamois to be. 

Not daring to raise my head, I scanned the 
ground two or three hundred yards off, but could 
see nothing. 

‘*Where is he?” I whispered. 

“Under the cliff, under the cliff!’ he replied, 
in agonized tones. 

It was all cliff where I was looking, and there 
seemed to be nothing there. At last, his excite- 
ment getting the better of him, my hunter seized 
my head with both his hands, as if with the pur- 
pose of wringing my neck, and turned it in the 
direction in which he wished me to look. I 


raised myself two or three inches, and _ there, 
about forty yards off, was the buck feeding as 
unconcernedly as possible. My heart beat so 
fasi that I almost expected to miss him even at 
that ridiculously easy distance ; nor was I reas- 
sured when at the shot he sprang up on to a 
bowlder and remained erect and motionless. In 
a couple of seconds, however, while I was hur- 
riedly reloading, his limbs relaxed and he fell 
over stone dead. 

We had a rather nasty scramble down some 
slippery water-worn rocks before we could reach 
our quarry, and I was glad of the aid of Perru- 
quet’s broad back at one place. As time was not 
pressing, we gralloched him at our leisure, and 
presently, when Maquinaz arrived, his legs were 
tied together and we carried him down in triumph 
to Prérayen. He was a remarkably fine buck, 
and he had caused us singularly little trouble or 
exertion, as we found him at a lower elevation 
than any other chamois that I have killed. The 
bulk of our summer and early autumn hunting 
in the High Alps is done at heights varying from 
nine thousand to eleven thousand feet, but this 
particular buck can have been little more than 
eight thousand feet above the sea level. The 
stalk, moreover, was the simplest and easiest that 
I can recall to mind, and the incidents of the two 
days’ sport convinced me of what I remarked on 
a former page—namely, that the successful expe- 
ditions are not necessarily the most interesting 
ones. 


THE LAST WORD. 


(4 sinner speaks.) 


By GEorGE EvGAR MONTGOMERY. 


Forcive me for the wrongs that I have done 

And for the wrongs that I have strongly fought; 
My life has never been a joyous one, 

And what I learned of love despair had taught; 
Death is more sweet to me this bitter day 


Than life has ever been 


; lost loves, lost friends, 


Lost hopes and dreams—these have borne youth away, 
And faith seems falsehood when the struggle ends. 


Why should it be so? Why should not man be 
Master of Fate and all the changeful years 7— 
Years far too short and full of loves that see 
The glory of the earth melt into tears, 
Yet full of some unknown divinity 
That rules afar and speaks where no one hears. 


KING LEAR’S DAUGHTER. 
A FOOTLIGHT FRAGMENT. 


By EILEEN Epaar. 


SuE was just eighteen. 

Every evening, Sundays excepted, precisely at 
tizht o'clock, in the very scant quantity of silk 
known as tights, and an immoderate amount 
of breastplate and helmet, she descended the four 
flizhts of winding stairs leading from her dressing 
room among the flies, avoiding the dangerous pit- 
falls of cach landing with the surety born of long 
experience, and steering her course deftly between 
the set market place of Padua and the unset pal- 
ace of Prince Popalanii, in Central Africa, emerged 
in due course upon the stage to the placid delight 
of the haldheaded contingent of the front row and 
the speechless admiration of its neighbor, the 
younger and more innocuous dude. 

King Lear’s daughter was a chorus girl. 

Viewed from before the footlights, Cordelia was 
alithe, erect young creature of a hundred evolu- 
tions and a thousand corruscations; the pos- 
sessor of a superb figure that focussed the opera 
glass of every male critic of form in the house, 
and won the unwilling envy of every lady of 
fashion noting the same. Viewed from that van- 
tage ground of Johnnie and Chollie—the stage 
door—she was seen to be a tall, graceful girl, 
young still, with glorious limbs, concealed by a 
black cashmere gown decidedly the worse for 
wear, while a modest coat and small black hat 
replaced the resplendent armor and magnificent 
casque, 

Even thus transformed, and, as it were, fallen 
ftom her high estate, she won the undisguised ad- 
miration of Johnnie and Chollie as she brushed 
past them nightly, paying no more heed to their 
small selves than if they were so much nebule in 
space, and compelling a certain respect that for- 
bade them to thrust themselves within the focus 
of those beautiful, disdaining eyes. 

“Bigad, y’ know,’? said Johnnie to Chollie, 
watching the slim, erect figure, with its proud, 
graceful step, disappear down the street, ‘‘ doosed 
fine filly, but steps too high. Gives you a chill, 
Vead. Sooperb, but not my style, don’t y’ 
know.” And they pounced with relief upon 
Tottie and Trixie, emerging, blond and saucy, 
and with a healthy appetite for oysters and cham- 
pagne. 

There was an old man with a mass of silver 
hait and a splendid head, like a lion’s, who in 
the shadow of a convenient doorway, was often 


seen waiting for the nightly appearance, or more 
properly speaking, the exit, of Cordelia. There 
was a vast difference in the nightly appearance of 
this old man. At times he would stand tall and 
erect, and it was then seen that he had been 4 
handsome man in his day, and that the girl’s 
superb figure and dark beauty were rightfully 
hers by inheritance. - At such times, too, a look, 
half tenderness, half shamed pride and appeal, 
would cross his face when she would appear, 
glance quickly, wistfully into his face, and, laying 
her hand on his arm, walk away by hisside. She 
never failed to give this quick, wistful look, 
pathetic in its meaning, into his face. If she met 
the glance of pride and tenderness she would 
press his arm closer and smile happily. More 
often, however, the figure, bent and shrunken, 
shambled forth from the doorway, muttering in- 
coherent reproaches at her delay and whining 
forth concerning its hard lot in having to wait in 
all sorts of weather, a poor, helpless old man, 
and giving forth a pungent odor of stale tobacco 
and cheap whisky. At such times she never took 
his arm, but walked in proud, uncomplaining 
silence beside him. Sometimes the old man never 
came at all. 

This was old King Lear, father of Cordelia, 
who in his time had been tragedian and gentle- 
man, and now in his declining years alternated 
the réles of helpless, repentant old man and hope- 
less, besotted drunkard. 

On this night in November—a cold, blustery 
night, with Johnnie and Chollie shivering fur- 
tively, awaiting the coming of Tottie and Trixie— 
the old man was not there at all. She had not 
expected him. For three nights now she had not 
expected him. Yet she glanced, hoping against 
hope, to the place where he was wont to be, and 
caught her breath a little sharply seeing it vacant. 
She paused a moment, too, leaning against the 
door, and Chollie, with chaotic hopes of capitu- 
lation, and ready to abandon Trixie to her fate, 
started forward, with carefully rehearsed for- 
mul bubbling upon his lips. Ere the overflow, 
however, some one, whistling merrily and melo- 
diously, pulled open the door from within, avert- 
ing the resultant catastrophe only by promptly 
catching the black-robed figure as it swayed back- 
ward. 

‘‘Oh, Miss Cordelia,’? exclaimed he of the 
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tuneful melody. ‘‘ Excuse me. I didn’t hurt 
you, did I?’ And the culprit, a handsome 
enough young sinner, anxiously looked his anx- 
iety and contrition. 

He had held her but the fraction of a second. 
She had steadied herself immediately. But a 
faint rose color had crept over her face and a 
startled light, not born of fear, flamed for a mo- 
ment in her eyes. The merciful darkness, how- 
ever, hid this. 

‘No; oh no,’”’ she murmured, hurriedly. I 
—I felt tired for a moment. I was leaning 
against the door, so it was all my fault. Good 
night, Mr. Kennion.”’ 

She would have passed, but he detained her, 
standing on the dark threshold with the easy as- 
surance of him to whom the world yields all 
things good. He was, in truth, the Idol of the 
Hour. He peered down into her face. It seemed 
very white now in the dim light. ‘‘ You’re not 
well,’’ he asserted, promptly. ‘‘ You look all 
used up. Old King L—your father isn’t here 
to-night, is he? No? Well, you're not well 
enough to go home alone. I shall walk along 
with you.”’ 

“No; oh no!’ It was almost a cry in its 
low startled meaning. He laughed negligently. 
“You're afraid they’ll talk,’ he said. ‘‘ Well 
they shan’t talk—about you. Hang it! just let 
them try it, that’s all. Come!’ 

He looked very resolute, very handsome—con- 
fident, too—as became the Idol of the Hour. 

The girl for one instant hesitated. Her glance 
wandered to the place where her father should 
have been, but was not. In the empty space she 
seemed to see a bent, cringing figure, with bleared 
eyes and evil breath, who had taken a few even- 
ings ago, with obsequious drunken deference, the 
pieces of silver this man had carelessly, half 
contemptuously, tossed him in answer to his 
mumbled plea. Her mouth hardened. She 
looked, still and impassive, into the handsome, 
confident face before her. 

‘*No, thank you. I choose to go alone,’”’ she 
said. ‘‘ Good night.”’ 

She passed him, no longer attempting to de- 
tain her, and walked swiftly down the street. He 
stared after her, an odd compound of vexation, 
surprise and amusement upon his face. ‘A 
regular facer,’? he muttered ; ‘‘straight from the 
shoulder, too, and from old drunken King Lear’s 
daughter-—a chorus girl. My boy, you’d better 
go and quaff a beer at once.’’ And, still with 
the vexed look lingering on his face, the Idol of 
the Hour departed to drown his ruffled feelings, 
if such might be, in the frothy glass. 


It was just as the merry party among whom 
he presently found himself had called for a sec- 
ond round that King Lear’s daughter reached 
home. 

It was a tiny furnished flat in the unaristo- 
cratic precincts of Third Avenue, up three 
flights, back. Its assortment of odds and ends 


of mismated furniture suites and miscellaneous 


collection of crockery, linen and silver took just 
seven dollars per weck out of her weekly wage of 
twenty dollars, King Lear himself leaving all such 
frivolous and mundane matters solely to his 
daughter’s effort and discretion. 

The flat consisted of kitchen, bedroom and sit- 
ting room, which latter was transformed—upon 
the letting down of an ostensible bookcase, which 
immediately became a folding bed—into another 
sleeping apartment, occupicd hy Cordelia. From 
the further one at the moment of her entrance 
proceeded an incoherent muttering, accompanied 
by a strong smell of spirituous liquid. As the 
door closed behind her a quavering voice from 
within—as weak as the odor was strong—de- 
manded if that was ‘‘ her, Cordelie?”’ and further 
vociferously entreated for adrink. She drew tho 
curtains that scparated the two rooms and looked 
in, gazing silently upon the spectacle of an old 
man—and one whom the Scriptures bade her 
honor—recovering from a three days’ drunken 
debauch. 

“You can have no more to drink to-night,” 
she said. 

He sat up in the bed, blinking at her as she 
stood, in her shabby black dress, against the 
moth-eaten old portiére, slim and beautiful. A 
shamed look crept over his face. He held out 
his hands entreatingly. Then on an instant his 
mood changed. Raising his arm, still powerful, 
though trembling, he thun lered forth the curse of 
Lear. The ‘Strike her young bones, ye nimble 
winds’’ rolled out in grand sonorous cadence 
that once had charmed and thrilled audiences to 
a tumult of applause. ‘‘That she may know 
how sharper than a serpent’s tooth it is to have a 
thankless child,’’ trailed away into a husky, in- 
distinct mutter. It was grotesque; it was tragic; 
it was pitiful. 

He fell back at the close to sink into a half 
drunken sleep. Cordelia, who had not spoken 
or moved during the outburst, smoothed the dis- 
ordered bedclothing, and, drawing the portiéres, 
passed into her own room. For quite half an 
hour she stood by the window looking out. 
There was a narrow court, and beyond this a 
high brick wall, offering little in the way of in- 
spection. Between her and the wall, however, 


“HY STARED AFTER HER, AN ODD COMPOUND OF VEXATION, SURPRISE AND AMUSEMENT UPON HIS FACE”? 


over and over again, stood an easy, careless fig- 
ur, with a handsome, laughing face; now ap- 
pearing, now disappearing as through a mist 
ee against the blackness of the barren 
W 


A muttering from the adjoining room aroused 
her at length. Stray fragments of appeal, min- 
fd with “serpentis tooth’? and ‘thankless 
thild,” met her ears, She turned there with a 


sigh, the vision fading utterly. Such things were 
not for kings’ daughters such as she, even in 
dreams. 

It was evening again. She had lived her day. 

She had tidied the flat, mended a rent in the 
shabby gown, ministered patiently to the many 
fretful demands of the querulous old father. He 
sat now before a cheerful fire in gown and slip- 
pers, while his daughter stood before him ready 
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to go forth. The wind had changed and a cold, 
fine rain was falling. 

‘Is there anything more you want, father,’’ 
she asked, ‘‘ before I go?” 

‘Nothin’, Cordelie, unless—’’ with a whee- 
dling look and accent, ‘‘ you can spare mea leetle, 
just a lectle money.” 

**T can’t, father,’’? she replied. 
carfare for to-night.”’ 

His face hardened. He was in that stage of 
recovery where the slightest opposition irritates 
and embitters. He raised his hand, and she 
knew the old anathema was about to break forth. 
“Don’t father,’ she whispered, brokenly. ‘‘T 
couldn’t stand it to-night.’”? And she went out 
quickly. He delivered himself of his declamation 
to the empty air. 

Presently, however, sitting before the fire he 
fell to reflecting. An expression of mingled cun- 
ning and cupidity gradually stole over his face. 
“‘T want money,’”? he muttered. ‘‘She wants 
money. She said so. [ll get money for us 
both.”? And he began hastily to attire himself 
in his rusty old suit for the street. 

‘*She shall have all she wants,’’ he muttered 
as he crawled down the stairs, ‘‘ if she is a thank- 
less child; and I—I’ll take one drink, just one 
drink—good whisky.”’ 

It was near the close of the first act of ‘‘ Prince 
Popalanii.’”? The prima donna, as usual, had 
been vociferously encored, and with her usual 
set smile of surprise, though she would have been 
in a violent rage had the arrangements for said 
encore been omitted, was preparing to give a 
repetition of her famous song. It was just at 
this time also that her maid always went for the 
cup of hot bouillon, which the extra exertion of 
the prima donna always demanded after this act. 
The chorus were already in the wings awaiting 
their cue. Cordelia, who had complained of 
headache and had remained aloft as long as pos- 
sible, was just coming down the last flight of 
stairs. With her foot on the last step, which 
terminated at one side of the prima donna’s 
dressing room, she paused. A little gasp stran- 
gled in her throat, and for a moment everything 
whirled in chaos. 

It was a great gala night, and the prima donna 
in honor of the event had worn all her famous 
diamonds. A necklace whose clasp had been 
found defective had been left hurriedly on the 
dressing table. The maid, going forth for the 
hot bouillon, had forgotten it, and the door was 
ajar. 

Before this gleaming. glittering thing, with 
back to the door, stood a stooping figure—a man’s 


“Tve only 


figure. One trembling hand reached out and 
clutched the string of diamonds, which corrus- 
cated madly in the shaking fingers. The next 
moment, as the figure turned, the necklace slipped 
to the floor and lay quivering as though instinct 
with life at his feet, while old King Lear faced 
his daughter. 

‘Go,”’ she panted, with ashen face and wide- 
opened eyes. ‘‘Go. Not that way. The way 
you came—through the side door. Go! go!” 

Shaking, palsied, with the dazed, frightened 
wonder still upon his face, and his eyes, as 
though fascinated, fixed upon that rigid figure 
of Justice, the old man backed through the cur- 
tains at the opposite erd of the room and out 
from sight. When he was quite gone a shiver 
seemed to strike the slender, upright figure. She 
trembled in every limb. Then with an effort she 
stooped and picked up the glittering thing lying 
coiled like a snake at her fect. And at that in- 
stant the maid, bearing the cup of hot bouillon, 
entered the room. 

Three minutes later when an irate manager, 
frantic at the unlooked-for stage wait, rushed 
back for explanations he found in the prima 
donna’s dressing room a voluble French maid, a 
discreetly hysterical leading lady and a mixed 
chorus, all talking excitedly at random. In their 
midst, standing straight and silent, stood Cor- 
delia. 

The manager was a man for emergencies. 
‘*You say she tried to steal this’’—to the maid. 
‘Very well, you need not lament, since you have 
lost nothing’’—to the prima donna. ‘And 
you’’—to Cordelia—‘“‘ will finish the perform- 
ance and then consider yourself discharged. Now 
all of you get on. The stage is waiting.” 

An instant later the glittering band burst upon 
the gaze of the waiting and slightly impatient 
audience, Cordelia at their head, erect and grace- 
ful. Only once had she flinched. That was 


when, turning from the dressing-room door, she ~ 


had found the eyes of the people’s Idol fixed 
upon her, and he had moved aside, withaut @ 
word, to let her pass. 

The prima donna also saw him and smiled to 
herself. ‘Guess he’ll look no more in that 
direction,’’ she thought; and tossed the recov- 
ered necklace into its casket, well content. 

Up stairs in the dressing room King Lear's 
daughter looked at herself in the cracked glass 
half curiously. Yes, she was still the same 4s 
before this horrible thing had befallen her. Or, 
no—not quite the same. She looked pale under 
all the rouge. She put on more rouge. There 
was a bit of cosmetic that had rubbed from her 
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eyelash upon her cheek. She carefully removed 
the black speck and patched up the defective 
evelash. To the buzz and suppressed whisper- 
ings in the room she was as deaf as though graven 
from stone. A few of the girls—not many, for 
she had had few enemies among them—removed 
their small belongings with ostentation beyond 
her reach. She never saw them. She saw only 
one pair of eyes that had looked upon her in her 
shame and disgrace and believed her guilty. 
That was enough. 

It was all over at last. The audience had de- 
parted, laughing and chattering. What did it 
know of dramas behind the scenes? She passed 
out of the room in silence and came slowly down 
the stairs. She stopped for one swift second 
where she had stood the evening before, and he 
had said, ‘I am going to walk home with you.’’ 
Was it only the evening before? It seemed 
years, eternities ago. 

Out in the wet a figure crouched in the dark- 
The rain beat in its face and drenched the 
masses of silver hair. She saw the figure and 
walked straight toward it. ‘‘ Father,’’ she said, 
and laid her hand upon his arm. 

But the figure broke away from her with a low, 
inarticulate cry. ‘‘ Tell them—tell them all,’’ it 
cried and rushed back through the stage door. 
Feeble tears ran down its withered face as it ran, 
still weakly wailing its piteous cry : ‘‘ Tell them— 
tell them all.’ . 

And so running, stumbling on in the semi- 
darkness, blind and bewildered, it tripped and 
fell. Fell through black space—a trap carelessly 
left unclosed—into the blackness of the chaos 
beneath. But it was still muttering feebly when 
stalwart arms, bringing the poor bruised body 
up from below, laid it gently down. It stared, 
dazed and uncomprehending, into the horrified 
faces bending around, while in the gray back- 
ground, grimly waiting, stood Death. 
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‘Father,’? sobbed Cordelia. ‘‘Oh, father, 
father!’ And, kneeling on the bare floor, she 
raised the poor white head to her breast. Then 
a light of recognition lit the dim eyes. He 
looked up with a painful, quivering smile. 
‘‘Kiss me, Cordelie,’’ he said, and pressed his 
lips to hers. 

Then suddenly he pushed her face aside, 
pushed away her clinging arms and sat upright. 

**You called my girla thief,” hecried. ‘‘ Look 
at her! You might have known she was no 
thief. My Cordelia wouldn’t steal to save her — 
life. You might have known it was the good- 
for-nothing, worthless old sot you all called old 
King Lear, who has abused and well-nigh broken 
the heart of the sweetest, noblest daughter man 
ever had. You might have known. I stole the 
necklet and she’d take the shame to save—her— 
father.”’ 

And with one last appealing look—a look that 
asked forgiveness for the wrongs of years—the 
old man fell back dead. 

With a cry Cordelia flung herself across the 
body. ‘Oh, father, father!’ she moaned; 
‘don’t leave me. You are all I have !”’ 

‘* Cordelia !”’ 

‘It was a very gentle, hushed voice—a very 
gentle hand, too—which fell upon her arm, 
There was no assurance in the Idol’s face now, 
and there were honest tears in the handsome 
eyes. And back of them, and shining for her 
and her alone, the light that makes the whole 
world beautiful. 

‘‘Cordelia,’”’ said the voice, low and tender, 
‘“may I take you home now?’ And an instant 
later, tenderly drawing her from her prostrate 
position: ‘‘ My darling, come !’ 

And slowly, still dazed and bewildered; with 
clinging, trembling hands and slow, uncertain 
steps, King Lear’s daughter passed from the side 
of Death out into the night with Love. 
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DECEMBER DAISIES AND DECEMBER DAYS. 


By MACKENZIE BELL. 


Au, how the sight of these untimely flowers 

Brings dear remembrances of summer hours, 

When the full heart in buoyant mood was filled 

With happiness—when the swift moments thrilled 
The soul with subtle thoughts no words express. 
Kind halcyon moments! How they soothe and bless 


And beautify my sordid life. And here 

When this December day is stir-less, clear 

At its brief twilight—when there shines afar 
From out a cloudless heav’n yon evening star— 
When southern breezes blow, nor storm nor rain 
Disturb—I dream ’tis summer come again, 


2 UROPE is unfortunately situated 

in that there is always one, if 

not several, questions ready to trouble her peace 

and bring about a war between the ‘civilized 

nations’? for the sake of the ‘‘ uncivilized coun- 

tries,” the first being as anxious to civilize (an- 

nex) the others as these are themselves to escape 
civilization (read annexation). 

After the Tunis question, and the Egyptian, 
Balkan and Siamese questions, Europe has had 
for some time the Morocco question, which has 
given, and will give, fully as much trouble as the 
others. 

Poor Moors! What has become of the brave 
and glorious conquerors of Spain ?—of the fearless 


JANUARY DAYS IN 
MOROCCO. 


By A. B. pe GUERVILLE. 


men who built their castles, 
fortresses, palaces, all over the 
mountains of Andalusia ?—of 
the great artist who conceived 
and built the Alhambra in 
Granada, the Alcazar in Se- 
ville, the Mosque of Cordova, 
and who left all over the 
Peninsula the traces of their 
magnificent and prodigious 
art? 

Now, these former masters 

of Spain have seen their own 
soil invaded by the Span- 
iards, and it seems but a 
question of a few years be- 
fore they will be annexed by 
Spain, France, or even by 
Germany, who of late has 
taken great interest in that 
country. It was only last 
year that a strong Spanish 
army, commanded by Field 
Marshal Martinez Campos, 
who is now fighting the 
Cuban insurgents, was having 
a hot time against the fight- 
ing tribes of Morocco. The 
eyes of the world were turned 
toward Mellna, Tangier and 
Fez; and, with some friends, 
I decided to take a short 
trip to Northern Africa. We 
sailed in the middle of De- 
cember on the Kaiser Wilhelm, 
the big Mediterranean 
steamer of the German line, 
and one week later—the day 
before Christmas—we reached 
Gibraltar. 
' No matter how agreeable 
and charming the passage has been, one is al- 
ways pleased to see land again, and I must say 
that we were delighted to see that immense 
rock, rising majestically from the sea, which it 
seems to unite with the sky. 

To the right, across the narrow channel, a few 
miles away, is the coast of Africa, sandy and yel- 
low, with high and imposing hills; to the left 
the coast of Spain. Here is Europe and thcre 
Africa—civilization, progress, wealth, arts on one 
side ; barbarism, poverty, cruelty on the other. 
Light and darkness opposite each other, and be- 
tween the two that rough, nude, grand, immensely 
powerful rock—England—ready to take advan- 
tage of both. The more one travels the more one 
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admires the British, Everywhere one goes in 
this world it is always to find that they have the 
hest and strongest positions, but nothing could 
impress one more of the strength and power of 
Great Britain than this great fortress overlooking 
two continents and commanding the road to a 
third—Asia. 

The town of Gibraltar is quite interesting 
in itself. Such a mixture of races and people 
—Fnglish soldiers, Scotchmen, Irishmen, Span- 
iards, Moors, Hindoos, all wearing different 
uniforms or costumes, speaking all kinds of lan- 
guages, and rushing through the narrow streets, 
up and down the hills. There is not a city in 
America that could boast of so many saloons and 
devilish places to the square inch as Gibraltar 
has. Up to twelve at night everyone of these 
places of debauch are filled with English soldiers 
(drinking, smoking, spitting, discussing, swear- 
ing), Whose carmine uniforms and noses made a 
friend of mine say ‘‘that he really thought they 
had painted the city in the brightest of red.’’ 

As we landed early in the afternoon we spent 
afew hours in visiting the defenses of the place. 


I have no hesitation in saying that if the for- 
tress is most imposing from outside it is much 
less so inside; and that, as a matter of fact, 
I doubt very much whether the armament is so 
formidable as reported. It might have been, but 
itis no more. Any Englishman, soldier or not, 
whom you may happen to meet there, showing 
the immense fortress, will try and impress you 
by saying that there is a gun in every one of the 
hundreds of holes to be seen ; that everything is 
ready to fight at a moment’s notice, and that they 
have there provisions and ammunition for seven 
years. This is nonsense. What would be the 
use of having such storages? In modern warfare 
a war or a siege does not last such a length of 
time, and a fleet powerful enough to keep at bay 
for seven years the English men-of-war and pre- 
vent them from supplying the place would not 
lose time before Gibraltar. It would sink the 


fleets, bombard the coasts, destroy the commerce 
of England, and thus oblige her to give up the 
Rock. The English are much too shrewd to pay 
the enormous amount of money it would cost 
them to renew and keep such storages. Just im- 
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agine seven years’ supplies for five thousand sol- 
diers and twice as many more inhabitants. As to 
“the gun in every hole,’’ it sounds very nice and 
warlike, but it is positively untrue. I visited the 
fortress. In the two galleries which I saw there 
was one gun to five holes. They were not guns 
of the latest designs. To visit these galleries is 
simply ‘‘beastly.’? One has to climb continu- 
aliy, and in such a way that I feel quite sure a 
goat itself would object. Now, when, after climb- 
ing for over an hour, seeing nothing of interest— 
for one cannot call interesting these few little 
guns—you arrive half dead at the end of the sec- 
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ond gallery, you are shown through a hole the 
upper gallery, which seems to be miles away be- 
tween yourself and the sky ; and the soldier tells 
you politely that if you have the strength and the 
courage to climb up there you will see ‘‘a gun in 
every hole.’’ My feet thought it was much wiser 
to take the soldier’s word for it; but in spite of 
the opinion of my feet on the matter, I am con- 
vinced there is no more a gun in every hole up 


there than there is below. Spain will never for-- 


give England for holding Gibraltar. It is the 

sore point to Spanish pride and vanity. 

Sefior de Alvaro Ruiz, ex-introducer of am- 
bassadors at the court, late ministro resi- 
dente of the queen in Paris, expressed the 
general feeling of his countrymen when 
he told me: ‘‘It is a shame—a great 
shame on the nation, a terrible insult.”’ 

An influential Senator, Sefior Marcoarlu, 

who is also a distinguished engineer, well 

known in America on account of his 
interest in the cables, is now working 
on a pet scheme of his, which he calls 

‘‘the Neutralization of the Mediter- 
ranean,’’ such neutralization to be 
guaranteed by the European powers, 
as is that of Belgium and Switzer- 
land. He claims that it will nulli- 
fy the importance of Gibraltar. I 
fail to see it. It will, of course, as 
long as England is engaged in no 
war, but the day the Britons find it 
to their advantage to use their guns 
they will do so, no matter how many 
nations have guaranteed the neu- 
trality of the Mediterranean. Gib- 
raltar is the first English sentry on 
the shorter road to India. It will 
remain there, in arms, as long a8 


own, whether Spain likes it or not. 
The only hotel in Gibraltar, the 
‘‘Royal,’’ we found to be very com- 
fortable. The manager did all in 
his power to give us a fine dinner 
to celebrate Christmas Eve, after which 
he advised us to go to the opera. In 
all truth it must be said that this opera 
looked like a very low-class concert hall, 
and I would rather say nothing of the 
cast which gave us ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet.” 
The audience, on the other hand, was very 
fine. The Governor, with his family and his 
staff, occupied three boxes. 
There was a tremendous amount of cel- 
ebrating going on all night in the city, 
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and the noises were such that we were unable 
to sleep. 

I never tasted such coffee as that I had for 
breakfast. I asked from a New York young lady 
stopping at the same place whether she had 
tasted it. ‘Yes,’ she answered ;  ‘‘ why ?”” 
“Well, [ would like to know what is the matter 
with these Gibraltar cows?” ‘“‘Oh,”’ she said, 
laughing heartily, ‘I guess I can tell you. The 
trouble is that these Gibraltar cows are goats.’? 

Early on that Christmas morning we embarked 
for Tangier. The little steamboats which ply 
between Gibraltar and Tangicr, Morocco, take, 
to make the voyage, between three and four 
hours. Nothing is more picturesque than the 
first sight from the sea of Tangier la Blanche ; 
80 white, so blindingly white under the rays of 
the hot sun, rising suddenly from the blue sea, 
with its snow-white houses and mos- 
ques built in terraces, the one 
above the other, along the sides 
of the hills, clear to the 


top, in a desire to reach nearer and nearer the 
dark blue sky. 

Green and yellow foliage, tall, thin palm trees, 
slowly balancing their heavy heads in the soft 
breezes, and above the whole the heavy walls and 
Moorish towers of the fortress, with the muzzles 
of its old guns shining brightly in the sun. 
Turning around you can see in the distance the 
high, hilly coast of Europe. But do not look at 
it; you are thousands of miles away—away from 
our civilization, away from our world. This is 
another world—a world of the past, the white 
ghost of the centuries long gone by. Forget all 
about electricity, railroads, phonographs, or tele- 
phone. You have set your foot upon the land of 
the past, the home of the “‘ Arabian Nights,” and 
when, after walking through the narrow, hilly, 
dirty little streets between high white walls, 
pierced by small iron-barred windows, pushing 
your way among the tall Arabs in burnous, the 
mules, the donkeys and the camels—when at last 
you reach the Hotel Continental, European plan, 
table d’hdte and electric lights, you feel like send- 
ing aw diable this reminder of our civilization. 
You are furious that it should put an end to your 
dream. You wish you had lived centuries ago, 
when one did not find a Cook’s agency at every 
corner of the world. 

Immediately after registering at the hotel our 
guide suggested that we should spend the after- 
noon visiting the market, the prison and a few 
bazaars. We did not walk, but rode on big 
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white mules, whose backs were anything but 
soft. 
The most striking thing in Tangier is doubt- 
less the market place. Imagine an immense 
square opening, larger than Madison Square, 
packed with thousands of Arabs and Moors from 
every district and tribe, known and unknown, 
between the Mediterranean coast and the Cape of 
Good Hope, every one of them dressed in dif- 
ferent and strange costumes ; some as b.ack as 
ink, others brown, others yellow, all: talking, 
gesticulating, making frightful noises. Here are 
wrestlers, swordsmen, ballplayers ; there, musi- 
cians, snake charmers, dancers, jugglers, and at 
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last the famous Arabian story-teller, surrounded 
by hundreds of devoted listeners. Add to this 
the slow, lazy camels, the mules and donkeys, 


covered with rich saddles and harness of red 
and gold ; add the African sun, the songs, the 
music, the air so strangely perfumed, 
and perhaps will you have an idéa of 
the market place. But I doubt it, for 
it is a thing no words can describe. 
Right in the middle of the city is the 
fortress, and near the fortress the prison. 
There is not in the world a more pitiful 
sight than that of the unfortunate pris- 
oners. Through a small hole in the 
thick stone wall one is allowed to look 
at them. Thin, weak, half starved, 
mostly naked human beings, with 
heavy iron rings around their ankles, 
both rings united by an enormous 
iron bar that prevents them walking ; 
such are the Moorish convicts. They 
sit, work and sleep on the hard stone. 
They are supplied with no food, but 
they are allowed to make small bas- 
kets, which they hand through the 
hole to friends or relatives. These 
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sell the baskets and with the money buy food 
for the unfortunate, who, unless he has some 
kind of an official “ pull,’’ will remain there 
ten, fifteen, thirty years, till he breathes his 
last on the hard and dirty stone. But there 
is still another punishment, which consists in 
flogging a man nearly to death, then filling 
his open wounds with salt, sewing them up 
and exposing him in the sun during the long 
and fearful agony. But let us turn away from 
these dreadful tortures. 

A few miles from the city walls lies the most 
beautiful country; rich valleys, well cultivated ; 
hills covered with forest, and shady gardens and 
flowers, flowers and flowers everywhere. Never 
did I see so many and beautiful wild flowers, 
such luxurious vegetation. A path through these 
beautiful hills, which all along was bordered with 
all kinds of flowers and covered by the foliage 
of immense trees, led us again to the seashore. 
There, on the top of a high hill, we saw a mag- 
nificent modern castle, built, I understand, by a 
wealthy American, who spends every winter 
there. It is the real life of a ‘‘chatelain”’ of 
former times which he lives, surrounded by 
guards and soldiers. 


‘ 


Strange—so very strange—it 
seemed to us to see all this green 
foliage, all these beautiful flowers, 
all these glorious colors shining 
brightly in the rays of the hot sun 
—on a Christmas day ! 

No; it did not seem at all like 
Christmas—the Christmas we love 
so much, with its greatcoat of 
white snow. And, in spite of our- 


selves, the mind was wandering far | 


away to the other side of this great 
blue sea, and away—away, behind 
the line in the horizon, where the 
water and the sky seemed to unite, 
we could imagine the noisy streets 
of our large cities, hear the bells 
of the many sleighs gliding on the 
frozen ground; the homes bright- 
ened by huge grate fires; the 
mistletoe and the tall green trees 
covered with toys. For a minute 
we had a vision of the many Christ 
mas days, now long passed by— 
with their cortége of sweet remem- 
brances — each of which meant a 
thought for the dear ones at home. 
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But my mule gave a kick. I nearly lost my bal- 
ance and was thus abruptly recalled from the 
past into the present. 

All this is really beautiful, I thought, but I 
pity these people who never saw a winter day 
and these poor children who will never see a 
Christmas tree ! 

And slowly we returned toward Tangier la 
Blanche, talking with our guide, who told us 
aR, Interesting facts about this strange coun- 

y. 

Those who complain of the way ‘offices’? are 
given in the United States had better look at Mo- 
Tocco, The Sultan appoints to a post (like that 
of Governor of Tangier, for instance) a man 
often unknown and poor. Once all-powerful as 
4 governor, ‘il fait son sac,’? as the French 
“y, and to get money everything goes! A man 
is tired of his wife. He goes to the governor 
and gives him a round little sum. The woman 
ae to the palace, told that she has rendered 
ae eicve! of her husband, and that she 
dive eturn to her parents, The poor creature 
, not even dare to ask what she has done. 
ae till they get woman’s suffrage there, 

-, ou will see!) She packs her poor little 

ings and goes home. 
What do vou think of it? 
ter a few years the governor has got a big 
i might say several big bags. He is a very 
mae One day he gets an order from the 
ALL. No. 1-6, 


Well, gentlemen, 


Sultan to come at once. Ie gues, and the Sultan 
asks : ‘‘ How much have you made?’ Of course 
he lies—tries to say he is still poor. But they 
make him swear on the sacred Koran. He must 
tell the truth and surrender the money to the 
Sultan, who then sends him to the other end of 
the country—in a small village to end miserably 
his days. 

Our landlord gave us what he termed a dinner 
de saison, which comprised, among many things, 
a roast turkey and a big English plum pudding. 
We felt grateful for his efforts, which, however, did 
not deceive us. These Christmas dishes did not 
go at all with our white flannel suits and the mos- 
quitoes, which were also celebrating at our ex- 
pense. 

While dining I received an invitation from a 
rich official, then acting Governor of Tangier, to 
visit him and “take a cup of tea’’ at his palace,. 
the invitation stating that I could bring my 
friends. 

I took four of them along, three of whom were 
ladies. From the outside the palace was a big, 
homely; white, square building, with a few very 
small iron-barred windows. But as soon as we 
had passed the heavy door we thought ourselves 
in the fairy land. Immense parlors, galleries 
with columns inlaid with mosaics and mother of 
pearl shining with a hundred colors, beautifully 
painted ceilings, walls covered with magnificent 
silks, hangings, and embroideries, and floors dis- 
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appearing under the thickest Moorish 
carpets. Low, wide, soft sofas, with hun- 
dreds of cushions, ran all around the 
rooms, which were beautifully lighted 
with Moorish lanterns. Perfumes worth 
hundreds of dollars a pound were burn- 
ing in silver réchauds in each room. In 
the most Oriental room of this Oriental 
palace I was surprised to see two French 
armoires a glace and some French looking- 
glasses. ‘‘Well,’’ said our host, ‘‘we 
like such things just as you like a 
Moorish or Japanese thing in your par- 
lor.’’ No words can describe the kind- 
ness and amiability of our host, who, 
by the way, could speak fluently five 
European languages. Nubian women 
slaves as black as jet brought in the tea, 
or rather all that was necessary for our 
host to make the tea himself. And a 
most delicious beverage it was — half 
Russian tea and half fresh peppermint 
leaves—and the very best home-made 
sponge cake we ever tasted. How could 
T really describe this beautiful Moorish 
room, the strange lights, the sweet 
perfumes, and this quiet, impassible 


Arab in burnous, surrounded by his black Nu- 
bian slaves, quietly making tea. He was kind 
enough to tell me that he thought I would make 
a good Moor myself. He even proposed, should 
I be willing to put on Moorish clothes, to give 
me a palace and to marry me to five of the pret- 
tiest girls in Tangiers. He sent for wedding cos- 
tumes, which he wanted to show us. They were 
magnificent and covered with the richest gold 
embroideries. I put on one, and so did one of 
the New York young ladies in our party. She 
looked very pretty, indeed, and I could not help 
thinking that I would rather marry one Amer- 
ican girl than five Moorish beauties. One of the 
interesting things our host had to say was that 
the Americans had done as much good to Mo- 
rocco as the other nations had done harm. 
‘They have saved us from poverty and misery. 
They spend so much and are so generous.” 

All the Mohammedans over there wear a cue 
like the Chinese, but they allow it to grow on 
one side of the head, instead of back of it, as the 
Chinese. Upon inquiring I was told their rea- 
son for growing a pig-tail is due to their belief 
that when they die a dead friend will come and 
pull them into another world, and they think 
that the cue will make the job easier. 
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AY. himself, half buried among these pink 

and white flowers, in the midst of the 
immense flowery plain that stretches, 
an infinite desert, beneath the deep 
blue of the summer sky, prostrate upon 
the ground where he will soon find a 
resting place, and beseeching the mercy 
of Allah with that fervor of prayer that 
is inspired by the knowledge that death 
is ‘not far off. 2... 4434. 

We passed the Sebu at four o’clock 
and encamped near. a village of the 
Beni-Malek, on the north bank of the 
stream. 

New recruits are‘added to our little 
band : some Arabs that we met by the 


um way, traveling unprotected, who re- 
ie . 7 quested permission to join us from fear of rob- 
PIERRE LOTI IN MOROCCO. bers» We have also with us two of those person 
att (Extracts from his Journal.) called Rakkas, members of an important cor- 
We For seven hours we journey without a halt poration at Fez, under the command of an 
ath over the broad plain in a magnificent desert of Amin, whose business it is to carry letters across 
"Te daisies, marigolds, lucerne and mallows, now and Morocco, traveling night and day when necessary, 
it then meeting trains of camels ; 
ant orheavily loaded mules ; all the 


hia traffic coming and going between 
Tangier and Fez—between Eu- 
rope and the Soudan. Finally 
/ we weary of so many flowers, 
i all of the same kind and seen 
through half-closed eyes, for 
the rocking motion of our mules 
and the fierce heat of the sun 
together induce a state of semi- 
somnolence. 

About two o’clock we come 
toa halt in a spot of which this 
picture remains fixed upon my 
memory ; the same _ limitless 
plain, decked with flowers as 
was never any garden, and 
apart by himself the old Caid, 
completely done up, on his 
knees in prayer. It is a belt of 
l White daisies, interspersed with 
' ted poppies ; the old man kneels 
at the far end, with his com- 

plexion of the color of clay, his 
: long white beard like moss, 
clothed in the bright colors of 
the daisies and poppies around 
him, his pink caftan visible be- 
neath his white vails ; his white 
horse with the red saddle grazes 
beside him, his head buried to 
theears in the long grass ; and SERPENT CHARMERS. 
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according to the price paid them, and making 
up for it afterward by a week’s sleep. _ 

Four hours of the cool morning are spent in 
traversing these sandy wastes, carpeted with 
ferns and small rare flowers, a region with which 
we had already formed acquaintance, but which 
seems strange to us—more forbidding, more mel- 
ancholy, more extensive, too—now that we have 
to pass through it without our noisy, ambassa- 
dorial escort, who were constantly firing their 
guns in the air. The air, no longer defiled by 
the smoke of powder nor disturbed by the thun- 
der of the fantasias, is surprisingly calm, pure, 
sweet and vivifying. The light, too, is so fine ! 
Beyond the grand lines of the plain the moun- 
tains which we are to enter to-morrow are drawn 
against the bright void of the sky as if with firm 
clean-cut strokes of the pencil in colors of star- 
tling intensity. Now and then a 
stork, motionless on its stilts, watches 
us as we pass or sails above us in 
theair, his great black and white fan- 
like wings flapping over our heads, 
And that is all the life there is in 
this lonely land, where the sense of 
living is still so keen... 2... 

Toward noon, among hills that are 
violet with lavender, the penetrating 
odor of which is intensified by the 
heat of the sun, we perceive a shal- 
low ravine where there chances to 
bea tree, an actual tree of some size, 
an old wild fig tree, knotted and 
twisted like an Indian banyan. It 
isa thing so seldom met with in this 
naked country, where there is no 
other shade than the fugitive clouds, 
and offers such strong temptation 
that we dismount and make*our way 
down into the hollow for our noon- 
day halt. The advantages of the spot 
have already been discerned by a 
dozen bulls who have taken up their 
quarters there, keeping close together 
for the sake of company and well con- 
caled amid the dense foliage, seem- 
ingly contented in their cool, moist 
retreat, while everything outside is 
baking and broiling. They do not 
contest the point, however, but give 
Way to us and retire in affright, and 
We take possession as masters of the 
little oasis, 

Judging from its great size and 
the fantastic shapes into which its 
branches are twisted, this fig tree 
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must be centuries old. A little stream runs 
murmuring over black pebbles at its roots, 
between banks covered with cresses, blue myo- 
sotis and all those water plants that are to be seen 
in our French brooks. Behind the dense mass of 
foliage an overhanging rock forms an arched en- 
trance to a grotto, a second small room, more 
sheltered and retired, carpeted with fine moss 
and from which trickles the outlet of a spring. 
As we enter we experience a delicious sensation 
of coolness and shade, after the oppressiveness of 
the burning light out on the hills of lavender. 
We stretch ourselves out lazily among the roots 
of the tree, as if in easy chairs, our bare feet 
dangling in the water of the brook. There is 
nothing of Africa, nothing foreign in our sur- 
roundings ; we seem to be in some wild nook of 
France, a France of other days, in the full splendor 
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of June, in the cloudless noontide. The liv- 
ing things, too, that have never been abused by 
man, are not afraid of us; the water turtles come 
shyly up in their black shells to feed among the 
rushes on the crumbs of our bread, and the little 
green tree-frogs hop over us and allow us to catch 
and stroke them. ...... 

To-morrow we shall be in Tangier the White, 
the extremity of Europe, and shall renew our ac- 
quaintance with the men and things of the pres- 
ent century. 
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This penultimate day of our journey is a long 
and harassing one, and the sun grows hotter. 
Our old Caid, who is breaking down under the 
fasts of the Ramadan, fails to recognize the road. 
Our muleteers, who have also given up food, are 
slower and sleepier than usual. They fall be- 
hind, and our little column stretches out 
in a manner that causes us great anxiety ; 
it is now strung out over two or three 
kilometres of hot, deserted road. Some- 
times our mules are quite lost to sight, 
together with the muleteers, who are 
following us with our baggage and 
the Sultan’s gifts—those famous, long 
wished-for gifts ; then, ourselves a lit- 
tle under the influence of the Rama- 
dan and lacking courage to turn and 
retrace our steps in the broiling heat, 
we throw ourselves down on the 
ground to wait for them to come up, 
anywhere, but inevitably in the sun, 
since there is nowhere any shade; 
anywhere, on the old, baked, burning 
Arab ground, covering our heads with 
our white cowls as shepherds do when 
they compose themselves for their 
siesta. : 

About three o’clock we have quite 
lost our way among the wastes of 
ferns, lentiscus and lavender. There 
is not a sign of our tents and bag- 
gage, which must have taken another 
road. Our old Caid, whom we would 
be justified in being very angry with, 
only excites our pity in the state to 
which his fatigue has reduced 
BAM sa; a 

But when we have once found our 
road and night comes on, the last one 
of our encampments seemed designed 
expressly to increase our regret that 
this is to be the end of our wandering 
life in this primitive land of flowers. 
In a spot that has no name, on the 
slope of a lofty hill and facing a 
peaceful landscape, it is a little circular plateau 
or small terrace, surrounded by a dense growth 
of dwarf palms, like a garden plot within a hedge. 
Allah, for our sake, has laid upon this plateau a 
carpet of white, blue and pink, of virgin fresh- 
ness, whereon no man has ever planted his foot: 
daisies, mallows and gentians, so close set that 
the plain seems to be embroidered with them ; 
the short, thin stalks, growing from a sandy soil, 
make a soft bed and invite us to repose. The 
pure air is loaded with sweet, health-giving 
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odors, There is, a thing seldom met with, an 
olive grove crowning the height above us. A 
network of small fleecy clouds floats like a vail in 
the blue sky, which is beginning to pale, to change 
toa clear green tint. There is no sign of man to 
be seen in any direction ; it is the sweetest, the 
most peaceful nook that we have met as yet in 
the course of our journey; and all these delights 
are ours alone—the flowers, the music of the in- 
sects, the resplendency of the colors and of the 
atmosphere. The peace of Eden rules over this 
May evening on this wild plateau ; it is what the 
vernal evenings must have been in prehistoric 
times, before man inflicted ugliness upon the 
PARED a. ow Shan wh 

After another long day’s march under a burn- 
ing sun, toward evening we behold Tangier the 
White rising before us ; above it, the blue line of 
the Mediterranean, and higher still, the vaporous, 
indented outline which we 
know to be the coast of Eu- 
Tope, 

As we pass among the Eu- 
ropean villas of the suburbs 
the first impression which we 
experience is one of embar- 
rassment, almost of surprise, 
and our embarrassment is 
changed to consternation 
when, as we enter the garden 
of the hotel in our burnouses, 
with our black faces and bare 
legs, with all our bales and 
packages, attended by our 
muleteers and the rag-tag of 
nomadic Arabs, we fall 
plump into a bevy of young 
English misses getting ready 
to play lawn tennis, 

Really, Tangier appears to 
us to be the acme of civiliza- 
tion—of modern refinement. 
A hotel where we can eat 
Without having to show a let- 
ter of mouna with the Sultan’s 
signature; blackeoated, 
White-tied waiters at the ta- 
ble @héte to bring us our 
Cous-couss, wearing little 
scanty caftans, stopping in 
front at the waist, as if the 
Price of cloth was too high, 
and floating in two ridicu- 
lous tails down behind the 
back, like the divided wings 
ofaJune beetle. Things ugly 
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and convenient. The city everywhere open to 
us and safe to travel about in; no more need 
for a guard when we want to walk in the streets, 
no necessity for guarding one’s person ; to sum 
up, we are forced to admit that material exist- 
ence is vastly simplified, is more comfortable 
and is made easy to all with very little money. 
In our first moments of relaxation we are con- 
scious how oppressive, notwithstanding its charm, 
was the plunge which we have just taken into 
former times. 

Our preferences and regrets, however, are still 
for the land whose gate has just closed behind 
us. For ourselves, it is too late; assuredly, we 
could never be acclimated there; but the life 
of those who were born there seems to us less 
wretched and Jess perverted than ours. Person- 
ally I confess than I would rather be the most 
holy Caliph than president of the most parlia- 
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mentary, most literary, most industrious of re- 


publics. The lowest of camel-drivers even, who, 
his courses in the desert ended, lies down and 
dies in the bright sunlight some fine day, ex- 
tending his confiding hands in prayer to Allah, 
seems to me to have had by far the better part 
than the laborer in the great European workshop, 
be he diplomat or be he stoker, who ends his 
martyrdom of toil and covetousness in blasphem- 
ing upon his bed... ... . 

Rest then, dark Moghreb, many years yet, im- 
mured, impenetrable to the things that are new. 
Turn thy back on Europe and strengthen thyself 
in holding to the things that are past. Let thy 
sleep be the sleep of centuries, and so continue 
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thy ancient dream. So that at least there may 
be one land where man may pray. 

And may Allah preserve to the Sultan his un- 
subdued territories and his waste places carpeted 
with flowers, his deserts of asphodel and iris ; 
there in free space to exercise the agility of his 
horsemen and the sinews of steel of his horses ; 
there to do battle as in old times the paladins, 
and gather in his harvests of rebel heads. May 
Allah preserve to the Arab race its mystic dreams, 
its immutability, scornful of all things, and its 
gray rags! May he preserve to the Bedouin 
pipes their mournful tones which make us shiver; 
to the old mosques their inviolable mystery; and 
their shroud of whitewash to the ruins. 


OBLIVION. 


By CATHARINE YOUNG GLEN. 


I suepr; I dreamed; and in that dream came Death. 
He clasped my trembling hands with gentle force 
And bade me rise and follow. ‘‘Thou who oft 
Hast prayed that I might end thy bitter pain, 
Behold me! I will guide thee to a land 

Where all thy earthly grief shall be forgot, 

And memory never cloud the tranquil night 

Of thine oblivion. Come and look the last 

Upon thy care!’ I turned, my hand in his, 

To say farewell. By Death’s command arraigned, 


Life’s joys and sorrows, bright and sombre-hued, 

In long procession passed before me there, 

And yet so intertwined! I vainly strove 

To separate one thrill of bliss or woe. 

Each tear, I found, had only veiled a smile, 

And every smile made rainbow through a tear! 
“Bid all farewell!’ Death whispered softly. ‘“ Nay! 
E’en pain is sweet, since joy is born of pain, 

And both are my soul’s sum! One boon, friend Death,” 
I cried, awaking, ‘‘Let me not forget !’’ 
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RETRIBUTION. 


By CHAMPION BISSELL. 


‘Ano 80, Elizabeth,’’ said Count Loubnia to 
his only daughter, as they sat at breakfast, ‘‘ you 
have decided upon Count Orcha and to dismiss 
Rostopchin. I don’t blame you for making your 
own choice, but I’m afraid it’s going to make an 
enemy of Rostopchin, and he is very powerful at 
court.” 

“Oh, my dear papa,’’ answered the young 
lady, going to him and kissing him, ‘‘I’m so 
glad you don’t disapprove! And how can any 
one injure us? Look at your broad fields, all 
your own and your people, so devoted to you. 
And Count Orcha, too, he is in favor with the 
Caar, and his estates are ample.”’ 

Then she sat at her piano and sang a gay song, 
for her heart was as light and joyous as that of a 
bird in the spring. 

If she had paused to reflect, she would have 
remembered that the unsuccessful suitor had 
worn black looks as he left the house on the pre- 
vious day, But these were forgotten in the rush 
of her joyful emotions. 

The preparation of her bridal outfit soon oc- 
cupied her happy thoughts. It was not to bea 
long engagement. 

Count Orcha was continually on the wing be- 
tween St. Petersburg and Loubnia. It did not 
secur to him that Rostopchin, by virtue of his 
incessant devotion to his royal master, never 
leaving St. Petersburg except to accompany the 
(car when the latter traveled, might in some way 
use influence to his prejudice. Such suspicions 
are foreign to noble minds. Yet Rostopchin was 
dangerously high in court favor. His pedigrce 
dated hack to the Rostopchin of 1812 who left 
'o Napoleon only the ruins of Moscow, burning 
with his own hands his own house, rather than 
tt should offer shelter to the detested invaders. 
And then Russia had begun to swarm with Nihi- 
lists; and they were chiefly found among people 
sho traveled much and on regularly recurring 
routes. Then, again, the temper of the Czar, like 
that of all despots, was uncertain, and his power 
absolute, unquestioned and liable to operate in 
‘widen and unknown ways. Noblemen high 
‘n tank sometimes disappeared suddenly, and 
lever reappeared ; about such it was not safe to 
sk questions, When the Neva had been dragged 
and no bodies found, the quest was closed so far 
the family was concerned. Nothing was to be 
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said or done except to point to the east with one 
finger if one declined to believe the missing man 
was dead. . 

The wedding day was fixed. The ceremony 
was to be at the parish church at Loubnia rather 
than at St. Petersburg. Count Loubnia shared 
the feelings of most Russian proprietors ; the fit- 
ting place for the marriage of the daughter of the 
owner of the estate was the church included in 
its parish. It was on a clear, sunny afternoon 
in February that Count Orcha met his destined 
bride in the vestibule of the parish church, some 
two miles from her father’s house. Elizabeth 
was radiant. Her eyes were bright; her com- 
plexion, clear red and white, was intensified in 
beauty by the crisp atmosphere, already tinged 
with color by the descending sun. She drove 
up with her father and two bridesmaids. Count 
Orcha was accompanied by Serge Niloda, a young 
proprietor from the Crimea, and a cousin of the 
count. 

‘‘T am glad we invited the Baron Rostopchin,”’ 
said Elizabeth to her betrothed, ‘‘ but he writes 
papa that it is impossible for him to come. But 
this wedding present came over from Smolensko 
this morning, ordered by the baron. See, isn’t 
it pretty?’ continued she, exhibiting on her wrist 
from which she removed the furs, a bracelet of 
diamonds each worthy to be a solitaire. 

“Tm sorry it was sent,”’ replied Orcha, some- 
what gloomily ; ‘‘ but being sent, I suppose you 
were left no choice but to accept it. For one 
thing, it is too valuable. Not that the baron isn’t 
abundantly rich, but rejected suitors are not 
naturally so lavish. One would need to be the 
Czar himself to keep up such practices. But, 
little wife that is to be, it isn’t such a trifle as 
this that makes the sun dark this afternoon. Do 
you know the wedding feast will have to be 
omitted to-day ?”’ 

“Oh, Dorian, don’t say that! Why the tables 
are all spread ; whole oceans of vodka for papa’s 
people and wine for the guests ; a roasted boar : 
everything is ready. What can be the matter? 
And here comes papa’s sleigh, too. Oh, what 
will he say ?”’ 

‘My dear Elizabeth,” replied Orcha, taking a 
paper out of an official envelope, ‘‘I have just 
received orders from the department of justice 
at court to report to the authorities at Krasnoi 
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this evening before seven o’clock. We shall be 
married at five, and can just reach Krasnoi by 
seven if our sleigh doesn’t break arunner. Don’t 
cry, dearest ; it may he that we can get back to 
papa’s in time to have a cut of the boar’s flank 
and a glass of champagne before the party breaks 
up. We must explain it to papa before we go to 
the altar.’ 

The explanation was soon made. Russians 
are accustomed to sudden and arbitrary com- 
mands. 

“We can’t help it,’’? said Loubnia, ruefully 
shrugging his shoulders and surveying the 
document ; ‘‘the little father must be obeyed. 
These are his orders, sure enough. Well, then, 
fall in, march ; what else is there todo? You, 
Lisbeth, Sasha, you will belong to my son-in-law 
then. You must go with him. But we shall 
count on you by ten o’clock. Now, dry your 
eyes and we'll go to the altar and make two peo- 
ple into one in short order.”’ 

By the time the priest had performed the im- 
pressive ritual of the Greek church, and the 
newly wedded pair had exchanged rings at the 
altar and partaken of the communion, the short 
winter’s day had come to an end. Night fell 
over the broad plains around the church, and 
when Count Orcha and Elizabeth emerged into the 
vestibule it was quite dark. Count Loubnia and 
the bridesmaids preceded the pair, got into the 
count’s sleigh and drove rapidly homeward, the 
count shouting to Orcha : 

‘Now be sure to join us at ten o’clock, you 
two turtle-doves.’’ 

As Orcha and his bride descended the steps they 
saw, besides their own sleigh, two others, each 
with three excellent horses attached. There was 
no time to wonder at this unexpected appear- 
ance. An official-looking personage stepped up 
to the count and thrust a document into his hand. 
At the same instant two soldiers in long gray 
overcoats seized him and seated him in one of 
the sleighs, which, with the official, was then 
driven rapidly away on the northern road. From 
the other sleigh came a tall person with the bear- 
ing and walk of Baron Rostopchin, who seized 
Elizabeth with a powerful grasp and placed her 
in the sleigh, the driver of which immediately 
put his horses at full speed on the southern road. 
These events took place in an inconccivably short 
time: No time was given for outcry or alarm. 
As the count and his bride were seized hands 
were placed over the mouths of each, and they 
were driven away so rapidly that outcries, if 
made, would have been lost in the wintry soli- 
tudes. 
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II. 


Count Orcha recognized in the document forced 
upon him by his captors the absolute commands 
of the Czar, which no Russian dreams of resist- 
ing, or even questioning. To the higher official 
in the sleigh he said : ‘‘ My orders are to proceed 
to Krasnoi.’’ The answer was: ‘The present 
order supersedes the former one. You will have 
plenty of time to compare them between here 
and Ekaterinburg.’’ At the mention of the latter 
place the heart of the count froze with horror and 
despair. He felt that he was indeed en route for 
Siberia, and that while at the frontier post of 
Ekaterinburg he might, as an officer of the guard 
not yet convicted of crime, demand and obtain a 
trial, yet the chances of any reversal of the edict 
by which he was now on the road to banishment 
and possible hard labor at the mines were infi- 
nitely small. 

It added to the horror of his situation, thus 
torn away from the marriage altar, that he was 
totally unprovided with clothes suitable for a 
sledge journey of a thousand miles in the depth 
of winter, and having on his person not over a 
few hundred rubles, although destined to ban- 
ishment in a country where money is the only 
means of securing consideration to an exile. 
More than once during the earlier hours of the 
dreary night the thought of suicide rose to the 
surface. ‘‘ But no,’’ he said to himself, ‘‘I will 
live for revenge and to regain Elizabeth.” 

Without absolute knowledge of her fate he sur- 
mised it. He had never felt wholly at ease as to 
the baron, and he connected Rostopchin with the 
present outrage, because he could imagine no 
other person capable of it, or disposed to it. 
And so, while the horses galloped over the frozen 
plain, his brain reeled amid the shock and con- 
fusion of conflicting thoughts touching her des- 
tiny. Where was the abductor conveying her? 
By what means would he secure her isolation? 
How would he escape the vengeful pursuit of her 
father? What would finally become of her, the 
wife of one and forcibly snatched away from the 
altar to become the victim of another? 

Mingled with these questions, which no sagac- 
ity of his own could answer, were the baffling 
problems of his own misfortune. By what arts 
had Rostopchin persuaded the authorities that it 
was a political necessity to exile Count Orcha? 
Where accused persons were of recognized rank 
and position, with a background of loyal service, 
it was customary to give them an opportunity to 
clear up doubts and refute charges. Why had 
no such opportunity been offered him? Why 
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was he taken to the verge of Russia, almost 
within sight of the penal settlement, before any 
form of trial could be gone through with ; then 
before a tribunal where guilt was assumed to 
exist, only to be explained away by evidence im- 
possible to be procured? Worn out by these 
gloomy thoughts he slept an uneasy sleep on the 
fur-covered floor of the sledge, waking in the 
dreary morning to the view of boundless wastes 
of snow-covered territory more than a hundred 
miles to the northeast of Smolensko. The slow 
days and nights passed away until the sledge 
reached Ekaterinburg, deeply set in the Ural 
mountains. During the count’s long journey, 
while his escort had carefully watched him at the 
post-houses, they had in most respects treated him 
with civility. He had been allowed to buy cloth- 
ing in the towns, and now and then they per- 
mitted him to offer them a dinner at some public 
house, with its accompanying vodka and the 
brew of the samovar. He gleaned from them 
that the charge against him was that of affiliation 
with certain Nihilists, some of whom had fled 
from Russia and others had been already de- 
ported to Irkutsk. 

At Ekaterinburg the count was transferred to 
the custody of the authorities, and he reminded 
the chief of police that he intended to exercise 
his right to demand a trial. ‘‘That is already 
provided for,’’ said the official ; ‘‘you are not 
yet outlawed. My instructions are to admit you 
to parole or to keep you under guard, just as you 
choose. The trial is set for next week.’? 

“I give my parole,’’? answered the count. 
“For one thing it would be useless to attempt to 
escape at present, and, again, I have need of all 
my time before the trial to make preparation 
for it.?? 

“Your excellency,”” said the official, bowing 
low, “‘shall have all the opportunities permitted 
by the code and the usages of the empire.’’ 
Having said this, he knew that he had said virtu- 
ally nothing, and the count knew it also. In 
fact, the Russian procedure strips the accused 
person of all protection. He is not allowed 
'o summon witnesses except after he has given 
their names to the prosecutors, and they have 
been examined on behalf of the government 
“with a caution,’ which means that their tes- 
timony, if not agreeable to the prosecution, may 
pethaps send them to Siberia. Nor is it per- 
mitted to a prisoner to cross-examine a govern- 
ment witness. The evidence of such a witness is 
taken a8 unimpeachable, on the ground that 
‘ince the Czar can do no wrong, therefore none of 
his instruments can make mistakes. In short, 


one accused of political crime in Russia is as 
effectually condemned as if his guilt had been 
established by a hundred courts. 

Copies of the charges were placed in the count’s 
hands. - The name of the person by whom the 
charges were preferred was not furnished him. 
This piece of injustice is not confined to Russian 
political actions. It is found in various organi- 
zations in the United States, and is a relic of the 
savage times of the bronze lion’s mouth at Venice, 
into which cowardly assassinators of reputations 
dropped anonymous accusations over night, hop- 
ing to find the objects of these calumnies pris- 
oners in the morning. The count found, as he 
had suspected, that he was charged with Nihil- 
ism, with affiliations with Nihilists, with speeches 
in favor of their detestable doctrines, and certain 
of his fellow-conspirators were named ; violent 
incendiaries whose reputations were sinister, and 
whom he had never even seen in person, nor 
ever communicated with in any manner. But 
denials would be of no avail, and how should he 
disprove these accusations ? 

Even if he should dispatch couriers to the 
towns where these wretches were supposed to be 
met with and should obtain their sworn denials of 
acquaintance with himself, these would be of no 
benefit whatever. Russian officialism would 
shrug its shoulders at such testimony and throw 
away the sheets on which it was written. Count 
Orcha abandoned himself to his fate, and, fore- 
seeing that his only chances lay in escape after 
consignment to exile, contented himself under a 
show of obtaining testimony and thus gaining all 
the delay possible, with procuring through sources 
unknown to the government the largest possible 
amounts of money from certain friends among the 
nobility, and from a syndicate of Jewish money, 
lenders who knew him well. In this way he 
managed to get together a sum of a hundred 
thousand rubles, which he placed in the shape 
of gold and imperial notes in a leather belt worn 
next his person. This he accomplished at about 
the period when his sentence was finally pro- 
nounced, namely, fifteen years’ exile in labor of 
the second grade at Tomsk ; it being understood 
that the first five years were to be passed at the 
penal settlements of the upper Altai. 


III. 


Dreary and solitary as the settlement’ of. the 
upper Altai is, located among the wildest and 
most sombre regions of Western Siberia and only 
more tolerable than the frightful hills of Irkutsk 
because nearer to the habitable world, it is yet 
preferred to more civilized places of exile ‘hy 
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prisoners who have money at their command, 
because not only are the avenues of escape more 
open to the southward, to the domains of the 
Sultan, the everlasting enemy of the Czar, but 
the guards being pvorer and of a wilder class 
than their comrades at posts of a higher grade, 
are more open to bribery. Count Orcha had 
not been permitted to retain his money belt 
without frequent contribution to official rapacity. 
Searched before leaving Ekaterinburg, he had 
bought off the inquisitors with ten thousand 
rubles. A second search at Tomsk was bought 
off at the same price. He was again stripped at 
the upper Altai, and again he ransomed his pre- 
cious belt ata like sum. This left him twenty 
thousand rubles for the grand covp of escape 
coupled with a three days’ immunity from pur- 
suit, which he contemplated, after which he 
would still have half his fortune with which to 
seek the friendly Ottoman and his ardently de- 
sired revenge. 

Political prisoners in Siberia can do anything 
with money, provided that it shall not compro- 
mise the officials who sell them the ‘‘key of the 
fields’? to report them as dead. Count Orcha 
had been a year at the fortress of the upper 
Altai, and already his escape was arranged for 
with the governor, the priest of the post and the 
captain of the night watch ; the governor’s share 
being ten thousand rubles for reporting his de- 
cease ; the priest’s five thousand for attesting the 
burial, and the captain’s five thousand for giv- 
ing him the countersign necessary to his depar- 
ture and making no search atall. This latter was 
the pivot of safety for the count. Since why in- 
stitute search for a convict whose death was duly 
certificated by the church and reported to St. 
Petersburg by the governor? 

So it happened that one dark, dewy night cf 
August, the count slipped away over the hills 
to the south, mounted upon a good horse that 
had been kept in waiting for him at a post sta- 
tion, and which the obsequious postmaster de- 
livered to him under the name of Lieutenant 
Orloff bound to the Turkoman provinces on im- 
portant business of the state. But not until he 
had put twenty long miles between himself and 
the station did the count draw a free breath, un- 
til which he could not help feeling oppressed by 
anxicty, although a constantly lessening one, lest 
on the night air should be borne to him by the 
north wind the clatter of pursuing hoofs, But 
there was no pursuit. The bought officials, for 
their own safety, kept his secret well. A hem- 
lock coffin was buried, as containing Count 
Orcha, with the usual scant ceremony ; and fu- 
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neral announcement was made to the guard at 
evening parade ; the report was forwarded to St. 
Petersburg and came in due time to the knowl- 
edge of Baron Rostopchin, who was just leaving 
his estates in the Crimea for the scene of war near 
the Danube. The baron also felt an emotion of 
relief from anxiety since visions of some un- 
known species of vengeance at the hands of the 
count had never intermitted their visits, either 
when he rode over his properties by day or 
sought to find an impossible happiness in the 
apartments allotted by him to the captive. 

The Altai station, in the heart of the tremen- 
dous nrountain range that separates Siberia from 
the Chinese Empire, is near the frontier, but es- 
capes are difficult. The course to China is, for 
the first ten or fifteen miles, almost impossible to 
betraveled. No roads are permitted to be made, 
and the paths are crossed by headlong torrents. 
Then, after the fugitive gets beyond the frontier, 
he finds himself in a land where everyone views 
him with suspicion or looks upon him as an in- 
truder to be robbed or killed. That part of China 
is the seat of the wild Mongolians, the most 
savage of all the Orientals, and their natural 
hatred of foreigners is intensified by the facts 
that few ever penctrate to their mountain deserts 
and that these stray travelers are either fugitives 
from Siberia or spies from the hostile tribes of 
the western portions of China. 

To escape enemies the count frequently made 
long detours, but always tending to the south- 
west; nor did he always avoid the screech of bul- 
lets flying past his head from the jezail of the 
frecbooting mountaineer. But at last, one pleas- 
ant evening in December, after using up two 
horses, he placed his third horse in the stable of 
the Hotel de l’ Allemand in Stamboul, and par- 
took of the first civilized dinner that had met his 
sight since leaving Ekaterinburg, in the Urals, 
the preceding spring. 

In Constantinople he was safe. Furthermore, 
his death had been officially certified to the au- 
thorities. Banished to Siberia as ‘‘ politically 
untrustworthy,’ he had expiated this terrible 
crime with his life, and the government had 
nothing more to fear from him. Neither had 
Baron Rostopchin. Nor could Elizabeth longer 
hope for his return or hold out against the im- 
portunities of her abductor. 


IV. 
Torn violently away from her husband at the 
altar and carried by rapid sledge-posting to the 


extreme south of Russia, Elizabeth had no oppor- 
tunity to acquaint her father with her fate until 
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after her arrival at the baron’s estates, where 
warmth and luxury awaited her at his chateau. 
She found means to bribe a servant to mail a let- 
ter tohim from the nearest post station. But in 
the meantime stronger forces than hers had been 
at work. Her father had been informed that 
Count Orcha was ‘‘ politically untrustworthy,”’ 
and therefore exiled ; that a divorce of the un- 
consummated marriage was about to be granted 
by the authorities both of the church and the 
government in favor of the union of Elizabeth 
with the baron ; that it would be highly danger- 


rights. He, therefore, at the remote distance 
which separated him from his daughter, could 
only counsel resignation and an insistence upon 
the marriage ceremony by the church. 

The Baron Rostopchin had not even remotely 
hinted at any other solution of the plot. From 
the first the person of Elizabeth had been scrupu- 
lously respected by him, and his servants had 
orders to treat her with all courtesy and honor. 
When their long journey was at an end, and she 
found herself on the baron’s estate at Perekop, 
near the neck of the Crimea, a whole wing of the 


“SURE OF THE RESULT OF HIS BLOW, THE COUNT DID NOT WAIT FOR ITS EFFECT ON THE ENEMY.”’ 


ous for the father to oppose the transactions in 
any way, since the least step taken in that direc- 
tion would draw suspicion upon him. 

In addition to the stress of this fear, Count 
Loubnia had arrived at that time of life when 
resignation to the force of circumstances becomes 
not only an expedient but a necessity. He felt 
the inertia of age, and he realized the uselessness 
of struggle against apparently irresistible forces. 
The marriage of Elizabeth with Count Orcha was 
Practically a nullity ; the count was civilly dead ; 
® might never return; if he should return, it 
vould be to confiscated estates and arrogated 


immense chateau was allotted to her, with 
moujiks to attend her out of doors and maids for 
her service within. Every day the baron visited 
her with words of respect and professions of love; 
and every day, while she received him with 
civility, she upbraided him for his cruelty, and 
persevered in the declaration that she could never 
consent to a union with the man who had 
wrecked her life at the altar and banished her 
innocent lover-husband to an untimely death in 
Siberia. 

It was just at the time when the Russo-Turk- 
ish war was at its height that Count Orcha, 
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refreshed by a short stay at Stamboul, was travel- 
ing through the Turkish provinces on the western 
coast of the Black Sea, northward to the estates 
of Rostopchin. His route up to the mouth of 
the Danube, lying through the Turkish territory, 
was perfectly safe; because having given in his 
allegiance to the Sultan as a proscribed Russian 
of high rank, he had been eagerly accepted as a 
cavalry officer of a Turkish troop, and leave of 
absence granted, with a passport to all parts of 
the Turkish empire. The real stress of the trip 
lay on unknown roads between Galatz, on the 
Danube, and Perekop, near which latter place he 
knew the baron’s estates were situated, on which 
Elizabeth was an honorable and yet securely 
watched captive. 

On one of two parallel roads near Odessa the 
count and the baron actually passed each other, 
the latter heading a troop of Cossacks of Ukraine 
in great pomp and circumstance toward Rou- 
mania; the count traveling eastward on a less 
frequented road in order to avoid scrutiny, in 
Russian uniform, and uhder an assumed name, 
with an altered passport. He knew'that if he 
were discovered his second sentence would be for 
life, and among the frightful deserts and swamps 
of Yakutsk, on the Lena, touching the arctic 
circle, from which abode of desolation no exile 
ever returns. 

The confusion of the war period was a help to 
the count’s perilous ride. Wearing the Czar’s 
uniform and ostensibly on recruiting duty, for 
which his army experience qualified him, he re- 
ceived the salute and parting benediction of 
all the post station-masters: ‘‘ Welcome, little 
father’’ and ‘‘ Christ go with you, little father, 
and save holy Russia.’’ And at last, ohe night 
of a Russian spring he halted his horse under a 
tree on the estate of Rostopchin, near the 
chateau. 

It was not long before a moujik appeared, and 
for a few rubles consented to tell him all the 
news. The baron was off to the war; there was 
a lady from the north—Moskow, Smolensko, 
Kaluga, somewhere—living in the west wing of 
the chateau ; there had been no marriage ; there 
was talk of one, but it had not yet taken place ; 
the lady passed her time over books, embroidery, 
praying to her icon. What could you expect? 
The poor lady was lonely so far from her native 
province; she was not used to our southern 
black Russia. And he pointed to the windows 
of the west wing, at one of which appeared at 
that instant the pale face of Elizabeth, lookin, 
out with hopeless eyes upon the wide spaces of 
the lonesome landscape. 


Elizabeth noticed the elegant figure of the 
stranger who was talking with the moujik, but 
not for an instant did she imagine it was Count 
Orcha. His exile was known to her, and Ros- 
topchin had shown her the official announcement 
of his death. She could not doubt either. How, 
then, could she fancy that her husband was, in- 
deed, within a few hundred feet of her. 

But one hour later, as the twilight deepened, 
there came a gravel stone against her shutter, and 
then another. She opened the window and heard 
the count’s voice saying: ‘‘ Dearest, I have come 
thousands of miles over the deserts and moun- 
tains for you. Come down without making any 
noise. Be dressed in black, with a heavy vail, 
and by morning we shall be far from this ac- 
cursed spot.’’ ; 

“‘Oh, my love,’ she replied, ‘‘this is indeed 
an answer to my prayers, and now help me to be 
brave. Ride off a verst to the west, and wait 
under the big oak tree at the cross road to Pere- 
kop, and in half an hour I will join you on my 
own horse. We shall make no noise, never fear. 
Besides, when the baron’s away there is no one 
to oppose to me a lock which a golden key will 
not open.”’ 

The journey of the pair to the frontier was 
much more hazardous than the single ride of the 
husband. The necessity of traversing the fields 
for a mile or two when approaching a post sta- 
tion and of making the journey by night became 
so irksome that on the second stage of the jour- 
ney, as they approached the mouth of the 
Dnieper, the count took the bold resolution to 
sell their horses and buy a boat in which to sail 
over the Gulf of Odessa to Roumania. This he 
accomplished by paying a custom-house official 
five times the value of the craft and by permit- 
ting him to turn several rubles also by negotiat- 
ing the two superb horses to the Russian cavalry 
service. These shady transactions adroitly ac- 
complished under cover of darkness, they hoisted 
sail at midnight, and before a favorable northeast 
wind drove their boat over the Black Sea without 
hindrance from Russian vessels, and sailing up 
one of the broad and sluggish Danube mouths, 
found themselves safe at Galatz on the next even- 
ing while yet the twilight was in the sky. To 
describe the rapture of these married lovers when 
they found themselves together in safety, after 
such cruel vicissitudes and extinguishmenta of 
hopes, would be a uscless attempt; an impossible 
task. y 


The fortunes of the war had caused the princi- 
pal contending armies to drift down to the Bal- 
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kans. At Plevna there was the battle of the 
giants. 

The glasses of Count Orcha were frequently di- 
rected at a cavalry officer among the Russian 
forees who appeared to be high in command and 
engaged in the direction of some important move- 
ment. At last he said to himself: ‘It ishe!”’ 
and immediately galloped off to the Turkish 
general. The count saluted, and the general, 
seving the flame of battle in his eves, said ; 
“What is it, Effendi??? ‘Half an hour with 
my troops tocut down a certain Russian gencral 
of division, who annoys us, general,’ was the 
reply. 

Now, it is precisely this irregular style of war- 
fare that is especially dear to the Turk. Unfitted 
for strategy, a stranger to the disciplined valor 
of the English line or the French column, in a 
sortie of cavalry for the purpose of a swift sword 
action against an tmprepared enemy, he has no 
equal on the planet. Therefore the face of the 
general lighted up. ‘‘It is well,’? he said. 
“Take your troop, Effendi, captain, and may 
Allah smite our enemies with your sharp sword.”’ 

Count Orcha rode at the head of his troop 
etraight at the Russian general. The gray-coated 
masses of the Czar’s army sat in their saddles 
awaiting the order for a countercharge, but the 
general appeared irresolute, chained by an unac- 
customed inaction. Suddenly he rode out at- 
tended only by two aids. Count Orcha motioned 
to his bugler to sound a halt. Rostopchin’s fea- 
tures, usually impassive, betrayed the emotions 
that disturbed him, and yet only in a slight de- 
gree. The truth was that he was profoundly 
shaken. Like all Muscovites he was supersti- 
tinus, He had firmly believed in the death of 
the Count Orcha ; and he knew that the count 
hal been safely transported to the fastnesses of 
the upper Altai. What, then, was this appari- 
tion that confronted himself, armed for battle 
and certainly in authority among his enemies? 
Was it Orcha, or was it his spirit rehabilitated ; 
twas it a trick of the Turk, who, having be- 
“ome possessed of a fragment of his history 
vhich he would willingly bury in oblivion, had 
sent one of the best Ottoman warriors to fight 
hin in the open field, calculating on the effect of 
his fears? 

For one moment the shock was so intense that 
'is impulse was to gallop back to headquarters. 
Vride and the habits of the camp came to his 
neue and banished this cowardly suggestion, 
Yt he felt himself possessed by an unacens- 
‘med fear, and still there was no turning back. 
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A cold premonition of impending death crept 
over him and seemed to freeze his vitals, He 
summoned up all his courage and stood firm in 
the presence of the relentless enemy whom he 
had wronged. 

Both the enemies, as if by a common impulse, 
saluted. The baron’s voice rang out: 

**No theatricals. I recognize you. ‘You are 
an outlaw, and it is death if our forces take you. 
But I am a descendant of the Boyars, like your- 
self, and I shall not decline a duel with you 
since you appear to wish it. I expect to kill 
you, but if it happens otherwise our forces will 
soon dispose of you. There is no quarter to out- 
laws.”? 

“Let it be so, baron,’’ said the count, riding 
up, ‘and before you join your great model in 
hell you should know that Elizabeth is safe within 
our lines at Adrianopole. In no case, shall you 
see her again. Guard yourself.’’ And with 
these words the count drove full at him with his 
curved Turkish sword. 

The baron was an adept with the Russian 
sword, but his school was that of the thrust, 
whereas the Turkish sword favors the Asiatic cut 
and sweep, and its sharp edge drawn across the 
throat or body is a sure messenger of death. Yet 
for the purposes of a parry it is as useful as the 
straight sword or sabre of the European. Ros- 
topchin had ordered his aids to take no part in 
the conflict and relied on his skill to overcome 
the count: but he had underestimated the prac- 
tice which the latter had had with the scimeter ; 
and after one or two ineffectual thrusts which 
the count turned aside, although not without 
great difficulty, he fell from his saddle spurting 
blood from a terrible cut down through the ca- 
rotid artery deep into the trunk—the famous 
stroke of the Caucasian swordsman taught to 
Orcha during a short stay at Erzeroum on his 
journey from exile. 

Sure of the result of his blow, the count did 
not stop to wait for its effect on the enemy. He 
wheeled his horse, the bugler sounded retreat, 
and he was behind the ramparts of Plevna before 
the stolid masses awoke to the fact that they had 
suddenly lost their general. 


VI. 
This was told to me at Nice last winter, where 
T met the count and his charming wife. Her fa- 
ther has placed her patrimony in safety at Paris. 
She and her husband dare not enter Russia, but 


there is quite a large and not wholly unattract- 
ive world outside the Colossus of the North. 
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By A. L. 


GEORGE ARNOLD wrote probably under the in- 
fluence of Pfaff’s libations : 


“Pour the mingled cream and amber! 

Let me drain the bow! again! 

Such hilarious visions clamber 
Through the chambers of my brain. 

Quaintest jests and queerest fancies 
Spring to life and fade away: 

What care I how time advances? 
I am drinking wine to-day.” 


This has the ring of the old Greek poet, Anac- 
reon, who died twenty-three centuries ago, 
choked by a grape- 
stone, in his eighty- 
fifth year. Our 
modern poet drank 
beer and died young. 

Pfaff’s lager beer 
saloon and _ restaur- 
ant was on Broad- 
way, near Bleecker 
Street, New York 
city, which in the 
fifties was well ‘‘up- 
town.”? He was a 
genial and_ kindly 
German, and a fairly 
good cook and ca- 
terer. His moderate 
prices for good fare 
attracted the young 
newspaper men and 
women of the later 
fifties, who, under 
the leadership of 
Henry Clapp, be- 
came the coterie 
called the Bohe- 
mians. They made the place famous, a fortune 
for its proprietor, and a delight to thousands. 

The Bohemians of Pfaff’s have often been un- 
fairly treated in print since they passed over 
where they have been unable to answer their 
critics; and this essay, to do them simple justice, 
may be accepted in the spirit in which it is writ- 
ten, perhaps, by those who have heretofore felt 
only condemnation for the coteric. I agree with 
Burns: ‘Critics are cut-throat bandits in the 
paths of fame.”’ 

It is not necessary to glorify beer and tobacco, 
for they are not desirable to all, are offensive to 
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many, and are detested by others for the mis- 
chief they do, often to the most gifted minds ; 
and yet thousands find solace in their use when 
used in moderation, as all good things should be. 

Those Bohemians endeavored to so manage 
their social affairs that all concerned might enjoy 
the feast and be happy together. That was prac- 
tical socialism ; the spirit of unselfishness ; a 
willingness to consider the happiness of others as 
readily as one’s own. There need be no dispute 
about unselfishness, for that is really the one 
and inseparable sign of personal growth and 
culture ; the evolu- 
tion of morality. 
Progressiveness of 
intellect carries with 
it morality and, in 
some cases, improved 
material prosperity, 
although, as it 
seems, too few real- 
ly good souls pros- 
per as to this world’s 
goods. 

This was one of 
the reasons why the 
coterie met in Pfaft’s, 
where a dinner could 
be had for half a 
dollar, or a_substi- 
tute for a dime, or 
rather for shillings 
or sixpences, as 
money was reck- 
oned then. A good 
cup of coffee was 
three cents, and other 
things in proportion. 

Another tie was the gregarious instinct which 
was common to all of them ; the desire to asso- 
ciate with like minds, to have frequent chances 
to show kindness and cultivate friendship by 
mutual service. It also developed sympathy and 
made it possible to treat each other, justly, even 
though to outsiders their criticisms often seemed 
unmerciful or really brutal. They were just be- 
fore they were generous, but they were just and 
generous, not only to members of the coterie but 
to all other writers, honestly, and to the full 
extent of their ability. Of course, there were 
many grades of intellectual power, but power 
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there was, with more than one touch of ge- 
nius. 

One other bond they had, whether avowed or 
not, which was the development of a conscious- 
ness of one’s own weakness by nearly every one 
of the band. - This was in some cases a whole- 
some check to what might have grown into 
colossal conceit, for some of them were praised 
and lauded and puffed for their writings until it 
was a wonder any ordinary mortal could bear 
the load. But they were not ordinary quill- 
drivers, as many of their readers knew at the 
time, and a few remember now. Some of them 
learned to expect profit from themselves and 
harm from others, or from external things ; 
others were wiser, and expected all good or all 
harm from themselves as a result of their own 
exertions. One or two of these are now living, 
successful and honored. 

If we were to recount the signs of progress in 
that group of intellectual workers with pen and 
pencil it would be necessary to say they were 
chiefly negative. The true signs of progress are : 
to censure no one, accuse none; say nothing in 
self-praise, as if that self was important ; to rec- 
ognize one’s own fault when hindered or defeated 
in any enterprise or work ; if censured to make 
no defense ; if praised unduly to feel the flatterer 
is in error; and to feel indifferent whether con- 
sidered foolish, ignorant, or wise and capable. 
In all these things the Pfaffians were highly 
active on the wrong side, even if their work often 
seemed to be justified by the writings or doings 
of the criticised, 

That very oppositeness worked like yeast to 
purify and elevate some of them. To one only 
can we now refer as the one of all of the band 
who profited least by his environment. He 
turned his best endeavors not to himself, as a 
true philosopher would have done, but to ex- 
temals so he could please some, and he lost the 
teal purpose of his life. His inordinate praise of 
pipe and mug led to its natural consequences in 
himself, and it is certain led others into danger 
ftom intemperance. 

Poor, abject, beggarly, complaining, he faded 
out very ungracefully, accepting a quarter or a 
dime, often in actual need of food and shelter, and, 
fnally, was. indebted to a kind-hearted Bohe- 
mian (W. W.) for his body’s rescue from a friend- 
less pauper’s grave and an honorable burial. 

Pipes and beer are not always a good mixture 
for a healthy mind, and they were renounced 
tone too soon by the thoughtful ones of the 
coterie, although long before ‘‘the old man” 
fell by the wayside. He accumulated so much 
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bad kamma (not karma, as the theosophists un- 
gracefully put it) that he may be far down in the 
scale of existence, and perhaps only fit for rein- 
carnation as a honey bee or a hornet. One of 
them wrote to me long since: ‘‘If I escape pan- 
demonium myself I would undertake an errand 
there, like an Apollo or Hercules, to rescue Clapp, 
for he was a good fellow down deep in his heart ; 
that is, of course, if the Great Powers would 
send me there ; and, on second thought, I would 
go to fetch any of them out. For aught I know 
such things do happen. Why not?” 

Yes, why not? Such things do happen in 
this world, and good souls are rescued from 
hades by the strong, the sympathetic, the un- 
selfish. 

The Saturday Press, begun by Clapp and his 
associates, failed then, but now Judge, Puck, 
Life, Texas Siftings, and several other similar peri- 
odicals live on precisely the same kind of ali- 
ment, not one whit better, even if so good, for 
Clapp as an editor was terse and brilliant, and 
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wrote more good things than scores of common 
mortals could do. He was compared to the best 
French editors, such as Rochefort. His great 
enemy was King Alcohol, and he was too strong 
for the king of the Bohemians. He was more 
than once an inmate of the inebriate asylum in 
Binghamton, N. Y., through the kindness of ex- 
Mayor Oakey Hall, but he could not keep up. 
Pfaff fed him for years in gratitude for Lis ser- 
vices to him and his saloon. 

What better thoughts must have come to him 
as he recalled his 
errors in former 
days! His sad 
ending was a tem- 
perance lecture a 
thousand times 
more impressive 
than any he deliv- 
ered when he was 
a young man and 
a Sunday school 
teacher in Nan- 
tucket, R. [. 

Henry Clapp’s 
friendship had 
freaks and notions, 
or we may say it 
was his instinct or 
intuition. He 
would be friends 
with some, with 
others never, and 
with no evident 
reason for cither 
conduct, except 
capricious fancy. 
Even in the coterie 
he regarded one as 
his own and an- 
other as_ indiffer- 
ent. Ifa new face 
appeared among 
the Pfaffians at 
their Long Table 
he was treated with scant courtesy until he had 
won a position by an intellectual tilt. An artist 
happened innocently to take a seat among them, 
for he supposed it was like other public restaur- 
ants, and accidentally favored with a goodly com- 
pany, and ventured a reply to one of Clapp’s 
criticisms of a recent painting shown in the gal- 
lery of the American Art Union. Clapp looked 
as if he would like to annihilate the artist, but 
when one of the coterie introduced him as Mr. 
Oddie he beamed all over with good nature, 
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THREE AMERICAN HUMORISTS, IN THE PFAFFIAN DAYS, 
(After a contemporary print—about 1865.) 
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and said: ‘‘Oh, yes; I know you; you come 
of an ancient line of Italian poets, doctors, and 
painters, and make the oddest pictures in the 
Art Union.’’ Then peace reigned once more. 
But to another artist, who also dropped in casu- 
ally, he was really churlish in spite of the man’s 
acknowledged ability and good introduction by 
a member. 

Another casual visitor to Pfaff’s has survived 
and is now doing notable literary work which 
appears in well-known weekly and monthly 
and other pub- 
lications. He says 
he visited the co- 
terie only once, 
and yet he ven- 
tures on some crit- 
ical sayings about 
its members in his 
article on ‘‘ First 
Impressions of Lit- 
erary New York,” 
which are surpris- 
ing both for style 
of diction and quiet 
assumption of su- 
periority. In three 
and a half pages 
of that article, 
which were the 
MonTHLy size, he 
used the personal 
pronoun I, to refer 
to himself, a hun- 
dred and fifteen 
times, and also 
pressed into serv- 
ice many other 
pronouns. In one 
sentence the I ap- 
pears five times 
and one line is 
distinguished by 
three of them. It 
is probable that if 
he had written such a piece for the Saturday 
Press, its editor, Henry Clapp, would have said: 
‘‘Here is a bit of realistic natural history—a 
peacock’s tail studded with a countless number 
of eyes’’; and that would not have been a ‘‘snap- 
ping-turtle”’ criticism altogether. 

It might have been natural enough to him 
that when he remembered Fields, Holmes and 
others of his Bostonian table chums that he - 
should feel Pfaff’s basement was an abasement 
to him, and if he does humbly say so now he 
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must, of course, be forgiven. Much should be 
forgiven a young man who is just maturing, as 
he was then, and he merits sympathy for his ex- 
pressed anxiety as to the fit of his New York 
tailor-made clothes which he then wore for the 
first time. 

His estimate of Walt Whitman was what could 
have been expected of him then, and it is prob- 
ably a very different one now. His opinion on 
editor Clapp’s diet of ‘‘snapping turtle’ is un- 
fair to that delicious table morsel, and, of course, 
cannot be serious. In short, he says he had 
not the courage to write in the fashion that 
prevailed in the Saturday Press. It was an ex- 
quisite conceit of his, that he packed himself in 
cotton after he real- 
ized that he had ac- 
tually left Boston and 
its culture long 
enough to take a 
hasty glimpse of the 
wit and humor of 
New York’s young 
literary world as it 
appeared through the 
smoke of Pfaff’s sa- 
loon. 

Whitman said of 
him in a hopeful 
tone: “If he ever 
leams how to think, 
he may develop into 
—well—we are now 
entering the trough 
of the sea—a time of 
literary depression, a 
flood of the merest 
mediocrity, and there 
isvery littlecall forex- 
cellence or greatness 
in literary work.” 
That poet could not have known that the young 
man would afterward write: ‘‘I knew just how 
much to be shocked, and I thought I knew bet- 
ter how to value certain things of the soul than 
they.” At a certain callow age a young man 
usually thinks he knows more, «sthetically and, 
i short, in every way, than a numerous coterie 
of older thinkers and writers could know. It is 
‘pity that Shanly could not have been this 
ide of the vail to read some of the writings of 
those who have felt it a duty to mourn over the 
ns of the Bohemians. Some writers’ sins are 
‘tues when compared with the astonishing ef- 
forts of the anti-Bohemians. 

The coterie felt they had an exclusive right to 
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the table in the evening hours, and, therefore, a 
new comer or a casual guest of the saloon was an 
intruder. But Clapp’s habit was to fraternize or 
not, as the mood took him. One evening a 
casual sat near the middle of one side of the Long 
Table and ate his steak in silence, while the mem- 
bers of the coterie ate, drank, fumed, and 
chatted as was their custom until the king spied 
the intruder and shot a remark at him over the 
shoulder of another, when he was answered by 
the stranger, who quoted the French proverb, 
“‘Lorsqu’on se couche avec des chiens, on se 
leve avec des puces,’’ which Clapp could inter- 
pret to himself, for he knew French well and had 
been in Paris. A change came over his face in 
an instant, for he 
recognized the qual- 
ity of the new comer, 
and said: ‘‘ Pray do 
not leave just now,”’ 
which, of course, 
meant that he did 
not care to have the 
stranger suppose they 
were dogs, as_ the 
proverb says: ‘‘If 
you lie down with 
dogs you will rise up 
with fleas.’ Then 
the stranger wrote on 
the corner of a news- 
paper, ‘*Q. K. Phil- 
ander Doesticks, P. 
B.,’? and passed _ it 
to the king, who read 
it and handed it to 
the queen, and she, 
quick to see the situ- 
ation, said: ‘‘ Wel- 
come to the only gen- 
uine Perfect Brick.’’ 

One night emigration to Texas was discussed 
and Clapp said : ‘‘ Paradise might well have been 
located there—they tickle the soil with a hoe 
and it laughs with a harvest. ’’ 

When John Brown was condemned to be 
hanged the dispute arose as to which should 
have jurisdiction and the honor of hanging Os- 
sawattomie, the United States or the State of 
Virginia, when Clapp suggested that the grand 
old man might be hanged between the two 
thieves. 

The king of the Bohemians of Pfaff’s died 
lower than the lowest of his subjects and admir- 
ers, or imitators, but the queen lived longer and 
was reserved for a different ending, an innocent, 
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yet a tragic, a sudden, curiously’ strange and 
awful fate. She was a royal and dear little 
woman, whose saving grace and sweetness out- 
shone and overpowered for good the king’s evil 
influences of pipe, beer and cynic joke. Her 
speech was always choice and well timed, bril- 
liantly witty sometimes, and kindly always. No 
one ever felt the worse for her presence or words. 
Those young, growing, plastic souls were pecul- 
iarly open to the effect of the king’s example, 
enforced as it was by his superior genius, wit, 
sarcasm, and all-around talents, but the queen 
tempered the climate by her refining and beauti- 
fying mind and manner, which she had from in- 
herited habit and association, until every mem- 
ber of the coterie respected her too much to do 
or say anything uncanny in her presence. 

Jolly, rollicking, fun-loving, but never really 
vulgar or vicious, they were, and their tone un- 
doubtedly received a coloring from the high-bred 
refinement of Ada Clare. Her associates away 
' from Pfaff’s, at home, were like those of every 
clean-hearted woman, and when the Pfaffians 
gathered at her Sunday night receptions it was 
to do her homage as a woman, and, therefore, their 
moral uplifter. 

Some members of the coterie were too young 
to recognize any heavy scientific power in the 
world. The name of Humboldt was received at 
one time with an instantaneous hu-hoo by one 
who now probably regards that great man at his 
just value, but who then thought him not worth 
a mention because he was dull and plodding. 
That young critic has grown from the boy he was 
to be an excellent thinker and writer, and he was 
then diligent, careful, and laborious. The Pfaf- 
fians helped him negatively and set him think- 
ing in the right direction. . Among them were 
fine, sensible heads and sympathetic hearts, in 
spite of the evolved pipe and lager standard. 

One of them wrote to me some time ago: ‘*You 
know we were all young then and very green, 
like the all sorts of plants which grow in New 
York’s literary garden.’’ Some of those plants 
were nipped by an early frost, or were worm- 
eaten in the green fruit, which caused the fall of 
Wilkins and George Arnold, and Harry Neal, 
and so many more before they were ripe. 

In 1880 William Winter edited ‘‘ The Poems 
of George Arnold,”’ to which he prefaced a loving 
notice of the poet. Some extracts from that vol- 
ume appear here. 

Another poet in that constellation was Charles 
D. Gardette, who wrote, besides many other good 
things, one of the sweetest and most fervent love 
songs in our language. A few lines from a ver- 
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sion by Eugene Field in his ‘‘Sharps and Flats” 
column in the Chicago Daily Record will give 
some idea of the poem, but, of course, not the 
complete sentiment : 


“‘T dream of the amorous fingers 
Of one who was not of air; 
And I thrill with a nameless rapture 
As her hand’s electric velvet 
Threads the tangles of my hair. 


“‘T dream of a hurried fragrance, 

More warm than the south wind’s kiss; 
More sweet than the sweetest flowers; 
And lips upon lips lie folded 

In a lingering dream of bliss.” 


Gardette was only an occasional comet in that 
brilliant sky of the Pfaffian zodiac. He was of 
good Philadelphian connection and Quaker City 
respectability. Though small in size he was 
noted for a large convivial nature, and had the 
habit of paying for every eatable and drinkable 
that was consumed by the whole company when 
he was present. When Artemus Ward first met 
him at the Long Table, Gardette called Pfaff and 
whispered in his ear—a cyclone of a stage whis- 
per: ‘‘I say, Pfaff, look out for that solemn 
man over there ; his money is all counterfeit— 
every red cent.’’ Pfaff chuckled and rubbed his 
fat hands together and squeezed his eyes into 
thin lines with glee. But ‘‘A. Ward’? saw through 
the fun instantly, and drawled out: ‘‘ We know 
of more than one good thing disguised as a hum- 
bug.’? He then made a puppet of his napkin 
and danced it up and down beside his coffee cup 
and said: ‘‘He’s an awful amusin’ cuss,’’ with 
asly look at Gardette, and the whole coterie 
joined in the merriment, the poet laughing with 
the gayest. 

A Pfaffian wrote me some years after Gardette 
died: ‘‘I know his very aristocratic relatives; 
they were ashamed to own him, and spoke of him 
in whispers, while not one of them had compara- 
ble genius.”? Of course not. How can a Kaffir 
read Greek ? 

Ada Clare’s fainily name was Mcllhenny, of 
South Carolina, where her grandfather was one of 
the richest cotton planters in the Sea Islands. 
How she was found by Clapp or how she met him, 
late in the fifties, no one now living knows, but 
she was accorded by all the head of the convivial 
Long Table as queen, with Clapp as king. She 
wrote two novels, and Benjamin Massett, a true 
friend, persuaded her to print one and destroy 
the other. Paul H. Hayne, the poet, was her 
cousin, and her uncle, Robert Y. Hayne, was he 
whost famous specch in the United States Senate 
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in favor of nullification was answered by Daniel 
Webster in his grandest oratorical effort. 

Her parents died when she was a young child, 
but she was a good specimen of the American- 
ized Scotch, and we should add also Southern- 
ized, with their charming manners and provin- 
cial accent. She was really pretty, and her easy 
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Street, New York, was really round, and in an 
English basement dining room, lighted by the 
sun, moon, and the brilliant stars of her galaxy 
of men and women. Ada Clare was the atmos- 
phere of the place in which those young men, 
nearly all bachelors, and young women, nearly 
all maids, grew into a society of intellectual 
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style of talk led your heart out to her uncon- 
siously. She did not try to appear vivacious, 
but was naturally lively, with a clear voice and 
distinct enunciation. 

In that period the artist Ransom painted her 
anumberless variety of artistic costumes and 
utitudes and expressions, every one a pleasing 
Picture. Her table in her house in Forty-second 


pleasure-seekers, who were not bound by conven- 
tional rules, nor fettered by the rigidities of cus- 
tom, but harmonized by fine feeling. They felt 
they were aristocrats in the world of letters who 
could afford the luxury of fun and frolic and in- 
nocent pastime after the labor of the week, 

Ada had been brought North by her foster 
parents for several seasons to Saratoga and New- 
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port, and in one of those seasons she saw the 
pianist, Gottschalk, and was fascinated by him. 
It became an all-absorbing and domineering pas- 
sion, so that she was left at home in the South 
the next year by her prudent, though short- 
sighted, relatives. She dctermined to act for 
herself ; engaged a team to take her and her 
trunk to the steamer, and bade good-by to her 
Southern home. Domiciled in the Union Place 
Hotel, New York, she wrote to her custodians 
and the trustees of her estate, for she was then of 
age, to forward her income. It came. 

Her extravagant worship of the pianist told on 
her health. Her friend Massett remonstrated 
with the musician in behalf of Ada. She went 
to Paris where he was, but I will not tell that 
part of the story any further than to say that she 
named her child Aubrey. I do not care to use 
up all the available adjectives on an unworthy 
father, whose only title to fame was that he was 
the pianist’s brother. Ada, for reasons not 
known to others, would never see her husband 
nor speak his name, nor recognize it when spoken 
by another after the boy was born. There must 
have been a deep sorrow in the case. 

Ada Clare was magnetic in addition to her 
mental brightness and store of mate,.al treasures 
inherited from her family, and with her wealth 
and beauty she attracted the higher grades of 
men and women. She was a hercine and almost 
a martyr in life’s real game, and often said in 
after years when on the stage that the mimic 
life of the theatre was more real than any other. 
It was so to her poetic and romantic nature. 

A few of the best-known names of her friends 
will give an idea of their quality: 
Whitman, poet; Artemus Ward, the humorist ; 
Fitz James O’ Brien, soldier and poet; Fitz Hugh 
Ludlow, the hasheesh eater; Miles O’ Reilly, 
editor and soldier; William North (English), 
novelist; Charles Gaylor, dramatist; William 
Fry, operatic composer ; Edward Wilkins (Per- 
sonne), dramatic critic of the New York Herald ; 
Charles Seymour, music and the drama, New 
York Times ; George Arnold, poet; Edward How- 
land, elegant scholar and first banker for the 
Saturday Press; Count Gurowski, Polish author 
and revolutionist ; Albert Brisbane, the apostle 
of Fourierism in America, and later the inventor 
of the proposed tubular railway, or hollow ball 
way ; Stephen Pearl Andrews, advocate of Free 
Love, Alwato, the proposed universal language, 
or the Volaptik of that day, and author of the 
‘¢ Basic Outline of Universology,”’ and by general 
consent Pantarch of the Universe. He said Ada 
was a spark from the divine fire, the over soul. 


Walt. 
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Schwartz, engincer and rival of Ericsson ; Rug. 
gles, gem painter; Charles L. Elliott, portrait 
painter; Launt Thompson, sculptor; Edward 
House, ‘‘ Harry’? Neill, Myron and Joel Benton, 
Frank Wood, N. G. Shepherd, William Page, 
the artist ; William Winter, one of the poets of 
the Saturday Press, and about that time first en- 
gaged on the Tribune. This list might be ex- 
tended to a much greater length if we were to 
add the names of occasional callers, one of whom 
was Oscanyan Bey, once Turkish consul general, 
and another Ossian E. Dodge, the humorist. 
Near the end of an evening which had been more 
than usually enjoyable in wit and fun, Ada said 
to Dodge: ‘‘I don’t wonder that you are asked 
to repeat ‘I am not mad’; your stories are 60 
crazy.’? He answered: ‘‘Oh, but Iam; madly 
in love with this whole assembly. You have 
discovered a Pierian spring in New York, muses 
and all.”’ 

Here let us drop the curtain on her life’s five- 
act drama—or tragedy—in the middle of the 
third act, too soon! Her domestic life was grand 
in its simplicity. Two servant girls were held 
by her kindly soul all through, one of whom she 
named Adele, in memory of her French maid in 
Paris. If she had only continued her home in 
Forty-second Street she might have been alive 
and useful and happy now. But when Bohemia 
scattered she closed her doors and began a new 
life on the stage. In Texas her manager fell in 
love with her and she married him. On a visit 
to an actress friend in New York city Ada 
caressed a pet dog which belonged to her friend 
and was bitten by it. No ill result was feared 
from the bite and it healed, but not long after 
the horrible hydrophobic convulsions appeared 
and she died in great agony. The widower mar- 
ried soon after and spent rapidly the fortune Ada 
had given him, and then died a suicide by 
drowning. Aubrey, named Noyes, after his step- 
father, grew up under the care of Marie How- 
land and married her niece, but he passed over 
the border early, and left neither progeny, for- 
tune, nor fame. 

Ada was never without a woman companion, 
and one of them was Getty Gay, who was pretty, 
bright and witty. Her lithe and petite figure 
and sweetly sad face were ever welcome among 
the Pfaffians. She became the wife of Charles 
Gaylor. Another was Mary Freeman, who was 
later Mrs. Goldbeck, a genius in water-color min- 
iatures. Associated with her also was the once 
famous Ada Isaacs Menken Heenan, finally New- 
ell. She was a rare-ripe, and wrote a book of 
poems entitled ‘Infelicia,” a copy of which she 
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gave this writer with her autograph and her div- 
inest regards. Her skill on horseback in the play 
of ‘‘Mazeppa’’ was unequaled, and her fine fig- 
ure was suggestive of the statues of the Greek 
goddesses. 

Dora Shaw was one of the galaxy of bright 
young women who, like stars about the moon, 
made a beautiful group around Ada Clare. She 
was an actress of fine ability, or, as some critics 
said, of genius. Of aristocratic birth, education 
and marriage, her family ignored her when she 
divorced. Dora, as her name imports, was a 
golden woman of poetical tendencies. Some of 
her gems in verse would be worth reading here, 
only we have no copy. She wrote other than 
poems, and one article was very good, and was 
called ‘The One Night Stand,’’ and was pub- 
lished in Wilkes’ Spirit of the 
Times, and was supposed to 
be an account in burlesque 
of her own experience. Her 
lecture on ‘‘ Fashion’s Fol- 
lies” is a really excellent 
sketch and ends with a poem 
of hers, ‘Out in the Rain.”’ 

A literary woman friend of 
hers at that time wrote us not 
long ago an account of the 
composition of that poem 
which seems worth inserting 
here. ‘I can give you only 
a few notes I made for Dora 
Shaw at her request when 
she conceived her poem, 
‘Out in the Rain.’ Dora 
said: ‘Some years ago I was 
sitting by a window in Bond 
Street, New York city. The 
main was drearily dripping. Twilight and night 
had come together to close the dismal day. I 
saw standing on the opposite sidewalk a thinly 
clad woe-begone woman looking into the cheer- 
fulness, elegance and light of a window, within 
Which a handsome man was bending in conver- 
sation toward a delicate and finely attired woman, 
who seemed indeed rather wearied than pleased 
with his attentions. Here life gave me two con- 
ttasting pictures. Another house that once had 
been the parental home of this woe-clad woman 
arose before me, and the story was complete : 


“T loved him long and I loved him well. 
And strange voices call me I ne’er heard before, 
Out of the sobbing rain.’ ” 


Now we are able to clear up one of the literary 
mysteries of the age by a short extract from a 
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letter of another friend of Dora: ‘‘ Dora Shaw 
was a genius—a sort of Aladdin who could bring 
help when needed. She had the ideas of the 
poem, ‘ Beautiful Snow,’ and fancied she could 
not write it as it should be, and so got me inter- 
ested, and I wrote the lines to clothe her ideas. 
She was flush then and paid me magnificent cash. 
She was exhilarated by the theme, and I wrote 
down her brilliant improvisations as she walked 
to and fro in the room ; verbatim sometimes, and 
at others, when she flew over the words, I drove 
in a tack, ‘the’ or ‘I,’ ete., to keep the poem 
just below the clouds.”’ 

Dora started off on a lecture tour and began 
in Indianapolis, where her very high-caste rev- 
erend Episcopalian father and her mother lived, 
and she came back $300 poorer, but with a vast 
amount of experience, good 
for the next world perhaps, 
but of no use here and now. 

One woman who really 
knew and appreciated Ada 
Clare’s heroic character was 
Anna Ballard, who went with 
her to Havana, Cuba, for a 
winter and remained with 
her several months after the 
return. Their bond of union 
was intellectual and sympa- 
thetic, with occasional excur- 
sions into occult and un- 
known worlds, but never as 
devotees ; always as inquir- 
ers, truth-seekers. Anna was 
studious, and under the tui- 
tion of the kind-hearted and 
learned Rabbi Morris Jacob 
Raphall became a reader of 
Hebrew and other Oriental languages. She has 
recently returned from a long sojourn in the 
far East—Ceylon, Burmah, India, etc.—and is 
happily domiciled in the Garden City, busy sift- 
ing gems out of her note-book. 

From another Pfaffian I received a letter 
soon after the coterie passed into history, from 
which I quote: ‘‘I was excessively young then 
(1859) and did not practically know ‘anything 
certain besides my school education and my own 
beginnings in music. I was only a struggling 
swimmer, and looked on in amazement at the 
doings of the Bohemians, who seemed rushing 
in a high tide of self-conceit and mutual puffing 
and overrating each other. They made much 
wit, more hilarity, and ever so much noise. It 
astounded my head, tickled my ear, and did not 
sink into my mind. Perhaps Dr. Johnson, Dean 
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Cc. F. BROWNE, 
(* Artemus Ward."’) 


Swift, or Mark Twain would have failed with me 
then. I predicted their confraternity would not 
survive ten years, and the event proved me cor- 
rect in my diagnosis of their disease—the itch of 
publicity. The Civil War took a few ; lager and 
pipes brought on the early frost that nipped 
nearly all the rest.”’ 

Anne Deland was a very handsome and good- 
hearted actress of respectable talent, who held 
receptions in her home Saturday evenings. 
Elliott was the best portrait painter of that time. 
A pupil of Gilbert Stuart, who painted the only 
really popular likeness of George Washington, 
he was said to have many of the fine qualities of 
the master, and also many of his own. He was 
engaged to paint a portrait of Daniel Webster in 
Marshfield, Mass., and in honor of the case he 
went on a spree, as he often did. His friends 
were anxious that he should make the picture, 
and devised a scheme to sober him up, and 
Elliott told in Ada Clare’s parlor how they car- 
ried it out. ‘‘Three of my artist friends called 
to congratulate me on my good fortune in having 
the order to paint Webster, and brought a big 
live rat with them, which they let loose. I saw 
it run across the floor and chased it until it hid 
behind a canvas, but my friends said they did 
not see him at all. This was repeated several 
times, until I felt a cold chill run up and down 
my back, and said: ‘TI was fooling, boys; I 
didn’t see any rat; only one of my jokes.’ 


After they left I decided to change my mode of 
life to escape an attack of delirium tremens. I 
sobered and went to Marshfield, saw Webster, 
went fishing with him, got blind drunk every 
day with him for three weeks, and came home 
without saying a word about the portrait.’ This 
failure has often been remarked as a great loss 
to art, as well as to history. 

Elliott was a good story-teller, and the best 
stories were usually jokes on himself, but not 
always. He painted a portrait of a wealthy law- 
yer, who was satisfied with the picture, but de- 
murred at the price. Elliott assured him that 
he had his money’s worth ten times over, be- 
cause there were nine portraits on the canvas be- 
sides his own. 

Albert Brisbane was a most meteoric talker 
who could enchant a roomful on any subject, 
but more particularly when on the humanities 
enshrined in Fourier’s Phalanx, or system of 
communism. One of those colonies was at 
Strawberry Farms, New Jersey, not far from 
New York, where the Arnolds, father and son 
George, the poet, were members, and the father 
would have been the real leader but for the jeal- 
ousy of another member, because the elder Ar- 
nold was a successful business man and had 
amassed a comfortable fortune, which his family 
now enjoys, So that Phalanx came to grief 
through lack of internal harmony, or rather from 
eternal selfishness That was the brief history 
of nearly all such attempts at building an autoc- 
racy with autocrats. Even the famous Brook 
Farm went to pieces because each one of the 
members was reall, bigger than the entire com- 
bination, and of course the attempt to combine 
was absurd. 

One of the unique characters who frequented 
Pfaff’s was Count Adam Gurowski, who was 
high-toned, proud and learned. He had written 
several books in French which Clapp had brought 
from Paris and some of the coterie had read. 
They served as a good introduction. The best 
of them were ‘‘Thoughts on the Future of Po- 
land,’’ and ‘ Russia and Civilization.’’ He had 
fought in three revolutions for the independ- 
ence of Poland, and after all that, was received 
at the court of Czar Nicholas asa friend. Here 
he had been a college professor, a journalist and 
the author of many volumes, and had been em- 
ployed by the United States Government in its 
diplomatic service. His custom was to visit the 
saloon when he had a fresh supply of wrath in 
his literary vials, which he poured out on the 
heads of the ignoramuses and pretenders—asses, 
who deluge the journals with inane trash. He 
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was a rare bird, and the boys were delightep 
to hear him sing, and never were really angry 
at his singing out of tune. He died in 1868. 

Charles Edward Lester was more suave and 
polite. If he differed from any one it was in a 
cordial way. His strong point was criticism of 
England’s course during our Civil War. On 
that theme he held forth to willing ears, some 
of which had been stunned by the roar of con- 
flict. He afterward wrote a book on ‘‘ The Glory 
and Shame of England,’’ which brought him 
money and fame and the consulship at Venice. 

Walt Whitman was a caller before and after 
the war, and no one was ever welcomed more 
heartily. Clapp once said: ‘‘ Here we have the 
poet of two hemispheres—for his humanity is 
too big for one’; and another time: ‘‘ Walt, 
your barbaric yawps have become musical in 
six languages’’; and again: ‘‘Come, Whitman, 
you savage, open a page of nature for us’’; and 
the poet would talk—oh, so earnestly and well ! 
It was the general conviction of the coterie 
that Whitman had torn off the conventional 
gewgaws from human nature and_ glorified 
man. 

Whitman was impulsive and prompt in his 
kindness. He one day met an outcast young 
woman far down Broadway and walked with her 
all the long way up to Forty-second Street to 
commend her to Ada Clare’s good graces, on 
the idea that she was the friend and patron of 
all sorts of unfortunates. He was also effusive. 
On his first meeting with Anna Ballard, in 
Ada’s parlor, he called her Anna, and chatted as 
freely as if he had known her for ages. Well, 
then, he had; for some minds work more in a 
minute than others do in a century. Anna 
called to see him in Camden after he had been 
partly paralyzed, and he had entirely forgotten 
her, but with characteristic geniality made anew 
the friendship. ‘Anna,’ he said, ‘‘I will soon 
beara message from you to the sweet and match- 
less Ada Clare, whom we both loved so well.”’ 

Who can say but that he did? 

We all know how Whitman worked in the 
hospitals among the sick and wounded soldiers 
and received a small clerkshir in the govern- 
ment service in Washington, ana when his life 
tem was ended how he was honored in his 
funeral as few have been. 

Other poets were in that Elysium of Pfaff’s. 
Villiam Winter still sings, and it is too soon by 
‘quarter of a century to write his biography; 
but of George Arnold, his best friend, Winter 

‘written a loving notice of his short. life, 
which he prefaced to an edition of ‘‘ Poems of 
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George Arnold, 1880.’’ From that volume we 
quote : 
“T stretch my hands out in the empty air; 
I strain my eyes into the heavy night; 
Blackness of darkness! Father, hear my prayer— 
Grant me to see the light !”” 


Mr. Winter also says (p. 33): ‘‘He was a 
writer from the first. While yet a boy he used 
to amuse himself by making little newspapers. 
. . . He kept a poetical diary in that delicious 
Italian stanza which probably Byron’s ‘Don 
Juan’ had commended to his fancy. . . . He 
drifted frem painting to literature about 1858, 
and was soon actively employed as sub-editor 
of a story paper. . . to trace all his essays, 
sketches, art critiques, book reviews, jokes and 
paragraphs would be impossible . . . his comic 
verses are very humorous . . . several hundred 
articles for Vanity Fair, Mrs. Grundy and other 
publications, many of which he illustrated with 
pen-and-ink sketches. . . . He was ‘Grahame 
Allen,’ ‘George Garrulous,’ ‘ Pierrot,’ ‘The Un- 
dersigned,’ ‘McArone,’ and was only thirty-one 
years old when he died, in 1865.” 

Fitz James O’ Brien was always the very spirit 
and vim of the Long Table at Pfaff’s when there. 
He was a fine, well-grown, handsome, manly 
person, who did honor to the Irish patriots of 
that name, though we do not know if he was or 
not a relative of the famous William Smith 
O’Brien. His writings were well known and 
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valued in the best magazines long before the co- 
terie was known, and he was much older than 
any of them, except Clapp. He died in the army, 
and his friends have only this year begun a move- 
ment to honor his memory by a monument over 
his Grecnwood grave. It was a rare treat when 
he could be coaxed to read some of his own writ- 
ings, for he felt and expressed so clearly every 
sentiment in choice terms. 

McWatters was a genial and kind-hearted po- 
liceman, and fond of children. When Ada’s boy 
came he named him “the Prince,’’ and the title 
was at once accepted by the coterie. McWatters 
gave Ada a big brown mug, which had a green 
frog inside. He also wrote a book about police- 
men, which was a success. One order was for 
one thousand copies to go to Australia. The 
coterie helped to get him appointed on the 
‘force,’ where he served until retired for long 
and faithful service. 

‘‘Ned’’ House did brilliant work as a war 
writer, and later went to Japan as a professor in 
a college or university, where he wrote a very 
spicy article on the missionaries there. 

Edward Howland sold his choice library he 
had spent many years and a fortune to collect, so 
Clapp could have the money to launch the Satur- 
day Press, The idea of that paper was first dis- 
cussed in Saratoga by Clapp and his friends. 
Some say it was the means of bringing the coterie 
into being at Pfaff’s, but others insist that the 
paper was evolved as a sort of safety-valve by the 
Pfaffian Bohemians. Howland married Marie 
Case (née Stevens), a public school teacher, and 
after various high and low tides in New York, 
went to live on their farm in Hamilton, N. J., 
and later was absorbed into the colony of Topo- 
labampo, Mexico, where he died. His widow, 
the last we knew, wrote socialistic and altruistic 
articles for their official paper. 

The Long Table in Pfaff’s basement saloon at- 
tracted other good souls, who came to drink beer 
and smoke, or smell it, for the sake of the ever- 
flowing fountain of wit, humor, and_ hilarity 
which made the place famous. Artemus Ward 
said, after a number of visits: ‘Friends, you 
might venture to print some of the good things 
spoken here.’’? He was right; so often does a 
brilliant picce of wit lose its vim and sparkle be- 
tween the tongue and the pen. ‘fA. Ward’? told 
some of his drollest stories there, but alas! he 
exchanged the glories of Pfaff’'s for the lesser 
lights of the Gray Friars’ Club in London, and 
the diminished splendor killed him. 

Rumor said intidelity was in the air in Pfaff’s 


Bohemia. Infidclity to what? They were not 
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theologians, but journalists, and were not more 
intolerant of the dogmas of the church than the 
average scholar and thinker, and it is certain 
that they were not antagonistic to their finer in- 
stincts of humanity, and that is as high a plane 
as the church stands on. We quote from a poem 
written by one of those ‘‘ awful infidels’’: 


‘* Eighteen centuries have fleeted since upon the earth 
there came 
One who taught the creed of kindness, of for- 
giveness, and of peace— 
One who bade us love our neighbor in the Heavenly 
Father’s name: 
Yet the god of battle riots, and his temples still 
increase, 
For the ancient evil lingers ; man has war within his 
soul, 
So he loves the clash and carnage and the wild 
triumphant shout ; 
Right and wrong against each other strive within 
him for control ; 
Ah! the ancient evil lingers, and he fain must 


fight it out 
* .A oo * * * x 
“So the thinkers who determine all the ways of 
Deity— 
All his wondrous means of working out the wisely 
hidden end— 
The philosophers who think to make us think that 
they can see 


Howthe plans of God are laid, and whitherward 
His labors tend— 
These may sigh and say the present is no better than 
the past. 
These may call us savage creatures, ‘who appeal to 
: shot and shell ; 
But the truth remains triumphant, and our armies 
gather fast, 
And who meets his death in battle be 2- 
meets it well.”’ 


A few days before he died George Arnold wrote 
‘Ca glad hymn of faith in the protecting love of 
the Great Master,’? as Winter said, and from 
which we quote : 

‘To-day a song is on my lips: 
Earth seems a paradise to me. 


For God is good, and lo! my ships 
Are coming home from sea.” 


cd he 


We may excuse the Bohemians for having in- 
dulged in their unrestrained wit, humor, and 
hilarity, since their prime motive was social en- 
joyment after hard work. It is true that many 
of the Bohemians fell into bad habits that 
wrecked them carly in life. One of them sang @ 


rollicking song, from which we quote : 
“In every city my cups I quaff, 

And over my liquor I riot and laugh. 

I laugh like the cruel and turbulent wave ; 

T laugh at the church and laugh at the grave. 

I terribly langh with an oath and # sneer, 
~When I'think that the hour of death is near. 
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This is only a sort of bravado, or a protest against 
what have been for ages theological bugbears, 
or ghosts, which to fear has always been un- 
worthy of a healthy mind. Why should we 
quail before the inevitable? Bravely regard 
nature’s unerring laws as our friends, and as the 
best way of advancing us on the upward path 
toward the light. Here’s my hand, Sir Death. 
Good morning! Arnold sang : 


“T was born some time ago, but I know not why; 
I have lived—I hardly know either how or where. 
Some time or another, I suppose, I shall die; 
But where, how, or when I neither know nor care.”’ 


The Bohemians of Pfaff’s were in no way bet- 
ter nor worse than the later Bohemians of 
Gotham, whose dining room had strikingly orig- 
inal mural decorations. These were more or less 
like some of the theatrical bills posted everywhere 
advertising living pictures or comic opera, which 
have made such a vapory sensation lately ; and 
were painted on the walls between groups of ob- 
jects stuck in the plaster—broken cups, mugs, 
bottles, corks, knives, ladies’ shoes, fans, bon- 
nets, old hats, and a thousand and one other 
things, odds and ends, typical perhaps, relics 
sure, of the doings in the place. Although the 
spirit of the latterly defunct club was similar to 
that of the Bohemians of Pfaff’s, yet it was not 
an advance on that, as it really should have 
been, and as the New York Press Club is. It 
may be because it refused membership to women. 

Ben Jonson wrote two hundred and fifty years 
ago : 

“The thirst that from the soul doth rise 
Doth ask a drink divine.” 


And he was no hermit to sip his wine alone, for 
King James I. made him Poet Laureate, with a 
fat pension and a tierce of Spanish wine annu- 
ally, And Bishop Still, a century earlier than 
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Jonson, author of the earliest comedy in English, 
‘‘A Right Pithy, Pleasant, and Merie Comedie, 
intytuled ‘Gammer Gurton’s Needle,’ ’’ wrote a 
jolly drinking song, of which this is the first 
stanza : 
“T cannot eat but little meat, 
My stomach is not good; 
But, sure, I think that I can drink 
With him that wears a hood. 
Though I go bare, take ye no care, 
I nothing am a-cold ; 
I stuff my skin so full within 
Of jolly good ale and old.” 


The muse of history has been careful to record 
in ancient sculptures in India, Assyria and 
Egypt, groups of people seated around tables, 
eating and drinking, and some of their cups 
were of silver or gold, ornamented highly with 
figures and inscriptions. The worshipers of Bac- 
chus thought they communed with their god 
when they were full of his vinous blood; the 
Hindus drink the divine soma; every people 
have had their favorite beverage which was re- 
lied on to elevate them toward the source of 
inspiration, and the Pfaffians merely followed 
the lead of the ancients, only they varied their 
potations ; spirits, wine, ale, lager, coffee, co- 
coa or tea. Some one said tea made Poe a poet, 
and he was not a teetotaler—more’s the pity. 
The coterie drew near and camped by the Pi- 
erian spring (for Pfaff served pie), where they 
supped and quaffed, fumed and laughed, chat- 
ted and chaffed and sang and yelled as the mood 
took them. Of course, the Nine Muses aided 
them, as they ever do the hearty and earnest 
thinkers and workers. Their critics must at least 
have admitted that Pfaff’s was a Corycian Cave, 
so many good things flowed from it and from 
Pfaff’s (stew) Pan. Only those who have never 
drank from the Hippocrene fountain nor climbed 
Mount Helicon, nor even, it may be, seen it afar 
off, will carp at the bygone Bohemians of Pfaff’s. 


CHRISTMAS piece 
was in preparation 
at a London theatre, 
and all the réles were 
distributed except that of 
the Blackbird in the 
“Tableau of the Birds.’’ 
: For that part I wanted a 
a -4, girl with an aquiline pro- 
so Y file, fine dark eyes, 

: ’ and small, nervous 


limbs. The day after 
7 the first rehearsal the 
~ lak, , stage manager said: 


a “T think I have 
ney # found your Blackbird. 
rz, She’s a French girl, with 


~~ superb eyes, a sweet voice, 


et ee a longish nose, and tiny 

< feet.” , 
OCT “That rhymes with 
o the requirements of the 


part. Have you her ad- 
dress?’ He referred to a notebook and gave it 
tome. She lived at the top of one of those old- 
fashioned, dingy, high houses that still exist in 
Soho. I ascended an appalling number of stairs 
and knocked at the door to which I was directed 
by the slavey who had admitted me. 

‘Come in!’ 

I entered and saw, covered up on a sofa, a 
figure with two large eyes that shone like great 
balls of onyx. I told her I was the author of a 
play in rehearsal at the Alhambra, and that I 
had come to offer her an engagement. When I 
spoke the last word it seemed as if she had been 
touched by an electric spark. 

While she talked I looked at her attentively. 
Her eyes were, as the stage manager had said, 
superb ; her nose, though long and aquiline, as 
in the Jewish race, was of irreproachable purity 
of line, her mouth a very rosebud, and her 
dark brown hair fell in silky masses around 
her neck. 

She spoke English with a slight accent that be- 
trayed her foreign origin. Ona table beside the 
sofa on which she reposed was a volume of 
poems by Alfred De Musset. Although there 
was snow on the ground the fire was not lit, and 
she excused the coldness of the room and applied 
a match to the grate. While she was doing this 
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a gentle tapping came at the window which over- 
looked the neighboring roofs. 

‘“‘Ah! I hear you. That’s Jacky, my pen- 
sioner,’’ she said, as she knelt at the fireplace. 
‘¢We often dine together when I can afford that 
luxury. I'll let him in.” 

She opened the window and a sparrow, with 
his feathers all ruffled up and shivering, timidly 
entered and perched on the sill. 

‘*Poor little dear! He’s quite frozen. What 
time is it, sir??? 

I told her it was four o’clock. 

‘* Ah! no wonder he was impatient and knocked. 
We usually dine at two, but I have felt so weak 
all day that I hadn’t the heart to get up.’’ 

The sound of a piano in the next room pene- 
trated the apartment, and as she paused to listen 
to the strains I pointed to a stethoscope on the 
mantelpiece. 

‘¢What instrument is that? Can you play it?” 

She smiled and replied : ‘‘ It resembles a small 
trumpet, but it is to tell the beatings of my 
heart. It belongs to my neighbor, Mr. Wisdom, 
who is a student at Guy’s. He will soon pass 
his examination, and he is very kind to me.” 

‘¢ Are you often ill?” 

‘‘There are days when I feel sharp pains in 
the chest and I can’t get my breath. Mr. Wis- 
dom doesn’t give me much medicine, but orders 
me not to dance nor walk too quickly and to be 
very quiet.”’ 

“Do you follow his advice?”’ 

She bent her head and looked at the fire with 
a sad smile and replied in a half whisper : 

‘‘When I can. It’s the old story of the port 
wine and chicken broth that’s prescribed for poor 
folk who can barely buy bread.’’ 

I could scarcely find a reply to this. I had 
come prepared to offer her twenty-five shillings 4 
week, and with this magnificent sum one cannot 
make extraordinary economies of strength or of 
virtue. I thought at one moment she was going 
to tell me the story of her life, but she simply 
told me that her name was Zélie Pecq (she was 
not a Jewess, as I had supposed); that she was 
an orphan ; that her father had fled from Paris 
during the Commune ; and that she had been 8 
nursery governess, and once appeared in a panto- 
mime at Drury Lane. 

During our conversation the playing on the 
piano in the next room continued, and observ- 
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ing that I now and then listened with evident 
attention, she said : 

“That's Kowoski, a Pole. We call him the 
Phantom, he’s so tall and thin, and he’s as poor 
asachurch mouse. He plays his own composi- 
tions and starves in the meanwhile. He used to 
give lessons, but now, as he has neither whole 
shoes nor decent linen, he rarely goes out, except 
at nightfall. The landlord charges him no rent 
in exchange for music lessons he gives his daugh- 
ters.”” 

At that moment a knock came at the door, 
and there entered a tall, gaunt figure, whose 
shoulder-blades seemed almost to cut through 
the threadbare cloth like two stumps of pinions, 
and reminded me of those dressed-up skeletons 
in Holbein’s ‘‘ Danses Macabres.’? 

“Excuse my disturbing you, Zélie,’’ said the 
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‘TI asked him to light the fire so that he may 
warm himself before he retires. He’s so horri- 
bly poor. It makes me cry to think of it.”’ 

Her face at that moment had such an angelic 
expression of kindness that I could have kissed 
the child on her two cheeks, like a country 
cousin. I took both of her hands impulsively 
in my own and said : 

“‘Good-by, mademoiselle ; you shall play the 
Blackbird. Be at the theatre to-morrow at 
eleven, and don’t forget the advice of your 
doctor.”’ ; 

* * * * * * 

The little girl rehearsed for a fortnight, and 
displayed such striking aptitude and intelligence 
that the stage manager and I conferred on the 
subject of writing her a special part in the next 
piece. She impressed us all as weird, odd, in- 


Pole, glancing nervously at me; ‘‘I did not teresting, and with a quaint, strange grace all 
know you were engaged. Will you lend me_ her own, which quickly arrested attention. Her 

te your blue pencil, please ?”’ slightly broken accent gave a piquancy, too, to 

wa “Certainly,”? and she rose to get it, and as he her pronunciation. This girl, if her physique 

te was backing out of the door she said: ‘‘Wosky, maintained itself, had the makings, perhaps, of 
I'll leave my key in my door, and will you another Bernhardt. At least, she was worth 

is kindly light my fire to-night? I shan’t be home looking after, and as she moved about the stage 

is before ten, and my room must be warm.”? she reminded me of a statuette, with a head that 

mt Wosky bowed, retired, and the piano was soon might have been modeled by Clesinger. We 

‘i, heard again. were all delighted with the little Blackbird. 
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One day Zélie did not attend rehearsal, and in 
the evening I received a note from Mr. Wisdom, 
telling me that the girl was suffering from an 
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aneurism of the aorta ; 
that she had met with 
a bad fall, and was in 
grave danger. He ex- 
pressed a desire that I 
should see her, and call 
on him at the same 
time. His apartments 2. 
were on the first floor 
of the same house. 

At ten o’clock the next morning I entered the 
medical student’s room. He explained the na- 
ture of the little Blackbird’s malady with such 
mathematical clearness that I feared the worst. 
At any moment, without a complaint, she might 
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fall like a reed cut by a scythe. ‘‘She is mad 
about the stage,’’ said Mr. Wisdom ; ‘‘and the 
thought that her part will be given to another 
distresses her. You must in- 
vent a kindly fib, and make 
her believe she shall play the 
Blackbird in any case. Poor 
child ! she will never be able 
to go out to read the bills, 
Let us go up and see her,” 
When we entered the 
invalid’s room the cur 


gag 2? 
‘€T FOUND HER SITTING UP IN BED, WITH A LIGHT OF GLADNESS IN HER GREAT DARK EYES. 


tains of the bed, which was in an alcove, were 
drawn. She was asleep. The old Pole was look- 
ing after the fire, and the bird, ‘Jacky, was 
perched on the head of the sofa picking his 
feathers. While the embryo doctor was listen- 
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ing at the bedside, I slipped a sovereign into the 
hands of the musician, with the remark: ‘ Let 
her want for nothing, and be sure to keep up a 
good fire.” 

I told the two friends of the actress that I 
should return after the rehearsal. I kept my 
word, and took with me a water-color sketch of 
the costume to be worn by the Blackbird. Zélie 
was awake, and the picture caused her the 
greatest delight. She called Wosky to her bed- 
side and handed him the sketch. 

“See, Wosky, this is how I shall be dressed 
in the ‘Tableau of the Birds.’ ”” 

Then she read the notes on the margin of the 
sketch: ‘Coiffure of feathers falling over the 
shoulders ; corsage of black velvet pointed at the 
breast ; boots with steel heels, toes to represent 
claws,” ete. 

The boots with steel heels and claws enchanted 
her, and she was so happy to see herself in im- 
agination in this garb that I pinned up the sketch 
on the bed curtain. Mr. Wisdom had told her 
when she awoke that I had come to inform her 
that during the few days’ rest that she required 
the bird scene would not be rehearsed. I had, 
therefore, only to confirm what he had stated. 

I had conceived a sympathetic pity for the 
poor little Blackbird, and admired the splendid 
devotion of her two companions—the musician 
and the doctor, both of whom evidently held her 
in the highest esteem. 


The sketch of her costume had afforded her so’ 


much joy that I resolved to give her a new sur- 
prise. So one evening I arrived with a parcel 
under my arm. As I passed the first floor I 
heard sounds of revelry proceeding from Mr. 
Wisdom’s apartments. He had received his 
diploma that very. afternoon, and his friends 
were celebrating the event in the usual festive 
fashion, 

When I got to Zélie’s room I found her sitting 
up in bed, with a light of gladness in her great 
dark eyes, 

“Good news!” she cried, the instant I en- 
tered. “Wisdom has passed and is now an 
M.D. Oh, I am so glad !? and she clapped her 
hands by way of exultation. 
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‘‘T shall congratulate him later on,’’ I replied, 
and I laid the parcel I had brought on the bed. 

She undid the strings, unfolded the paper, and 
cried: ‘It’s for me! I know it’s for me!’ with 
such animation that I was alarmed. 

Then she danced before her two pretty little 
satin boots, the steel heels of which sparkled and 
tinkled like bells. 

“‘The Blackbird’s boots! How kind of you 
to bring them to me!’ and she burst into tears. 
“‘T must kiss you for your kind thought.”’ 

I leaned over the bed to touch my lips to 
her brow, but her head, when she had raised, 
fell suddenly on the pillow, and one of the little 
boots rolled on to the floor with a sound like the 
vibration of a crystal bell. It was like the break- 
ing of the harmonic chord of her soul. 

The old musician, who was, as usual, in at- 
tendance, flew down the staircase, and returned 
in a moment, bringing Dr. Wisdom. 

‘*Hold the light,’’ said he, approaching the 
bedside. 

I brought the candle, and he already had the 
invalid in his arms. ‘‘Go away! go away! do 
not look! Take Wosky out of the room !’’ 

But I had seen. I had a glimpse of the poor 
little Blackbird s mouth and the doctor’s hands— 
all red with blood, and on the sheet a long crim- 
son stain. 

Poor old Wosky leaned against the wall and 
wailed in piteous tones : 

‘‘She is dead! She is dead !’’ 

* * * * * * 

We searched the boxes of the little actress to 
discover the indications required by the Act of 
Burial. We found nothing but a certificate of 
birth, which was sufficient for the parochial for- 
malities. 

She had told Wosky of an uncle who had 
lived at Angouléme, but when he arrived the 
poor child was in her grave. 

Ihave kept the sketch of the Blackbird, and 
Dr. Wisdom had stuffed Jacky, who was found 
dead on the chimney piece the day after Zélie’s 
funeral. It was fated that some one should die 
of starvation in that great black, desolate cham- 
ber in the wilds of Soho. 
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‘ ENTRANCE TO THE GROUNDS. 


NAVAL CADET DAYS. 


By JosEPH COBLENTz GROFF, 


Tue valedictorian of the graduating class of a 
leading military academy of the South was Ar- 
thur Leighton, son of an attorney of long and 
established practice in Richmond, Va. 

For some time Arthur had been thinking of 


the possibility of securing an appointment to the 
United States Naval Academy as a cadet, and as 
there had occurred recently at the academy a va- 
cancy to be filled by the Congressman of his dis- 
trict, heset about at once to gain the coveted prize. 
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An application was made out and forwarded 
to the Hon. Alexander Wilder, the Representa- 
tive in Congress, and every conceivable pressure, 
both by personal appeal and by letter, was ex- 
erted in Arthur’s behalf. 

There were a great many applicants from all 
parts of the district, and the Congressman found 
it no easy matter to decide upon a particular 
one; but considering the high standing and 
strong political influence of Mr. Leighton, who 
was an intimate friend of his, Mr. Wilder finally 
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as he made his departure for Annapolis to enter 
upon his long career in the navy. 

It was about five o’clock in the evening, in the 
early part of September when Arthur passed 
through the main entrance to the academy 
grounds, and surveyed with keen interest the 
scene presented by his future home. 

A marine guard was pacing up and down the 
walk, just within the gates. Many civilians were 
availing themselves of the ample shade cast by 
the foliage of carefully trimmed trees, under 
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tamed Arthur a candidate for admission to the 
Naval Academy. 

Arthur had always been a close student and a 
thorough scholar, and found little trouble in 
passing the rigid entrance examinations that are 
“insurmountable barrier to the majority of as- 
pirants to naval honors, 

The examinations having been successfully 
passed, he took advantage of the few days 
eanted to him by the superintendent by making 
‘hasty trip to his home to take leave of his 
parents and many friends, who were lavish with 
their unfeigned congratulations and good wishes, 
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which were placed comfortable benches, and a 
few cadets in undress uniform were promenading 
through the winding passes, each with a fair 
maiden, listening to the enchanting music of the 
academy band. 

Passing further through the grounds a full 
view of the harbor was obtained, and there 
were lying at anchor various kinds of small 
craft. 

The music, the buildings, the beautiful trees 
and closely-shorn grass, the promenaders—all 
formed in the eyes of Arthur an extended pic- 
ture, the magnificence of which was still more 
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MODEL OF CORVETTE, IN SEA- 
MANSHIP BUILDING. 


enhanced by the broad 
border of water on all sides 
dotted with sails. 

He reported his readi- 
ness for duty, and was 
given an order on the acad- 
emy storekeeper for his 
uniforms, room furniture, i: 
mess equipage, hammock, z= 
ete., which were promptly 
obtained and sent to the Santee, an old wooden 
ship for many vears securely moored alongside of 
the dock. It was on the Santee that Arthur spent 
the month of September with the rest of the 
members of his newly-formed class, and the time 
was spent at acquiring the rudimentary knowl- 
edge of the many drills which make up the prac- 
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BAND AND BAND-STAND. 


CADET DAYS. 


tical education of a nayal cadet. The 
greatest task that Arthur found at first 
was to accustom himself to lash his 
hammock, and to get into it when al- 
ready swung and prepared, as every 
cadet had to sleep in the regulation 
hammock, swung from the beams on 
the berth deck, and had to see individ- 
ually to the ashing and stowing away 
of it. 

The last of September brought with 
it the return of the cadets of the first, 
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second, and third classes, who had been at their 
homes on leave, and the members of Arthur's 
class moved very willingly from the Santee into 
the new cadet quarters. 

The first night spent here was anything but 
pleasant for the new ‘plebes,’’ for the upper 
classmen, who had just returned from leave, 
availed themselves of every 
opportunity in which to get 
a look at them, and to give 
them their first taste of that 
peculiar hazing which is 
known only by one who has 
been a ‘‘plebe’’ at the Naval 
Academy. 

At reveillé the next morn- 
ing Arthur promptly arose, 
made his toilet carefully, 
turned back his mattress, and 
was ready for inspection 
when the bugle blew the call 
for breakfast formation. 

After breakfast, which fol- 
lowed inspection, as it was 
2G Arthur’s week in which to 

look after the sweeping and 


dusting of the room, he set 
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about to accomplish that task, and then took 
his last look at the lessons assigned for the 
morning. 

His class was divided into sections of ten mem- 
bers each, and each section, under the charge of a 
section leader, was marched off to a different in- 
structor. 

He found the strictest discipline and a system 
of thorough recitation rigidly enforced, but he 
knew that he would become accustomed to it all 
in time, and he felt pleased at the good showing 
which he was able to make at his first recitation. 

The recitation hour of the day was soon over, 
and then came the period which was occupied 
regularly with drills of all kinds, changed from 
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which being combined the semi-annual and an- 
nual examinations held in January and May, re- 
spectively, seemed to keep Arthur continually 
under surveillance during the whole year. 

The first monthly examinations were at last 
finished, much to the relief of every one, and 
Arthur was unusually anxious to learn the re- 
sult, and to know the standing which he would 
obtain in his class. 

Returning one day from drill he saw displayed 
on the bulletin boards the class reports, and 
after scanning them closely he was overjoyed to 
find that he stood at the head of his class. 

After such gratifying results Arthur was stim- 
ulated to put forth renewed efforts to maintain 
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time to time in accordance with the state of the 
weather and the time of the year. 

On that particular day the drill was to be 
“battalion of infantry.”’ Arthur found himself 
thigh private in the rear rank, where he knew 
he would have to remain during the whole year, 
Just enough time after dismissal from ranks 
capsed to enable him to prepare for supper, 
“on after which came the evening study hour 
again ; and in that way the daily routine, which 
knew few changes and made each day the same 
‘sits preceding one, was ended. 

Thus the first month passed by, and the 
whedule for the regular monthly examinations 
wa already posted, showing the order in which 

® examination in each study would be held. 
These, coming at regular monthly periods, to 


his position. And slowly the first year wore on, 
bringing with it little of pleasure, but lots of hard 
work and study for him. While anxiously look- 
ing forward to the end of the first academic year, 
he devoted the intervening time to hard study 
and an earnest endeavor to become proficient in 
the many kinds of drill, including infantry, ar- 
tillery, boats under oars and sail, broadside guns 
on the Santee, seamanship, and splicing and 
knotting of ropes and wire in the rigging loft. 
The time for the annual examinations ap- 
proached, bearing with it an almost endless 
amount of study, writing and anxiety for every 
cadet, and to none more than to Arthur, for up 
to this time he had succeeded in maintaining the 
leadership of his class in studies, and he knew 
that upon the result of the annual examinations 
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would depend his prospects for the year. Be- 
fore he was aware of it, however, he found him- 
self in the midst of that portentous week which 
he had dreaded so much. 

Arising each morning at four o'clock, he 
studied until the hour of examination, at eight, 
from which time till one p.m. the written tests 
were in progress. After dinner the interval not 
devoted to drill was utilized in the preparation 
for the next day’s examinations, and thus the 
weck passed along. 
None too soon came 
the end, and while 
in the midst of the 
closing exercises, 
with the usually 
attending pomp 
and ceremony, Ar- 
thur was informed 
officially that he 
had finished his 
first year’s work 
with the highest 
honors of his class. 


Il. 


When Arthur left 
home to enter the 
navy he left behind 
a swectheart, Lucile 
Blackford, the only 
daughter of a 
wealthy merchant. 

Miss Blackford 
was endowed with 
the many qualities 
that are requisite 
for producing the 
veritable Southern 
girl, and at the 
same time possess- 
ing that vivacity 
and fondness for 
outdoor sports 
which are characteristic of the Northern girl. 
During all the time that Arthur was away 
from home there was an uninterrupted corre- 
spondence between him and Miss Blackford, who, 
soon after Arthur left, went to Baltimore to a 
private boarding school. 

Arthur had progressed through the second year 
of his course with hardly a ripple to mar its 
brilliancy, and it was on the first day of closing 
week that he received a letter from Washing- 
ton, D. C., which he saw at once was from Lucile. 
Upon opening it he found that she was visiting 
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the family of her uncle, who was a United States 
Senator, having apartments at the Arlington. 
She informed him that on the Wednesday night 
following it was the intention of her aunt to give 
a reception, followed by a dance, in her honor, in 
the parlors of the Arlington, and that she would 
be delighted to have him attend, if possible. 

A week or so before this Arthur had been care- 
less in several minor affairs of discipline, and 
had received enough demerits to be placed on 
the second conduct 
grade. He knew 
that only cadets on 
the first conduct 
grade were granted 
special leave of the 
kind that he now 
desired, and he saw 
at once that he 
would have to take 
“French leave’? if 
he desired to attend 
the reception. Of 
course, he wished 
very much to at- 
tend, and to be 
with his sweetheart 
at the grand recep- 
tion; and the 
pleasures that he 
knew to be in store 
for him there, as 
he pictured them 
to himself, were so 
charming as to in- 
duce him to leave 
the academy with- 
out permission and 
take his chances of 
avoiding detection. 

The regular even- 
ing dress parade 
was over none too 
soon to enable Ar- 
thur to prepare himself to catch the evening 
train for Washington. With his dress jacket 
carefully folded and tucked under his arm, and 
wearing the undress uniform, with the assistance 
of an obliging classmate he bounded over the 
wall at a secluded part of the grounds, and suc- 
cessfully wending his way through the back 
streets and alleys of Annapolis to the station, he 
boarded the train and was off. 

Never before had the parlors of the Arlington 
presented such a delightful appearance to Arthur 
as they did on the night of the reception, at 
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which time they appeared in all the loveliness of 
an inclosed flower garden, filled with every va- 
riety of flowers of the most exquisite shades, 
emitting the most pleasant odors. 

Palms and ferns were arched about in the 
comers in such an artistic manner as to convert 
all angles into curves of symmetry, in which 
were clustered almost all the species of the flower 
kingdom, 

As the evening wore on not a word did Ar- 
thur breathe to Lucile as to the mode of leay- 
ing the academy he had adopted, till the two 
found themselves resting from the dance in a 


cozy nook, screened from the view of the dancers 
by a mass of flowers. What more propitious oc- 
casion than this to reveal to the one he loved 
the risks he had braved in order to be with 
her? Perhaps she would ‘‘love him for the dan- 
gers he had passed.”’ 

‘Lucile,’ he ventured, ‘‘ would you think 
more or less of me if you knew that I had risked 
my commission in the navy in order to be with 
you to-night ?”’ 

‘*You foolish boy,’’ she exclaimed, ‘‘ you can- 
not mean that you are here without proper 
leave ?”’ 
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“*You have guessed it,”’ replied Arthur ; ‘‘for 
while I was unable to get permission, the tempta- 
tion to be with you to-night, Lucile, was irre- 
sistible. Knowing my former good record and 
attention to duty at the academy, judge for your- 
self the sincerity with which Iam about to ap- 
peal to you. You will doubtless reproach me 
for my indiscretion in risking what I have by 
coming here to-night, but I could not help it. I 
swear, Lucile, that I love you. Tell me that 
you do in some way reciprocate my affection, 
and let me have the assurance that if Iam not 
caught to-night and dismissed from the service 
your love shall crown the commission which I 
shall receive at the end of ie : 
Arthur did not finish, for by the delicate color- 
ing upon Lucile’s cheeks, the drooping of her 
eyelids, and the movement 
of her lips in a half-sup- 9 ~~ - 
pressed whisper, he divined 
the answer to his appeal , 
and as he afterward guided 


her through the rhythmic a ee 
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steps of the deux temps he thought that he was 
amply repaid for whatever risk he had braved 
in leaving the academy. 


III. 


While Arthur was enjoying the pleasures of 
the dance at the Arlington a different scene was 
in progress at the academy. 

The first petty officer of the company to which 
Arthur belonged, whose duty it was at the end 
of each day to report all absentees from forma- 
tions, was a Virginian whose name was Leonard 
Sayer. Although he was a member of the gradu- 
ating class, he had always been a great friend to 
Arthur at all times ; and at this time he did not 
hesitate even to neglect his duty in order to save 
him from a great deal of trouble, if possible. 

Sayer handed in the usual evening report of 
absentees, upon which the name of Leighton did 
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not appear, and all was well till the time for in- 
spection of rooms at night came. 

‘*Taps’’ was blown with the usual amount of 
solemnity, and all lights were promptly extin- 
guished at ‘‘ Lights out !’”’ 

In Arthur’s bed was a carefully made “dun- 
my,’’ which would have passed the hasty glance 
of the cadet in charge of floor, but which did not 
deceive the more experienced officer in charge, 
who, unfortunately for Arthur, took it into his 
head to inspect a few rooms on his floor, and, of 
course, a detection followed. 

After a prompt investigation it was learn 
that Leighton had been absent from supper for- 
mation, and that Sayer was guilty of ‘ deliber- 
ate neglect of duty’’ in not reporting the same, 
and as a result Sayer was sent forthwith to the 
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Santee under arrest to await action 
upon his case. 

The next morning as Arthur was 
passing through the academy gates in 
a closed carriage a watchman 4p- 
peared on the scene and demanded 
the right to inspect the carriage in 
search of a cadet who was absent from 
the academic limits and unaccounted 
or ; and, as a result, Arthur was found concealed 
beneath a pile of robes in the rear of the car- 
rlage. 

He was taken at once to the office of the com- 
mandant of cadets, where the proceedings of the 
night before and the subsequent arrest and con- 
finement of his friend Sayer were narrated to him, 
and after a preliminary hearing he was put in 
close confinement on the Santee, where, though 
near his friend, he was unable to see or com- 
municate with him. On that same day the 
superintendent sent to the Secretary of the Navy 
papers giving full details of each case, making 
against Sayer a charge of ‘‘ deliberate neglect of 
duty,’’ with no recommendation, and against 
Arthur the charges of ‘being absent from the 
academic limits without leave,’’ with an accom- 
panying recommendation of dismissal. 

“What a pretty state of affairs,” thought 
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Arthur, as he sat upon the dingy berth deck of 
the Santee and considered the result of his reck- 
lessness, and all on account of his love for a 
girl whom he would have to be ashamed to face 
again if his dismissal should follow the super- 
intendent’s recommendation. 

Through the open ports he could hear the 
music outside that only reminded him of things 
how unpleasant to reflect upon ; besides, gradua- 
tion day approached while his friend Sayer, all on 
his account, was languishing upon the deck above 
him in fear of having his diploma withheld from 
him. 

“Something must be done, and that very 
soon,” muttered Arthur to himself, as he pro- 
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ceeded to scribble with a lead pencil upon some 
scraps of paper which he found in his pockets a 
full account of his troubles to Lucile, and also to 
the Congressman through whom he had received 
his appointment. 

Lucile had been fearful of the worst, and upon 
the receipt of the letter her fears were realized. 
She felt very sorry, of course, and also anxious 
about his fate, and she promptly secured the 
promise of her uncle that he would call at once 
at the Navy Department and use his influence 
with the Seerctary of the Navy to have Arthur 
retained in the service, and also to have Sayer 
graduate with his class. 

Yielding to the political pressure brought to 
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bear upon the case, the secretary instructed the 
superintendent to withhold Sayer’s diploma for 
a week after the regular graduation day, at the 
end of which time he should be released from 
arrest, given his diploma, and ordered to join 
the ship to which he had already been detailed 
for his two years’ cruise. 

In Arthur’s case it was ordered that he be kept 
under confinement during the rest of the week, 
at the end of which time he should join his class 
in the pursuance of the practical work outlined 
for it during the summer ; and that he be given 
fifty demerits, and be granted no leave at the end 
of the academic year. 

Arthur felt keenly his punishment, but he re- 
joiced at the knowledge that Sayer would be 
graduated eventually, and that he himself would 
be retained in the service and have a chance to 
redeem himself from the position into which he 
had fallen. 

It was very hard to think of the great crowd 
attending the graduation exercises, and of the 
great assemblage of people enjoying the pleasure 
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careful and hard study during the last two years 
of his course he so far accomplished his purpose 
as to be made the senior captain of the cadet bat-’ 
talion during his first class year. As the end 
approached and Arthur was the proud possessor 
of the highest honors of his class, he anxiously 
looked forward to the day of all days—that day 
upon which he would receive his well-earned 
diploma, amidst the applause of his parents and 
his sweetheart, who had already planned to be 
present. 

Graduation day was ushered in a bright and 
joyous one, and for Arthur the most momentous 
one of his past career in the navy. 

As the curtain rolled up for the last scene of 
his academic life the spot that for four years had 
been his home seemed to surround itself with in- 
creased cheerfulness and grandeur ; the grass of 
the parade ground seemed greener, the trees 
seemed more beautiful and stately, and the music 
of the academy band, that had driven away 
many a despondent moment, sounded more de- 
lightful to him then than ever. 


BUCHANAN ROW. 


of the closing ball at night, while he, being 
within hearing distance of the music and the 
cheering, could not be in the midst of it all. 

But all this had a good effect upon Arthur, 
for he firmly resolved to set about at once to out- 
live the disgrace which he had just passed 
through, and to recover before graduation his 
former prestige at the academy. 

By the strictest attention to duty and much 


Hosts of visitors and friends were strolling 
through the grounds toward the chapel, where 
the graduates were to be addressed by a noted 
bishop. 

The battalion was marched to the front of the 
chapel, arms were there stacked, and all were 
seated inside to receive the short address to the 
graduates. The benediction closed the services 
in the chapel, and companies were formed for 
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the last time by their present officers, while the 
civilians made a rush for the band-stand, where 
the diplomas were to be presented by the Secre- 
tary of the Navy. 

The battalion was put through the evolutions 
of dress parade, the ranks were opened, and the 
cadets brought to ‘parade rest,’’ when the time 
came for the band to do its part. 

It marched slowly back and forth in front of 
the ranks playing ‘‘Auld Lang Syne,” “Lie 
Down Below,’” ‘Life on the Ocean “Wave,” and 
many other familiar airs, till at last from instru- 
ments half muffled came the inspiring strains of 

Home, Sweet Home,’ which touched a sym- 
pathetic chord in the heart of every cadet in line : 
and as the orders for closing ranks and the re- 
formation of the battalion were given they were 
mingled with an amount of softness that they 
seldom knew, , 

The battalion was formed into a hollow square, 
the graduates in front, and amidst cheers for those 
left behind the diplomas were delivered and the 
closing scene was finished. 

Paha hastened to receive the congratulations 
bi 2 tien and friends, and, with Lucile at 
oi e walked through the crowded grounds 
ef ers, where he left her in the reception 
m, while he hastened to his room to doff for- 


ever his cadet uniform for the more elaborate 
one of a ‘‘ passed middy.”’ 

As he passed out through the gates of the 
academy grounds he recalled the memory of his 
unpleasant experience upon his return from 
Washington, and shuddered when he thought of 
what might have been his fate as a result of that 
daring adventure. But then he recalled the 
blissful moments of the night preceding that 
event, and he could not feel that he ought to 
regret the unpleasant part of his experience. 

He pictured to himself his untutored ways and 
humble position when four years before he en- 
tered those academy gates for the first time, and 
then he justly smote his breast with pride as he 
considered the many obstacles which he had sur- 
mounted, the many laborious nights and days 
which he had spent at study and at examination, 
and then the greatest prize of all, the promise of 
a beautiful woman, his heart’s idol, to become 
his wife. 

Being prohibited from marrying prior to re- 
ceiving his commission as an ensign, after re- 
newed vows of love and an affectionate farewell, 
Arthur left Lucile, counting the days till the end 
of his two years’ cruise, and preparing for the 
grand naval wedding that would follow immedi- 
ately upon his return. 
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By M. E. L&EIcesTeR ADDIS. 


“Nowell! crieth every lustie man.’’—Chaucer. 


Curistmas, the day which commemorates 
Christ’s birth, has most suitably been called the 
Festival of Humanity, for it is full of the inspir- 
ing sentiments of actual life. 

If, when we begin to look into the history and 
customs of this greatest of all festivals, we at first 
regret that so much of the quaint and picturesque 
has been lost, let us also try to realize that we 
have still preserved to us the best and truest ob- 
servances of the feast. 

The Christmas of the closing years of the nine- 
teenth century is fuller of brotherly love and 
nearer the Divine intention and fulfillment of that 
glorious message to humanity, ‘‘ Peace on earth 
and good will toward men,’’ than it ever was in 
the past ages since Christ’s birthday became a 
universal feast. 

Of these many quaint and still popular cus- 
toms perhaps no one should take precedence of 
the carol, for is it not the one attached to the 
feast pre-eminently Christian? For the merry 
songs of Saturn’s feast were but the natural joy- 
ous outburst of music common to all peoples 
when hearts are light and merry with wine and 
care is forgotten in the wassail bowl. The carol 
also takes precedence as the herald of Christmas. 

Although we nowadays associate the period of 
Christmastide as limited from the 24th of De- 
cember, or Christmas Eve, until New Year's 
Day, Christmastide in olden times began with 
Advent and lasted until Twelfth Night, and even 
on till Candlemas (February 2d). From St. 
Nicholas’ Day (December 6th) till Holy Inno- 
cents’ or Childermas Day (December 28th) the 
children in old England and the Continent 
reigned supreme in church and home, and the 
election of a boy as bishop, with his companions 
as attendant priests and deacons for the time 
being, was annually carried out in many of the 
cathedral cities of England, notably Salisbury. 
In this cathedral a monument still stands to the 
memory of one of these boy bishops, who died 
during his brief term of office. In the Old Sarum 
Service Book we find the order of service for the 
ordination of a boy bishop every St. Nicholas’s 
Day. During the three weeks of his episcopate 
the boy and his chosen companions went daily 
through tbe streets of the city chanting prayers 
and singing carols, and from this old custom we 


in England still inherit the practice of the 
‘‘waits,’’ or carol singers of Advent. 

Every one who has lived in rural England dur- 
ing this season must recall with feelings of pleas- 
ure those cold, dark, murky evenings of Decem- 
ber when the charms of home and_ hearth 
reigned supreme over all allurements of the out- 
side world, the privacy of the home, as it were, 
doubly secured by the closed shutters and closely 
drawn curtains—nothing to disturb the stillness 
—when suddenly the carols of the parish waits 
are heard upon the silent air, reminding all that 
the happy season of Christmas draws near. 

These carols were of two classes—scriptural 
and convivial. The former were sung every 
morning and evening until Twelfth Day (Janu- 
ary 6th), and the latter were heard at feasts and 
carouses. The tunes were specially mirthful and 
suitable for dancing. The earliest extant with 
music is to the old tune, ‘ Bring us in good 
ale.” 

A Latin proverb current from the fourteenth to 
the sixteenth centuries characterized the singing of 
the various European nations, and gave England 
the palm for joyous songs. Judging from the 
fact that the French are first named, we presume 
it is of French origin, and they, too, claimed 
them to be the only people who understood the 
art and expression of good music, It runs: 

‘The French sing, the English carol, the Span- 
iards wail, the Germans howl, the Italians 
quaver like goats.”’ 

An old English poet writes : 

‘When rosemary and bays, the poet's crown, 

Are bawl’d in frequent cries through all the town, 

Then judge the festival of Christmas near— 

Christmas, the joyous period of the year! 


Now with bright holly all the temples strow 
With laurel green and sacred mistletoe.” 


From the earliest times green boughs have been 
associated as one of the outward expressions of 
joy, and repeatedly in the Bible do we find allu- 
sions to them, notably in Nehemiah, where we 
read : ‘‘Go forth unto the Mount and fetch olive 
branches, and pine branches, and myrtle 
branches and there was very great 
gladness.’’ Decorations may thus be claimed as 
decidedly Scriptural in their origin. The popu- 
lar evergreens are rosemary, bay, laurel, holly 
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and ivy, and in folk-lore we have many and fre- 
quent allusions to all of these. The hellebore, 
or Christmas rose, and the Christmas thorn, 
which flower at this season, along with laures- 
tina and arbutus, are freely used in English dec- 
orations. A very quaint poem tells of the claims 
of the ivy and holly for precedence. Popular 
tradition says the holly should be placed inside 
and the ivy outside the house. I give the whole 
poem, or secular carol, as it is an excellent lesson 
in old English spelling, and shows very plainly 
the evolution of language. The dialogue runs 
thus : 
“Nay, ivy! nay, it shall not be, I wys; 

Let holy hafe the maystry, as the maner ys. 
“Holy stond in the halle, fayre to behold ; 


Ivy stond without the doore ; she ys ful sore a-cold. ° 


“Holy and hys merry men they daw syn and they syng 
Ivy and hur maydenys they wepyn and they wryng. 
“Holy. hath berys as rede as eny rose 
The foster the hunters kepe him from the doos ( pig- 
eons). 


“Ivy hath berys as blake as eny slo; 
Then come ther oule and ete hym as she goo. 


“Holy hath byrdys a ful fayre flok 

The nyghtyngale, the poppingy, the 

gayntyl lavyrock (lark). 
“Good ivy, what byrdys hast thou? 
Non but the (h) owlet that kreye, 
‘How! how!” 

How different is the Christmas 
of the Southern States in this re- 
spect of greens—so near and yet 
%0 far. Those whose good fortune 
has led them to spend Christmas 
Day in the sunny-South—in Flor- 
ida, the land of flowers—realize 
how totally different the day seems 
from that kept in the North. The 
holly has fewer berries there, and 
its leaves lack the glossy lustre, but 
the church decorations would be 
those of a midsummer festival in 
England, Camellias, roses, lilies, 
hareissus, jonquils, gardenias and 
}essamine—their overpowering fra- 
stance a striking contrast to the 
sombre branches of the typical feast 
of the colder lands, But if one 
misses the holly and the darker 
steens, the Christmas fare is alike 
the world over, even when eaten 
under a blazing sky out in the wild 
Australian bush—merry picnickers 
under the blue gums—all have the 


Toast beef and pl : 
okl England, plum pudding of 
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In olden times the plum porridge was eaten at 
the beginning of the dinner, occupying the place 
of the soup course, and the mince or shred pies 
were ever popular. In shape they are often 
slightly oval, as well as round, and our grand- 
mothers tell us this oval shape was to remind us 
of Christ’s cradle. In England it is still an en- 
joyable custom to offer a mince pie to every 
caller during the last week of the year, for every 
pie eaten under a different roof represents a 
happy month of the coming new year. When 
the twelve have become un fait accompli, one 
often hears, ‘‘ Thanks, I have eaten my twelve, 
so kindly excuse me.”’ 

Queen Victoria still has her baron of beef 
roasted—a whole side of beef—and the boar’s 
head, a relic of the days when taxes were paid 
in boars’ and wolves’ heads instead of money. 
The custom of carrying the boar’s head into 
the hall in state is sti] kept up. At Queen’s 
College, Oxford, the dish is also served. The 
legend is told that whilst a student of the college 
was walking in Shotover Forest, studying Aris- 
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totle, he was suddenly attacked by a wild boar. 
He stuffed his book down the animal’s throat, 
shouting: ‘‘It is Greek !’ The lesson was too 
hard for the brute, and he prudently retired. 
The student’s presence of mind has been com- 
memorated ever since, and the carol, or special 
boar’s-head grace, is still heard every Christmas 
Day at Oxford. 

The carol as now sung is modernized, but the 
original as printed in Wynkin de Worde’s collec- 
tion, 1521, a.p., runs thus: 

“‘Caput apri defero 
Reddeus laudes Domino. 
The Bore’s Heade in hande bring I, 
With garlandes gay and rosemarye. 
I pray you all synge merriely : 
Qui estis in convivio. 


‘The Bore’s Heade, I understande, 
Is the chefe servyce in this lande, 
Loke wherever it be fande: 

Servite cum cantico. 


“Be gladde, lordes, both more and lasse 
For this hathe ordayned our stewarde 
To cheer you all this Christmasse 
The Bore’s Heade with mustarde.” 


Long may this historic custom be kept up. 
Only those who have been fortunate enough to 
be present on such occasions can properly appre- 
ciate it. 

Queen Victoria also receives on Christmas 
morning a beautifully decorated lamprey pie 
from the City of Gloucester. The lamprey is a 
kind of eel which flourishes in the River Severn, 
aad when Gloucester was the favorite city of the 
Norman kings of England, in return for many 
privileges received, the city had to supply the 
king with lampreys. For many years the cus- 
tom had fallen into abeyance, but three years 
ago the corporation of Gloucester decided that 
such an interesting old ceremony should not be 
allowed to be forgotten ; and so they have acted 
their old history lesson by contributing a pie to 
the Queen’s breakfast table. 

Here in America our toy and fancy shops are 
as gay, even gayer and more attractive, than 
those in London ; but we have nothing to com- 
pete with the English pastrycook’s shop win- 
dows. 

The pitce de résistance in the centre is a boar’s 
head, beautifully glazed and decorated with an 
apple in his mouth, surrounded by pheasants 
stuffed with nuts and spices, and redressed in 
their plumage and tails. The peacock, too, is a 
decorative dish for a grand ball-room supper, 
for the peacock was Juno’s bird, and so we in- 
herit this custom from Roman days. No one 
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eats these dressed-up birds ; they are placed. on 
the table as ornaments. 

There are many allusions to pageants of great 
splendor in the Christmas of the Middle Ages, 
and in contrast to these we have the “still” 
Christmas Days after plague and disaster. 

The Puritans did all in their power to abolish 
the many customs of the day as being of heathen 
origin and tending to riotous excess, and they 
were so far successful. In the literature of the 
period we find many regrets expressed on the 
dullness of the season, and that the good old times 
were gone. Ben Jonson’s lines remind us of a 
‘lost, stolen or strayed ’’ advertisement : 

** Any man or woman that can give any knowl- 
edge or tell any tidings of an old, old, very old 
gray-bearded gentleman called Christmas, who 
was wont to be a very familiar guest and visite 
all sorts of people, both pore and riche, and had 
ringing feast and jollitie in all places, both in the 
citie and countrie, for his comming ; whosoever 
can tell what is become of him, or where he 
may be found, let them bring him back againe 
into England.”’ 


‘“A gude New Year to ane and a’ 
And mony may ye see 

And during a’ the years to come 
O happy may ye be.” 


The month of January sprang into existence 
with Numa Pompilius’s Roman Calendar in 672 
B. c. Previous to this there were only ten 
months, and the Jewish, Egyptian and Greek 
calendars did not begin the year at this particu- 
lar season. Numa decreed that two months 
should be added to the year, which was to begin 
after the winter solstice, and the first of these 
new months he named Januarius, in honor of 
the god Janus (Latin janua, a door), who pre- 
sided over doors and portals, and is depicted 
with two faces-—one looking forward, the other 
backward. The Biblical New Year (March 25th) 
continued to keep its legal hold in Christian 
countries, and it was not until 1752, in England, 
that the first day of January became the legal, as 
well as the popular New Year’s Day. 

In the historical records of the Middle Ages 
we often find such entries as January 10, 1542-3. 
This signifies that legally the year was 1542, buf 
popularly 1543. James VI. of Scotland, son of 
Mary Stuart, ordered the change to be made in 
1600 a. p. In France it was effected in 1564; 
Holland, Protestant Germany and Russia adopted 
it in 1700, and Sweden in 1758. 

Our ancient forefathers in Britain called this 
month Juis Genrer, or “the cold air month,” a 
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name still given it in Cornwall; hence the 


couplet : 
“ As the day lengthens 
The cold strengthens.” 


And in Germany, too, we have the same idea: 


“Wenn die Tage beginnen zu langen 
Dann komm erst der Winter gegangen.”’ 


Later on we find the Anglo-Saxons called it the 
Wolf-Monat, because the wolves were more rav- 
enous then than at other times, and the Scandi- 
navians also called it Aefter Yule. In old illu- 


ininated missals and calendars January is depicted ° 


as an old man carrying a woodman’s ax and 
bunch of faggots, shivering and blowing upon 
his fingers. Hence Spenser writes of him : 


“Then came old January wrapped well 
In many weeds to keep the cold away ; 
Yet did he quake and quiver like to quell, 
And blow his nayles to warm them, if he may ; 
For they were numb’d with holding all the day 
Ane hatchet keene, with which he felled wood, 
And from the trees did lop the needlesse spray. 
Upon a huge great earth-pot steane he stoode, 
From whose wide mouth there flowed forth the 

Romane flood.” 


Christmas customs have almost entirely oblit- 
erated those of the New Year in England, but 
in some rural districts, notably those of Glouces- 
ter and the orchard counties, the old custom of 
carrying the wassail bowl is still followed. Was- 
sail is derived from the Saxon words waes hael, 
or “be in health’; a later word, halesome, which 
ihe poet Burns uses freely, signifying the same 
thing; also our modern wholesome. The re- 
‘ponse to this toast was Drinc-heil, or, as we ex- 
Press it in modern language, ‘‘Here’s to you !”’ 

A popular story goes that Rowena, the 
daughter of Hengist, said to Vortigern, the Brit- 
ish chief, when presenting him with a bowl of 
wine: “Louerd king, waes heil,’? and that he, 
through an interpreter, replied : ‘‘ Drinc-heil,”’ 
and that this scene was the origin of the English 
Wassail bow]. ; 

The bowl is filled with ale, nutmeg, spices, 
“ugar, toast, and roasted apples, and corresponds 
'0 the ‘gossips’ bowl’? alluded to by Shake- 
‘peare. Young women carry it around from 
door to door, and no one must refuse to sip 
and pledge the bearers. Of the many doggerel 
thymes sung on such occasions perhaps the best 
is the Gloucestershire one beginning : 

“Good dame, here at your door, 
Our wassel we begin ; 
We are all maidens poor, 
We pray now let us in 
With our wassel.” 
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After drinking to the health of every member 
of the household they are hospitably entertained, 
and depart for their next visit. 

The orchards, too, are included in the toast, 
boys and girls join hands and dance and sing 
round the trees which the men or maidens have 
sprinkled from the bowl: 

‘Stand fast root, bear well top ; 
Pray God send us a good howling crop; 
Every twig, apples big; 
Every bough, apples enow ; 
Hats full, caps full, 
Full quarter sacks full.’ 


But it is to Scotland we turn for the best and 
most varied customs of New Year’s Day. In the 
ordinary Scotch household this day takes the 
place of Christmas, just as in France ; another 
proof of the wonderfully close connection of the 
two countries in former days, when England was 
their mutual enemy. In Scotch rural districts 
Auld Yule (January 6th) is kept by the farmers 
and plowmen. Bands of men and boys, dressed 
in disguise, as at Halloween, go round from house 
to house on the last night of the year, singing 
such ditties as 

“ Rise up gude wife and shak’ yer feathers, 
Dinna think that we are beggars ; 


We are bairnies come to play, 
Rise up and gie’s (give us) our Hogmanay.” 


This word ‘‘ Hogmanay,’’ which occurs in 


nearly every New Year rhyme, has been much 
discussed and disputed. Many assert that the 
Hoghmen, or Hillmen, were the good Genii versus 
the Trolls, or evil ones, who were the beings re- 
ferred to in another rhyme : 

“ Hogmanay, Trollolay, 


Gie me o’ your white bread, 
I'l hae none o’ your gray.” 


The white bread refers to the good things of 
life, versus the gray or evil things. Others aver 
that Hogmanay is a corruption of ‘‘ Homme est 
ré—trois rois l4,’? an allusion to Christ’s birth 
and the three kings of Cologne who worshiped 
him. It is well known to all Scotch folk that 
many words in daily use are of French origin, 
and are never heard in England ; and this Hog- 
manay rhyme is only occasionally sung in the 
English northern counties. 

The most popular rhyme in the Thrums cis- 
trict, carrying a moral lesson with it, is : 


“ Get up gude wife and binna sweir (lazy) 

And deal your bread to them that’s here ; 
For the time will come when ye'll be dead, 
Then ye'll neither need ale nor bread. 

My feet’s cauld, my shoon’s thin, 
Gie’s my cakes and Jet me rin.” 
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Having chalked the door of the house with the 
new year’s number they departed, to gather cop- 
pers, cakes and fruits elsewhere. 

One of the simple pleasures of childhood was 
to get up early on New Year’s morning, that we 
might go out to see the blue and white chalk fig- 
ures of startling size covering everyone's door, 
None was washed off till the following day. To do 
so was against all canons of village etiquette, and 
betokened a woeful Jack of sentiment for the fit- 
ness and proper order of things. 

At midnight in Edin. urgh, Glasgow, and other 
citics, the practice of ‘‘first-footing’’ is stil? 
generally carried out, and the ‘‘het-pint”’ 
corresponds to the wassail bowl, only that its 
contents are more intoxicating. Alas ! the Scot 
must celebrate his New Year in whisky, and when 
the mouthfuls are neither few nor far between, 
the effects are sadly visible on every street. 
‘‘He’s been keeping the New Year” is freely 
heard, and is apologetically expressive in the 
highest degree. 

The superstitions of the last night of the year 
are many, and are still faithfully believed and 
followed. Country folks study the weather 
closely and draw auguries, for the winds of New 
Year’s Eve have portentous qualities : 

“Tf New Year’s Eve night wind blow south 
It betokencth warmth and growth ; 
If west, much milk and fish in the sea; 
If north, much eold and storms there will be; 


If east, the trees will bear much fruit ; 
Tf northeast, fee it man and brute.’”’ 


Whereas the custom of giving Christmas pres- 
ents represents our desire to remember every- 
one, notably our less prosperous brethren, New 
Year's gifts represent the expression of good feel- 
ing between friends and equals, as in France and 
Scotland. The Romans introduced the custom 
into Britain, now comparatively little observed 
in England. The Roman citizens gave strene 
to each other and to their rulers. At first these 
gifts were trifling and poor, but as the simple, 
austere life of the nation disappeared they be- 
came quite a tax. The emperors expected them 
and gave in return. The cruel Nero would only 
accept gifts on this day, and issued a decree 
against what was then called {strenarumy com- 
mereium.’’ Caligula was so greedy that, like a 
child, he delighted to roll-himself in the heaps 
of gold he had received. Claudius abolished the 
custom, but the Italians have inherited the word 
“strenne,’? used by Dante in his ‘f Purgatorio.” 

In France the day is called ‘Le jour de l'an”’ 
and ‘Le jour d’¢trenne.’’ 

So general has the custom of giving presents 
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and pretty little souvenirs become in France that 
the expression ‘bonne étrenne’’ has come ina 
great measure to signify prosperity, whilst ‘mal 
ctrenne’’ means misfortune. 

As the Stuart kings of Scotland were so 
closely allied by marriage to the French court, 
we find French fashions prevailing at Holyrood. 
Dunbar in his poems greets James IV. thus: 


‘“My prince in God gif the guid grace, 
Joy, glaidness, comfort and solace ; 
Play, pleasance, myrth and mirrie cheir, 
In handsel of this guid New Year.” 


‘‘Handsel Monday’’ is still a familiar phrase 
in Fife, where old New Year’s Day (January 
12th) is observed. To handsel is to bless, endow, 
or give—a sort of luck-penny ; to handsel a new 
article is to wear it on an auspicious occasion. 

In the country districts work is hurried over 
in the morning, and then all take a holiday. 
Rifle shooting at a target or glass ball shooting 
is an ever popular sport, the prizes being given 
either in money or beef. The local butcher kills 
a fat bullock, and the shooters pay so much a 
shot in hope of gaining a prize. The meat is 
then divided, the best shot receiving the largest 
quantity and choice of joints. 

The Christmas dinner of English folk is eaten 
on this day by their Scotch compatriots; the 
master brews a bowl of punch or toddy, and 
passes glasses around to the servants, and all 
unite in drinking and pledging good health and 
happiness to each other. In the evening dances, 
balls and raffles are the popular ‘amusements. 
One of the songs always heard on these festive 
occasions begins : 

“Tere’s to the year that’s awa’! 


We'll drink it in strong and in sma’ 
And to cach bonnie lassie that we dearly lo'ed 
In the days o' the year that’s awa’.” 

Scotland has well been called the ‘Land 0’ 
Cakes,’”? for nowhere else, Germany excepted, 
is there such a variety of confectionery and 
pastry as in Scotch bakers’ shops. The short- 
bread, often known as ‘ Pitcaithly bannocks,”’ 
is highly ornamented with sugar and iced mot- 
toes, “A Happy New Year” and ‘‘A Merrie 
Auld Yule’’; then the rye loaves, popular in the 
Thrums district, black and rich, filled with fruit 
and pecl ; the Scotch bun, composed entirely of 
eggs, chopped fruit and peel, incased in a crust 
which is not eaten, much like the English simnel 
cakes. Fancy tarts and pastries of all kinds are 
bought in the greatest profusion. 

Ever since the Reformation New Year has 
usurped the place of Christmas in Scotland, but, 
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strange to say, although the reformers in their 
zeal denounced Christmas as papish, they did 
not in any way encourage or countenance any 
religious services on New Year’s Day. The En- 
glish peasant goes to church, and returns to eat 
his Christmas dinner; his brother, the Scottish 


plowman, lets no thought of religious service 
enter into his enjoyment of the day. Very 
strange, indeed, is it that the most pagan ob- 
servance of a pagan feast has taken deepest root 
in Scotland, the home of the covenanters and 
cradle of theology. 


THE: PALACE, OF THE YEAR. 


By G. A. Davis. 


me rg where God’s great angel stands ; 
A EY e star-sown midnight and the cold, 
: Within, a 0 darkness round the dead world rolled ; 
t es i many-chambered palace fair ; 
ne re walls, like painted tapestry, 
‘ ae shapes of things to be— 
iF maith rrendered, crowned with golden hair, 
nilce of married lips and hands; 


There, foe with foeman meets in ghostly fight, 
On strange dim fields in lands unknown, afar— 
There Victory’s lifted helm shines like a star ; 
Or over some dead passion falls the night 

Of silence and defeat and vanquished Right. 
And every chamber is a fair new day, 

Full of all power and possibility, 

And in our hands God lays the goldea key. 
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Owrne to the pressure of distinctively seasonable mat- 
ter upon the pages of this number of Frank LEsuiz’s 
Popu.aR Montuy, the customary comment upon the 
new books received, as registered below, is necessarily 
deferred. It will be given, as fully as possible, in next 
month’s ‘‘ Literary Memoranda.” 

Tue illustrated article upon ‘The Cotton States and 
International Exposition,” published in the last Novem- 
ber number of this magazine, and credited to Mr. Wal- 
ter G. Cooper, Chief of the Department of Publicity and 
Promotion, was really written by Mr. Frank M. Cohen. 
As the paper in question was prepared, at our request, 
with the authority and under the direct supervision of 
Mr. Cooper, the main regret in the matter is that Mr. 
Cohen should have been deprived, though our oversight, 
of proper credit for his work. Moreover, the efficient 
services of Mr. Cooper in connection with the Exposi- 
tion were mentioned in a tone of praise which, while 
quite deserved by the object of it, naturally did not 
seem most fitting under his own signature, and placed 
him in a false position before the reader. We are there- 
fore glad to offer, with due apologies to both gentlemen, 
this explanation, 

Unper the auspices of the Central Railroad of Georgia 
is published a book of value and high artistic excellence, 
entitied ‘‘ Fruits of Industry.” It contains nearly a 
hundred fine half-tone photographic views of interest- 
ing points on the line through the two States of Georgia 
and Alabama, with descriptive text and statistical infor- 
mation by Pleasant A. Stovall. 


Tue Educational Publishing Company, of Boston, has 
just added to its Young Folks’ Library of Choice Litera- 
ture a second volume of ‘Leaves from Nature’s Story- 
book,’’ by Mrs. M. A. B. Kelly, of the New York State 
Normal College, Albany. This second book of Mrs. 
Kelly’s is full of valuable suggestions to teachers, while 
conveying charming stories of the insect world, bird 
life and flowers of field and garden. From the same 
publishers comes a companion volume of ‘Stories of 
Colonial Children,”’? by Mara L. Pratt, the well-known 
author of the Young Folks’ Library of American His- 
tory. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
From Frederick A, Stokes Co,, New York: 
WesrmixsterR. By Sir Walter Besant. 

Cloth, $8. 

A CEstury oF GERMAN Lyrics. Selected, Arranged and 
Translated by Kate Freiligrath Kroeker. Cloth, $1. 

BENE AND Roses. By Samuel Minturn Peck. Cloth, 
$1.25. 

Bonemtra Invapep. By James L. Ford.‘ Bijou Series."’ 
Buckram, 50 cents. 

Tne Rep Seen. By Francis Gribble. 
cents. 

Sixxers Twars. A Romance of the Great Lone Land. 
By Jobn Mackie. “Twentieth Century Series.’ 
Iustrated. Buekram, 75 cents. . 

Toxix, A Story of Venice. By Ouida. ‘Twentieth 
Century Series.” Mlustrated.  Buckram, 75 cents, 

A Bessie. By L. B. Walford. “ Bijou Series.” Buek- 
ram, 50 cents. 

A Wuire Bapy. By James Welsh, 
Buckram, 50 cents. 

Hearrs. A Deseription of the Game, with Code of 
Laws, ete, By RF. Foster. Buekram, 50 cents. 


Tllustrated. 


Sueckram, 50 


“Bijou Series.” 


MEMORANDA. 


Wrist Tactics, A Complete Course of Instruction in 
the Methods Adopted by the Best Players. By 
R. F. Foster. Buckram, $1.25. , 

Zoratipa. A Romance of the Harem and the Great 
Sahara. By William Le Queux. Illnstrated. Buck- 
ram, $1.50. 

Sto.eN Sours. 
Series,” 

Lakewoop. 
Norris. 
ram, $1. 

ANNE oF ARGYLE; OR, CAVALIER AND Covenant. By 
George Eyre-Todd.  ** West’: End Series.” Mus- 
trated. Buckram, $1. 

A Dairy Starr ror Lire’s Patuway. Selected and Ar- 
ranged by Mrs. C. 8. Derose. Tllustrated.  Parch- 
ment and gold, $1.25. 

THe ENcHANTED BUTTERFLIES. 
luide Upton Crosby. 
boards, $1.25. 

CHILDREN’S Book or Dogs axp Cats. Stories and Verses 
and Decorative Designs by Elizabeth S. Tucker. 
Full-page color plates after paintings in water 
colors by Frederick J. Boston. Boards, $2.50. 

From A.C. MeClurg & Co., Chicago : 

Trek JOURNAL OF COUNTESS FRANCOISE KRASINSKA, GREAT- 
GRANDMOTHER OF VictoR EMMANUEL. Translated 
from the Polish by K. Dzieckouska. Cloth, $1.25. 

RecotLecTIONS oF AnrattamM Lincons, 1847-1865. By 
Ward Hill Lamon. Edited by Dorothy Lamon, 
Cloth, $1.50. 

Lire ann Love. By Margaret Warner Morley. 
trated. Cloth, $1.25. 

MEANS AND Expos oF Eptcation. 
Bishop of Peoria. Cloth, $1. 

KNOWLEDGE AND Cutture. By Henry Matson. 
75 cents. 

A Cninp or Tescaxy. By Marguerite Bouvet. 
trated. Cloth, $1.50, 

Beatrice or Bayou Técire. 
Cloth, $1.25, 

NemMBer 49 TinkitamM STREET 
Cloth, $1. 

Cnitp’s GARDEN or Soxc. Selected and Arranged by 
Wm L. Tomlins. Designs in water colors and in 
sepia by Ella Ricketts. Cloth, $2. 

Froin Houghton, Mittin & Co., Boston: 

By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. 


By William Le Queux. ‘West End 
Illustrated. Buckram, #1. 

A Story of To-day. By Mary Harriot 
“West End Series.” Illustrated. Buck- 


A Fairy Tale. By Ade- 
TNustrated. Huminated 


Tlus- 
By J. L. Spaulding, 
Cloth, 
Tilus- 
By Alice [genfritz Jones. 


By C. Emma Cheney. 


A Sincusar Lire. Cloth, 
$1.25, 

THE VInLace Watci-rowrr, 
Cloth, $1. 

Tue NiMBLE Douar. 
Miner Thompson. 

Tuk Wisk Womax. A Novel. 
ham. Cloth, $1.25. 

Litre Miss Pruase Gay. By Helen Dawes Brown. 
Illustrated. _Iuminated cloth, $1. 


From the Educational Publishing Co., Boston: 
By Mara L. Pratt. 
(Volume II.) By 


By Kate Douglas Wiggin. 


With Other Stories. 
Cloth, $1. 
By Clara Louise Burn- 


STORTES OF COLONIAL CHILDREN. 


LEAVES From NATURE'S STORY-BOOK. 
Mrs. M. A. B. Kelly. 


Misecllaneous : 


PracticaL Curistian Socrorocy. A Series of Lectures 
before Princeton Theok gical Seminary and Marietta 
College. By the Rey. Wilbur F. Crafte, Ph.D. Illus- 
trated with 22 portraits. Cloth, $1.50. Funk & 
Wagnalls Co., New York. 

Tne Last Crvise of rie “ Miranpa.? A Record of 
Arctic Adventure. By Henry Collins Walsh. Ilus- 
rated, Cloth, $1.25. "The Transatlantic Publishing 
Co., New York, 


By Charles. 
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AND THE TIMES IN WHICH THEY LIVED.* ee 
By Mrs. RoGer A. Pryor. 


“The leafy blossoming Present Time springs from the whole Past, remembered 
and unrememberable.”’— Car/yle. 


An honorable an- And wealth! Wealth has been, and ever wilt 
cestry is a gift of the be, a synonym of power. It can buy the title, 
gods, and should be and command the treaswmes of genius. It can 
regarded as such by win friendship: pour heaven’s sunshine into 
those who possess it. dark places: cause the desert to bloom. It ean 

What constitutes prolong and sweeten life, and alleviate the pangs 

ARMS OF LEE, OF CoToN Hani, @ honorable ances- of death. 

COUNTY SALOP, try? Surely not But the possession of wealth cannot make an 

merely a titled an- ancestry ‘‘honorable,’’? unless the riches were 

cestry. Descent from nobles may be interesting, gained ‘honorably. — Its jewels must not be the 

but it ean only be ‘ho: .orable’? when the straw- crystallized tears of widows and orphans ; its 

berry leaves have crowned a wise head, and the flowers must not have bloomed upon the grayes 
ermine covered a true heart. Nearly three hun- of the crushed and downtrodden. 

rie ag ago an English wit declared that It was said of one, belonging to the race from 

no lemen have seldom anything in print, which General Lee descended, that ‘‘he was a 
, Save their clothes!” Who can say that this is vigorous gentleman, full of courage and resolu- 
further from the truth to-day than it was in Sir tion. His sturdy nature would not bow to court 
“oh Suckling’s time? compliants. He maintained what he spake, 
oes learning are desirable gifts. spake what he thought, and thought what he ap- 

Sreasonable in those who can point to an prehended to be true and just. Once he came 
eae in whom they were conspicuous. But into court with a great milk-white feather about 
| ra aoe eee held by men who were not his hat, which then was somewhat unusual, save 
. light fists Ae baie genius—that beacon of that a person of his merit might make a fashion. 

of Teton nds of true men—has been a torch One of the lords said unto him in some jeer : 
ton In those of the unworthy. ‘My lord, you wear a very fair feather!’ ‘True,’ 


i] 


s ; 
the ae Portraits, arms, ete., illustrating this article, are copied, by permission, from the plates made after 
miginals by the Gutekunst Company, of Philadelphia, for the elaborate genealogical work of Dr. E. Jennings 
(Lee of V Irginia, 1642—1892. Edited and published by Edmund Jennings Lee, M. D., Member of the 


Histor} an : ! ; 7 
Pn ee remneylvania and Virginia. Philadelphia, 1895. ) 
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said the carl; ‘and, mark you, there’s not a 
The quaint old narrator of this 
“His family was ever loyal to 


taint in it!” 
incident adds : 
the crown, deserving well their motto, ‘Vero nil 
verius.’ ”’ 
Vere, seventeenth Earl of Oxford, might furnish 
the keynote, to any candid mind, of the distin- 
guishing characteristics of the Lee family of Vir- 
ginia, in whose blood flowed that of the De 
Veres of England. 

Among General Lee’s ancestors were men of 
learning and high position. They were the 
bishops of the Church of England, the lords chief 
justices of England, the 
sheriffs of Shropshire 
and London, and the 
signers of the Magna 
Charta. The long line 
goes far back to the 
Norman nobles, ‘ Lon- 
gue Epée’’ and ‘‘Sans- 
peur.’’ There were gal- 
lant soldiers among 
them who fought with 
William the Conquerer 
at Hastings, with 
Richard Cwur de Lion 
at Acre, and with Marl- 
borough at Blenheim. 
The antiquary who ap- 
preciates a royal line 
would be rewarded by 
tracing that of the Thea 
of Virginia. In Eng- 
land, France, and in 
America they filled high 
places in their day and 
generation, and handed 
the ’scutcheon from 
father to son with 
‘ne'er a taint upon it.” 

They were also men of Jarge wealth, ax well as 
distinction. Nowhere is it recorded that they 
ever wronged man or woman. They won their 
worldly goods honorably, used them beneficently, 
and laid them down cheerfally when duty to 
king or country demanded the sacrifice, and 
when it pleased God to call them out of the 
world. 


LEY AND COTON, 


IN ENGLAND. 


The name of Lee occurs very carly in the lists 
of the landed gentry of England, and of the Lord 
Mayors and Sheriffs of the counties. Lancelot 
Lee was with William the Conqueror at the battle 
of Hastings, in 1066, and Lionel Lee was a sol- 
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These characteristics of Henry de 
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Permission of Mr. J. Henry Lea, of Fairhaven, Mass. 


LEE. 


dier under Richard Cour de Lion, ‘at the head 
of a company of ‘gentlemen cavaliers,’ display- 
ing great bravery at Acre.’’? The name often 
appears as ‘de Lee’’ before the reign of Henry 
VI. In that reign the ‘de’ before names be- 
gan to be left off, and ‘knight’? and “squire” 
took its place. 

I should have been glad to have discovered 
that the Virginia hero was of the lineage of 
Thomas Leigh, of Stoneleigh, ‘‘created Baron 
for his fidelity in dangerous times’’; or even to 
have traced kindred with the sturdy old knight 
immortalized by the Wizard of the North. But 
I incline to the opinion 
that Leigh and Lee were 
not merely different 
spellings of the same 
name. The arms of the 
two “ancient families 
differ wholly. The 
names of Lee, of Le, 
Lea, Ley and Atte-Lee 
appear as. sheriffs in 


land, and also in the 
sheriff's lists of London. 
These ‘‘shire-reeves,”’ 


name from ‘Reeve, 
which hath,’ says an 
old writer, “much 
affinity with Dutch 
Grave, and signifieth an 
officer to oversee and 
order, being chief of 
the shire ; and may be 
believed as old as King 
Alfred, who first di- 
vided England into 
shires ahout the year of 
our Lord 888.”? 

The clerk of the peace for cach county pre- 
sented six names yearly to the lord chief justice 
as fit persons to be sheriffs of the county. The 
lord chief justice presented three out of that 
number to the king, ‘who pricked out one to 
stand sheriff of the county.”’ 

The duty of the sheriff was to suppress riots, 
secure prisoners, distrain for debts, execute writs, 
return the choice of knights and burgesses for 
Parliament, empanel juries, ete. Tt was neces- 
sary that they should reside and own land in 
the county. “The principal gentry,’? says oid 
Thomas Fuller, “were deputed for that place, 
keeping great attendance and hospitality, equal- 
ling the greatest lords in the land for their mag- 
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Md kn nificence, having often two or more fair 

ith |} ugk OF LEA HALL AND perx- Seats in the same shire.” 

1e op HALL, CHESHIRE. The Lees of Virginia belong to the 

d Lee Lees of Shropshire, many of whom were 
differ sheriffs of that county. Several of these 

the were knights and baronets. All bore 
ans of the same arms—identical with the arms 

fami borne by the first immigrant to Vir- 
v0 ginia. 

of |: The family seats of the Lees of Shrop- 
Atel shire were, among others, Lea, Lee Hall, 

eniffs Langly, and Coton Hall. Among the 

sin Ety mTaeans family seats in Virginia we find the 


yin tle English names of Lee Hall, Langley, 
Jandot. ac vy @es Coton, Stratford and Ditchley. But the 
aes y latter by no means proves that the Lees 
be the” of Virginia were descended from the 
Leighs of Ditchley. Hancock Lee named 
his family seat Ditchley probably from 
a sentiment, and strangely enough the 
blood of the two families mingled more 
than a hundred years after he died, when 
Robert E. Lee married Mary Custis. The 
first immigrant declared that he was of 
the Lees of Coton and Morton-Regis, in 
Shropshire. As we have seen, the arms 
J borne by him confirm this. : 

yY eo Fuller says that the ‘‘ fixing of heredi- We ah y° 4 

Yor ne Surberville tary arms in England was a hundred Rabb Moon Rees 
Virginia. years ancienter than Richard the Sec- 7 ley agit” 
ond’?—in 1277, therefore. Before his 
second invasion into France Henry V. 
issued a proclamation to the sheriffs 
to this effect : ‘‘ Because there are divers 
men who have assumed to themselves 
arms and coat-armours where neither 
they nor their ancestors in times past 
used such arms or coat-armours’” he 
commands that all should show cause 
on the day of muster “why he useth 
arms and by virtue of whose gift he en- 
joyeth the same: those only excepted 
who carried arms with us at the battle 
BLAND. of Agincourt’*’; and all detected: frauds 
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were to be punished ‘‘ with the loss of wages, as 
also the rasing out and breaking off of said 
arms called coat-armours—and _this,’’ adds his 
Majesty, with emphasis, ‘‘ you shall in no case 
omit.”’ 

By a later order there was a more searching in- 
vestigation into the right to bear arms. <A high 
heraldic officer, usually one of the kings-at-arms, 
was sent into all the counties to examine the 
pedigrees of the landed gentry with a view of 
ascertaining whether the arms borne by them 
were unwarrantably assumed. The king-at-arms 
was accompanied on 
such occasions by 
secretaries or drafts- 
men. The ‘‘ Herald’s 
Visitations,’’ as they 
were termed, were 
regularly held as early 
as 1433 and until be- 
tween 1686 and 1700. 
Their object was, by 
no means, to create 
coats of arms, but to 
reject the unauthor- 
ized and confirm and 
verify those that were 
authentic. Thus the 
arms of the Lees of 
Shropshire were sub- 
jected to strict scru- 
tiny before being 
registered in the 
Herald’s College. 
They could not have 
been unlawfully as- 
sumed by the first 
immigrant, nor would 
he, while living in 
England, have been 
allowed to mark his silver with those arms, nor 
to carve them over his doors in any British 


colony. 
THE LEES OF VIRGINIA. 


I.—RICHARD LEE. 

The first generation of Lees in Virginia begins 
with ‘Collonel Richard Lee,’? who came over in 
1641-2—possibly in the same ship that brought 
Sir William Berkely, the accomplished courtier 
with the hand of steel and the glove of velvet. 
They were both in Virginia in 1642, the cra of 
convulsions. They were both cavaliers, stanch 
adherents of the Established Church and devoted 
servants of the king. They were also devoted 
friends of each other. Sir William was going to 
rule the Virginians with a rod of iron upon the 


GENERAL ROBERT E. 


COLONEL RICHARD LEE. 


LEE. 


smallest hint of rebellion, or of allegiance to 
Cromwell. But not vet! At first he was the 
polished courtier, all smiles and silk and lace, 
the velvet glove hiding well the mailed gauntlet. 
So at first Richard Lee gave him his friendship, 
and settled, having sold his English estate, in 
York County, not very far from the home of his 
friend the Governor. Sir William lived in great 
state as became his rank. ‘‘ He had plate, serv- 
ants, carriages, seventy horses, fifteen hundred 
apple trees, besides apricots, peaches, pears, 
quinces and ‘mellicottons’ ’’—whatever the lat- 
ter might have been. 
Here he entertained 
the ‘‘ true men ’’—and 
among them Colonel 
Richard Lee. 

Early in 1642 we 
find the beginning 
of the long list of land 
grants — issued to 
Richard Lee by Sir 
William Berkely, then 
by the Commonwealth 
governors, Bennett, 
Digges and Mathews; 
finally again by the 
knight of the iron 
hand, whose restora- 
tion Richard Lee- 
sought and obtained 
of the fugitive king in 
Holland. These land 
patents are interesting 
from their quaint ex- 
pression, liberal 
use of capitals and 
queer spelling. The 
first begins as follows : 
“Whereas, ete.: now 
Know yee that I the said St William Berkely 
Kt: doe wt" the consent of the Councell of State 
doe accordingly give and grant unto Richard 
Lee gent his heirs or assignes for ever,’’ ete., ete., 
‘being due unto him the said Richard Lee by 
and for his own p’sonal Adventure, his wife 
Ann’’—other names following, but not of his 
own family, which proves that he was already 
married, with no children. 

The surname of his wife is not known. © Prob- 
ably he was married in England before his emi- 
gration. Her portrait presents an intellectual 
face, with finely chiseled features and a noble 
pose of the head and throat. The eyes are large 
and dark ; the hair brushed back in the style 
that was followed until the time of Marie Antoi- 
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nette; while the one 
thick curl, which ap- 
pearsin all the portraits 
of the period, lies upon 
her bosom. The por- 
trait of Richard Lee is 
extremely interesting. 
The face is noble and 
thoughtful, and full of 
the repose which char- 
acterized so many of 
the faces of his family, 
and was so conspicu- 
ous in General Robert 
E. Lee. 

Richard Lee became 
a large planter, ac- 
tively engaged also in 
commerce, and locat- 
ing homes in York, 
Northumberland, and 
various points in the 
“Northern Neck,’?’ 
which had hitherto 
been unsettled except 
by Indians. He rep- 
resented York County 
as Burgess in 1647, 
and Northumberland 
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(RICHARD LEE II. ) 


in 1651. He held 
also the office of Jus- 
tice, was Secretary of 
State and member of 
the King’s Council. 
He also served on va- 
rious commissions. 
He died in 1663-4. 
The political history 
of the colony in his 
time is well known. 
Virginia during these 
years was a battle 
ground between 
Churchmen and Dis- 
senters, Loyalists and 
Roundheads, with the 
occasional spice of a 
terrible outbreak on 
the part of the In- 
dians. The eight 
shires were strung 
along the water 
courses, and back of 
these hovered a sullen 
cloud of savages. Al- 
though these Indians 
traded freely with the 
colonists, it was 
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necessary in the early life of the colony to 
‘harry them ’’ by going ‘‘ three severall marches 
everie year’’ to drive them back within the 
bounds prescribed to them by law. They fre- 
quently attacked the colony, but these outbreaks 
were easily quelled. The ever beginning, never 
ending strife was between the Cavaliers and 
Roundheads, each party being largely repre- 
sented by the people. But under no circum- 
stance did the Virginians ever lose sight of 
their own rights. Although they were for the 
most part Cavaliers 
—stanch — supporters 
of church and king 
—they were prepared 
to take up arms 
against either if their 
sense of justice to 
themselves demanded 
it. ‘‘ Jealousy of right 
went before all, and 
never slept; and 
from this rooted sen- 
timent resulted, 
the years went on, 
the long antagonism, 
the incessant protest 
and the steady devel- 
opment of  republi- 
can ideas which cul- 
minated in the 
American Revolu- 
tion.”’ 

That Richard Lee 
was not an unmoved 
spectator of events in 
which he took no 
part, is proven by a 
record in a book en- 
titled ‘‘ Introductio 
ad Latinam Blasio- 
niam,’’ published in 
1682 by John Gib- 
bon, afterward an official of the Herald’s of- 
fice, at London. On page 158 he wrote: ‘A great 
part of Anno 1659 till February the year follow- 
ing, I lived in Virginia, being most hospitably 
entertained by the Honourable Collonel Richard 
Lee, Some time Secretary there ; and who, after 
the King’s martyrdom, hired a Dutch vessel, 
freighted her himself, went to Brussels, surren- 
dered up Sir William Barcklaie’s old commission 
(for the Government of that Province) and re- 
ceived a new one from his present Majesty (a 
loyal action and deserving my commemoration ). 
Neither will I omit his arms, being Gul. a fes 


as 
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chequy or, BI. between eight Billets arg., being 
descended from the Lees of Shropshire who 
sometimes bore eight billets, sometimes ten, and 
sometimes the Fesse counter compone (as I have 
seen by our office records ).”’ 

A later note by Gibbon himself in a copy of 
the book now in possession of William Black- 
stone Lee, adds: ‘‘ The Collonell Lee mentioned 
p. 156 of this book had a fair estate in Virginia. 
The product of his Tobacco amounted to £2000 
I was recommended to him as a 
fitt and Trusty per- 
son, having been a 
servant to Thomas 
Lord Coventry, The 
Richest Baron of 
England, &e. I ac- 
cepted Collonell Lee’s 
proffer—wee arrived 
in Virginia the last of 
October 1659 and 11 
br 2nd came to the 
Collonell’s' house at 
Dividing Creekes. 
Before hee could set- 
tle things for his final 
departure and Set- 
tling in England, wee 
had newes from Newe 
England of ye King’s 
Restauration. The 
Collonel was willing 
to hasten to England 
and I was as willing 
as hee, having hopes 
to get some employ- 
ment by means of 
John, Lord Culpeper, 
to whom my family 
had relation by ma- 
riago. But hee was 
dead before I reached 
England. Wee ar- 
rived at Mergatt in Kent friday 22d March 
1660-1. My leaving Virginia I have sorely re 
pented. He made mee_ proffers of marriage 
and offered mee 1000 acres of land.”’ 

It appears that Richard Lee had resolved to 
return to England before the Restoration, and 
did go immediately upon receiving the “Joyful 
news.’ In 1663 he made his will, and from it 
we learn that he was on the eve of a voyage alone 
to Virginia to arrange for the permanent settle- 
ment there of his family. He beseeches his 
friends, in case of his death on the voyage, to 
lose no time in sending his wife and children to 


per annum. 
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Virginia. His will disposes of many large 
landed estates, variously designated as Dividing 
(reeks, Mocke Nock, Machotick, Papermakers 
Neck, Bishops Neck, Paradise, and several 
islands in the Chesapeake Bay. He piously com- 
mends his soul ‘‘ to the good and gracious God,”’ 
and his body to be disposed of, ‘‘ whether by land 
or sea, according to the opportunity of the place, 
not doubting but at the last day both body and 
soul shall be reunited and glorified. ’’ 

The later home of Richard Lee was at ‘‘ Divid- 
ing Creeks,” in Northumberland County. It is 
probable he died there. The place known as 
Cobbs Hall may have been originally ‘* Dividing 
Creeks,’”’ but this is not 
known certainly. <A 
wood-carving has been 
preserved of the arms of 
the Lees, and believed 
to have once adorned the 
front door of Cobbs 
Hall. The present owner 
of this interesting relic 
is Judge Edwin Broun, 
who inherited it from 
his hrother, Dr. Charles 
Lee Broun. The print 
of it, given here, is from 
a photograph taken 
May, 1894. The cary- 
ing represents, says Dr. 
Jennings Lee, an olde 
form of the Lee arms— 
the same, in fact, as were 
registered at the Herald’s 
ofice at London as 
“borne by Colonel Rich- 
ard Lee, Secretary of 
State in Virginia, Anno 
1659. The crescent has 
been generally borne by 
the Coton family to indicate that they were the 
younger branch, A strict interpretation of this 
coat-of-arms would signify that its bearer was the 
eldest son of the second house, and that his fa- 
ther was dead.”? 

Richard Lee did not live in the time known as 
the Golden Age of Virginia—that is, from the 
last years of the seventeenth century to the be- 
gimning of the Revolution. But the life of the 
planter in 1650 was far more elegant and luxuri- 
ous than in the earlier years. Many of the 
wooden houses had burnt down and_ been 
replaced by houses very substantially built of 
brick brought from England. They were ample, 


with low ceilings, thick walls and heavy shutters. 
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All the furniture, plate, china, linen and books 
were imported from England. Of the latter there 
were not many. These were bound in heavy em- 
bossed leather. The planter’s library included 
the works and plays of Shakespeare, Ben Jonson 
and Fletcher. He eagerly acquired all the vol- 
umes pertaining to his adopted country : ‘‘ Pur- 
chas, his Pilgrimmes,’’ ‘‘ The Generall Historie 
of Virginia,’ ‘‘ New England and the Summer 
Isles,’’ ‘‘ The True Discourse of the Present State 
of Virginia,’’ ‘‘ The Wreck of the Sea Venture,”’ 
and few besides. 

The lord of the manor ‘‘wore gold on his 
clothes’? and an enormous wig. He was _hos- 
pitable and genial, a 
mixture of courtly ob- 
servance and the bear- 
ing of a man who hunted 
wolves and foxes for his 
pastime. He owned 
fine horses and rode 
well, and was proud of 
his tobacco. Many were 
the incantations with 
which he used it. It 
must be cut upon a 
block of maple, kept in 
a ‘‘lily jar,’? and the 
coal which lighted the 
pipe must be lifted with 
silver tongs and lighted 
from juniper wood. The 
planter loved his home 
and his family, and left 
them with regret when 
he went down in his 
sloop to James Cittie to 
take his seat in the 
House of Burgesses 
and frame those queer 
laws of the times: 
for the government of the church ‘until God 
shall please to turn his Majestie’s pious thoughts 
to us’’; for laying a duty on rum, “ because it 
hath been found to bring diseases and death to 
divers people’’; for furnishing Indians with 
badges, ‘‘no Indian to be allowed to enter the 
English confines without a badge on pain of im- 
prisonment and one hundred arms’ length of 
roanoke’’; for keeping the Sabbath ; for the dis- 
cipline of the clergy ; for disrespectful behavior 
to the same; also for providing every county 
with ‘‘a ducking-stool for brabbling women 
who go about slandering their neighbors,’ and 
for young women who promise marriage to more 
than one man at atime, Later—early in the 
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eighteenth century—a very curious but feeble 
ebb-tide of the witchcraft superstition reached 
the Virginia shores. No witch was ever burnt 
in Virginia. Once only was a justice of the 
peace, lending too willing an ear to one ‘‘ Luke 
Hill and Uxor,’’ constrained to arrest Grace 
Sherwood on ‘‘suspetion of witcheraft,’? and 
condemn the said Grace to a test trial similar to 
the punishment awarded to ‘‘ brabbling women.”’ 
Doubtless Grace Sherwood was a young woman 
of fascinating presence, otherwise why should the 
Justice have become so tender-hearted, expressly 
providing that she should be “tryed in ye water 
by ducking—only by her own consent, and not if 
the weather was rainy or bad, soe it possibly 
might endanger her health?’ History does not 
tell us whether the bewitching Grace was so com- 
plaisant as to give her ‘‘ own consent.”’ 

There is not the least doubt that life, notwith- 
standing its dangers and limitations and political 
anxieties, passed happily to these early planters 
of Virginia. The lady of the manor had occupa- 
tion enough and to spare in managing English 
servants and negroes, and catering for a table of 
large proportions. Nor was she devoid of accom- 
plishments. She could dance well, embroider, 
play upon the ‘‘cittern or ghittern,’? and wear 
with grace her clocked stockings, rosetted high- 
heeled shoes and brave gown of ‘‘ taffeta and 
moyre.”? Those were not troublous days of 
ever-changing fashion. Garments were, for many 
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years, cut after the same patterns, varying 
mainly in accordance with the purses of their 
wearers. ‘‘The petticoats of sarcenet, with 
black, broad lace printed on the bottom and be- 
fore’’; ‘‘the flowered satin and plain satin, laced 
with rich lace at the bottom,’’ descended from 
mother to daughter with no change in the loop- 
ing of the train or decoration of bodice and ruff. 
There were no mails to bring troublesome letters 
to be answered when writing was so difficult and 
spelling so uncertain, Not that there was the 
smallest disgrace in bad spelling! Trouble on that 
head was altogether unnecessary. Our colonial 
dame lived in a time when even the courtly and 
polished governor of the colony had found, amid 
many trials, one cause for gratitude: and had 
thanked God there were no schools or printing— 
‘for learning hath brought disobedience into the 
world, and printing hath divulged it.’’? There 
were no newspapers with blood-curdling recitals 
of murder and burglary—no society column to 
vex her simple soul by awakening unwholesome 
ambitions. She had small knowledge of any 
world better than her own—of bluer skies, kinder 
friends or gayer society. She managed well her 
large household, loved her husband, and reared 
kindly but firmly her many sons and daughters. 
She was not destitute of luxuries of dress and 
living. Tea and coffee were unknown, as yet, 
but how about the sack and canary, and possets 
and cordials !_ Moreover, she could send to Lon- 
don at least once a year for ‘new laces, silks 
and slippers, fine linen for her smocks and Para- 
gon for her Petticoats.”’ 

Such were the times upon which the calm 
eyes of Richard Lee and his stately Anna looked 
down—times which no American can regard 
with indifference, marking as they do the close 
of the plantation period in the history of the 
country. From the immigrant to the birth of 
General Robert E. Lee there were but six genera- 
tions: Richard in 1642, Richard Jr., Henry, 
Henry Jr., Light-Horse Harry, and General 
Robert E. Lee. The first of these lived in the 
close of the plantation period; the three that 
followed, in that time so fondly termed by Vir- 
ginians ‘‘The Golden Age of Virginia’’—that 
happy time when all clouds had rolled away ; 
when the cheaply-acquired lands had become 
valuable; when the owners were no longer ‘‘ad- 
venturers’? but ‘ruffled nabobs’’—when their 
sons, hitherto sent abroad, could be educated 
in their own richly endowed college at Williams- 
burg ; when living was luxurious, and entertain- 
ing marked by elegance as well as hospitality ; 
when the rich Lord of the Manor could live in 
e 
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neighborly friendship with the small frecholder 
with no sense of condescension on one part, nor 
Joss of self-respect on the other. These were 
the days known as the ‘‘good old times *in old 
Virginia,’ when men managed to live without 
telegraphs, railways and electric lights. It was 
a happy era! Care seemed to keep away and 
stand out of its sunshine. There was a great 
deal to enjoy. Social intercourse was on the 
most friendly footing. The plantation house 
was the scene of a round of enjoyments. The 
planter in his manor house, surrounded by his 
family and retainers, was a feudal patriarch rul- 
ing everybody ; drank wholesome wine—sherry 
or canary—of his own importation ; entertained 
every one; held great festivities at Christmas, 
with huge log fires in the great fireplaces, around 
which the family clan gathered. It was the life 
of the family, not of the world, and produced 
that intense attachment for the soil which has be- 
come proverbial. Everybody was happy! Life 
was not rapid, but it was satisfactory. The por- 
traits of the time show us faces without those 
lines which care furrows in the faces of the men 
ofto-day, That old society succeeded in work- 


ing out the problem of living happily to an ex- PP, 3 L, ho , 
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tent which we find few examples of to-day.’ 
has been ridiculed as ‘‘aristocratic’’ by its sar- 
castic censors. But the Virginians of the eight- Patri¢ék Henry, Jefferson, John Marshall, George 
eenth century, although descended from noble Mason, Richard Henry Lee, Francis Lightfoot 
houses in the old country, had a truer claim Lee—all the Lees ! They were cradled and reared 
than descent to be termed aristocrats. in the society Iam describing. They attended 
One of Bishop Potter’s noblest utterances was the grand assemblies at the Apollo room in the 
this: “There can be but one true aristocracy inall old Raleigh Tavern, where the bust of Sir Walter 
the worll—that of character enriched by learn- Raleigh looked down upon the beaux and belles 
ing.” Read the records of the men who lived in in finest silks and laces as they danced and 
Virginia in the seventeenth and eighteenth centu- feasted. The youths passed on their fine horses, 
ties—the Randolphs, Blands, George Washington, going to prosecute their love affairs, and pub- 


* See Cook’s History of Virginia. 
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lished in the Gazette their verses addressed to 
‘*Myrtilla’’ or ‘‘Chloe’’ or ‘‘ Belinda.’’? There 
was horse-racing and cock-fighting ; ‘‘ Bacon’s 
Thunderbolts were the names of spangles who 
triumphed in many battles. The anniversary of 
St. Tammany, tutelar Saint of America, is re- 
corded as a grand occasion, opening with a royal 
salute of twenty-one guns and ending with a 
brilliant ball that lasted until four in the morn- 
ing.’”’? <A jaunty time this for the training of the 
great men who won our freedom in the Revolu- 
tion, and framed our Constitution and laws ! 
Beverley, writing in 1720, says of the Virgin- 
ians: ‘‘ They have their gardeners, brewers, bak- 
ers, butchers and cooks within themselves ; they 
have a great plenty of pro- 
visons for their table; 
and as for spicery and 
other things the country 
don’t produce, they have 
constant supplies of ’em 
from England. The gentry 
pretend to have their vict- 
uals drest and served up as 
nicely as the best tables in 
London.’’ Henry Randall 
of New York, in his Life 


of Jefferson says: ‘‘ Many 
of the planters lived in 
baronial splendor. Their 
tables were loaded with 

plate, and with the lux- 

uries of the Old and New 

World. Numerous 

slaves and white persons Py See 
whose time they owned, 

for a term of years, served 

them in every capacity 

which use, luxury or ostentation could dictate ; 
and when they traveled in state, their cumbrous 
and richly appointed coaches were dragged by 
six horses, driven by three postilions. When 
the Virginia gentleman of that day went forth 
with his household, the cavaleade consisted of 
the mounted white males of the family, the 
coach-and-six lumbering through the sands, and 
a retinue of mounted body servants, grooms with 
spare led horses, ete., in the rear.” 

We can imagine the cares of the mistress of 
the house upon the approach of ‘‘ the cavaleade”’ 
for a week’s visit! But she had always a val- 
uable assistant in her housekeeper, who was 
also her friend ; entirely devoted to her, and to 
the duty of maintaining the honor of the family. 
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A letter from one of these humble retainers, a 
housekeeper at Stratford, somewhere about 1774, 
has been preserved : 

“(Dated ) Srratrorp, September 27. 

*“To Miss Martha Corbin—Dear Miss. I gladly 
embrace this opportunity of writing to you to put you 
inmind there is such a being as my Selfe. I did not 
think you two would have slited me so. Your little 
cosen matilda was made a cristan the 25 of September. 
The godmothers was mrs washington miss beey Tay- 
loe Miss Nancy Lawson Stod proxse for Miss Nelly 
Lee and I for Mrs Fauquer, godfathers was col. Taloe 
Mr Robert Carter mrs washington Col Frank Lee, the 
Esq: mr washington and your ant Lee Dessers there 
Love to you Iam your very humble servant Elizabeth 
Jackson.” 

It is easy to understand why Miss Jackson 
should have dignified all 
the Lees with large capitals, 
but why she should thus 
have honored Miss Nancy 
Lawson above ‘‘ mrs. wash- 
ington’’ we shall never 
know in this world. 

The Virginia woman in 
“The Golden Age’’ had 
need of all the help she 
could) get. She married 
while vet a child—often less 
than fifteen years old. Ar- 
thur Lee says: ‘In Vir- 
ginia a man is old at thirty 
and a woman at twenty.” 
A certain little Alice Lee, 
twelve years old, wrote this 

remarkable letter from 


Ie2 Stratford in 1772 to a 
kinsman in London : 

‘So you threaten je 

——_— iif I prove deficient in 


the deference I owe you as a married man, with 
the power you have of forwarding or retarding 
my success in the Matrimonial Way. This would 
be a tremendous threat indeed were I as fond of 
Matrimony as my young Mistress, as you call 
her, but happily I am little more than twelve 
years old and not so eager to tye a Knot which 
Death alone can Dissolve. And yet I pretend 
not to ridicule the holy sacred institution, but 
have all due reverence for that and the worthy 
people who have entered into the Society, from 
good and gencrous motives. It is only those who 
chuse to be married at all events that I think de- 
serve raillery. . . . I never saw Westmoreland 
so dull. Iwas at Squire Lee’s when your letter 
came. THe is the veriest Tramontane in nature ; 


* For this letter and other letters and data of the Lee family in Virginia I am indebted to the valuable book 
recently published by Dr. J ennings Lee, of Philadelphia 
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if ever he gets married, if his wife civilises him, 
she deserves to be canonized. 

“So you can’t forbear a fling at femalities ; 
believe me Curiosity is as imputable to the Sons 
as the Daughters of Eve. Think you there was 
ever a Lady more curious than our Cousin the 
Squire? He himself is the greatest of all curi- 
osities, but hang him, how came he to pop twice 
-amy head while I was writing to you ! 

“The Annapolis Races Commence the 6th of 
October. The American Comp’ of Players are 
there and said to be amazingly improved. I 
should like to see them, as I think Theatrical 
Entertainments a rational amusement.”’ 

Clever little Mistress Alice !_ Twelve years old, 
and already flirting with the sixty - year-old 
Squire Richard Lee ! 

If homage could compensate for the cares of 
premature marriage, the girl-wives had their re- 
ward, They lived in the age and in the land of 
chivalry, Their charms were sung by the bright- 
est wits of that age. When they married—or, as 
the marriage notices read, when ‘ H ymen lighted 
her torch” —their gowns, it is true, were not de- 
scribed in the Virginia Gazette, nor the flowers 
and collation—still less the moneyed value of the 
new alliance, but the personal charms of the 
bride, and her ‘‘amiable qualities of mind and 


heart’’ received generous praise. As a matron 
she was adored by her husband and_ friends. 
When she said, ‘‘ Until death do us part,’’ she 
meant it. Divorce was unknown, its possibility 
undreamed of. However and wherever her lot 
was cast she endured to the end; fully assured 
that when she went to sleep behind the marble 
slab in the garden a list of her virtues would 
adorn her tombstone. 

The immigrant and his wife Anna left eight 
children, two of them daughters—one, Mary, mar- 
ried, but of the other, Elizabeth, the historian rec- 
ords ‘‘ No data.’’ Could it be that it was she who 
was most interested when, as John Gibbon wrote 
of her father, ‘‘He made mee proffers of marri- 
age, and offered mee 1000 acres of land’?? Alast 
I fear it was even so! But it is some comfort to 
know that John Gibbon adds : ‘* My leaving Vir- 
ginia I have sorely repented.”’ 

Richard Lee’s sons were: (1) John, who died 
unmarried ; (2) Richard, heir-at-law after John’s 
death, and founder of the “Stratford line of 
Lees’? ; (3) Francis, who married and died in 
London; (4) William, who left no heir; (5) 
Henedck: founder of the ‘ Dite ‘hley fixie of 
Lees’’; (6) Charles, founder of the ‘Cobbs 
Hall’? line. 

There is a silver cup at Oxford presented by 
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he lived, died and was buried. He married 
Elizabeth Medstand, of Lancaster. Charles Lee 
was Justice for Northumberland, 1687-99. His 
descendants intermarried with the family of Lee, ~ 
and into the Jones and Howson families. 


ll. —RICHARD LEE, JR. 
Born 1647; Died 1714. ' 
Richard Lee, after the death of his brother 
John, became the heir-at-law of his father, Rich- 
ard Lee, the immigrant. He was educated at 
Oxford, and probably studied law at the inns of 
London. His grandson wrote of him: ‘He was 
so clever that some great men offered to promote 
him to the highest dignities of the Church if his 
Father would let him stay in England ; but this 
offer was refused. The old Gentleman was de- 
termined to fix all his children in Virginia. 
Richard spent almost all his life in study, and 
usually wrote his notes in Greek, Hebrew, or 
Latin, so that he niether diminished nor im- 
proved his paternal estate. He was of the Coun- 
cil of Virginia, and also other offices of honor 


‘ell ary odes and profit, though they yielded little to him.” 


He was a member of the King’s Council and 


John Lee, who gained his A. B. in 1662 at that : - 
university. It has an inscription, an odd mix- q 
ture of English, Latin and the Indian tongue : 


“COLL. REGI. OXON. 

D. D. Johanis Lee Natus in Capohonasick 
Wickacomoco in Virginia America Filius 
Primogenitus Richardi Lee Chiliarchze 
Oriundi de Morton Regis in Agro Salopiensi. 
1658.” 


Hancock Lee (fifth son) was member of the 
House of Burgesses in 1688, and Justice, 1699- 
1702. He married twice—Mary, daughter of 
Philip Kendall, member of the House of Bur- 
gesses, and Speaker of the House in 1666; and 
secondly, Sarah, daughter of Isaac Allerton, who 
came over in the Mayflower. He owned several 
estates besides Ditchley, in Northumberland. 
Bishop Meade, in ‘‘Old Churches and Families 
of Virginia,’’ makes frequent mention of Han- 
cock Lee. The parish in which he lived was 
called Lee Parish. He presented a communion 
cup~—still used in old Wycomoco church, in- j 
scribed ‘‘Ex Dono Hancock Lee to ye Parish of 
Lee. 1711.’’ His descendants married into the 
Armistead, Eustace, Steptoe, Conway, Gilmour, 
Ball, Willis, Lloyd, and other distinguished fami- 
lies of Virginia. His line is known as the Ditch- 
ley line of Lees. : 

Charles Lee, youngest son of Richard, the im- Gab GARG ts ea i: Kel aaa ieee | 


migrant, was born, 1656, at Cobbs Hall, where HALL MANSION, VIRGINIA. 
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memoner of the 
House of Bur- 
gesses, and also 
“Naval Officer and 
Receiver of Virginia 
Dutys for the river 
Potomae.’’ His de- 
votion to the House 
of Stuart caused 
him, in 1691, to re- 
fuse to take the 
prescribed oaths, 
and he was dropped 
from the Council. 
His scruples of con- 
science were, how- 
ever, overcome at a 
later period, and he 
was restored to his 
seat. He lived in 
the stirring times of 
Bacon’s Rebellion, 
which he opposed 
with all his soul and strength. Falling into the 
rebels’ hands; he was ‘Imprisoned by Bacon 
above seaven weekes together at least 100 miles 
from his owne home whereby hee received great 
Prejudice in his health by hard usage, and very 
greatly in his whole Estate by his absence.” 

Patents for vast tracts of land in Virginia were 
at this period granted to favorites of the king. 
This occasioned great discontent in the colony, 
as it foreed the land owners to pay tribute to 
these favorites instead of to the crown, Thomas, 
sixth Lord of Fairfax, having married a daughter 
of Lord Culpeper, acquired by letters patent a 
principality in the Northern Neck, and with him 
Richard Lee ‘‘made a Composition for his owne 
Land, This broke the Ice,’’ says Beverley, ‘‘ and 
severall were induced to follow soe great an Ex- 
ample.” 

Governor Spotswood described Richard Lee as 
“a gentleman of as fair a character as any in the 
country for his exact justice, honesty and unex- 
ceptional loyalty, serving the Government with 
great integrity and sufficiency.”’ 

He married Leetitia, the eldest daughter of 
Henry Corbin. Their tombstone is still to be 
seen at Mt. Pleasant, and bears the following in- 
wrtiption (in Latin), almost obliterated by the 
wintry frosts of one hundred and eighty years : 

“Here lieth the body of Richard Lee, esqr., 
born in Virginia, son of Richard Lee, gentleman, 
descended of an ancient family of Morton-Regis, 
inShropshire. While he executed the office of 
Magistrate he was a zealous promoter of the pub- 
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lic good. He was very skilful in the Greek and 
Latin languages and other parts of polite learning. 
He quietly resigned his soul to God, whom he 
always devoutly worshipped, on the 12th day of 
March, in the year 1774, in the 68th year of his 
age. Near-by is interred the body of Leetitia, his 
faithful wife, daughter of Henry Corbyn, Gentle- 
man. <A most affectionate mother, she was also 
distinguished by piety toward God, charity to 
the poor, and kindness to all, She died on the 
6th day of October, 1706, in the 49th year of her 
age.”’ 

An inventory of the household effects of Rich- 
ard Lee mentions ‘‘ Richard Lee's picture, frame 
and curtain, G. Corbin’s picture, the Quakers 
picture, T. Corbin’s picture, six large spoons 
squirrel-marked, and a library including the best 
Roman, Greek and French authors, volumes of 
sermons, treatises on history, law, religion, me- 
dicine, botany, agriculture, ete.”’ 

Richard and Lectitia Lee had seven children, 

I. John—Married Lettice 
tioned in will. 

II. Richard — Married Matilda Silk in Lon- 
don, where he died. His children returned to 
Virginia and married into the families of Turber- 
ville and Corbin. 

IIf. Philip Lee married: Ist, Sarah Brooke ; 
2d, Elizabeth Sewall. He was member of the 
Council in Maryland. His children married into 
the families of Fendall, Bowie, Sprigg, Treat, 
Wardropp, Thompson, Sins, Clark, Rogers, 
Smith, Phoenix and Chambers. 


no son men- 
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IV. Francis left no male heirs. 

V. Thomas, the fifth son of Richard and 
Letitia Lec, was the great-grandfather, in the 
maternal line, of Robert E. Lee. He was born 
at Mt. Pleasant, 1690; died at Stratford. ‘‘ Al- 
though he had only a common Virginia Educa- 
tion,’’ writes his son, ‘‘ yet having strong natural 
parts, long after he was a man he learned the 
Languages without any assistance but his own 
genius, and became an adept in Greek and Latin. 
Being a younger Brother, with many children, 
his Paternal Estate was very small,’’ but ‘‘ by in- 
dustry and parts he acquired a considerable 
fortune.” 

On the recall of Sir William Gooch, Thomas 
Lee became president and commander-in-chief 
of the colony, and after serving in this capacity 
for some time the king appointed him governor. 
He is often spoken of as the first Virginian who 
was ever made governor by royal appointment. 
He died in 1750 before his commission reached 
him. 

He built the historic seat known as ‘‘Strat- 
ford,’’ which he called after his English estate of 
“(Stratford,’’ an estate which had yielded eight 
or nine hundred pounds per annum, and which 
he had sold. Two signers of the Declaration of 
Independence were born at Stratford, and there 
General Robert E. Lee first saw the light. It is 
not far from thc banks of the Potomac, nor from 
Mt. Vernon. Thomas Lee was buried at Pope’s 
Creek church, the church in which George 
Washington was baptized. In the early days his 
family and the Lees worshiped at this church. 

It is said that Queen Caroline, hearing that 
Thomas Lee’s house had been destroyed by 
fire, sent him a present which enabled him to 
rebuild Stratford. Dr. Jennings Lee thinks if 
she gave him this ‘bountiful present out of 
her own privy purse’’ it must have been be- 
tween 1727 and 1737, as she became queen in 
the former year and diced in the latter. 

She could hardly have made this present be- 
fore she was queen, for the “privy purse’’ of a 
Princess of Wales has not, usually, been an am- 
ple one. The old mansion at Stratford, where 
General Robert E. Lee and some of his ancestors 
were horn, was certainly built later than 1729— 
for the Marvland Gazette of February and March, 
1729, contains the following: ‘* Last night Col: 
Lee’s fine house in Virginia was burnt, his office, 
barns and out-houses, his plate, cash (to the sum 
of £10,000), papers and everything entirely lost.” 
“Some time before his house was burnt a con- 
siderable quantity of valuable plate was stolen— 
viz: Two Caudle Cups, three pints each, one 
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Chocolate Pot, one Coffee Pot, one Tea-Pot, three 
Castors, Four Salts, a plate with the Corbin Arms, 
Pint Tumbler ditto Arms, Four Candlesticks, one 
or Two Pint Cans, a Funel for Quart Bottles no 
Arms on it, A pair of Snuffers and Stand etc. This 
plate has on it the Coat-of-Arms or Crest belong- 
ing tothe name of Lee, viz : Fess Cheque between 
eight billets, Four and Four. The Crest is a 
Squirrel sitting upon end eating an Acorn off the 
branch of a Tree proper. 

‘*N. B. The Governor of Virginia has published 
a Reward of 50 Pounds and a Pardon to any one 
of the accomplices who will discover the rest (ex- 
cept the person who set fire to the house).”’ 

‘Stratford House,’’ says Dr. Jennings Lee, 
“with its solid walls and massive, rough-hewn 
timbers, seems rather to represent strength and 
solidity than elegance or comfort. Its large 
rooms, with numerous doors and_ windows, 
heated only by the large open fire-places, would 
to-day scarcely be considered habitable. The 
house, like many of the Virginia houses, was 
built in the shape of the letter H ; a large hall, 
some twenty-five by thirty feet, serving as the 
connecting link between the wings. These wings 
are about thirty feet wide by sixty deep. The 
house contains some eighteen large rooms, ex- 
clusive of the hall. The view given here repre- 
sents the rear. The small stairway leads up to 
the rear door of the hall-room. The room to the 
right, as one faces the picture, is the bedroom in 
which tradition says that Richard Henry Lee 
and his brothers were born ; also General Rob- 
ert E. Lee. The ceiling is very high, dome- 
shaped ; the walls are paneled in oak, with 
book-cases set in them ; back and front are doors 
leading into the garden, flanked on either side 
by windows, as shown in the illustration. Out- 
side at the four corners of the house are four out- 
houses, used as store-houses, office, kitchen, and 
such-like purposes. At the corner of the house 
to the right of the picture given, and about sixty 
feet away, was the kitchen, with its fireplace 
twelve feet wide. Lying on the grass, there is 
to-day a large cannon-bhall which tradition says 
was once fired at the house by an English war- 
ship. In recent years it has served the more 
useful purpose of a hitching block for horses.” 

In proportion and strength this mansion 1s a 
fair representative of the best Virginia houses 
built in the eighteenth century, but the manor 
houses on James River differ from it in style. 
The window seats in the walls were often three 
or more fect wide. The kitchens were always 4 
great distance away. because that source of com- 
fort, the black cook, had so many satellites re 
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volving around her and drawing sustenance, 
light and warmth from her centre, that it was 
absolutely necessary to give her elbow room. 
The satellites, however, had their uses. At din- 
ner time each one with shining face, robed in a 
great apron to supplement various trouser de- 
ficiencies, and bearing covered dishes, formed a 
solemn procession back and forth to the dining 
room. There the frosty eye of the gray-haired 
butler awed them into perfect decorum ; and in 
the kitchen the vigorous arm of the cook kept 
them well within bounds, along with the hounds, 
and, like them, devouring with hopeful eyes the 
delicious viands in 
preparation. 

Thomas Lee Ship- 
pen, a grandson of 
Thomas Lee, visited 
Stratford in 1790, and 
thus recorded his im- 
pressions: “Strat - 
ford, the seat of my 
forefathers, is a place 
of which too much 
cannot be said; 
whether you consider 
the venerable mag- 
nificence of its build- 
ings, the happy dis- 
position ofits grounds, 
or the extent and vari- 
ety of its prospects. 
Stratford, whose 
delightful shades 
formed the comfort 
and retirement of my 
wise and philosophi- 
eal grandfather’? 
(Thomas Lee), ‘with 
what mixture of awe 
and pious gratification did I explore and admire 
your beauties! What a delightful occupation 
did it afford me, sitting on one of the sofas of 
the great hall, to trace the family resemblance, 
for four generations, of my mother’s forefathers ! 
Their pictures, drawn by the most eminent artists 
of England, and in large gilt frames, adorn one of 
the most spacious and beautiful halls I have ever 
“en. There is something truly noble in my 
grandfather’s picture. He is dressed in a large 
Wig, flowing over his shoulders (probably his 
official Wig as President of the Council), and in 
4 loose gown of crimson satin, richly ornamented. 
A blend of goodness and greatness ; a sweet, 
Yet penetrating eye; a finely marked set of 
features, and a heavenly countenance.”’ 
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Thomas Lee acquired a large estate. In his 
will he requests that he may be buried as nearly 
as possible to his ‘‘ Dearest Wife and Mother,” 
and concludes by saying: ‘‘ Having observed 
much indecent mirth at Funerals, I desire that 
Last Piece of Human Vanity be Omitted and 
that attended only by some of those friends and 
Relations that are near my Body may be silently 
interred with only the Church Ceremony, and 
that a Funeral Sermon for Instruction to the 
living be Preached at the Parish Church near 
Stratford on any other Day.”’ 

His wishes were respected. One slab (in per- 
fect condition at this 
day ) covered the grave 
at Stratford of Thomas 
Lee and Hannah 
(Ludwell) Lee, his 
wife. His eldest son 
erected a monument 
to the memory of his 
parents at the lower 
church of Washington 
Parish, but their bod- 
ies lie side by side at 
Stratford. 

The wife of Thomas 
Lee was the grand- 
daughter of Colonel 
Philip Ludwell, of 
Greenspring, James 
City County, an asso- 
clate of the Council. 
Philip Ludwell was an 
enthusiastic loyalist, 
and bitter opponent of 
Nathaniel Bacon in 
his leadership of the 
rebellion against the 
rule of Lord Berkely. 
He filled offices of honor in 1689, and was later 
made governor of the Carolinas, where he dis- 
tinguished himself by hanging the pirates that 
infested the coast. His son Philip married 
Hannah, the daughter of Benjamin Harrison, of 
Surry, Va. Mrs. Thomas Lee was their second 
daughter. 

It has been said that Westmoreland County is 
distinguished above all other counties in Virginia 
as having been the birthplace of genius. No 
Virginian could boast so many distinguished sons 
as Thomas Lee. Of them General Washington 
wrote, in 1777: ‘‘I know of no county that can 
produce a family all distinguished as clever men 
as our Lees.”’ 

Matilda, the first wife of General Henry Lee, 
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the father of General Robert E. Lee, was the 
daughter of the eldest son, Philip Ludwell Lee. 
Richard Henry Lee was the second son. He 
moved, on June 10th, 1776, that ‘these colonies 
are, and of a right ought to be free and inde- 
pendent States’’; and, with his brother, Francis 
Lightfoot Lee, signed the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. But for the illness of his wife, which 
called him home, he might have written it in 
place of Thomas Jefferson. ‘‘ His services to the 
cause of the colony were great, and their struggle 
for independence was 
sustained by his 
tongue and pen. He 
was a great orator, 
an accomplished 
scholar, a learned de- 
bater and a renowned 
statesman.’’ He was 
General Robert EF. 
Lee’s  great-uncle— 
General Lee being, 
through his mother, 
grandson of Philip 
Ludwell Lee, and 
great-grandson of 
Thomas and Han- 
nah Lee. 

Another of this 
distinguished band 
of brothers was Ar- 
thur, who took his 
M. D. at the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh. 
He was Minister to 
France, in conjunc- 
tion with Benjamin 
Franklin, in 1776, 
and represented the 
colony in the Assem- 
bly and in Congress 
in 1781 and in 17865. 
But I cannot begin 
to give even a brief sketch of the lives of these 
accomplished brothers—Philip Ludwell, Thomas 
Ludwell, Richard Henry, Francis Lightfoot, 
William and Arthur—names which are the 
synonyms of patriotism, elegance, culture and 
high character. Of them President John Adams 
wrote in 1819 to Richard Bland Lee: ‘ Modesty 
and delicacy have restrained you from doing 
justice to your own name—that band of brothers, 
intrepid and unchangeable, who, like the Greeks 
at Thermopylae, stood in the gap in the defence 
of their country, from the first glimmering of the 
Revolution in the horizon, through all its rising 
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light, to its perfect day.’’ This noble band of 
brothers were the sons of Thomas and Hannah 
Lee. 

11,—HENRY LEE. 

Henry, brother of Thomas Lee, and son of 
Richard and Leetitia (Corbin) Lee, and also an- 
cestor of Robert E. Lee, was born about 1691, 
lived at ‘‘ Lee Hall,’’ on the Potomac, and died 
1747. He took no part, it appears, in. public 
affairs. He married Mary Bland, and they had 
four children—John, Richard, Henry, and Leti- 
tia, who married 
Colonel William Ball, 
of Lancaster. John 
married Mrs. Ball. 
He was member of 
the House of Bur- 
gesses. Richard, 
when sixty years old, 
married sixteen- 
year-old Sally Poy- 
thress. He also was 
member of the 
House of Burgesses, 
of the conventions of 
1775-76, the House 
of Delegates, and 
naval officer of the 
port of South Poto- 
mac. Henry, ances- 
ter of General Robert 
E. Lee, was the only 
other son. 

By Henry Lee's 
marriage with Mary 
Bland, very distin- 
guished families are 
included in the an- 
cestry of General 
Lee. Mary Bland 
was the daughter of 
Richard Bland, of 
Jordans, and Anne 
Poythress (daughter and heiress of Peter Poy- 
thress, of Flower de Hundred), his wife. 

Richard Bland filled many offices of trust in 
the colony—was burgess for forty years, member 
of conventions of 1675-76, ‘of the Continental 
Congress, and the committee in the convention 
of 1776 that reported the famous Bill of Rights. 
His father was Richard Bland, son of Theodorick 
Bland, of Westover, descended from an ancient 
family in Westmoreland, England. His great 
grandfather was Richard Bennett, colonial gov- 
ernor in 1652. Richard Bland’s mother was 
Elizabeth Randolph, daughter of William Ran- 
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. of Turkey Island, and Mary Isham, his 
wife, William Randolph was burgess and King’s 
Gidneinane a man of great wealth and influ- 
ence, and progenitor of the Randolph family, of 
Thomas Jefferson, and Chief Justice Marshall. 
He descended, says Randall, from the Earls 
Murray—nay, from royalty itself. Mary Isham 
came from a long and noble line in England— 
through the De Vere, Greene and Dayton fam- 
ilies, including several chief justices, the Earls of 
Qxford and Lords of Adington Magna ; Saher de 
Quincy, Magna Charta Baron; and hack to the 
Dukes of Normandy, Longue Epée and Sanspeur, 
Hugh Cupet, of France, and the Saxon kings. 
Fngland has known no grander family than that 
of De Vere. Hard pressed in one of the battles 
af the crusade, a De Vere saw in a vision a star 
fall from heaven and alight upon his  sbield. 
Ever after they hore a lone star only, and never 
was its lustre dimmed ! 


IV.—HENRY LEE. 


The last of the liue of General Lee’s ancestors 
which Tam te record was Lieutenant Colonel 
Henry Lee, son of Henry Lee and Mary Bland. 
He was the father of Light-Horse Harry and 
grandfather of Robert FE. Lee. He was burgess 
for many years, member of the conventions of 
1714-75-76, and in the State Senate 1780,‘ His 
standing,’ savs Mr. Grigsby, ‘(was of the first, 
lefore and after the Revolution.” 

He was horn probably at Lee Hall, Westmore- 
land, in 1729. He lived at ‘ Leesylvania,”” in 
Prince William County. He married Lucy 
Grvmes, one of the four young ladies to whom 
trlition has given the honor of being Washing- 
ton's “Lowland Beauty.’? She was the daugh- 
ter of Rev, Charles Grymes, who belonged to an 
influential family in Middlesex, Her mother wa 
Frances Jenings, daughter of Edmund seine 
and Frances Corbin, his wife. 

Henry and Lucey Grymes Lee had eight chil- 
den, who became by marriage connected with 
the families of Fendall, Jones, Page, Moore, Spots- 
wood and Ap- Catesby Jones, 

Henry Lee, as we have seen, filled a high place 
in the esteem of his contemporaries. Of his wife, 
the Lowland Beauty, we only learn that she was 
less brilliant than her sisters of the Lee family— 
who were not, however, Lowland Beauties | In- 
deed both her husband and herself seem to have 
sufered hy falling below the standard expected of 
the Lees, It ix declared that they ‘were both 
af rather limited intellectual calibre; and that 
when Light-Horse Harry J.ee— the ‘soldier, or- 
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ator and writer—was asked, in refercnee to that 
circumstance, how he came to be so clever? he 
replied, ‘‘ Two negatives make an affirmative.” 
Henry Lee's will, dated the 10th of August, 
1787, declares his own belief, at least, in his ‘* per- 
fect mind and memory.’’ Like his fathers, he 
piously recommends his soul to God, “Sin Hum- 
ble Hopes of his merey through mediation and 
interception of the Blessed Lord and Saviour.” 
A few extracts from his Jetters may be interest- 
ing, as they were written in the carly days of the 


Revolution, in which his son‘ Light-Horse 
Harry”? so distinguished himself : 


“LRESYLVANIA, Lo april, 1775.—IT have just returned 
from our convention at Richmond Town on James 
River, where 118 Delegates of the People met and 
unanimously approved of the General Congress and 
thanked their Delegates. The same Delegates were ap- 
pointed to represent this Colony in Continental Con- 
gress on the 10th of May next at Philadelphia.”’ 


* May loth, 1775.—The People in the Country have 
already taken up arms and have Compelled Lord Dun- 
more to pay £350 sterling for a Quantity of Powder that 
he Privately in the night removed out of the magazine 
on board the Foye, Capt: Montague. Ten thousand 
rifle men are now well trained and are ready to take 
the field at an Hour’s warning. The Die is now east, 
and a blow having been struct near Boston, in weh ene 
counter the King’s troops were beaten with a loss cf 
150 men, besides many wounded, and the Country Peo- 
ple only lost 40 men, The Inhabitants have all left 
Boston, and that Place is now surrounded by 20,000 
Provencials, and 10,000 Connecticut troops are marched 
to New-York ; also 1,500 riffle men from Fredk County 
in Marvland under Col. Cressip Jr: to Prevent any 
troops landing.” 

© LEESYLVANIA, Ist March, 1775.—The Gentlemen are 
training themselves thro’ the Continent every week and 
have raised Companys who muster two days every week 
and Emulate to Excell each other in ye manual manau- 
vers and Evolutions as practised by the King of Prus- 
siv’s Troops, for we are determined on Preserving our 
Libertys if necessary at the Expense of our Blood, be- 
ing resolved not to survive slavery.” 


And so, with the bugles of the Revolution in 
our ears, we Close this partial record of the an- 
cestors of General Robert E. Lee, and the times 
in which they lived. 

The Lee of Virginia series, profusely Mustrated, 
will he continued in the nert (March) and following 
nimbers of FRANK Lesiin’s Porviar Moxtiy. 
Nert mouths article will caver the Life and Times of 
General Henry Lee, © Light- Horse Harvey? Paha 
of General Robert Be Lee, Phere will vd -diee i 
paper, hy Kate Mason Rowland, upon Lite in Old 
Virginia in the days of Washington and Jefferson, 
with letters weitten by Thomas Lee Shippen in 17-90. 


‘* STRENGTH.’’— FROM BASE OF 
GARIBALDI MONUMENT. 


O history in the world bears record 

of a great festa given with such 
high and inspiring moral intent and such magni- 
ficent results, both moral and material, as that 
which moved the length and breadth of the 
Latin peninsula and its adjacent island ter- 
ritories during the autumn of 1895. By right 
of royal birth and splendid history, Italy— 
peerless land of song and art and sunshine, 
and all the exquisite combinations these things 
mean—should stand almost without a peer 
in the great front rank of to-day’s prog- 
ress. It has seemed that Italy slept; but the 
sleep the rose petals and citron and orange blos- 
soms, the passionful oleanders and intoxicating 
Parma violet odors seemed to deepen was not a 
sleep : it was, perhaps, a strange somnolent con- 
dition into which the throes of a splendid new 
nation’s birth, or preceding multiform rule and 
multiform partition, or lack of ready means fur- 
nished through just co-operative stimulus from 
abroad, or too much dreaming of the past—when 
Roman rulers (for we know Rome’s territory in 
those days embraced much of the Italy we know 
now, and spread its mighty arms across sea and 
desert and mountain) brought the kings and 
queens of other great lands captive to her own do- 
mains, and made their own territory matchlessly 
rich with the spoils of war and the cunning of 
captive workmen—had thrown the mighty nation 
that bore on her haughty and beautiful brow the 
crown of ‘ Mistress of the World.’? Whatever it 
was that produced this seeming condition ; how- 
ever deep and far the numbness of the mighty 
throes of the new birth has extended—all this it 
is neither our province nor our desire to study at 


this moment. It is to what may truly be called 


THE CELEBRATION OF ROME'S QUAR- 


TER-CENTENNIAL ANNIVERSARY 
OF UNION WITH ITALY. 


By Turo. TRAcY,. 


the second step in Rome’s renaissance and 
Italy’s progress—the rousing of patriotic ambi- 
tion, the magnetic influence and tremendous 
operative power that have sprung into life, 
Minerva-like, as a result of the commemorative 
fétes of Italy’s quarter century of union with 
the Imperial City, whose mandates have framed 
the laws of the world—the magnificent city to- 
ward whose seven historic hills and along whose 
golden river surface every true child of Italy has 
looked, and for which they have longed as the 
absolute and indispensable climax of their glory 
—whose possession has been the seal of their in- 
dependence, the ‘‘tangible fact of their nation- 
ality,’’ that all the world might see : it is to this 
we turn our attention now. The whole land is 
moved with the grand spirit of the festa; not 
partisanism, but patriotism, has been its end. 
Every son of Italy is stirred with pride at the 
manifestations of Italy’s moral and_ physical 
strength in these festa days. There is no Italian 
who deserves the name but is moved with a new 
and holy ambition that—having taken Rome as 
Italy’s capital, having established the seat of 
Italy’s laws and the offices of her decrees in the 
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Eternal City—Italy should take rank, and _ first 
rank (with the stimulus for the new movement 
emanating direct from Rome herself), as one of the 
most progressive and powerful (as she is ablest) 
of Europe’s great progressive countries. And 
so I say that to the grand and brave and wise 
helmsman of Italy’s ship of state, and the strong 


energy and intel- 
ligent devotion 
and fearless ‘‘on- 
ward moving” 
of Rome’s chief 
ruler, and the 
noble and inspir- 
ing aid and limit- 
less co-operation 
of Italy's royal 
family (the de- 
ecendants of that 
house of Savoy 
whose very name 
moves Italy), 
belong honor and 
respect and ad- 
miration com - 
mensurate with 
the grandeur of 
this their new 
aceomplishment 
—that their 
names should 
betalismanic and 
their memories 
immortal for the 
glorious result 
they have ac- 
complished 
through those 
late September 
fetes of 1895, 
Victor _Emman- 
uel, Garibaldi, 
Cavour, Mazzini 
—these were the 
pioneers in the 
first great strug- 
gle~the avant- 
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of Rome's past glory; have placed the Star of 
Italy where its refulgent light shines full before 
Italy’s people, teaching them that the first throes 
of their bitter struggle are ended, and reminding 
them how they were ended; that they may make 
themselves what they will; that this star of per- 
fect faith and of hope well-grounded is a star 


fixed and clear 
and radiant, that 
will never fail 
them, but will 
lead them where 
they will. No 
other _ festivities 
in the world ever 
produced such an 
effect as these 
have done—a 
moral effect, a 
vivifying and 
consolidating ef- 
fect whose 
measure cannot 
even be imagin- 
ed. These things 
could not be seen 
and felt in the 
excitement of the 
festa: programme 
as they are felt 
now. It needs a 
little time and a 
little distance to 
read the lessons 
of such an event 
as this has been 
aright ; to sce if 
the spirit it 
aroused was born 
of excitement or 
momentary emo- 
tion of whatever 
nature, Sr if it 
were born of pur- 
pose, and is 
therefore lasting 
and invigorating 


gle of United Ttaly’s fact. Umberto I., Fran- and  strength-gathering, as* well as_ strength- 


“sco Crispi, Emmanuel Ruspoli—these are they 
“ho, from the midst of schism and party spirit, 
and the inertia of disbelief (or belief half shad- 
owed by the oppression of momentary difficulty, 
but difficulty great and burdensome) in the semi- 
paralysis and bewilderment of a great convulsion, 
‘ve unfurled anew the banner of Italy’s inde- 
Pendence ; have relighted the sacred watch fires 


producing. 


about a fixed star. 


Neither in the actual midst of so 
much that is moving and brilliant and aston- 
ishing is it easv to point out what, from a moral 
point of view, are the central influences of such 
an event—those about and around which the 
others revolved with the order and the sym- 
metry of detail and precision of its satellites 
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To begin with, the chief motive of the pro- 
gramme-makers was to show the force of Italy 
(reserve or reserved force, if you will) in a force- 
ful, and so in an invigorating way. This force 
is of many characters ; so, naturally, the pro- 
gramme had to be many-sided. It was a splen- 
did opening to the whole, that gathering of the 
syndics and other provincial and commercial 
representatives in the chief sala of the Capitol for 
‘the first time,’’ as Prince Ruspoli said in his 
masterly speech of salutation, ‘‘ that within these 
historic walls the representatives of the ‘Cento 
Citta’ (hundred cities) of Italy, have been united 
as asign of concord, brotherhood and indissol- 
uble unity.”’ And then the syndie continued 
in his incomparably happy and cloquent way : 
‘‘Not.a single one of the Communes of Italy is 
second to a single other ; the history of each is a 
web of glory... each has benefited humanity 
with the manifestations of its genius, with its 
conquest of thought and with its science of state 
and of government. ... You will see here,” 
he continued, ‘‘ the inauguration of physical and 
intellectual contests. Our brave youth will prove 
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their skill with arms on the shooting ground; 
our artists have organized an exposition (in the 
Palace of Fine Arts); the learned are reunited in 
special congresses. The entire programme for 
these days is presented as a happy augury for 
the future of our common country—of new and 
great conquests in the inexhaustible field of the 
true, the useful and the beautiful.’’ And then 
he ended with these masterly phrases : 

“ Honorable colleagues, in this hall was pro- 
claimed the Plebiscito of Rome; on its marble 
walls are engraved the solemn words of Victor 
Emmanuel : ‘The work to which we consecrated 
our life is completed, after long trials and severe 
expiations. Italy is restored to herself and to 
Rome.’ 

‘His valorous son, on assuming his paternal 
heredity, directed to Rome this message, which 
you also see recorded here: ‘King Victor Em- 
manuel swore to complete the undertaking to 
which Carlo Alberto sacrificed his crown and his 
life. That oath was maintained. Italy knows 
the vow I have pronounced at the tomb of the 
glorious king who was my progenitor. Italy 
knows that it is impossible for me not to be ever 
mindful of that vow !’ 

‘*We may therefore with perfect trust,’’ said 
Prince Ruspoli, ‘‘confide the care of our realm 
and the dignity of its royal seat to King Um- 
berto—devoted and secure custodian of his grand 
paternal heritage ; to Queen Margherita—exam- 
ple of virtue—and to Victor Emmanuel, Prince 
of Naples. 

‘Savoy, Rome, Italy—they are united for us 
as one; they form for us a single and indissolu- 
ble thought ! They are to us strength, liberty, 
country !” 

It was Prince Ruspoli—Rome’s _ brilliantly 
able young syndic—who was the framer of the 
festa programme ; it was he who in little more 
than a month roused a perfect fire of patriotic 
desire all over Italy ; whose words went far and 
deep toward preparing civic and state and s0- 
ciety representatives, and whole societies, for the 
grand ‘‘garas,’’ from which he had made them 
feel they could not be absent, if, indeed, they 
were patriots and well-wishers of their country’s 
truest and highest and most holy, because 
most consecrated, progress ; and this all the way 
from the Swiss Alps to Sicily ; from the Medi- 
terrancan to the Adriatic. It was a peculiar 
combination of circumstances that threw this 
onerous duty upon the young syndic. He has 
evinced his skill and energy and stimulating 
power many times, but never more splendidly 
nor with grander effect than at this crucial mo- 
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ment, for it was a crucial moment; one from 
which with his aid and that of Italy’s prime min- 
ister—one of the grandest statesmen of this 
century of statesmen—and with the matchless 
aid and stimulus given without stint by the 
roval house of Savoy, the metal of Italian char- 
acter and Italian possibility has proved itself 
the purest and most precious gold ! 

To this stimulating, patriotic end, as I have 
said, every part of this matchless festa pro- 
gramme was de- 
voted, and with 
this end in view 
it was planned. 
As a prominent 
collaborateur wrote 
to me at the 
time: “The festa 
with which Rome 
solemnized the 
twenty-fifth an- 
hiversary of the 
20th of Septem- 
ber, had an emi- 
nently different 
character from 
any other festa, 
It was more than 
adiversion ; it was 
something far 
higher and far 
nobler, in that it 
bore the stamp of 
progress made by 
the young nation ; 
it was the demon- 
stration, in a way, 
of its physical and 
intellectual devel- 
opment; the at- 
testation of its 
gratitude to the 
grand men who 
had co-operated in 
producing the fact 
of Italy's renaissance, and that with heart and 
with arms liberty had been won and unity ac- 
complished from end to end of the beloved 
and,” : 

It would be interesting and profitable—more 
than that, it would be moving and inspiring—to 
follow the whole of this unique and most pro- 
duetive of programmes if time and space were 
Hot too limited. Its final arrangement, as I said, 
‘cupied little more than a month ; but its an- 
‘cipation, its spirit, had been felt by the people 
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for quite a year. I remember distinctly what an 
exciting and enthusing subject of conversation it 
was at the celebration of a twelvemonth before 
—the celebration when each year since 1870 
great crowds have gathered about Porta Pia—his- 
toric Porta Pia—outside which stood Cadorna and 
his brave troops at sunrise, and inside which they 
moved freely at sunset, the white flag waving from 
the Vatican ; amicable, even joyous greetings be- 
ing exchanged between the members of the 
before - opposing 
troops and the 
residents — within 
the walls of the 
Leonine City, and 
only now and then 
a stray shot hiss- 
ing through the 
air from the rifle 
of some alien. 
And Italy’s ban- 


ner and Italy’s 
men and_ Italy's 
rule had all en- 


tered their legit- 
imate home 
through the 
breach Italy’s ar- 
tillery had made 
at Porta Pia ; and 
the sight of Italy’s 
flag floating 
proudly from the 
tower of the Capi- 
tol was the more 
moving, the more 
inspiring, from 
the remembrance 
that at the en- 
trance of the new 
Via Vietis had 
been wrought a 
cement that day, 
formed of the 
yellow dust of 
Papal Rome and the crimson blood of Italy's 
flower of manhood—they whose names are graven 
deep on the marble tablet close by the spot where 
their life was proudly given, and in the hearts of 
their fellow countrymen ; they whose virtues the 
graceful marble Victory column, dedicated in 
these festa days, just opposite where the heroes 
fell, commemorates—just as the Cairoli column 
on Monte Parioli, by the Tiber (also inaugurated 
on this grand occasion), commemorates one of the 
bravest acts, one of the most tragic occurrences 
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in Italy’s whole war of independence—a strangely 
appropriate record, too, in its rugged simplicity, 
of the heroic brothers of whom Garibaldi said : 
**Greece had her Gracci ; ancient Rome had her 
Fabii ; modern Rome has her Cairoli!’? What 
wonder that these men were heroes, though, 
when their mother, one of the stateliest of Italian 
matrons and most tenderly devoted of parents, 
exclaimed, almost prophetically : ‘‘ My dear En- 
rico and my brave Giovanni are dead! But I do 
not weep. I know their blood and that of our 
other dear martyrs was not shed in vain! I 
would gladly give all my sons to our holy 
cause !"’ 

Though the entire festa was full of such stir- 
ring reminiscent scenes as these commemora- 
tions, there was provision for rich and ample 
stimulus to causes educational, philanthropic, 
scientific. There was a splendid exposition of 
how Italy carries on these works in her con- 
gressional sessions of not only teachers but ad- 
vanced pupils from all over the country, espe- 
cially in her more practical branches—that is, in 
those below or outside the university grades— 
and in her illustrative sessions of public assist- 
ance associations, of which I will tell you more 
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another time—those noble societies which, instead 
of being all banded under the name of the Red 
Cross, as in our own republic, have here each its 
own designation—the gold, the white, the blue, 
the green cross—and each its own field and its 
own methods of operation. Then there were the 
congresses of those splendid erudite societies, 
the Italian Historical and the Royal Italian Geo- 
graphical, and the important congress of that. 
world-honored society, the Dante Allighieri, to 
which many of our own most scholarly country 
men belong—one of whose chief functions is the 
preservation of the first purity of the beautiful 
Italian language. The great Art Exposition which 
was instituted was especially to bring forward the 
work of the younger artists and so to stimulate 
their talent. As for the congresses of syndics and 
prefects (mayors and governors) and civil em- 
ployés, it is certain that every important phase 
in their functions was talked over, and talked 
over to great mutual advantage, in these con- 
gresses. The congress of ‘‘ragionieri’’ (accoun- 
tants) completes the list of the most important of 
the festa’s moral gatherings, while those of 
marksmen, athletes and gymnasts were the most 
imposing in the physical features of the demon- 
stration. Roman gymnastics deserve a chapter 
quite by themselves. They combine in a 
most pleasing manner the best features of the 
Swedish system with the traditions of the an- 
cient Romans. As for the athletic demonstra- 
tion, it might have held rank with almost any 
of those of ancient days, and it brought to 
the fore a surprising number of splendidly 
limbed and torsoed Italians who would be no 
mean rivals to the famous athletes of Greece. 
Of the modern features the bicycle contest 
was perhaps the most exciting, There were 
hundreds of participants and every kind of 
wheel, from our own American manufactures 
to those of English and Milanese name. The 
proud winner of the handsome gold prize 
medal was a courier member of the Carabi- 
nieri—the first body of troops in the Italian 
army. 

The calling together of Rome’s younger 
students to witness the bestowal ot honors and 
prizes on fortunate winners from their own 
ranks in the Capitol, toward which Roman 
children look with little short of reverence, 
by the syndic, who is their civic head, on 
this day of days in Italian history, was, it 
seems to me—character, impressions and cit- 
cumstances all included—one of the most 

‘masterly and one of the most comingly pro- 
ductive features in the many masterly fea- 
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tures planned by Prince Rus- 
poli. In moral effect it is su- 
perb, What Roman child of 
to-day, looking upon the pre- 
cious reward he won at these 
festa fétes, in years to come 
can fail to stir his eagerly at- 
tentive descendants—even to 
thesecond and third genera- 
tions—with the story of those 
festa scenes and seasons, and 
splendid object lessons ? 
What Roman child in those 
years to come can listen to 
such recitals without feeling 
more and more intimately 
the lessons these their fore- 
fathers wished to teach them 
—that Rome and Italy, lib- 
erty, education, patriotism, 
are all one—and that to this 
intent these festa events were 
planned ? 

The illuminations of the 
festa season were planned 
with as profound wisdom as 
actuated every other part of 
the programme ; first, the 
illumination of the Capitol, 
illustrious birth-place of laws ” 
on which the government of 
the modern world is based— 
and so, proud evidence of the wisdom and 
erudition and sagacity of Rome, not only in 
past, but in all ages; the illumination of the 
Forum and the Coliseum, and all those other 
majestic ruins that tell of Rome’s ancient wealth 
and grandeur; the illuminations of the road 
up which Rome’s liberators marched in the 
days when their blood sealed her union with the 
whole fair peninsula—the new Via Victis, up 
which the conquering tread resounded ; the new 
Via Triumphalis, whose goal was the Capitol ! 
And then the illumination of the palaces in 
which Rome’s and Italy’s rulers, or the generals 
of her valorous warfare with destiny, sit to-day, 
Planning, ordering, watching, feeling her cam- 
paign as hardly ever rulers and ministers watched 
and felt. national campaign before! The illumi- 
nation of the Tiber, too—the historic river whose 
golden waters have been many times crimsoned 
with the blood of heroes, from the day when 
Horatio Coclese—most dauntless of heroes—de- 
fended the city entrance from the Ponte Rotto, 
Whose solitary aren stands yet as a_ signifi- 
cant souvenir of these stirring events, until 
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the day when the Cairolis, floating silently up 
the stream, listening to every sound the still air 
carried to their straining ears as they lay con- 
cealed under fagot piles, debarked amid the 
shots of hired mercenaries to make their grand 
stand with the heroic ‘‘seventy,’’ and to lose 
their precious lives at Villa Glori (rightly called 
Villa Gloria now), on Monte Parioli, where, as 
I said, the strangely appropriate commemorative 
monument has just been erected; the golden 
river, the dreamy, inspiring river, near whose out- 
let at Ostia—great and ancient seaport where 
mighty emperors loved to live in sumptuous villas 
—here, at the Sacred Isle, Dante dreamed his 
magnificent dreams and saw the prophetic vi- 
sions in which the red and white and green entered 
so predominantly. 

On the chief evening of the festa, preceded by 
a fleet of tiny barges outlined with colored lights, 
a great ancient galley, carrying at her prow the 
colossal figure of Italy protecting Rome, victory 
palms waving over each, floated by the castle of 
St. Angelo—the ancient stronghold of the Papal 
kingdom—which never looked more majestic, 
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whose superb proportions never shone 
to such advantage as they did then, crim- 
son and green and silver fires burning 
deep in its great arches and on its huge 
terraces ; golden light outlining its majes- 
tic proportions and marvelous symmetry, 
cannon sounding from its armory, the 
shouts of the people swelling higher and 
louder as the emblematic galley passed 
slowly on; and the red and green and 
silver burned brighter and clearer until, 
finally, the whole castle was bathed in 
a cloud of burning stars, while the notes 
of Garibaldi’s Hymn came up from the 
floating barge to join the people’s accla- 
mations. Is it a wonder if in the heart 
of every Italian who witnessed the sight 
(and tens of thousands lined the parapets 
from far up above Monte Parioli to below 
the Janiculum heights )—is it any wonder 
that in their hearts swelled and surged a 
very tumult of pride in this magnificent 
possession — this crown of possessions, 
Rome, united Italy’s capital—and that 
their eyes were surcharged with tender 
mists at the recollection of the men who 
had given them this glorious possession ; 
of the ‘Grand King”’ who had proclaimed from and in Rome we will stay !’ and of gratitude to 
the heart of Rome herself, ‘In Rome we are that other grand and brave and loyal king, his 
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son, who has not only proclaimed i 
“Roma intangibile,’’ but who 
has registered a solemn vow ae 


to keep Rome Italy’s? Could 
programme have been more ef- 
fectively planned than this? 
And then, the final illumination, et 
which was like a great ebullition 

of joy and thanksgiving — the Rin 
Pincio Girandola, which closed i 
this part of the fétes! Tens of |: 
thousands, hundreds of thou- | 
sands watched this splendid 
peroration—densely packed 
masses in the Piazza of the 
People at the Pincio’s base, 
along the ancient Flaminian 
Way, on the bridges that span 
the Tiber, in the Prati di Cas- 
tello (over the Campo Marzio), 
on the Janiculum, and Monte 
Mario, and along the Tiber 
course. King and people were 
gathered for this grand perora- 
tion. King and people joined 
: - in its joy with common and rev- 
GROUP, BY GALLORI, ON GARIRALDL MONUMENT. erent impulse. As I said, in the 
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hurry, in the excitement, the intense excitement 
of the moment, it was impossible to realize or 
even to think of the meaning of this illumina- 
tion programme, as it was impossible to think 
of or to realize the meaning of any of this mar- 
yelous commemoration. Time and the distance of 
time, the watching of the outcome, were necessary 
for that. But the festa committee had seen and 
felt it all, and had foreseen the stupendous awak- 
ening it would make, and that would become and 
is becoming broader, more energetic every day. 
King and queen and cabinet, the people and 
Gods’ poor and desolate had thought, too, of that 
sacred and beautiful thing we call charity in 
these days ; of the extending of the possibilities 
of beautiful institutions, of which I may tell you 
another time; of giving new impulse to that 
great force, industrial education ; of stimulating 
skill of hand, and lyric and dramatic art. For 
this end, that splendid communal theatre or 
opera house, the Argen- 
tine, was opened, and the 
masterpieces of  Italy’s 
grandest and most  in- 
spired and inspiring 
maestro, Giuseppe Verdi, 
were given to crowding 
companies of visitors and 
people, notably ‘‘Aida”’ 
—with that great singer, 
(iuseppina Pasqua, in 
the title role—all through 
the festa week ; while at 
that other magnificent 
theatre, the Costanzi, 
“Traviata”? and ‘*T Lom- 
bardi’”? were beautifully 
rendered night after 
night, and to thronged 
houses. 

One of the most beau- 
tiful—as it was one of 
the most fitting features 
of the entire programme 
—was the assembling of 
Garibaldi veterans — old 
and middle-aged men, 
some stately, some infirm, 
but all proud in the day 
and its occasion ; some 
with long white locks 
sweeping aged shoulders 
(this is the Garibaldini 
of 49), others with the 
ailver just dropping light- 
ly on their heads, all 
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dressed in crimson blouse and crimson cap ; 
some with breasts glittering with medals received 
for military valor in battles under allied Napo- 
leon, in the Sicilian campaign of the “ Mille,”’ in 
Venetia—all cheered and acclaimed as they passed 
by; and all the societies of Italy’s marks- 
men, on enteriag the city, to pay homage in that 
magnificent and mystic pagan temple, the Pan- 
theon, at the tomb of the ‘Grand King.” It 
was an early morning scene, that of the gathering 
of these forces, which counted so much of the 
pride of Italy in their ranks—about the beautiful 
fountain of the Piazza dei Termini—one of the 
most beautiful fountains in the world—a fountain 
that seems to me always like a living, sentient 
thing in its unfettered grace of motion, the glint 
of its color lines, its motion, its expansiveness. 
The cortege gathering about this matchless foun- 
tain in the centre of the space where Diocletian’s 
sumptuous baths used to be, filled the entire 
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space—a great, broad space, from the railway 
station and the Piazza Cinquecento (so called 
from the heroes of the battle of Dogali) through 
the Piazza dei Termini and down the head of 
that splendid new highway which connects the 
old and the new Romes, and is fittingly called 
the Via Nazionale. From end te nd this space 
was amass of splendid colors, as was that his- 
toric Via Venti Settembre, from Porta Pia to the 
Royal Palace, standards, shields, banners of the 
Cento Citta, private banners, velvet rugs and 
costly tapestries, presented such a wall of color 
as is seldom seen anywhere, and nowhere so per- 
fectly as in Italy. And above all, among all, 
predominant over all, was the flag of Italy—the 
glorious tricolor whose story is so eloquent. At 
the head of this great procession marched, as I 
have said, the scarlet-bloused Garibaldini ; be- 
hind them, each with its own banner, marched 
the societies of valor, or of labor or progress, that 
were to take part in the festa programme, nota- 
bly the shooting societies—called here the socic- 
ties of ‘ Tiro a Segno’’ (shooting at a mark). 
Here, too, were representatives from Italian soci- 
eties all over the world, that from our own New 
York occupying the post of honor. Close beside, 
the shooting societies’ magnificent offering to the 
‘‘Grand King,’’ the great wreath of bronze oak 
and laurel boughs, thickly covered with gold 
and surmounted with the star of Italy. This 
splendid wreath rested on a cushion of rich crim- 
son velvet, with golden cords and golden orna- 
ments, and followed directly the silver banner 
of honor, which had been won four years ago by 
Brescia, and which events proved was so soon to 
change hands. Down the street, up the piaz- 
zas, through surging masses of people, kept back 
by files of city guardia and mounted carabinieri ; 
between the colossal columns, through the mass- 
ive door and up the mystic circle of the Pantheon 
moved this great procession, bands playing, peo- 
ple huzzahing, to the very entrance of the Pan- 
theon. There a strange and pregnant silence fell 
over all ; they crossed the ancient marble semi- 
‘circle with hushed step and bated breath ; they 
walked byancient symbolic flame with the spirits 
this flame signified strangely stirred ; they listened 
to the subdued welcome of Garibaldi’s son— 
Garibaldi’?s son, who is strangely like his great 
father in form and face—as in a dream ; rever- 
ently looked upon the plain black marble sar- 
cophagus where “the Father of His Country ”’ 
sleeps ; fervently they prayed for the preservation 
of his noble son—Italy’s present king, his gracious 
queen, their son, their house, the Italy to the 
accomplishment of whose unity the ‘Re Ga- 
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lantuomo’’ dedicated his life. Reverently, too, 
they laid their offerings about his tomb, and then 
they went cut into the pure air again and to the 
vision of the Eternal City the house of Savoy 
had made theirs—their hearts filled with un- 
speakable gratitude for this magnificent gift, and 
moved, as it had been intended they should be, 
with new and solemn vows always to maintain 
its glory and its possession. 

From the Pantheon to the Capitol, from Vic- 
tor Emmanuel—arm of his people—to Giuseppe 
Mazzini, brave and tender and consecrated heart of 
that same people, was a natural transition of scene 
of offering. If at this festa season these offerings 
were constrained to be laid about Mazzini’s mar- 
ble bust, there, instead of around some imposing 
and costly monument, I believe it was the more 
in accord with the nature of this man who said : 
**T speak to you of duties from the standpoint 
of the holiest things we know—God, humanity, 
country, family . . . and I speak first of duties 
because it is only in their performance that 
rights are born; through duty alone comes the 
perfect understanding of the social question. 

. Men must be convinced that they are all 
children of one God; that it is His law they 
must fulfill; that the aim of life is not selfish 
personal happiness and aggrandizement, but 
mutual benefit and improvement. . . . When 
Christ came and changed the face of the earth, 
He spoke of duty, sacrifice, faith and love... . 
Let all your teaching be in the name of the one 
God — Father, Intellect, Love, Creator and 
Teacher of humanity—for in this name you will 
conquer !’’ I have read these words from Maz- 
zini’s own pages, written in his own beautifully 
clear handwriting, and I say again that I believe 
the quiet, reverent tributes laid about his marble 
likeness in the great and sacred hall of the 
Capitol were more in accord with his own quict, 
reverent spirit than the loudest acclaim could 
have been, and that in other scenes and other 
days the dedication of his monument. will be 
more fitting. This has been the occasion, this 
festa season, of the adding of another treasure to 
the eloquent treasures of the Capitol—the mar- 
ble portrait bust of that great and good man, 
the Duke Michaelangelo Caetani, father of the 


_present Duke of Sermoneta, whose life is a 


constant record of high and noble acts and bene- 
fices ; a portrait beautifully executed by Ettore 
Ferrari, and dedicated in the presence of a noble 
company with such eloquent reference to this 
great man’s life, so rich in unselfish devotion, 
that tears filled the eves of every person present, 
and choked the utterance of his sun’s response. 
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The first of the great spectacular parts of the festa pro- 
gramme performance was the opening of the Tiro a 
Segno Gara, on its beautiful and spacious and perfectly 
appointed grounds, at Tor di Quinto. It is at least 
half an hour’s drive from picturesque old Ponte Mole, 
over the Tiber, opposite Monte Mario, to the Tor di 
Quinto. But on the opening day of this gara the entire 
space was a living mass, through whose centre moved 
trams, carriages, horsemen now and then, and the great 
procession —like a river—of participants ; each society 
in its own costume, usually some variation of knee breeches 
and belted blouse, with eagle-quilled, high or conical 
soft felt hat; each with its own banner, some of them 
veritably superb in embroidery of gold and silver and 
gems, many of them bearing whole strings of gold and 
silver and bronze decorations. 

The character of this demonstration was perhaps more 
martial than otherwise. Still, as the premier said in his 
eloquent opening address before the king and queen and 
Prince of Naples, ‘‘In this prowess, in this perfect prepa- 
ration for war, lies the greatest security of peace,’’ and so, 
one of the greatest blessings of the country. The great 
quadrangle of the Tor di Quinto was like an immense 
garden in gala dress and in a superb setting of undu- 
lating hills—among them Horace’s, ‘‘ dark, triple-crowned 
Soracte.”’ There were tribunes filled with elegantly attired 
people, circling away from the splendid royal box with its 
gold and velvet hangings ; there were fountains, flowers 
and palms; there were acres of richly and temptingly 
set tables, and smooth standing and promenade ground, 
about and upon which crowded hundreds of Italy’s splen- 
didly costumed and courtly army officers, of Italy’s high- 
ist aristocracy and of the friends of the ‘‘tiratori’’ 
(marksmen). The way was kept by mounted carabinieri, 
that splendid military body of which I hope to tell you 
another time. The ebb and flow of coming and departing 
guests was unbroken through all the perfect festa days. 

Naturally the two greatest days of the Tiro a Segno 
Were its opening and its closing days. Of the first I have 
already written. At the last the hundreds of handsome 
and costly premiums offered were distributed, more than 
one being borne away by a feminine victor, amidst the 
applause of royalty and people. The German marksmen 
were by far the most successful of the foreign contestants, 
and very pleasurably so, from the hearty good-will be- 
tween the two nations and the deep affection between the 
two sovereigns. All foreign contestants were heartily 
welcomed ; indeed, this spirit of internationality, looking 
hack from even this short distance, was clearly one of 
the chief lessons of the festa. The day of the prize bestow- 
als was the day of the anniversary of the Plebiscito of 
Rome. The closing words of the Honorable Deputy 
Fortis, who proved himself the ablest of directors and 
presidents of this important function of the festa, show 
the trend of the whole Tiro’s impulse : ‘‘ And now, permit 
me, site, permit me, your Royal Highness, tu interpret to 
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you the affection and the gratitude of the Italian 
marksmen who surround you here in this day 
sacred to the remembrance of the Plebiscito of 
Rome, here to render solemn attestation to con- 
cord, the devotion of their soul, and the security 
of their arms, for the defense of their country !’’ 
The banner of honor, which had been brought to 
Rome by its former winners, the Society of Brescia, 
was carried away in triumph by the Society of 
Pisa, in whose custody it will remain until the 
next great gara—that of 1898. The victorious 
society received its precious trophy with reverent 
removal of the hat and cries of ‘‘ Viva Roma ospi- 
tale! Viva lItalia!’’ It was Don Frabrizio 
Colonna, brother of Prince Mareantonio Colonna, 
Duke of Marino, who presented the winner of the 
championship of Italy—the Maresciallo Simon- 
eclli, also of the carabinieri—to his Majesty, for 
the reception of the royal prize—a chest of rich 
brocade, containing a superb, massive silver tea 
service for quite two dozen people—and for the 
Maresciallo’s reception, also from the hands of 
royalty, of the exquisite golden laurel crown, 
and champion banner and gold medal, and beau- 
tiful wrought jewel he had won. 

Splendid as this brave young officer’s trophies 
were, I believe the most precious souvenirs of 
the honors that came to him so thickly that day 
were the cordial hand-clasps and the stimulating, 
patriotic words his Majesty gave and addressed 
to him amid the ringing acclamations of the 
crowd. 

During a call of my own recently at the 
Carabinieri Caserna, where I have the great 
honor and pleasure of being a privileged guest, 
the gallant colonel, whose eye flashes alike at 
hard-won victory in bloody conflicts with brig- 
ands or at the winning of honors such as these 
by his ‘‘boys,’’ called the Maresciallo to me for 
presentation and for a closer inspection of his 
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gifts. A knock at the door of the colonel’s pleas- 
ant ‘‘office,’’ where were gathered with us the 
major and the captain, and in response to the 
colonel’s ‘‘ Avanti !’’ there entered, first, a young 
carabinieri student, carrying the banner, fairly 
glittering with golden embroidery ; second, two 
other carabinicri with leather cases containing 
medals and jewels won in this and the previous 
gara—that of 1890; then came the handsome, 
stalwart Maresciallo himself, bearing the casket 
that held the golden laurel wreath ; and then 
two other carabinieri, carrying between them the 
great casket in which was the king’s gift. 

I looked at the winner of all these rich trophies 
as I warmly shook his hand. Not a shade of 
selfish pride was on his face ; it was rather with 
a reverent expression that he opened and un- 
locked case after case. 

“And are you going to carry away all 
the prizes at the next gara?’”’ I said. 

“Tt will not be easy, but I shall prac- 
tice and do my best,’’ he replied. ‘‘ And 
whatever I do, and whatever I receive, I 
shall do and receive cheerfully, for the 
honor of my country.” 

What a grand spirit is evidenced in this 
reply! What a proof it is of the fulfill- 
ment of the gara’s institutor’s design in its 
institution! Patriotism, readiness to serve 
their beloved country, devoted and unselfish 
fulfillment of their duty to la Patria—how 
easy it is to read these lessons in such mo- 
tives and in such answers as this ! 

There was another congress—one of the 
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most touching and characteristic of them all—of 
which I have not yet told. That was the congress 
of the Reduci, at which many veterans were also 
seen. Perhaps it will be well to state that the 
“Veterans’’ is the name applicd in Italy more 
particularly to the soldiers of the earlier conflicts, 
especially those of 1848 and thereabouts, while 
the Reduci may indeed include the veterans, 
hut are a more general body, and, én general, of 
more revolutionary principles. One of the grand- 
est lessons of the festa was, as I have said, that 
of prize and honor awarding to the younger stu- 
dents of Rome, at the Capitol ; that was giving 
amagnetic and powerful stimulus in one direc- 
tion; the other of the two most deeply moving 
moral events of the festa—that which touched 
every heart, brought tears to every eye, and fired 
every child of Italy with true patriotism, making 
them long, as did a common soldier who stood 
near me (if anything God has made may be 
called ‘“‘common’’), when the review formed 
for the passage of the sovereigns at Piazza Inde- 
pendenza, and who exclaimed: ‘‘ Ah, but it is 
grand to be such a hero!’ There had been a 
revlew—a tremendous review, morally and liter- 
ally speaking, that had lasted for five full hours, 
at the Macao, where the camp of the old Prieto- 
rian Guard used to be. Body after body, line 
after line of gray-haired and white-haired men 
who had been privates and young officers in 
those days, but who are high officials, generals, 
colonels, “Sor honorably mustered out,’’ 
after giving their strength and ambition in 
the Sicilies under Napoleon or Garibaldi ; 
at the Crimea with La Marmora, in that 
heroic band sent by Cavour to vindicate 
the honor of Italy after Austrian defeats, 
and that did show so plainly in the splen- 
did victory won by this handful of mar- 
velous men ‘‘what material Italy’s soldiers 
were made of ’’— these soldiers, with those 
of Pastrengo, and Calatafimi, and Porta Pia, 
and Veneto-Lombardo, officers and men 
together, Veterans, Reduci and winners of 
medals for services rendered valorously and 
wisely to the country, dressed in the uni- 
forms of those days, gathered company by 
company about the storm-stained and battle- 
marked banners of those same stirring 
times, formed such a review on the great 
field of the Macao as hardly a monarch in 
the world has ever gathered about him be- 
fore; a review that moved Umberto I.— 
Italy’s chivalrous king, her second soldier 
king, who is in every fibre the son of Italy’s 
first grand soldier king—to the heart, and 
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kept him in this broad field, giving personal 
greeting and personal salute to officers and 
men, utterly unmindful of the flight of time. 
When banners and men filed down from the 
Macao, cheer after cheer broke deafeningly 
from the compact crowd that lined the way. 
The sight of these men who had done so 
much, under great commanders, for Italy ; the 
sight of the sacred emblems that had meant so 
much to Italy and about which Italy’s flower 
had pressed, stirred every Italian who saw them 
with deep and holy emulation, I say again that. 
this review of banners and of men was one of 
the most powerful and one of the greatest points 
in the whole festa programme, one of Prince 
Ruspoli’s happiest and noblest inspirations. 

The history of Italy’s flag means so much that 
I am sure the readers of Frank Lesiir’s Popvtar 
Montuiy will pardon me if I take them from 
the actual scene of the festa programme to re- 
view it a bit. The national flag of Italy was 
unfurled for the first time at Bologna in 1792, 
the red and white of the city of its birth being 
adopted and supplemented with a ‘ramoscello” 
(little branch) of green. It was in 1796 that 
the Cisalpine army, fighting under Napoleon 
Bonaparte, broke into rebellion at carrying the 
flag of France at their head. “We deserve uk 
own flag,”’ declared these gallant soldiers ; ‘it 
is the green we want, and not the blue!’ Their 
ery won the day, and it was under this flag that 
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‘the Italian army fought in the wars with Spain 
and Russia and Germany. 

After 1814, in the strange complexity of events, 
the flag disappeared mysteriously from sight. 
Where it went, or how it was guarded, the sub- 
tlest historians have not yet ascertained ; though 
that it was guarded, and sacredly, is evident, for, 
with the declaration of 1848, it appeared again, 
as the emblem of those sacred causes for which 
the great campaign was instituted—liberty and 
independence and unity. It was the house of 
Savoy under which these grand ideals were made 
realities, through 
Carlo Alberto’s he- 
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roic abnegation and Victor Emmanuel’s splendid 
generalship and devotion. So in recognition of 
the divine work this noble house had wrought, 
its stemma was added to the tricolor, and stands 
with it, as the emblem of all that which Italy 
most reverently adores, the grandest factors in 
its renaissance. 

When Garibaldi debarked at Marsala with the 
Mille it was under the tricolor bearing in its 
centre the stemma of Savoy that his troops 
marched, in token that his campaign was under- 
taken for the monarchy, which is the only one 
united Italy has ever known, or ever desires to 
know. 

It was in 1858 and 1859 that the students of 
Padua raised their famous cry of ‘‘ Viva Verdi !”’ 
Under the Austrian rule they might not say what 
was in their hearts : ‘‘Viva Vittorio Emmanuele, 
Re Italia!’ But who could impute evil to 
them for acclaiming their grand musician? ‘I 
well remember,’”’ said brave Colonel Fabris, of 
the Commando of the Stato Maggiore, to me the 
other day—‘‘T well remember an officious of- 
ficer trying to make complaint against us; he 
even got us as far as the office of the law. When 
the charge of crying, ‘Viva Verdi !’ was laid upon 
us, we unhesitatingly answered : ‘Yes, we did cry 
‘Viva Verdi!’ asking, very innocently, if there 
were anything wrong in that. ‘ Not in the words, 
perhaps, but in the sentiment,’ said our stern 
accuser. ‘But what was the sentiment? we de- 
manded, knowing perfectly that no one present 
could repeat the words themselves—the words 
that were so warm in our hearts—without him- 
self being accused of treason. And so we were 
acquitted.’ 

The design of the Italian national flag is a 
square, each of whose three stripes is divisible 
into three equal parts. The standard, which also 
bears the stemma of Savoy, is gilded, and under 
it is a rectangle whose four faces form a dado 
bearing the history of the flag cut deep in the 
metal; thus, for example, the Sixth Regiment 
of Infantry is engraved with name, date of or- 
ganization and transformations, and the actions 
for which its decorations—a gold medal, a silver 
medal, and two of bronze—were awarded ; for 
flags, like soldiers, are decorated for deeds of 
valor performed about them. A silver medal 
gives an annuity of one hundred lire into the col- 

onel’s hands to be used for the aid or 

encouragement of any worthy soldier 
in his regiment ; a gold medal doubles 
this annuity. The flag is kept care- 
’ fully shielded in the colonel’s own 
room. On parades or festas it is 
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aluted like royalty itself, for it signifies royal 
principles. It is only to royalty that it dips 
its own proud head. 

The office of banner-bearer is always a proud 
one, and may be enjoyed successively, for it is 
held by the longest appointed under-lieutenant 
of the regiment. I would like ‘to tell you the 
stories of the thirty-five flags in the Italian army 
(ninety-six regiments, with eight hundred thou- 
and men in the first line and three hundred 
thousand in the second) that bear these gold 
and silver and bronze medals on their long rib- 
bons, and of the brave and splendid actions in 
which they were won—like the victory of the 
Crimea and the siege of Gaeta, where Victor Em- 
manuel’s soldiers (the First Grenadiers) drove 
the Austrians inside their fort, and of the 
gillant stand of the second brigade of Aosta 
—in the Austro-Lombardy battle, June 24th, 
1850, and of the splendid advance at Novara, 
full in the face of death-belching cannon ; and of 
the great rout of San Martino, and a 
score—yes, scores of other such events ; 
of how these medals were won and why 


these banners are kept sacred, but I can- -<2 7 — 


not tell it here; it is far too long a 
story and thrillingly interesting by itself. 


Neither may I stop now to tell of the many strange 
tragedies and romances connected with the banner 
of united Italy’s army—like that of a company 
of the Forty-second Infantry, in 1866, so re- 
stricted, so driven back inch by inch, that at 
reaching the last room of their temporary for- 
tress they were strangely troubled about their 
flag, their emblem of all that was most sacred 
The enemy were coming; the flag was there ; 
what could they do ?—for it must not fall into 
alien hands while 
a single one of 
them lived to 
guard it! There 
was only one way : 
if they escaped it 
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might mean punishment to them, but it could 
not mean disgrace to their flag. The thought 
became an instant action; while the tramp of 
the enemy’s feet sounded every second nearer, 
with their swords the soldiers cut the precious 
flag in bits, hiding them about their persons. 
When the door was forced, to the enemy’s sur- 
prise no trace of the flag—silk, standard nor 
staff—was to be seen! After the war these 
precious bits were all reunited. 

From the Italian army code I give the fol- 
lowing glorious extract: ‘‘The flag must never 
be separated from its regiment ; in battle it must 
be guarded with the highest solicitude and de- 
fended from. every out- 
rage; in the decisive 
moments it must be ear- 
ried where the struggle 
is hottest, to inflame the 
hearts of the soldiers and 
to give strength and 
force to the common 
action. Those to whose 
guard it is confided must 
bring it back with glory 
or lose their lives rather 
than cede it to alien 
hands.”’ 

It is flags such as 
these I have cited, nay, 
these very flags them- 
selves and the men who 
so dauntlessly defended 
them, upon which the 
multitudes gathered in 
Rome this festa season 
have looked! Is it a 
wonder that the sight has 
moved all to feel if not to 
exclaim, like the soldier of whom I told you: 
“Ah, but it is grand to be such a hero ! to 
fight and win under such a banner !”’ 

The other great objective points of this festa 
programme were the dedications of the monu- 
ments to Garibaldi and Cavour, and to Marco 
Minghetti, and Pietro Cossa. The latter—made 
by Sanguinetti—now abroad, is a colossal bronze 
statue on a simple pedestal of red Barenno 
granite, engraved with theatrical masks and 
other insignia. Pictro Cossa was the greatest 
writer and most subtle expounder of Roman 
drama; as Signor Cortesi says in his admirable 
little book, ‘‘The Silent Company of the Pin- 
cio’? : ‘Pietro Cossa was truly a Roman drama- 
tic and lyric poet, because he knew better than 
any other how to reproduce upon the dramatic 
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stage the character and sentiments of the ancient 
‘* Nero,’’ ‘‘ Plauto,’? ‘‘ Cleopatra,” 
“*Cecilia,’’? ‘‘ Messalina,’’ were colossal in their 
success, He was born in Rome, 1834; he was 
sent to a Jesuit school to be educated, but was 
expelled on an accusation of heresy and of too 
much Italianism of spirit. On the fall of the 
Roman Republic he fled to America, where he 
endured a season of deep despondency. It was 
on his return to Italy that he wrote his splendid 
dramas. He died August 30th, 1881. 

The fine monument dedicated on this festa 
occasion to that erudite and illustrious. politi- 
cian, Marco Minghetti, who did so much toward 
the solution of the in- 
tensely difficult problems 
of the ‘lotta’? between 
church and state, is the 
work of Professor Leo 
Gangeri, director of the 
Royal Academy of Car- 
rara, and was erected in 
Piazza San Pantaleo, just 
off the Corso Vittorio 
Emmanuele. It is a 
speaking likeness of Min- 
ghetti that surmounts 
the graceful pedestal ; a 
likeness veritably “‘to the 
life.’? The symbolic 
group on the upper of 
the three graded _ steps 
below the pedestal is 
very beautiful and full of 
vitality. It is called 
‘Politics and the Peo- 
ple,’’ Its figures are a 
superbly beautiful wom- 
an sitting ; on one knee 
she holds an open book, and with one hand 
she clasps closely to her side a beautiful child. 
The sculptor of this monument is a native of 
Messina, in which beautiful Sicilian city many 
of his works have honored place. His fin- 
ishing studies were made in Rome, in such 
illustrious companionship as that of Monte- 
verde, Del Rosa and Gallori. There is hardly a 
province of his native island in which the fine 
and sympathetic work of Professor Gangeri is 
not conspicuous. His figures of the King and 
Queen in hunting dress may be seen in more than 
one of the royal palace galleries, while that of 
Victor Emmanuel, also in hunting costume (one 
of the sculptor’s very happiest productions), is 
at the royal villa in Monza. His beautiful fig- 
ure, ‘‘Fulsia,’”? exhibited in the International 
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Exposition of 1873, was purchased by the goy- 
ernment for the National Gallery of Modern Art. 
In 1884 he received a grand silver medal for his 
project for the Victor Emmanuel Monument, 
and in the World’s Exposition of 1889 in Paris, 
he received a silver medal for his portrait bust 
of General Barilles. The colossal monument to 
the ‘Re Galantuomo,”’ which holds conspicuous 
place in the University of Rome, is also the work 
of Professor Gangeri. Like the illustrious Pro- 
fessors Galletti and Gallori, of whom I am about 
to tell you, Professor Gangeri’s valuable work 
was recognized by His Majesty King Umberto 
with the gift of the jewel and the high order of 
88. Maurizio and Lazzaro, next in order to the 
highest order gift of all—that of the S. An- 
nunziata, to whose holders belong the rank and 
honor of cousins to the king. 

And now I must tell you in a few words of the 
two most imposing dedications, and the two most 
significant, of the whole festa—those of the mon- 
uments to Garibaldi and Cavour. Each of these 
monuments and each of the attendant circum- 
stances richly merits a full chapter by itself; but, 
as I said, time hastens and space shortens, so I 
must leave the interesting details until another 
time, 

The Garibaldi monument—the most colossal 
monument of its kind ever cast in Euiope, is cer- 
tainly one of the most imposing. It is placed at 
the summit of the Janiculum, overlooking and 
visible to the Rome the great hero loved so ar- 
dently. Pretty villas have been pulled down and 
fine trees felled for this work, but the splendid 
result has proved the wisdom of the sacrifice. 
Clad in his characteristic mantle and berretta, the 
general sits, calm, implacable, his horse’s head 
facing toward Rome, his own turned so that his 
gize seems to have wandered with his thoughts 
to the dividing line between Rome and the Vati- 
tan—a natural and most intelligent interpreta- 
tion of Garibaldi’s controlling thought in those 
his dear native land’s troublous days. For quite 
half its height the plain and massive granite 
block on which the equestrian statue rests—an 
upright oblong in form, and rich mottled-red 
in color—rises without other ornament than its 
own dignity. Four other oblongs, each at a face 
of the shaft, serve as bases for symbolic groups, 
the size and weight of which can best be judged 
when one has seen them as I saw them, lying in 
huge, disjointed fragments on the ground. The 


or front group—living, vibrant in every part — 


~Tepresents the ‘‘ Defense of Rome,’’ in form of 
x Bersaglieri, who are proving themselves grand 
at a critical and most perilous moment. 
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The opposite group to this seems a veritable part 
of the momentous battle of Calatafimi, whose 
possession was to mean an open way from Sicily 
to the peninsula. One man has already fallen 
dead, and another is dying ; but the survivors, 
fired with the spirit of the event and utterly un- 
mindful of peril, wave the banner—the emblem- 
atic tricolor—sound the rallying call, and strike 
the decisive blow. On the right of the monu- 
ment is a majestic figure of Europe, seated on the 
legendary bull; at the right of this figure is an- 
other, representing History ; and at its left is 
still another—that of a young child symbolizing 
Genius. The calm dignity of this group is very 
different from the action and the energy of its op- 
posite, the fourth and last of the series—the most 
beautiful group of all, one of the most beautiful 
groups of the purely modern style in all Italy, 
or, indeed, in all Europe. It represents a superbly 
handsome woman, full of life and strength— 
America. In her right hand, like a sceptre, this 
queenly woman holds a branch of cotton plant. 
Close to that side, under her protecting arm, half 
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kneels another beautiful but half-savage woman 
—Agriculture, clad in skins, girded with tobacco 
leaves ; in her hands she holds a sickle ; her po- 
sition and her gaze are serious, deep, penetrating. 
At America’s left hand, outstretched as in half 
challenging but wholly noble invitation, an ex- 
quisite Mercury rests as if ready for instant 
flight, alert and cager, as our powerful commerce 
is; beneath and about him are the equipments 
and the paraphernalia of that other winged mes- 
senger of conmeree—Shipping. In alto relievo, 
on another octagon below the Defense of Rome, 
is the Roman Wolf history teaches us is also svm- 
bolic; on the dado that is behind the wolf and 
that surrounds the other faces of the base, an- 
cient arms and armor are sculptured ; below this 
dado two short but broad steps lead to the lowest 
table of the pedestal, which is almost like a ter- 
race in dimensions. At the corners of this victory 
wreaths are carved. The only inscription on the 
monument, which tells its own story more clearly 
than any words could do, is that famous utter- 
ance of the great general: ‘*O Roma o Morte!’ 
(Rome or Death !) 

Like his illustrious contemporary, Professor 
Galletti, this now world-famed artist gave a 
whole decade to tne development of his con- 
ception after the hotly contested award was voted 
to him ; the actual work, however, with the help 
of the great Nelli foundry, was accomplished in 
an incredibly short time. The entire height of 
the monument is very nearly twenty-two metres, 
and its weight is 7,793,000 kilograms. Three 
thousand five hundred cubic metres of granite 
were employed for its pedestal. From all over 
the Eternal City this monument is seen to-day ; 
no one can look upon it without feeling inti- 
mately and intensely, and more and more as 
time passes, the principles inculcated by the 
great Liberator. It was a sight one could never 
forget—this splendid monument with lines of 
scarlet-shirted Garibaldians all along its pedes- 
tal divisions, great wreaths of flowers and _pre- 
cious metals covering its base, a compact mass 
of societies instituted on the principles Garibaldi 
had inspired, banners waving, handkerchiefs 
fluttering, cheer after cheer mingling with the 
music of Garibaldi’s Hymn, filling the air.; the 
semi-circular tribunes that stretehed at either 
side of the richly hung and artistie royal box 
crowded with the very highest. secial and intel- 
lectual clement of Rome. They were words of 
burning eloquence one could never forget that 
were spoken by the Premier, who was Gari- 
baldi's friend, that clear, bright morning on the 
Janiculum slope, Emilio Gallori, the author of 
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this monument, is a Florentine, and was bom 
of modest parentage in 1845. Almost his carli- 
est demonstration was that of a passionate love 
of art. In 1868 he won the pensionante of 
Rome, where he stayed, absorbed in studies, 
until 1872. It was just after this that the 
young artist’s first work, an exquisitely mod- 
eled Nero, was exhibited at Florence, where it 
raised a veritable furore of enthusiasm and made 
its creator the hero of countless banquets and 
endless discussions. Gallori’s ‘‘ Foster-Sister,”’ 
an exquisitely tender production, followed soon, 
winning for its author the premium at the 
Turinese Exposition of Fine Arts in 1881. Then 
came a beautiful genre bijou, which the artist 
called ‘*Fuma negli Occhi’? (Smoke in. the 
Eves). Taking part in two concourses for the 
Victor Emmanuel monument, once with Xi- 
menes and again with Becchetti, he was awarded 
a silver medal each time for excellence. The 
statucof Metastasio, which graces the Piazza of San 
Silvestro, opposite the central post office, is the 
work of Gallori; so are the fine figure of St. 
Peter on the facade of the Duomo in Florence, 
and the statue of St. James the Less in the Bas- 
ilica of St. Paul’s-without-the-walls, in Rome. 
And now I come to the last grand object les- 
son in monumental form of this series of festa 
lessons—the monument to Count Camillo Benso 
di Cavour, son of the Demoiselle de Sellon, stu- 
dent in republican Geneva, under the care of his 
maternal uncles in the shelter of their palatial 
home. The site most appropriately selected for 
Rome’s gift of remembrance to this grand states- 
man, who, standing in the intimate presence of 
the royal house of Savoy, had pronounced the 
words and advocated the theories of ‘‘a free 
church in a free state’’—this great lawmaker, 
from whose precepts the whole civilized legal 
world has learned valuable lessons—is directly in 
front of what is going to be one of the most mag- 
nificent and spacious buildings in the world— 
the new Roman Palace of Justice in the Prati di 
Castello. It is of the purest design and most 
majestic simplicity—that simplicity which, being 
the perfection of art, necds no aid of ornament. 
Perhaps its story is not quite so clearly read by 
the casual passer-by as is that of the Garibaldi 
monument; but to one who understands that 
story, it is so grand, so majestic, that words are 
impossible for the moment. The statue of 
Cavour that crowns the pedestal is from one of 
the great statesman’s latest portraits. Under the 
cornice which extends beyond the square block 
on which the figure stands, are exceedingly grace- 
ful garlands held in place at each corner of the 
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monument by four splendid eagles. The form 
of the main pedestal reminds one somewhat of 
that of an ancient Roman temple, simple col- 
umns gracefully but simply capitated at each 
side. By two gracefully graduated planes the 
basement descends to the ground, where it reaches 
asize quite four times that of the central pedes- 
tal. The central group, which is exceedingly 
beautiful and dignified, is the key to the whole 
project ; it represents Italy, the bundle of con- 
sular fasces in hand, standing at the right of 
Rome, which, like the imperial city she is, is 
seated on a throne. 
Her right hand rests 
on Italy’s strong 
shoulder as if claim- 
ing her co-operation ; 
her left holds the royal 
shield. Behind this 
group is the simple in- 
scription: ‘‘To Ca- 
millo Cavour — Rome 
(“A Camillo Cavour— 
Roma”). At the back 
of the monument is a 
superb lion, half-ram- 
‘pant, one huge paw 
testing on an um; 
about and behind him 
are banners and gar- 
lands. Lion and urn 
tepresent the Pleb - 
iscito—the force of 
the Italian people. At 
the left of the chief 
group is a colossal 
male figure of Action, 
% splendid in anat- 
omy, 80 living in atti- 
tude and expression, 
that it might be fear- 
lesly compared with 
some of the finest figures of the ancient Greeks. 
The name of this figure that, with uplifted 
‘word, waits in such living attitude, is Action 
—the action of the people which is so impera- 
ve to success. The beautiful figure at the 
right, that of a strong youth just entering ma- 
lunty, reclining in pensive attitude with arm 
resting upon the stemma of Savoy, is Thought— 
Cavour’s thought—which also centred in that 
noble house in whose rule he saw Italy’s true 
progress, Only that, owing to the chaotic state 
of buildings and material, there was a compara- 
twely small space here, no space indeed for trib- 
unes other than the royal box, the ceremony of 
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inauguration was much the same as at the other 
monuments. The chief discourse was eloquently 
pronounced by His Excellency the Syndic ; the 
deed was signed by the King and Queen and 
Prince of Naples, by His Excellency the Prime 
Minister and the members of his cabinet, and by 
Prince Ruspoli. 

The illustrious artist who is the author of this 
monument—‘‘ one of the triad,’’ as has justly 
been written, ‘‘ that posterity will reverence as 
the model exemplification of our school,’’ was 
born in Cento in 1839. Although his parents 
were in very modcrate 
circumstances he was 
so fortunate as to ob- 
tain, through the un- 
mistakable evidence of 
his great genius, two 
devoted and appreci- 
ative aids, the cele- 
brated Padre Amadei 
and the architectural 
engineer Bertuzzi, 
both of his own city. 
In its school of design 
he mastered the first 
rudiments of art under 
Luigi Casanova. In 
1853 he came to Rome 
as winner of the pen- 
sionante of his native 
city, and here it was 
his good fortune to 
become a pupil of the 
famous Tenerani. His 
masterly works have 
been seen and ad- 
mired in London, and 
in all the chief class- 
ical concourses of Italy. 
As for his native city, 
it justly adores his 
name and delights in placing his creations in 
positions of the highest honor. The colossal fig- 
ure of Hope that adorns the peristyle of Rome’s 
great cemetery, San Lorenzo, is Professor Gal- 
letti’s work ; so also are the bronze St. Lawrence 
in front of that historic church, close by the cem- 
etery that bears its name, and the St. James, on 
itsfagade. One of the most beautiful monuments 
on that splendid kingly hill we know as Certosa 
is his; the city of Ferrara and the republic of 
San Marino are also numbered on his long list of 
deeply appreciative patrons. Professor Galletti 
won the second prize, the sum of twenty thou- 
sand lire, at the Victor Emmanuel monument 
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concourse ; and, directly after, the Cavour monu- 
ment concourse. 

An outcome, and a stupendous outcome, too, 
of this great festa awakening in these weeks of 
September and October, 1895, is the announce- 
ment that has just come with overwhelming sur- 
prise, that three works which would ordinarily oc- 
cupy at least a decade in the finishing—three of 
the most gigantic works in progress in the entire 
world at this epoch—the Victor Emmanuel mon- 
ument, the new Palace of Justice and Professor 
Baccelle’s magnificent group of hospital and med- 
ical buildings—that model scientific city we know 
as Policlinico—are all to be finished for the cen- 
tennial festa of the Statuto in 1898! Already 
business prospects are brightcning ; already the 
old proud power and ambition are stirring in 
Italian and in Roman veins again ; already the 
great nations of the earth are sending their stu- 
dents to master, if possible, Italy’s systems ; al- 
ready they are beginning to look to Italy herself 
(and not to other lands) for Italy’s peerless prod- 
ucts. We in America have need of these products. 
We in America need Italy’s art influence and 
artistic teaching. We in Amierica—.the first 
nation in progress and in commerce—are bound 
to Italy by a score of tender ties—as every year 
of this last half decade (and none more than this 
of the 20th of September fétes, 1895) has demon- 
strated and emphasized. Let us of America look 
to it that we are not backward in our response ; 
that we recognize our privilege and our duty to 
Italy quickly—with that celerity, indeed, which 
is one of our most potent as well as most promi- 
nent characteristics ; that we open the gates of 
our mighty and always mightier commerce wide, 
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more intelligently to Italy than ever before ; that 
we stop and think a moment—only a moment, 
though, and then act—as to what of Italy’s per- 
fect productions are essential to our own comfort 
and our own well-being, and what of our own 
strong adjuncts are essential to Italy. Let us 
make our ways of communication straight, di- 
rect, and so receive these matchless productions 
in their perfect state, and to our great mutual 
advantage. Silk, lace, olive oil, Tuscan straw, 
corals, delicious grades of wine, chime bells of 
sweetest tone, to say nothing of her matchless 
art productions—these are part of the Italian 
products America needs, and which she cannot 
possibly obtain in such condition or on such con- 
ditions from any other land as she can from Italy, 
and which she has known in the past in extenso, 
at least, either through the names of other coun- 
tries through which they have passed, or at 
shockingly increased prices and shockingly de- 
creased conditions. Let us who glory in our 
grand and perfect ‘‘ Liberty ’’ take those other 
two words the sculptor Galletti chiseled deep on 
the monument of Camillo Benso di Cavour— 
‘‘Truth, Thought !’ deeply into consideration 
as touching this fairest and most fertile of lands. 
So, and only so, shall we do our duty to one and 
to the other, to her and to ourselves; so, and 
only so, shall we perform our rightful and advan- 
tageous part in Italy’s industrial and commercial 
and active renaissance! So only may we of 
America pay part of our debt of gratitude to 
the land of Galileo and Dante, of Volta and 
Columbus! So may we help on the realization 
of the festa lessons of the 20th of September, 
1895. 


MEMORY CHILDREN. 


By SopHie Fox Sea. 


I sez them when eve-time cometh, 
Where misted meadows glow— 
The beautiful fair-haired children 
From fields of long ago. 
Softly they gather about me, 
Each with a rose in her hand, 
And glints of gold on their tresses 
Of a far-off sun-kissed land. 


But they will not stay—the children, 
Tho’ fondly I call each name, 

Fade where the misted meadows 
Border on seas of flame ; 

And singing still as they vanish, 
Calling me fondly by name, 

The beautiful fair-haired children 
That seem forever the same. 


Sometimes in the care-worn faces 
I pass on the busy street 
I see a look of the children— 
A gleam of their smiling sweet. 
T long to say as they pass me, 
Dear hearts, let us not forget 
The love and trust of our child-time 
Will keep us like children yet. 


Pray God, when my eve-time cometh, 
The gray of life’s afterglow, 

The beautiful fair-haired children 
From meadows of long ago 

May gather blithely about me, 
A star-eyed and laughing throng , 

Voicing the hush of my eve-time 
With faint sweet echoes of song. 


GARIBALDI IN LONDON. 


By Howarp PAUL. 


Tue busy chroniclers and oldest inhabitants of 
London say that the three events of the present 
century, which attracted the most gigantic crowds 
into the streets of the great metropolis, were the 
funeral obsequies of Field Marshal the Duke of 
Wellington, the hero of Waterloo, who died in 
1852; secondly, the arrival of the beautiful 
Princess Alexandra, when she became the wife 
of His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, who 
made a triumphal entry into London through 
arches of palms 
and flowers on a 
happily sunny day 
in March, 1863 ; 
and thirdly, the 
visit of General 
Garibaldi in April, 
1864. 


The main thor- 
oughfares of Lon- 
don on the day of 
the Lord Mayor’s 
Show invariably 
present efferves- 
cent, formidable 
mobs of all classes 
and conditions— 
men, women, chil- 
dren—but this an- 
nul medigval 
function is relative- 
lyatame and 
tepid, semi-eques- 
trian, circus - like 
affair compared 
with the feverish, 
furious multitudes 
that welcomed 
Garibaldi when he 
arived in England as the honored guest of His 
ee the late Duke of Sutherland. The spon- 
laneous enthusiasm of hundreds of thousands 
of people made it without doubt the most ex- 
‘ordinary demonstration ever accorded to a 
foreigner in the English capital. No crowned 
head, popular statesman or laurel-decked leader 
of armies ever evoked such a tremendous ova- 
on, Pall Mall, Piccadilly and the streets 
through which the general passed on his way 
0 Stafford House in an open carriage, were 
Impassable. The vast crowds seethed and _bil- 
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lowed about the ponderous vehicle until they 
shouted themselves hoarse. No such tumult ot 
human voices, no such roars were ever, before or 
since, heard in London streets—for it must be 
remembered, that in addition to the usual throngs 
of sightseers who assemble promptly on every 
pretext to assist at free open-air shows, the noble 
army of costermongers and the thousands of 
‘“roughs”’ of the Whitechapel end of London 
gave themselves a joyous holiday, and this 
demonstrative class 
is possessed of an 
unusual amount of 
vociferous lung 
power. They were 
in mighty force on 
this occasion. 
Garibaldi’s  car- 
riage seemed to 
rock and roll like a 
mere boat in a 
stormy sea of hu- 
man beings, and 
for several mo- 
ments, on the ar- 
rival at Stafford 
House, the shriek- 
ing multitude 
would not permit 
their hero to alight. 
A rush was made 
by the struggling 
throngas, atlength, 
half carried into 
the building, Gari- 
baldi, in his gray 
overcoat lined with 
red, passed through 
and then another 
mighty shout went up and another rush was 
made to follow the general. 

Lord Ronald Gower (who, with his brother the 
Duke of Sutherland and others, was standing in 
the doorway to receive the distinguished guest) 
told me that an alarming scene of disorder en- 
sued, and the police and the duke’s stalwart 
servants had a sharp struggle with the great outer 
wave of humanity that endeavored to force itself 
vi et armis into the edifice. Luckily the doors of 
Stafford House were as strong as the portals of a 
citadel, and the discipline of the police decisive 
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and admirable. At length, after several at- 
tempts to alight, Garibaldi fought his way into 
the house, and was soon ensconced in a cozy 
chamber on the ground floor, which had been 
prepared for his reception. Just before the ar- 
rival of the carriage at Stafford House, such was 
the pressure of the multitude that the ‘‘dickey ”’ 
in the rear of the vehicle suddenly broke down, 
and the two flunkeys that occupied it were 
precipitated head over heels among the crowd, 
that gave a renewed roar at this exciting inci- 
dent. These poor bedizened, powdered foot- 
men were some hours fighting their way home 
after the mishap, and their smart livery was 
almost torn off their backs. A London crowd 
delights to ‘chaff’? a flunkey come to grief, 
and the unexpected scene afforded them a bril- 
liant opportunity of airing their badinage. 
When the general was in London, indifferent 
health and rheumatism had bowed his once 
rugged form and thinned the hair of his leonine 
head. He was exceedingly lame, too, from the 
wound he was said to have received at Aspro- 
monte. He wore a small round hat without 
peak or shade (known at the time as a pork-pic), 


and a red flannel shirt with a loose dark scarf: 


around his throat. Cynical observers said he 
rarely changed his costume, and that one mod- 
erate-sized trunk was more than suflicient to 
carry all of his scanty wardrobe. He certainly 
was not what is called a ‘‘dressy’’ person. He 
stuck religiously to his red shirt, and though red 
is a good wearing color, I have no doubt he 
changed it as often as occasion required. 

The general told the duke that he was more 
glad to escape the mad enthusiasm of the Lon- 
don crowd than he was the perils of the war be- 
tween Montevideo and Buenos Ayres, or the 
excitement of the Neapolitan invasion. When 
at last he found repose in Stafford House, his 
features were pale and drawn, and his hand 
trembled with emotion. The duke had asked 
several distinguished personages to meet him at 
dinner, and when Mr. Gladstone was presented 
the general grasped his hand and murmured, in 
a voice that was not yet steady, ‘ Précurseur !”’ 
The Shaftesburys, the Clarendons, the Russells, 
Lady Palmerston, Baron Marochetti, the sculp- 
tor, and Sir Edwin Landsccr, the painter, were 
among the earliest to grect him. 

The gencral remained ten days as the guest of 
the Duke of Sutherland, and the varied art treas- 
ures of Stafford House afforded him endless in- 
tellectual entertainment. Here he could behold 
Firenzi’s admirable copies of Paul Veronese’s 
Venetian masterpieces with which the great hall 
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was paneled, and study at his leisure works by 
Murillo—a series of illustrations that the great 
Sevillian executed for the Church of the Hospital 
of Charity in his native town, representing scenes 
from sacred history emblematical of deeds of char- 
ity, human and divine. By the way, several of 
this series of ‘‘ Caridad ”’ paintings are still to be 
seen in the old church of Seville. To Murillo's 
fame they are as important as the Sistine Chapel 
to that of Buonarotti or the gallerics of the Vati- 
can to that of Sanzio. The Murillos at Stafford 
House (the ‘‘ Prodigal Son’? and ‘‘Abraham and 
the Three Angels’’) were said to have been con- 
veyed out of Spain by Marshal Soult, a rare old 
picture thief, who also looted the famous “ As- 
sumption,’’ now in the Salon Carré of the Louvre. 
It is further stated, and on excellent authority, 
that this bold iconoclastic marshal received two 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars (fifty thou- 
sand pounds) for the three masterpieces named. 
A vivid account of the treasures of Stafford 
House was written by Lord Beaconsfield in a 
chapter of his novel, ‘Lothair.” Before he 
wrote this work he made several visits to the 
duke’s mansion to examine the priceless Van- 
dyck portraits, the pastoral scenes by Watteau, 
Lancret, and Paton ; the landscapes by Van der 
Velde, Van Goyen, Poussin, Claude ; the saints, 
monks and martyrs by Velasquez, Guido, Sassa- 
ferrato and Parmigiano; the mythological ta- 
bleaux by Titian, Paul Veronese and Corrcggio ; 
sca pieces by Van der Velde; quaint domestic 
scenes by Ostade, Peter de Hooch, N. Maas and 
Teniers, to say nothing of numbers of portraits 
by representative artists of the Italian, Spanish, 
Flemish, French and English schools, the latter 
including works by Hogarth, Lawrence, and Sir 
Edwin Landseer. Lord. Beaconsfield was of the 
opinion, and most critics agree with him, that 
the latter painter was much more successful when 
depicting the face and expression of an animal— 
say a dog or a deer—than when portraying the 
features of a dainty duchess or an aristocratic 
Lady Clara Vere de Vere. 

Garibaldi, when in London, conserved his old 
habits of when he was a soldier in South Amer- 
ica of rising with the lark. He was out of bed 
by five, and before seven his apartments were in- 
vaded by scores of anxious, persistent callers. 
In fact, he held an informal reception every 
morning before the family of his host had break- 
fasted. The duke wisely left him to his own de- 
vices and kept out of his way until the afternoon, 
when a drive in the parks or a trip to Cliveden was 
usually arranged. Up to his luncheon at twelve 
o’clock the general received expatriated Poles, 
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Hungarians in exile, Italians and all sorts of 
odd-louking patriots, some of whom, judging by 
their seedy coats and shady, sinistet expressions 
of countenance, must have left their country for 
their country’s good. The number of foreign 
counts who called on him was remarkable. 
That these wondrous noblemen were desperately 
hard up, was evidenced by their inability to 
present proper printed visiting cards: they in- 
scribed their jawbreaking names overflowing with 
consonants on slips of paper or fragments of 
dingy pasteboard. The general threw these tok- 
ens into a great china bowl, and curious reading 
some of them were. For a long time the collec- 
tion afforded infinite amusement to the inmates 
of Stafford House and their friends. The general 
teceived these strange people with a charming sim- 
plicity of manner and treated the dingiest of them 
with as much frank courtesy as he extended to 
the fine fleur of England’s aristocracy. The artists 
who waited on him to solicit sittings were many ; 
they “came not in single files but in battal- 
ions,” and one morning as early as seven o'clock 
he was found in his bedroom half dressed, smok- 
ing a cigarette, with no less than four enterpris- 
ing artists working away at sketches. The best 
portrait of him was executed by the admirable 
artist, Watts, who, at the earnest solicitation of 
the Duchess of Sutherland, painted a really life- 
like portrait. The general bolted and_ barred 
himself in a private room one morning, and 
Watts had the advantage of an undisturbed 
hour's sitting. With the aid-of photographs and 
aminiature on ivory, a capital likeness resulted 
which is now in the possession of the Sutherland 
family, 

Thad the advantage of a chat with the general 
when he visited the Crystal Palace, where a 
grand concert was given in his honor, at which 
Signor Mario, Mr. Santley, Signor Graziari and 
the peerless tenor, Giuglini, took part. There 
Was a colossal chorus of twenty thousand voices, 
and the effect of the hymn composed by the still 
living Arditi, with the words ‘*O Garibaldi nos- 
tto salvator, Te seguiremo, al campo dell’ onor, 
Risorga Italia,’ ete., was overwhelmingly im- 
pressive. The eyes of many of the audience were 
Wet with tears, and at the conclusion of the tre- 
mendous volume of sound that echoed through 
the vast building, thousands of handkerchiefs of 
tery conceivable hue were wildly waved, and 
tas went up that one would have thought 
vould have shattered the roof of glass with which 
the Palace is covered. 

I wag presented after the concert to the general 
by Sir Joseph Paxton, who, by the way, de- 
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signed the Crystal Palace, and he said to Gari- 
baldi, that his labor, anxiety and thought in de- 
signing the great building were splendidly re- 
warded if only by the events of that day. Sir 
Joseph, it will be remembered, designed many 
of the beautiful conservatories at Chatsworth and 
was at one period of his life a Jandseape gardener 
in the service of the late Duke of Devonshire. 
The Crystal Palace and Chatsworth are enduring 
monuments of his genius. 

My conversation with the general, as will 
readily be inferred, was bricf, as many of his 
admirers desired to exchange words with him. 
His English was by no means bad. He spoke 
with a decided accent, and when I told him that 
Iwas an American he spoke glowingly of Gen- 
eral Grant, whose career he said he should watch 
with great interest. Sir Joseph, who participated 
in the conversation, asked the general what sort of 
looking man Victor Emmanuel was, and showed 
him a copy of an illustrated paper he happened 
to have, containing a picture of the ruler of 
Savoy. The general smiled and replied: ‘Te 
is not an Adonis, Sir Paxton; his features are 
rough-hewn, unsymmetrical; his complexion 
tawny, and his small gray eyes have a glint of 
ferocity in them.”’ 

Garibaldi then looked at the picture in the 
paper and added: ‘‘ Yes; that’s his bushy red 
mustache, brushed up at the ends; but the Re 
Galantuomo’s barber dyes it a sort of purple 
black.”” 

‘And the expression of his face?’ inquired 
Sir Joseph. ‘‘ This picture makes it grim, for- 
bidding, not to say ugly.”’ 

‘Well, as I implied, he is not handsome,” 
continued the general ; ‘* he is clumsily built, and 
when he talks he suggests the idea that he 
breathes with an effort. As a speaker he is what 
you English call ‘jerky,’ but he goes straight to 
the heart of his subject.’? Then the old warrior’s 
eyes lit up as he added : ‘‘ But, mon ami, King 
Honest Man is an intrepid soldier, an astute 
statesman and devoted patriot of Italy.” 

Lord Ronald Gower told me that when the 
general visited Cliveden he took him out one 
brilliant moonlight night for a quict row on the 
River Thames. The calm beauty of the sur- 
rounding country called out the poctic vein that 
was strong in the honest old patriot, and as they 
glided over the rippling water he recited several 
poems by Foscolo and Filicaza. He was seen at 
his best away from bustling crowds and demon- 
strative deputations. ‘Alone in that boat,” 
said Lord Ronald, ‘TI thought him the sweetest, 
simplest, most natural and charming of men.” 
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When the period of the general’s visit had ex- 
pired as the guest of the Duke of Sutherland, it 
was suggested that he should, if possible, spend a 
few days in the provinces. Birmingham, Glas- 
gow, Liverpool, Sheffield loudly clamored for 
short visits, and the toiling thousands of these 
iiportant work centres were feverish with anx- 
iety towclecome him. But all of these exciting ex- 
pressions of popular homage were more than the 
general's health could stand, and it was finally 
decided by friends and the doctors that it were 
wiser to return at once to Caprera ; so, after pleas- 
ant excursions to Windsor and Eton College— 
where the boys and the masters gave him a 
rousing reception—he left England, never to re- 
turn. 

Friends who afterward saw him in Italy— 
notably Kossuth—told me that he never wearied 
of talking of the profuse hospitality and thought- 
ful kindness of his English acquaintances. He 
had not the dimmest idea that his fame had 
spread to such wide extent in grand old England. 
For some time he seemed to forget all about his 
voyages to Brazil, the sieges in South America, 
the revolutions he had engaged in, even the de- 
tails of the battles of Palestrina and Velletri, of 
which he, at one time, over a pipe and a glass, 
was wont to discuss—all were forgotten for the 
time being in recalling the series of wonderful 
English ovations. ‘‘Had I been Alexander, 
Julius Cesar and Napoleon the Great, risen from 
the dead and rolled into one,’’ he declared to 
Kossuth, ‘‘I could not have been treated with 
greater distinction.” 

And he was poignantly touched by little inci- 
dents, and long remembered them. ‘While stay- 
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ing at Stafford House the Duchess of Sutherland 
placed in his bedroom a pretty water-color sketch 
of Caprera. She knew of his devotion to his 
island home, and the general never forgot this 
delicate compliment. Mr. Gladstone’s eloquence, 
he said, stirred and interested him, and he pro- 
tested that the English statesman’s fund of Greek 
and Italian knowledge was amazing. He doubted 
if there was a university professor in the whole 
length and breadth of his native land whose 
learning in regard to Italy was more exhaustive 
than that of Mr. Gladstone. He alluded to him 
as ‘‘a miracle of scholarship, with a phenomenal 
memory.” 

The last time I saw Garibaldi he was lying 
wounded and ill, sick in heart and body, ina 
small, dingy apartment of an obscure inn in the 
Tyrol. A worthy history of the brave old war- 
rior has not yet been written. The story of his 
adventurous, unselfish, patriotic life, from his 
young impulsive sailor days and his first flying 
visit to Rome down to the liberation of the Ital- 
ian capital, would make a grand volume worthy 
of the pen of a Thomas Babbington Macaulay, or 
that other illustrious Thomas, hight Carlyle, 
whose light of life went out in the misty shades 
of Chelsea. 

In thinking over the career of Garibaldi a 
passage from Sallust comes to my mind: “Is 
mihi demum vivere, et frui anima videtur, qui 
aliquo negotio intentus preclari facinoris aut 
artis bone, famam queerit,’’ which, freely trans- 
lated, thus reads : He alone appears to me to live 
and to enjoy life, who, being engaged in active 
scenes, seeks after reputation by famous actions 
or honest art.’’ 
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By E. PAULINE JOHNSON. 


Steep, with her tender balm, her touch so kind, 
Has passed. me by ; 

Afar I see her vesture, velvet-lined, 
Float silently ; 

O! Sleep, my tired eyes had need of thee! 

Is thy sweet kiss not meant to-night for me? 


Peace, with the blessings that I longed for so, 
Has passed me by; 

Where’er she folds her holy wings I know 
All tempests die ; 

O! Peace, my tired soul has need of thee! 

Is thy sweet kiss denied alone to me? 


Love, with her heated touches, passion-stirred, 
* Has passed me by; 
I called, ‘‘O stay thy flight,” but all unheard 
My lonely cry: 
O! Love, my tired heart had need of thee! 
Is thy sweet kiss withheld alone from me? 


Sleep, sister-twin of Peace, my waking eyes 
So weary grow! 
0! Love, thou wanderer from Paradise, 
Dost thou not know 
How oft my lonely heart has cried to thee? 
But Thou, and Sleep, and Peace, come not to me. 


i} 


‘“CHAEOW AIR YOU, JOSIAH? HEAVE TO! I WANT TO COME ALONGSIDE,”’ 


AT THE: GATEWAYS. OF THE - DAY. 


By RAYNER MAYNE. 


Jostan Burpick and Emory Babcock, mer- 
chants, of the city of New York, had been friends 
ftom childhood. Both had attended the same 
district school at Brookmead, in Central New 
York, and both had been brought up as earnest 
and devout members of the Seventh Day Baptist 
denomination, When the boys were about twelve 
years old their parents moved to a spot in New 
Jersey, where quite a number of Sabbatarians 
had clustered, and there prospered sufficiently 
in worldly matters to establish Josiah and Emory 
intrade in New York city, and the young men 
Were so fortunate in business that at the age of 
lity years they were rated at Bradstreets’ as 
multi-millionaires. 

Both had married wives of the same religious 
faith as themselves, and each was the father of 
one child, Josiah Burdick’s offspring being a 
boy, and Emory Babcock’s a girl. 

In the course of time these young folks grew 
up, and when young Harvey Burdick was about 
twenty, and Miranda Babcock seventeen, they 


began to think themselves in love, and no doubt 
they were, after a fashion, and though this at- 
tachment was a source of much gratification to 
their parents, they did not wish any undue haste 
in their union on account of youth. 

One day the elder Burdick said to his son : 

‘‘Harvey, how would you like to see the world 
on a yacht? I mean, how would you like me to 
buy a fine, large, roomy, comfortable yacht, hay- 
ing auxiliary steam power, with a good captain 
and a good crew, and take a two years’ cruise? 
Of course, I mean your mother to go with us, 
and I really think we could have a royal good 
time.”’ 

The young man seemed overjoyed at the pro- 
posal ; indeed he thought it was almost too good 
to be true, and said : 

‘Why, father, it would be delightful ; just 
exactly what I have always dreamed of as the 
very pinnacle of enjoyment. Of course, Mirandy 
would go with us ?”’ 

Josiah’s face clouded a little, as he answered : 
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‘No, my boy; Mirandy is to stay in New 
York. Your mother and I have talked this 
thing over very carefully, and we wish you and 
Mirandy to be separated for a couple of years, at 
least, in order that you may each test the sin- 
cerity of your love for the other. If it is of the 
regular eighteen-carat quality a sea voyage will 
make it all the stronger, and if it should turn 
out to be but a transient passion, then you will 
both be better off.” 

‘But, father, how can I leave her, and what 
would her parents think of my going away in 
such a manner ?”’ he asked. 

“*T have talked it over with Mirandy’s father 
and mother,’’ he answered, ‘‘and we are all of 
one mind. We want you children to be united, as 
we, neither of us, would countenance an alliance 
by either of you with anyone but a Sabbatarian ; 
but it has been mutually decided upon to separ- 
ate you for the next two years, and with this end 
in view, I have arranged for the purchase of such 
a yacht as I described, and she is now all ready 
for sea, and lying in the Erie Basin.” 

Four weeks after this conversation the yacht, 
with Mr. and Mrs. Josiah Burdick and Harvey, 
and a crew of forty men, passed Sandy Hook 
under steam, going east, and in fifteen days she 
was in Southampton Water. 

It is not the purpose of this story to describe 
any of the happy party’s travels, or the adven- 
tures of the Quail, though a history of the cruise 
would be highly entertaining from more stand- 
points than one. The yacht Quail, up to the 
time of her purchase by Josiah Burdick, had 
been known as the Falcon, but for reasons of his 
own the present proprietor had renamed the ves- 
sel and had her register changed by due process 
of law. 

After six months’ sojourn in the ports of the 
North Sea, Bultic and Mediterranean, the Quail’ s 
nose was pointed for the canal, as the far Kast 
was the goal. India, China, Japan and the isl- 
ands in the Archipelago were to be explored 
coastwise, and then Australia, New Zealand and 
the islands of the Pacific were to receive atten- 
tion, Honolulu being the last port before the 
homeward voyage to San Francisco, where the 
cruise was to end. 

Letters from the Babcocks, especially Miranda, 
frequently reached the yacht, and the young 
lady’s epistles to Harvey were the usual combi- 
nation of constant love, fell despair, undying 
hope and fervent longing, which that young gen- 
tleman would answer in suitably effusive lan- 
guage. 

One day, just after Miranda had received one 
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of these wonderful missives, a sudden and lumi- 
nous thought struck her, and she sought her 
father to communicate it to him. It was nothing 
more nor less than that the whole family should 
go to San Francisco, there purchase a stcam 
yacht, similar to the Quail, and cruise in Pacific 
waters in search of the Burdick family and their 
vessel, 

The fond father acquiesced immediately, and 
before many days advertisements appeared in 
the San Francisco Post, Chronicle and other dailies 
fora yacht of three hundred tons, fully equipped 
and with auxiliary steam power. 

The right kind of a craft was soon found, 
bought and paid for, and her name changed from 
the Mayflower to the Manna, and the Babeocks 
were soon at sca on the voyage to Honolulu, 
under sail, as it was calculated that the Quail 
would be found somewhere in that vicinity. On 
arriving in the land of the Kanakas it was ap- 
parent that the scriptural order of things was 
transposed, and that the Manna got there before 
the Quail, so after remaining in harbor long 
enough to complete coal, water and provisions, 
they put to sea again to search for their friends 
on the bosom of the broad Pacific. 

One Friday forenoon in Latitude 18° 20 N., 
Longitude 179° 40’ W., a sail was reported from 
the Manna’s masthead, close hauled on the star- 
board tack, and by two o’clock the vessels were 
near enough to exchange signals by the interna- 
tional code, and to the great joy of the Babcocks 
it was found to be the Quail, née Falcon, Mi- 
randa was in the most exuberant and irrepressible 
spirits, and indeed so were her father and mother, 
at the almost miraculous finding of the Quail; 
and all sail was clapped on to lessen the distance 
between the vessels. . 

The reader must remember that the Burdicks 
were in blissful ignorance of the nautical expedi- 
tion of the Babcocks, and the coming surprise 
that they would r€ceive, on finding out who were 
on board the Afanna, filled the hearts of the latter 
estimable family with most happy anticipations. 

As has been stated, it was nearly noon on Fri- 
day when the Quail hove in sight, and the dis- 
tance rapidly dcercased between the vessels, 
though it was noticed that no attempt was made 
by the Quail to help in performing this naval 
feat. On the contrary she jogged along under 
easy sail, and néver answered any signals after 
displaying her number under the code. The 
rapidity, however, with which the Manna was 
cleaving the waters soon brought her near enough 
to recognize on the deck of the Quail, through 
the binccular glasses, the features of Josiah Bur- 
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dick, who was sitting on a chair and reading 
what seemed to be a large Bible. 

At about four o’clock in the afternoon the 
yachts were close enough to speak through the 
trumpets, and Emory Babcock, seizing one of 
those doubtful aids to marine acoustics, yelled 
through it: 

‘“Haeow air you, Josiah? I’ve got the wife 
and Mirandy aboard. Heave to! I want to come 
alongside.” 

“Emory Babcock,’’ came the voice of Josiah, 
“Tcan hardly believe my eyes or my ears. Can 
it be possible that I find my old friend breaking 
of the Sabbath day? We are keeping, and you 
want me to commit a deadly sin, and have my 
crew break the seventh day a-heaving this ves- 
sel to.” 

“You're wrong, Josiah. Indeed you’ve made 
amistake. This is Friday, and it won’t be the 
Sabbath for two hours yet. You’re out in your 
reckoning one day !’? shouted Emory. 

Just at that moment Harvey Burdick, hearing 
the commotion on deck, came up from below, 
and seeing Miranda and the Babcocks within fifty 
feet of him, began to shout for joy and wave his 
hat in the air. 

“Harvey, you go right down below !”’ shouted 
the elder Burdick. ‘‘I’m not going to have the 
Sabbath profaned on board my vessel by you 
shouting like a Comanche Injun. If them 
people don’t know better, I ain’t going to have 
you committing sin before the Lord and my very 
eyes.” 

By this time the yachts were so close together 
that everything said on board of one could be 
plainly heard on the other. The Manna evidently 
was the fastest boat, and in order to retain her 
position under the lee quarter of the ark of the 
Burdicks, had to ease off her sheets and come up 
in the wind every now and then, and at last to 
take in her foresail. 

This superiority of sailing ‘was evidently dis- 
tasteful to Josiah Burdick, for he presently said, 
sternly: “It would be better for you, Emory 
Babeock, to let your people go below and rest, 
instead of working them like that on the Sab- 
bath. Don’t you mind the words: ‘In it thou 
shalt do no manner of work, thy man servant’ 
(that’s thy sailors) ‘within thy gates’ (that means 
on thy ship). Emory Babcock, I believe you 
are gone crazy.” ; 

“Joslah Burdick, indeed you are mistaken ; 
you area day ahead of time. You've lost one 
day clip and clean. Heave to, I want to shake 
hands with you, and have come all this way to 
do it ; and Mirandy is just crazy to see Harvey.” 
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There was no answer whatever to this last im- 
passioned appeal, and so the yachts jogged 
along until the lower limb of the setting sun got 
very near the horizon. Then Emory Babcock 
spoke again to Burdick, who sat reading his Bible 
on the companion hatch : 

“* Josiah, there’s mighty little time left, if you 
want to see your old friends. I shall begin to 
keep in about ten minutes.” 

Emory Babcock, not getting the slightest re- 
sponse to this last appeal, turned to his skipper 
and gave him some order. In another minute 
the foresail was reset, the sails reefed for the 
night, and the Manna was under the least amount 
of canvas possible for the successful navigation 
of the ship, and in her regular Sabbath trim. 
And now as the tropical sun sank perpendicu- 
larly below the horizon, leaving no twilight, but 
an almost immediate gloom, Emory Babcock and 
his family put on their usual Sabbath-keeping 
faces, and to outward appearance were lost to the 
knowledge that the Quail was anywhere within 
sight, much less where a biscuit could have easily 
been chucked on board of her. 

Just as the Babcocks had thus composed them- 
selves, according to immemorial custom, the 
voice of Josiah Burdick came booming over the 
waters: ‘‘Say, Emory ! I’m a-going to have my 
skipper run the Quail alongside of you, now that 
the Sabbath’s done. Harvey is most crazy to 
see Mirandy.”’ 

‘“‘There’s no one comes aboard this vessel 
until the even of the morrer, being the Sabbath 
day. No! Josiah Burdick, I ain’t made no 
mistake in my reckoning since we left ’ Frisco. 
Brother Burdick, let me entreat you not to forget 
your religion, but go to keeping at once. Cap- 
tain, don’t let that vessel come any closer,”’ said 
Babcock, turning to his commander. 

On this order the Manna bore up a couple of 
-points, slacking off the shects a little, so that she 
rapidly increased the distance between her and 
the Quail. Then the pall of night scttled over 
both vessels, and the sentinel stars set their watch 
in the sky, in the usual quiet, orthodox manner. 

At daylight next morning the Quail was in 
sight on the northeastern horizon, or rather her 
sails were, close hauled on the port tack with 
everything set that would draw. 

The Manna just moseyed along on the other 
tack until sunset, when the Babcock Sabbath be- 
ing over, all sail was put on her and she went 
in stays, and with a fine breeze, stood on all 
night in the same direction as the Quail, which 
was really attempting to beat up against the 
Northeast Trades to the Sandwich Islands. 
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Daylight on Sunday, to the great surprise of 

all on board, found the Quail about two miles on 
the Manna’s lee beam, showing plainly that the 
sailing qualities of the latter were of the higher 
order. 
The two yacht owners were now thoroughly 
incensed against each other, Babcock declaring 
he was not going to try and get aboard that 
dumb Quail any more, and Burdick knowing 
that he could not go aboard the Manna if he 
wanted to, by reason of her superior heels. They 
watched one another through their glasses for 
two or three hours, the Manna meanwhile draw- 
ing steadily ahead. No signals of greeting or in- 
quiry were made on either side, and the families 
of the yacht owners began to share the coldness 
that the fathers did to each other. Miss Miranda 
had got over her disappointment, and she not 
only made disparaging remarks about the Quail’s 
sailing qualities, but her invective included the 
whole Burdick tribe, nor omitting Harvey. 

About noon it was seen that the Quail was 
getting up steam, and shortly after her sails were 
furled, topmasts housed, and she shaped her 
course for Honolulu. 

When she was well out of sight, steam was got 
up on board the Manna, for the Babcocks, by 
this time, did not even want ‘‘those Burdicks ”’ 
to think that they were following their example 
in anything. In a few days they got to Hono- 
lulu, arriving in the night, and next morning 
found the Quail at anchor not very far from 
them, she having arrived the previous evening. 
So on this occasion, at least, the Quail and the 
Manna came in their proper order. 

That afternoon the whole of the Burdicks came 
alongside the Manna, but the frigidity of their 
reception was appalling, notwithstanding the hu- 
mility of Josiah Burdick, and the contrition with 
which he begged Emory’s pardon. He said: 
‘‘Emory, forgive me, old friend ; we did lose a 
day as I have just found out on shore. We 
must have slept a whole twenty-four hours some 
time on that yacht. Yes, you were right and I 


was wrong.”’ 
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“You'd better, Josiah Burdick,’’ said Emory 
Babcock, ‘‘ be asking the Almighty to forgive you 
for your sin in breaking His Sabbath. No, 
Brother Burdick, all is at an end between us. I 
could never intrust my child with the son of a 
Sabbath-breaker. I think you had better he 
going on board your own vessel and pray.’”’ 

Back on board the Quail went the Burdicks, 
the whole Babcock family watching their distress 
with malign satisfaction at having so completely 
turned the tables on them. Indced the fickle 
Miranda appeared the most jubilant of the party, 
and she declared she was glad she had discovered 
the wickedness of the Burdicks before she bore 
their name. 

That evening in Honolulu the masters of the 
two yachts met on shore, and made very merry 
over the whole affair. 

“Why didn’t you tell ’em, cap, that you'd 
have to take in an cxtry Friday ?” said the skip- 
per of the Manna to the Quail’ s commander. 

‘* Well, mate, it wouldn’t have been any use, 
they never would have believed me. Them Sab- 
batarians thinks the earth is flat, and that they 
have the same day all over the world. But, 
as a fact, when you spoke us we were in 179° 30 
East, and it wasn’t time to change. My old 
man was right, but I didn’t intend to say any- 
thing about altering the time until we got to 
Honolulu. There, as they have done, I knew they 
would find out they were keeping the wrong 
day, as the people were all twenty-four hours 
behind us. They never would have believed me.” 

‘Well, I knew we went cast of the 180th merid- 
ian at three o’clock that day,’’ said the captain 
of the Manna; ‘‘but I didn’t dare to tell old 
Babcock that we’d have to jump a day, and 
cut him out of his Sabbath altogether. Bless 
your soul, he’d have had a conniption fit.” 

‘‘There’s one thing, old man,’’ said the 
Quail’s commander; ‘‘they’]l never get any 
converts to the Seventh Day Baptists from nav- 
igators,’’ 

‘IT should say not,’’ said the master of the 
Manna. ‘‘ What are you going to take?’ 
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By OLive F. Gunsy. 


In country neighborhoods at the South, in 
Georgia and the Carolinas, the church is the ra- 
diating point from whence emanates all social 
brightness. When a young man wants to pay 
a girl particular attention, to take the initial step 


which shall start him on the road to courtship, 
he asks her to ride home with him from church. 

It would seem a simple, natural proceeding 
enough for two young people, going in the same 
direction, to drive together, but for the would-be 
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suitor to cross the rubicon which divides the 
men's side from the women’s side of the prem- 
ises, separate the young woman from her family, 
escurt her to his buggy, establish her therein, 
and drive off with her in the face of the whole 
congregation, is an ordeal which sends the blood 
surging even to the tips of his ears, and causes 
him to look very like a boiled lobster, as he 
gathers up the reins and sets off with his precious 
freight. ‘‘Jake Hannon drove Luella home to- 
‘ day’? is recounted at more than one mid-day 
meal, and the man who drove and the maid who 
was driven are subjects of interested remark. 

Unhampered by the conventionalities of city 
life, or even the interdictions of a small town in 
haste to ape the manners of a city, the wooing 
and winning of a life-partner ought, to all ap- 
pearance, be comparatively plain sailing for the 
country suitor. His enslaver lives in the same 
township, under the care of the same pastor, 
physician and circuit judge as himself. His so- 
cial horizon is hers. His worldly perspective 
also. He knows the distinctive traits of her dis- 
position since childhood, and she knows his 
idiosyncrasies as well as they each know what 
the other is accustomed to having for breakfast, 
or dinner, or supper. He knows her people as 
she knows his, as their grandparents and great~ 
grandparents knew each otner, before them, in 
those long-settled districts, where the same names 
are preserved in the same neighborhoods, gener- 
ation after generation, and the outspreading fam- 
ily trees so entwine and intertwine that the ques- 
tion of individual relationship becomes a problem. 

Courtship under these apparently simple con- 
ditions, however, is hedged about with embar- 
rassments as perplexing as the most inflexible 
edicts of ‘‘good form’? or the espionage of the 
most alert duenna—embarrassments resulting 
from the native awkwardness and diffidence of 
the parties themselves. 

From earliest childhood they are accustomed 
to seeing the line of demarcation for the sexes 
plainly indicated. As children the boys sit on 
one side of the school-house, the girls on the 
other. At recess the boys play on their side 
of the yard and the girls on theirs. At Sun- 
day-school and church the same rule is observed. 
There is no common meeting ground where the 
barriers of sex are obliterated, and where the 
young people may romp together in careless ig- 
norance that a possible sweetheart for each and 
all exists among the number. When school days 
ate over, and church socials, pound parties, 
and other august festivities become of interest, 
the women and girls invariably entertain them- 
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selves in their own fashion, in a separate apart- 
ment, independent of the men, and the men 
amuse themselves after their kind, the two fac- 
tions seldom meeting except at the supper or 
dinner which accentuates dhe occasion. 

In vain does the hostess, who has some vague 
intuition that a better arrangement might be 
managed, endeavor to mingle these opposing 
elements. 

‘¢Come into the next room and talk with the 
girls,’’ she begs, and some few young men ven- 
ture as far as the open door, where they stand 
bashful and undetermined, wishing to enter, yet 
afraid to do so, and the girls, aware of the situ- 
ation, yet not knowing how to better it, make 
pretense of interest in each other, or else sit silent, 
ignoring the wistful faces in view. 

Things brighten a little, lose somewhat of con- 
straint, if someone be present who can play 
“* Don’t care how you share’em,”’ or ‘‘ Run, nig- 
ger, run,’’ on fiddle or piano, with ‘‘ Don’t be 
angry with me, darling,’’ as an alternative. The 
guests find their voices under cover of the rhythm, 
and some bold youth may even sidle up close 
enough to a girl to ask her how all are at home, 
or if her pa likes the pointer pup he sent him. 

This, however, is the culmination of liveliness 
during the evening, unless, indeed, the entertain- 
ment be at the house of some member reckless 
enough of reputation to risk the performance of 
a game of ‘‘ Steal Partners,’’ or ‘‘ Move Kitchen 
Furniture.’ Of dancing, or anything even dis- 
tantly approaching so lax a diversion, there is no 
hint. Does not the pastor of the neighborhood 
church spend the most of his time and the most 
of his eloquence in denouncing dancing as an in- 
vention of the devil, as an amusement indulged 
in only by the sinful and depraved ? 

At the picnics and barbecues held in the spring 
and midsummer, the chance for freedom of in- 
tercourse between the young and unattached 
members of the community is even less than at 
the winter social or ‘‘infair,’’ owing to the 
unlimited space of the site chosen for the festiy- 
ity. The girls all sit demurely in rows on benches 
provided for their accommodation, or promenade 
in groups bencath the trees, the young men cen- 
tring at a decorous distance, or, if starting off to 
walk, not venturing to take the direction chosen 
by the girls. No wonder, then, that when a 
young man makes up his mind to marry he feels 
that he had almost rather forego his desires than 
take the conspicuous stand necessary to the 
achievement of success. 

He usually hesitates and gives way to his 
qualms of bashfulness until the chance remark 
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of a comrade precipitates movement in the mat- 
ter nearest his heart. ‘‘ Aunt Mary Ann’s Lo- 
retta has got to be a mighty good-lookin’ girl,”’ 
whispers this comrade during preaching, when 
the horrors of damnation depicted in no uncer- 
tain terms by a stentorian voice, might well have 
inhibited such discovery on his part. It is then 
that the would-be suitor, who for months has 
secretly worshiped at Loretta’s. shrine, realizes 
that he must be up and doing. But how to man- 
age this herculean undertaking—how let the girl 
know that he loves her? that is the question 
that causes him, in his abstraction, to throw 
more corn to the shotes that afternoon than is 
their usual allowance, and to forget for full five 
minutes that the next day is “sales day,’’? and 
he is going to town to trade off the gray mare, 
who is balking badly, but makes a good show in 
harness. 

In casting about for an entering wedge in this 
momentous campaign, two things suggest them- 
selves to him—the one is to make a visit to 
Loretta on a Saturday afternoon, the other to 
invite her to drive home from church on Sunday. 
Due deliberation determines him in favor of the 
visit. 

He has often been to the house on matters of 
business or accommodations, but never on a 
Saturday afternoon, dressed up in his best 
clothes. The dogs bark insistently, as he goes 
up the walk from the gate, and sniff at his heels 
as though he were a stranger. Two or three 
heads look from the house windows at his ap- 
proach ; an inner door slams hastily ; suppressed 
voices come to him from behind the partition, 
and he feels that tne import of his presence 
there, at that time and in that garb, has been 
borne in on the family consciousness. It is too 
late to retreat, but he is perturbed in spirit and 
perspiring freely. 

‘¢Made much fodder this year?’ inquires his 
inamorata’s father, after preliminary greetings 
are over. 

‘¢Middlin’,’? responds the visitor, mopping 
his damp forehead with a musk-scented hand- 
kerchief, and then the host flings another piece 
of fat wood on the fire, and remarks incidentally 
that he thinks they’!l have ‘‘ fallin’ weather.” 

Presently Aunt Mary Ann bustles in, pokes 
up the fire afresh, inquires about cach member 
of his family connection in turn, and subsides 
into a wooden rocker, with the remark that 
they’re just through boiling cane, and he can 
have some of the sorghum, if he likes, at Uncle 
Jim-Dick’s on his way home. 

One by one the various members of the house- 
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hold arrive in the sitting room: the maiden 
aunt, the visiting cousin, the younger girls and 
Loretta herself, wearing a clean calico dress and 
fresh white apron, shining from the impress of 
the smoothing iron. The visitor rises and shakes 
hands with her, as he has with each newcomer, 
and responds to the usual inquiry concerning 
his health ; then the girl makes her way to the 
furthermost corner of the circle, and sits down, 
with yards of clean-scrubbed floor between her 
and the guest, while a momentous silence settles 
upon the room. 

Aunt Mary Ann clears her throat two or three 
times, and complains of a cold; but for thisa 
pin could be heard to drop in the tranquil still- 
ness. 

‘* Are the roads good around here ?”’ the visit- 
ing cousin ventures after a time. 

‘Pretty fair,’? answers Loretta’s suitor, and 
continues to stare steadily into the fire while a 
feeble interchange of questions and answers goes 
on around him. 

There is solemn and silent communion of this 
kind for another half hour, and then, with a des- 
perate effort at unconcern, the visitor announces 
that he ‘must be going,’? and looks around for 
his hat. : 

Not once has he heard the sound of Loretta’s 
voice. Not once has he glanced at her, or she at 
him, yet as he makes his way out to his buggy 
he feels relieved, as if part of the load was lifted 
from his mind. 

‘“Come again when it’s so’s you kin,”’ Aunt 
Mary Ann called after him, as he walked down 
the path, and he knows that his intentions are 
understood, and perhaps not disapproved by his 
prospective mother-in-law, whatever the girl her- 
self may think on the subject. 

‘‘ Mike Brown’s bay was hitched in front of 
Aunt Mary Ann’s gate when I come by” is 
announced at sundry supper tables that evening, 
and soon it is whispered around that Mike Brown 
is ‘‘ going after’’ Loretta. 

The young man finds himself, now that the 
ice is broken, in rather the position of a hero. 
The women who stop outside the church after 
service on Sundays, to swap crochet patterns and 
remedies for rheumatism, inquire into their neigh- 
bor’s joys and mishaps, and furtively note what 
their neighbors have on, smile encouragingly on 
him as he passes; old men slap him on the 
shoulder and wish him good luck, without allud- 
ing in words to the subject of their thoughts. As 
for his boon companions, they look upon him 
with new respect, as one having shown ability 
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It is very probable that if no one else courts 
Loretta she will marry Mike, and equally prob- 
ble that no one in that neighborhood will dream 
of interfering with Mike’s plainly evinced inten- 
tions, Maybe a year or two will pass before the 
suitor is able to muster sufficient courage for an 
avowal ; a year or two of agonizing visits like the 
one on that memorable Saturday, of repressed 
longings and secret hankerings. It may be during 
the delirious excitements of camp-meeting inter- 
course that the question is popped (if anything 
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as eccentric as a ‘‘pop’’ can be associated with 
Mike’s method of love-making) ; it may be in the 
calmer moments of the quarterly conference or 
in the distracting seances of the ‘‘social,’’ but, 
wherever it be or however it be, you may de- 
pend upon it that Mike started and stopped, 
begun and backed out a half dozen times ; 
that he was in a state of mind bordering on 
distraction, and that he heaved a sigh of relief 
from the bottom of his soul when it was all 
over. 


A MASQUERADING ROMANCE. 


1 By ELLA RoDMAN CHURCH. 


Two peopLe, who might have just stepped out 
of picture frames, stood confronting each other 
in mutual surprise. One was a young lady— 
the very counterpart of Martha Dandridge before 
she became Mrs. Custis ; the other was Wash- 
ington, the young surveyor—the same frank, 
manly face and stalwart figure, with the turned- 
up hat and full colonial attire. 

This meeting, however, was not at all histor- 
wal, and it was decidedly embarrassing. Pres- 
ently a most welcome voice said : ‘‘ Patty, allow 
me to present my friend, Mr. Washington. Mr. 
Washington, my cousin, Miss Beach.” 

“What is your other name ?”’ asked the young 
lady, laughingly, as her hostess disappeared. 
“Tean’t call you ‘Mr. Washington.’ ”’ 

“George,” was the prompt reply. ‘‘I shall 

be honored to have you use my ‘front name,’ if 
you prefer it’? : 
_ Miss Beach looked dignified. She, too, was 
in masquerading guise, and supposed the gentle- 
man’s name to be worn for the occasion, like his 
dress, 

“My name really is Washington,”’ continued 
the offender, and ‘George’ at that. I scarcely 
dare to add that I am also a surveyor.”’ 

There were dimples now in the girl’s peachy 
checks, and her eyes were full of laughter ; but 
she blushed vividly under the admiring gaze of 
her new acquaintance, as she asked demurcly : 
“Where is the little hatchet 2” 

“T buried that long ago,’? was the laughing 
reponse, ‘and have told, I fear, a great many 
lies since then. But what a wonderful place this 
house is! and this Washington Room is such an 
original idea,”? 


Itwas the idea of a man whose best energies ' 


had not been given to money-making, in spite of 
his success therein, and who had built an ideal 
mansion on the spot where his humble birth- 
place once stood. He was an American of the 
Americans ; and one of his fads, as his wife called 
it, was his ‘‘ Washington Room.’ Of this room 
he was justly proud ; fitted up, as it was, with 
perfect duplicates of the furniture then in vogue 
in handsome parlors. 

He had even secured one of those high, white 
mantels, with the narrowest of shelves and fes- 
toons of flowers by way of carved ornament ; 
and an admirable portrait of the Father of His 
Country just over it was supplemented below by 
tall silver candlesticks and attenuated little por- 
celain vases. Such delightfully upright and 
stony-hearted chairs, too, are not often seen, 
while the sofa left nothing to be desired, except 
in the way of comfort. An aged spinnet and a 
spindle-legged card table completed the list of 
movables in the bare-looking room. 

Every part of the house was in a perfect glow 
of warmth and brightness, and the broad stair- 
case, with its numerous landings, was decorated 
with pictures and statuary, while the gleam of 
the great wood fire in the square hall lent light 
and color to the scene. Each room was a poem, 
the bedrooms being furnished to represent differ- 
ent flowers—the Rose in pink, the Lily in white 
and gold, the Morning-glory in blue, cte., while 
parlor and drawing room were harmonious com- 
binations of almost every color. It was not only 
an clegant house, but quite different from the 
houses one usually sees, 

Into all this magnificence little Patty Beaen 
nad glided with a convietion that she was en- 
tirely out of place, and she came downstairs that 
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evening step by step, as a child does, to prolong 
the time of her appearance, devoutly wishing 
that she could run away and hide herself instead. 
‘Martha Washington,’? indeed! If Cousin 
Louise had only left her in peace in her garnet 
silk ! But now she was so wretchedly conspicuous. 

For the 22d of February was kept with all the 
honors at ‘‘Knightswood,’’ and Mr. and Mrs. 
Knight always had guests with them at that 
time, with a number of temporary visitors from 
the adjacent city. 

During the previous summer Mrs. Knight had 
spent a fortnight with her cousin, Dr. Beach, in 
one of the New Jersey towns, having been taken 
ill there and delayed accordingly, with sweet, 
little, dark-eyed Patty to nurse her. There was 
something about the dainty maiden that fairly 
won her heart. She was not very happily situ- 
ated at home, with a stepmother and many half- 
brothers and sisters—though bravely making the 
best of it—and Mrs. Knight resolved then and 
there to give ‘‘the child,’’ who looked sixteen 
but was really twenty, a chance to distinguish 
herself. 

Of course, like the woman of the world that 
she was, she quite forgot her obligation and 
succeeding gratitude until a convenient time 
came for remembering both ; and this happened 
to be while making preparations for the Wash- 
ington party on the 22d of February. Patty, 
whose very name coincided, bore a strong resem- 
blance to the more renowned Martha; and if 
dressed in proper costume, this likeness would 
be very striking. Afresh young girl, too, pretty 
and attractive, was a desirable addition in a 
house where there were no daughters ; and Dr. 
Beach received, rather to his surprise, a very cor- 
dial letter from his fashionable cousin, requesting 
the loan of his eldest daughter for an indefinite 
period. 

It was not easy to spare her from her numerous 
duties, but she went, taking with her, as she in- 
nocently supposed, a very nice wardrobe. Cousin 
Louise, however, coolly took her to pieces ; but 
when she had put her together again, revised and 
corrected, Patty could not but acknowledge the 
improvement. 

But when, on Washington’s Birthday, she was 
attired in a rich dress of old-fashioned brocade, 
with elbow sleeves edged with dainty lace and a 
’kerchief of the same crossed on her bosom—while 
the ripples of her dark-auburn hair were combed 
back from her face, showing the square white 
forehead, with a single thick curl falling behind 
one ear—she felt uncomfortably shy and wished 
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that Cousin Louise had not insisted on her 
masquerading as such a stately personage. 

The other guests, however, were also masquer- 
ading : Lafayette was a prominent personage, 
and the hostess herself had chosen to appear as 
a French marquise. She was so elegant that 
Patty felt quite afraid of her, after that glimpse in 
the dressing room; and she went downstairs 
slowly and reluctantly to encounter the young 
surveyor, who bore as strong a resemblance to 
his distinguished namesake as the young lady 
did to hers. 

The evening proved a very enjoyable one, after 
all; and when it was over George Washington 
still stayed on at Knightswood. His modesty, 
perhaps, was not equal to his merit, for he mani- 
fested no symptoms of a retiring nature—until 
Miss Beach received a summons to return to the 
bosom of her deserted family. The crocuses and 
snowdrops had come out, and so had the measles ; 
there were three sick children now, and there 
might be five, therefore the eldest daughter must 
come home without delay. 

To one person at Icast Patty’s course was ut- 
terly exasperating. She appeared to think that 
everything must give way to measles ; and when 
Mr. Washington timidly suggested another sub- 
ject for her consideration, she replied rather ir- 
relevantly that she thought he was engaged in 
surveying. 

‘*He surveys his own property,” said Mrs. 
Knight, who happened to overhear this remark, 
“but I never knew of his surveying anything 
else. What put such an idea into your head?” 

Patty’s reproachful eyes spoke volumes, when 
Cousin Louise had retired ; but she only said: 
‘You did well to bury the hatchet.”’ 

‘‘Perhaps,’’ was the unexpected response; 
‘you will kindly remember that I did not pro- 
fess to be a surveyor. I said that ‘I scarccly 
dared to add that.’ I did not dare, because it 
was not true.”’ 

Then this degenerate George Washington grad- 
ually recovered from his crestfallen expression, 
and bloomed out into a highly-satisfied state of 
mind, having succeeded in persuading Miss Patty 
that it was his duty to sec her safely to her fa- 
ther’s door. 

On the next anniversary of Washington's 
Birthday Mrs. Knight had the pleasure of con- 
templating the same handsome couple—now with 
but one name between them—who had person- 
ated the Father and Mother of their country the 
year before, as the satisfactory result o! one of 
her best-managed plans. 
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CuaptER XIITI.— (ContinueEp). 


.|HE mansion and its 
grounds presented a cer- 
tain gloominess and lack 
of life,"at once depress- 
ing and suggestive. The 
giant oaks stretched 
naked branches across 
the broad, graveled car- 
riage-way. Sere and 
dead leaves flitted before the raw, cold gusts of 
winter wind. The shrubbery shook its stalks 
and stems in melancholy subjugation to the will 
of the boisterous blast. Now and then a green 
leaf of some half-hardy shrub clung in desperate 
tenacity to a sheltered branch. It soon must go, 
as all else in this mutable creation. Closed win- 
(ow blinds, darkened rooms and suppressed 
Voices imparted funereal gloom to the mansion. 
Recent bereavement and unaffected grief defined 
themselves on every side. The old colonel had 
gone to rest in the churchyard with his kindred ; 


but the old colonel was missed by servants and 
tenantry. 


Mrs. Gwynne received the courteous squire 
With effusive cordiality in the dim light of the 
drawing room. Her ideas of grief tolerated noth- 
ing brighter, 

“Tt wouldn’t look at all distressed to flaunt 
the shutters back,’? she informed Kizzie. 

Trescott, excusing himself upon the plea of 
business, departed to the library. . 

“Luncheon will be served in ten minutes, Mr. 
Trescott. Don’t be so wrapped up in business 
. to keep us waiting,’ Mrs. Gwynne reminded 

im. 


She spread out her crape ostentatiously and 
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shook her finger at him in lively warning, then 
set herself to entertain the squire. 

As Trescott crossed the hall, John Erskine’s 
nephew bristled in. 

‘‘One moment, Trescott,’’? he said, briskly. 
‘* You are going to read the will this afternoon?’ 

‘Yes, at three this afternoon the will is to be 
opened,”’ replied the lawyer. 

‘Very good—very good. Have you any ob- 
jection to the presence of myself and friend—out 
there,’’—he made a motion over his shoulder 
with his thumb—‘‘ Porter, you know—being 
present ?”’ 

*‘T undertake to say for Colonel Castleton’s 
granddaughter that she has no objection,”’ an- 
swered the lawyer. 

‘Very good—very good. At three sharp, 
then.”? And the little man darted out, while 
Trescott went on into the study. 

He sat down at the table where he had written 
and talked so often with his old friend. Folding 
his arms upon the green cloth, he relapsed into 


the perplexing abstraction visibly possessing him 


in these last few days. A horrible dilemma 
forced itself upon him. Two terrible alterna- 
tives flanked him, and the lawyer knew that he 
could not go on marching between them. If he 
enacted the part of friend and protector to Jet, 
he must bring disgrace upon the man now, in 
spite of all things, her husband. Duty to Jet 
impelled him to institute search for the diamond. 
And in whose hands might it be found? The 
lawyer knit his brows in a dark, harassed frown. 
Not the smallest doubt arose in his mind as to 
where suspicion must lie. Everything in the 
past and future pointed to Gabriel as the man 
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who had robbed the escritoire of its gem. The 
communication of John Erskine must be dealt 
with, and in doing that Trescott shuddered at 
the certainty of fixing on Gabriel another more 
terrible crime—a crime for which men must 
stand under a black beam, awaiting a shameful 
death. He owed justice something. He knew 
that the penalty of sin should be paid, that Jet 
herself should not be defrauded or deluded. 
Nevertheless, while he cared for her rights, did 
he not bring ignominy and disgrace upon her? 
The community accepted Gabriel upon the plane 
of his present position. His mother might be of 
questionable origin, but his father’s son must 
hold a place among gentlemen. An inexorable 
hand seemed to force the lawyer to shatter the 
fabric of Gabriel’s shameless security and over- 
whelm Jet with the uttermost pangs of degrada- 
tion. The pitiless little Erskine drove him on- 
ward, where else he might have flinched for the 
sake of Jct. Perhaps, at last, justice had not 
been so grossly outraged when the assassin dealt 
John Erskine his death-blow. Possibly Nemesis 
scored his debit page as barely canceled by the 
fatal deed. When all was done, who could won- 
der that the malignity of the revenge he had 
wrought upon another should recoil upon him- 
self. 

‘¢The innocent have suffered most,’’ Trescott 
said to himself, bitterly. 

The innocent had been wronged. 
terrible dilemma remained. 

The lawyer sat in his old friend’s chair. Be- 
fore him was John Erskine’s dying communica- 
tion, with its horrible exposures and irreparable 
wrong. Behind him stood the robbed eserctoire, 
with its empty compartment, demanding restitu- 
tion of Jet’s property and inheritance. 

“God! what is best?’ he cried out in the 
torture of doubt and responsibility upon him. 
On the one hand was this second Erskine already 
weaving the web of evidence around Gabriel. 
On the other hand was Jet and her honorable old 
family, never attainted by disgrace. Surely she 
would prefer to lose the diamond and throw the 
penumbra of reticence over the two frauds im- 
posed upon her. But there was Erskine, this 
dreadful Erskine, jangling the kevs of the scan- 
dal and wrong, preparatory to unlocking it for 
the world. Solomon summoned him to luncheon, 
with the solution of his difficulties still evading 
him. Plainly the rigid observance of duty called 
for punishment of iniquity, but two lives lay at 
Gabriel’s door. Might not poor little Jet go 
down under the evil hand which had requited 
perfidy for generosity. 


Still the 
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Luncheon could not be called a quiet repast 
when Mrs. Gwynne and the squire chattered in 
such pleasant vivacity. After luncheon Mrs. 
Gwynne took the squire under her wing, and 
was apparently much surprised when Solomon 
summoned both to the library to hear the last 
will of the last Castleton. 

“‘Dear, dear! Who could have thought of 
such a thing? The will, indeed! Why, I quite 
forgot there was a will,’’ she declared. ‘‘ Where 
is poor, darling Jet? I suppose she is not com- 
ing down.”’ 

‘We are waiting for her now,”’ was the law- 
yer’s quiet reply. 

He laid a packet of papers on the table in 
front of him, and sat down without further no- 
tice of the colonel’s sister-in-law. Far back in 
the room the house servants sat in respectful si- 
lence. Near one of the windows Gabriel lounged, 
dividing his attention between the drear land- 
scape without and the group within. Opposite 
him two strangers had quictly entered and be- 
stowed themselves on a sofa. They were Ers- 
kine and Porter. Noticeably both men observed 
Gabriel—a _ sharp, curious, stealthy scrutiny. 
Very evidently any interest they might have in 
what was going on centered upon Gabriel’s share 
in it. Gabriel himself evinced an uneasy con- 
sciousness of their presence. He turned his back 
to them, and steadily averted his face. Never- 
theless an occasional furtive glance from under 
his shaggy brows proved to more than two pair 
of eyes an odd suspicion of their intent. The 
overseer and his brother stood near the study 
door, quite awed by the presence of Mrs..Gwynne 
and her crape. Everybody waited for Jet. In- 
stinctively they felt that Jet stepped into the 
ample niche occupied by the old colonel. The 
door opened noiselessly at last, and Jet appeared. 

Solomon rolled his master’s chair to the table 
beside the lawyer, and without observing it, the 
girl sat in her grandfather's place. The long 
lashes were heavy with tears ; her lip quivered ; 
the slender hands trembled as they lay listlessly 
upon the leathern arms of the chair. The golden 
hair seemed to catch a glow from the fire. It 
glistened and gleamed in the warm light of the 
coals. Trescott untied the red tape slowly and 
opened the testamentary wishes of the dominant 
old colonel. 

‘This will was made shortly before the death 
of Colonel Castleton,’’ he said, mechanically. 

‘The dear, dear colonel !’ softly interjected 
Mrs. Gwynne. ‘Who could have thought his 
end so near ?”’ 

The lawyer cleared his throat and began to 
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read. The document might have been con- 
densed in one pithy line, ‘‘ Everything in trust 
to Jet,”’ save a few legacies to Solomon and each 
of his house servants, down to the veriest mite of 
akitchen scullion. 

Not a farthing to Mrs. Gwynne or Gabriel. 
Not a doit could be touched or handled by any- 
one except Jet herself, and that must be drawn 
from trustees. They were Barry Wyndham and 
Treseott himself—men not likely to be bullied or 
heguiled. Evidently, at that moment of chang- 
ing his purpose and intentions, Cadmus Castle- 
ton had decided to leave no doubt as to the lega- 
tee of the diamond—that, too, was devised to 
his granddaughter. 

“The diamond purchased for me in Calcutta, 
and to which I am indebted for the ill will of my 
neighbor, John Erskine, I forbear solely on his 
own account to explain why it should have pro- 
cured me this rancor. Suffice it to say that, as 
Ihave respected his feelings throughout my life, 
I shall respect his memory by maintaining a 
rigid silence upon the origin of his enmity to 
myself.” 

The lawyer finished reading ; his voice ceased 
abruptly. He laid down the legal paper without 
remark or comment. 

“Where is that diamond ?”’ inquired the sharp 
voice of Erskine, rising nervously from his seat. 

Trescott glanced at Jet. Her eyes had filled 
with tears, The diamond connected itself in her 
mind inseparably with the death of her grand- 
father, 

“Ifthe diamond occasioned that ill will to- 
ward Colonel Castleton—an ill will lasting for 
years and prompting him to become particeps 
criminis in an infamous piece of villainy—I may 
be forgiven for asking some questions in refer- 
ence to it,” continued the thin, positive tones of 
John Erskine’s nephew. 

Gabriel gave a sullen growl. A brutally sav- 
age look crept over his features as he waited for 
Trescott’s reply. The lawyer passed his hand 
over his eyes slowly. It seemed merely a gesture 
of inexpressible weariness, made to gain time. 
Probably in that instant his decision was taken. 
Possibly he perceived that the dreadful difficulty 
of his dilemma was solved by this persistent Ers- 
kine, A sense of default in duty to the interest 
ofthe trust reposed in him may have urged the 
avowal, 

“The diamond has been stolen,’’ he answered. 
_ The instinct of the sleuthhound roused at once 
in Erskine. An exclamation of astonishment in 
Yarlous notes burst from the little assemblage. 
Loudest of all was Mrs. Gwynne. 
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‘Stolen ! Great Heavens ! what wickedness !’” 
Nevertheless, Mrs. Gwynne’s coarse, red com- 
plexion became of a yellow white. 

‘“ When was it stolen ?’ demanded Erskine. 

‘Tt was stolen within the last three days of 
Colonel Castleton’s life,’ was the evasive answer. 

‘* Have you searched the house and premises ? 
Have you telegraphed the principal cities ? Such 
a diamond could not be offered for sale without 


exciting suspicion and remark,’’ rapidly ques- 


tioned the man who could not be gilenced. 

“Pardon me,’ interposed the quiet man in 
black, whom he called Porter, ‘‘ did you say that 
this diamond disappeared within the last three 
days of Colonel Castleton’s life ?”’ 

‘‘The man who murdered John Erskine is the 
man who robbed Colonel Castleton of his dia- 
mond !’’ shricked Erskine, catching the idea be- 
fore Porter had time to voice it. 

‘*Possibly,’’? was the lawyer’s brief response. 
He folded his papers in the mechanical way of 
one neither seeing nor hearing the conversation 
suddenly breaking forth around him. His open 
acknowledgment of the robbery might be at least 
unwise. Plainly both Erskine and Porter were 
surprised at such apparent lack of prudence and 
diplomacy. He had, as it were, advertised the 
theft, without taking precautionary measures. 
Trescott owned to himself that he hazarded much 
by such precipitation. Nevertheless, it was with 
Jet’s husband that he dealt. The lawyer drew 
a mental indictment of Gabriel, or Gabricl’s 
mother, for that one crime. Whether he merely 
added it to a black category Trescott per- 
haps dared not admit to himself. A shadowy 
hope that Gabriel might forestall any further 
publicity to this matter by restoring the dia- 
mond prompted his utterance. If he could but 
abridge that black letter category—for Jet’s sake ! 

The listeners one after another quietly slipped 
out of the library to talk over the surprising epi- 
sode. Erskine and Porter departed, unconscious 
of the scowl upon Gabriel’s countenance as he 
glanced after them. Mrs. Gwynne, forcibly re- 
minded of the ‘dear, dear colonel,’? hurricd 
away to hunt her handkerchief. Squire Wynd- 
ham approached the table. The intense admira- 
tion in the gaze he had riveted upon the graceful 
figure of the colonel’s granddaughter became 
even more open. Jet raised her lashes suddenly, 
The great mournful eyes met his. They scemed 
to reveal their soft, shy, lustrous depths in one 
swift glance, and then were downcast. She rose 
from her chair when he came nearer, and with 
the slightest possible inclination of the finely 
poised Greek head, left the library. , 
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‘On my honor, Trescott, she is the hand- 
somest woman of the day. What magnificent 
eyes! but how shy she is,’? commented the 
squire. ‘‘The truth is, Trescott,’? he went on 
in a changed tone, ‘‘that will amazes me. Of 
course, Colonel Castleton did not understand 
what, as John Erskine is now dead, need be no 
longer a secret. Barry is out in the silver re- 
gions. God knows where the boy has gone. 
This is Barney, who has been with me, and who 
married his cousin, Mathilde. I fear that asa 
trustee Barry will be useless.”’ 

‘Colonel Castleton learned that it was a case 
of mistaken identity the day after Gabriel mar- 
ried Jet,’’ replied the lawyer. 

‘From whom did he learn it? Barney has 
done the same thing so often. He is a reckless 
fellow ; always coming out with the strange im- 
punity a dare-devil somehow seems to carry along 
with him. It is confoundly strange that any- 
body should have penetrated the boy’s mad esca- 

pade.’’ 

‘¢Colonel Castleton learned the truth of it from 
John Erskine himself,’’ responded Trescott. 

The lively heedlessness of the squire’s manner 
disappeared. 

‘“‘John Erskine himself,’? he echoed. ‘‘It 
was from him the secret had been so sedulously 
guarded.”’ 

‘It was no secret; he concealed his knowl- 
edge of the truth to further the terrible revenge 
he had designed upon Colonel Castleton for an 
affront in the past. If ever an apparently harm- 
less jest, as one might call it, wrought evil, this 
confounding of the identity of Barry and Barney 
Wyndham has been irreparably disastrous.”’ 

The clear-cut features of the pleasant squire 
overcast with perhaps a gravity than which no 
deeper had been there since his favorite racer 
lost the odds laid upon her. 

“¢ Bien,’ he concluded, with a sigh, ‘‘one 
can’t always be right, and Tam not au fait on 
Barry’s affairs. The boy had something in the 
wind besides adventure when he headed west- 
ward. Some day we will be informed, perhaps; 
at all events, nothing either of wrong or dishonor 
can be laid at his door, else old Cadmus Castle- 
ton would never have made him trustee, and 
possibly legatee, of his. granddaughter.” 

“T only hope for his own sake that Barry 
Wyndham will be years absent in the silver re- 
gions,’’ was all the lawyer said. 

Squire Wyndham smiled his old radiant, win- 
ning smile. 

“My dear Trescott, Iam too much of a phi- 


losopher to inquire into disagreeable matters. -’ 
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Barry has no debts, and a man without duns 
and creditors must be happy. Pray don’t men- 
tion it, if there is any annoying cause for heart- 
ache. I wish the boy luck with all my soul. 
Farewell, Trescott. Remember me to those lovely 
eyes. Good-by.” 

Squire Wyndham drew his furs around his 
handsome, well-preserved throat, and sauntered 
out to the graveled carriage way. A groom led 
around a spirited chestnut thoroughbred. The 
old squire disdained anything except the finest of 
mounts. He contrived always to retain a pair of 
really fine horses in the depleted Wyndham sta- 
bles. At whose cost they were purchased no- 
body ventured to guess ; perhaps the squire him- 
self scarcely remembered. Certainly it was not 
at his own. Trescott listened to the mellow 
tones of the squire’s voice, speaking to the groom 
outside. A moment later he passed the library 
window ; the gay, insouciant squire not even 
caring to inquire into the consequences of ‘‘ Bar- 
ney’s escapade.’? The lawyer had folded the 
will. He unfolded it once more. A remorseful 
consciousness of regret stole over him that Cad- 
mus Castleton had chosen to repose this trust in 
him. The will lay before him. Every line had 
been written by himself, save the bold signature 
of Cadmus Castleton and the names of the 
overseer and his brother, the two witnesses. He 
pondered the problem in overweening anxiety. 
No very plain course of action had shaped itself 
when the library door again unclosed and Jet 
came at once to the table. 

‘“May I speak to you?” she asked. 

‘Yes, my child; sit here beside me. Ofall 
persons you are the one I most wish to see just 
now.”? 

Jet scated herself in the chair that he indi- 
cated. 

‘Do you wish to sce the will 2” he inquired. 

‘“No ; Iam so ignorant of business that I pre- 
fer to have you tell me the contents. Do I un- 
derstand rightly that my grandfather leaves his 
estate entirely for my use?’ 

‘“My dear young lady, you have all the reve- 
nues. The estate is in trust for your benefit. If 
you die without heirs it then goes to—” 

‘“To whom,’’ she interrupted ae Be 
could not understand. a 

“Tt then is devised to Barry Wyndham.” 

A vivid flush shot into her face. 

‘Mr. Trescott, I cannot understand. Grand- 
father loved me. Grandfather knew—ah! he 
knew everything. He knew that Barry Wynd- 
ham zs 

The sweet voice faltered and broke into a sob. 
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She pressed her hands to either temple in a de- 
spairing, passionate gesture. 

“Of all men in the universe, God save me 
from Barry Wyndham!’ she cried out bitterly. 
“© Of all men living he should be the last to have 
benefits from me and mine.”’ 

Trescott’s once calm countenance grew more 
perplexed and compassionate. 

“Oh, Mr. Trescott, my heart is broken, and 
my grandfather knew that Barry — Mathilde 
Marigny’s Barry—did it.’’ 

‘My dear child, the last sentence your grand- 
father uttered was a confession. That confession 
was: ‘I have been deceived ; I have made another 
mistake,’ ”? 

Trescott worded his answer cautiously, but the 
swift agony of terrified expectancy flashing into 
the countenance fronting him bade him be mind- 
ful how he touched the exquisitely attuned strings 
of that fine, sensitive nature. 

‘Your grandfather loved you; he knew of 
your troubles. Aware of all this, he still made 
another will, devising his estate in trust to my- 
self and Barry Wyndham for your use, and after 
you to Barry Wyndham, to have and hold in 
absolute possession. You can trust your grand- 
father ; he loved you.”’ 

“Yes—yes, he loved me, but I cannot under- 
stand, God help me! I have always been a 
credulous fool,’’ she added, a bitter pain in every 
accent. ‘I cannot understand of what avail is 
it to find reasons and motives ; they are nothing 
tome. Oh, Mr. Treseott, Iam so miserable !’’ 

“Your grandfather loved you,’ reiterated 
Treseott. 

A helpless feeling came over him of sheer in- 
ability to afford a shred of comfort. All that he 
had to say only deepened the wretchedness of 
her position. If he cleared the attaint of perfidy 
attached in her mind to Barry, how would it 
help ber now? Poor little Jet! She, too, had 
made a mistake, 

Dashing the tears from the great, melancholy 
eyes and lifting her head resolutely, with a sad 
mockery of a smile, Jet drew the will nearer. 

“Yos—yes, some one did love me. What he 
says is right. We were deccived, but not by 
Barry. He never attempted to deccive any one 
but me. There were no more such eredulous 
rustics as Jet.” 

The girl toyed with the paper on the table, 
evidently striving to master her agitation. They 
had been deceived. The dominant old colonel 
must needs confess it, hut not once, then or now, 
did the most wronged of the two say: ‘T told 


vou so.”’ 


‘Mr. Trescott, do I understand that this money 
—these revenues, are my own to do as I please 
with ?” she inquired. 

‘* Absolutely,’’ rejoined the lawyer. 

‘‘Then I must keep my word, Mr. Trescott. 
You,will allow me to do what I think I am in 
honor bound to do with this income ?” 

‘*T have no concern with the manner in which 
you dispose of this money. After I pay it over 
to you, it is yours, to do as you please with.”’ 

‘Will you let me send for Gabriel ?—and, Mr. 
Trescott, will you stay in the study while I talk 
to him for a very few minutes ?”’ 

‘* Just as you like,’’ answered the lawyer. 

“Mr. Trescott’’—Jet hesitated—‘‘ will you 
leave the door ajar, so that you can hear if I 
should call. Iam sometimes a little afraid of 
Gabriel.” 

“‘T am quite willing.” 

He rang the bell while making answer. As 
in the old times, Solomon came and received the 
message. 

‘You will stay quite near, Mr. Trescott,”’ re- 
peated Jet, tremulously, when Gabriel’s heavy 
step became audible descending the stairs, and 
Trescott passed into the study. Jct was stand- 
ing beside the table when Gabriel entered, a faint 
surprise mingled with curiosity in his counte- 
nance. He perceived that the paper under her 
hand shook violently. 

‘Solomon said you wished to see me, Jet.” 

‘Yes,’ she began with difficulty ; ‘I wish 
to speak on the subject of my grandfather's 
will.” 

‘*Curse the will!’ growled Gabriel. ‘‘ When 
aman is told that he is to have everything, and 
finds himself cut off without a farthing, I don’t 
see that there is anything.to say.” 

Every vestige of agitation vanished. Jet's 
cold, haughty, icily-distant calm had returned. 

“Gabriel, I have nothing to do with my grand- 
father’s decisions. I understood at the time he 
made that promise to you that he desired to 
provide for his nephew and granddaughter. 1 
do not understand why he changed his purpose. 
It will come to me some day ; until that time I 
accept his judgment, well knowing that his rea- 
sons were powerful. It is of my part of the bar- 
gain between us that I wish to speak.’’ She 
moved a step further from him. 

Gabriel watched her in something like relieved 
surprise. 

“When I accepted grandfather’s proposition 
to marry you it was not because you were his 
nephew. I had another motive. You did not. 
deceive me by professing any preference.”’ 
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‘No, no,’ interrupted Gabriel, eagerly. ‘‘T 
never deceived you in any way about the mar- 
rlage,”” 

“Tf you remember,’’ she went on softly, but 
a3 coldly as only a Castleton could be, ‘‘it was 
understood by both to be a matter of business. 
I said then that you were to have the estate. 
You acceded to my terms; it was altogether a 
business transaction. As far as the power is in 
my hands, I wish to say that beyond the pit- 
tunce necessary for my support, everything is 
yours. Iwish you to have the revenues of the 
estate.” 

Gabriel stared at her in open disbelief. A 
sharp, eager, fox-like expression came into his 
eves, 

“Your trustee don’t know it, Jet. You had 
best keep it a secret from him,’’ he suggested 
craftily. 

She looked at him in plain disgust. 

“T do nothing in secret,’’ she answered. ‘‘ My 
trustee consents to any disposition I make 
of the income. I married you to please my 
grandfather. I had also another motive. You 
married me to obtain the estate. We understood 
each other perfectly ; there was no deception on 
that point. It is binding upon me to see that 
you do obtain the estate. It has come to me ab- 
solutely. I made the promise as well as my 
grandfather. You have not deceived me,’’ she 
wlded, with a wistful little smile, ‘therefore the 
obligation is still binding upon me. Shall I give 
you the promise in writing ?”” 

Gabriel approached the table and stood oppo- 
site her, Sheer amazement rose paramount to 
all other feelings in his breast. Then an intense 
satisfaction, not unmingled with admiration, 
stole into his countenance. 

“Jet,” he began, shuffling awkwardly from 
one foot to the other, ‘Ill take your word for 
anything if you say the income is to be handed 
over to me—and the establishment.’? The wary 
look retumed to his face as he mentioned ‘the 
establishment.’ 

Jet assented haughtily : ‘And the establish- 

Ment also,?? Seeing the greed ‘of this insatiable 
Gabricl, the loathing for him in her heart deep- 
ened, ’ 
“Tf you say that, I believe you. I don’t want 
tin black and white. You are the only woman 
lever saw who told the truth. I'll take your 
Word for it.” 

“Very well, then ; I will ask Mr. Trescott to 
pay the income to you, reserving a very small 
pittance for my wants. They are few. I be- 
lieve you do not object to that ?”’ 
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‘*No; not in the least. I have no fear of your 
spending much, and I must say you have acted 
fairly,’? commented Gabriel, quite in accord with 
Jet’s desire to limit her own expenses. Jet 
turned away. She tacitly informed him that 
the interview had ended. When she offered to 
beggar herself in order to rigidly adhere to an 
agreement based and obtained on fraud and de- 
ception—when she did this and Gabriel accepted 
it, all business between them was concluded. No 
conditions were made by Jet, no remonstrance 
offered by Gabriel. She gave him all, and he 
made no seruple in depriving her of it. Gabriel 
lingered a moment longer. 

“Jet, it is to go on this way, is it? You won’t 
notice me any more than you do?’ he said, 
irresolutely. 

The look of horror on her countenance 
silenced him. The expression of maudlin senti- 
ment on his terrified her. She moved again to 
the table. 

“*Gabriel, when you infringe in the smallest 
particular those conditions upon which I mar- 
ried you I shall be at liberty to break my prom- 
ise and repossess myself of the income of my 
grandfather’s estates. Understand this; my 
promise holds good only as long as you comply 
with yours.’’ 

‘“*In that case there is no danger of my break- 
ing the conditions to which I agreed.’ 

Gabriel’s ruling passion evinced itself in glar- 
ing colors in the quick reply, and again Jet 
turned away from him. The interview posi- 
tively terminated now. Gabriel showed no dis- 
position to prolong it, and thereby endanger the 
revenues she had relinquished to him. He left 
the library at once, and Mr. Trescott emerged 
from the study. 

“Mr. Trescott, will you give me a very little 
—only two hundred dollars,’’ she said, softly. 

“Two hundred !”? cried the lawyer ; “my dear 
young lady, your income is thousands.’ 

“Tt doesn’t matter, Mr. Trescott. I said that 
Gabriel was to have the estate. I promised 
with grandfather. I married him to humiliate 
another. Iam in no wise released. Will you 
let me have my will about it? I cannot do 
otherwise. Grandfather found some reason for 
annulling his agreement ; there is none for me. 
T must abide by it; and, at last,. poverty is a 
small affliction. I return to it, because my 
word is pledged. I cannot break my word.” 

Trescott’s unwilling assent manifested his dis- 
approbation, Nevertheless, such as it was, she 
won it so gratefully that the lawyer had no heart 
to qualify it by deprecative advice. 
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‘Scoundrel that he is, to renp the advantage 
of the Castleton estates at last, while she lives a 
very pauper,’’? he muttered, angrily, when Jet 
had said a plaintiff, almost humble ‘‘ Good night 
and thank you.”’ 

The perfume of violets still filled the room. 
The soft notes of her pathetic voice seemed to 
vibrate in his ear with angering swectness. 

“Tt?s a dastardly shame!’ he ejaculated, 
quickening his wrathful tramp between the fire 
and window. In the dusk the lawyer defined a 
shape pass the window ; then another. Pausing 
to look intently through the pane, his own figure 
becamé distinct to the stealthy passers without. 
One of them made a slight signal toward 


Treseott. It identified him. The man was Itrs- 
kine. 

“ What does Erskine want at this hour of the 
evening?” 


Whatever his purpose, Erskine vanished to- 
ward the west wing. No answer to the question 
presented itself. Subdued voices of the servants 
proved that nothing unusual had occurred. On 
the contrary, the mansion seemed oppressively 
quiet. Ordinarily the family expected dinner at 
this hour. Every member of it might be found 
in their respective apartments. A vague dread 
of some impending shock gathered strength. 

He went out into the hall. No one was visible. 
Treseott walked slowly to the hall doors. They 
were locked on the outside. He hurried back to 
the dining room, thence to a side door. It was 
locked on the outside. Turning again to the 
hall, Trescott hurried into the drawing room. It 
was not yet alight. Pushing up one of the win- 
dows, he stepped out on an ivy-sheltered bal- 
cony. Just as he did so, three or four persons 
came rapidly along the walk. None of them ut- 
tered a word. The gravel crunched under their 
feet as they advanced swiftly, and passed him 
with almost noiscless tread. In their midst was 
a heavy, muscular man. Even in the winter 
dusk his pallor and affright became visible. It 
was Gabriel Gwynne. 

My. Trescott,’? whispered Solomon, from the 
open window, five minutes later, “they have 
took Mr. Gwynne for the murderer of John 
Erskine. God mighty ! I'm glad my ole mas- 
ter died afore he knew it.”’ 

‘Who has taken him, Solomon ?—who was 
it?’ questioned Trescott, sickened by the thought 
of what might yet be the culminating point of re- 
tributive justice. 

The shurf took him, sir, en Mr. Erskine ; 
en God mighty he’p us, we all knowed as Mr. 
Gabriel wasn’t noways right, but it’s the fust 
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time as shame ever came on my ole master’s 
house,’’ answered the servant, tearfully. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
“THE INCANTATION OF A THOUSAND TONGUES OF FLAME.” 


THE arrest of Colonel Castleton’s nephew for 
the murder of John Erskine proved perhaps even 
a more profound sensation than the murder itself. 
The neighborhood had been shaken to its remot- 
est habitation by the terrible happenings among 
its best familics. True, the news traveled lag- 
gingly, as news is prone to do when it depends 
upon the gossip picked up in a weekly visit to 
the post office. Still it circulated and drew curi- 
ous eyes upon the antiquated jail, with its for- 
bidding iron bars and comparatively empty cells. 
The old jailer became a man of importance, 
whose good nature never tired of telling the 
story. 

“Tt?s a cryin’ shame fur any of the old col- 
onel’s folks to be shet in prison, but the gentle- 
folks and quality will come to it, and git flustered 
and fuss with each other, and it’s pow’ ful certain 
to be somebody killed,’? he usually concluded. 
‘*This ’ere gentleman takes prison hard, but Mr. 
Erskine keeps a sharp eye as there’s no chance 
of breaking jail.’’ 

Gabriel himself had few callers. The popular 
interest in him fell obliquely through his rela- 
tionship to the Castletons ; morcover, any de- 
luded persons who sought to show civility to 
Gabriel personally encountered rude repulse. 
Prosperity in some degree softened Gabriel’s tem- 
pestuous nature by gratifying his selfish appetites 
and love of ease. Adverse fortunes seemed to 
stir the selfish nature into a perpetual protest. 
He was angered and cowardly. In his own 
sight everybody was blamable for his ill-fortune 
except himself. Everybody leagued against him, 
and, whether guilty or not, Gabriel scowled at 
the world for making a martyr of him. He quar- 
reled principally with the quality, quantity and 
serving of his meals. 

“When I get out of this somebody shall suffer 
for sending me tough steaks and feed that is not 
fit fora beggar to cat,’”? he grumbled at the sub- 
dued and cowed jailer, whose service seemed 
rather less of a pleasure than usual. 

“ Most gentlemen folks are pleasantlike when 
they does get bchind the bars—they takes to the 
wittles awful perlite, secing they buys it with 
their own money ; but this’n is pow’ful ugly— 
pow’ ful ugly,’’ Peters confided to his wife. *‘En 
he gits worse’n worse—queer, too, when they do 
say he'll be sure to git sentenced.”’ 
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So the weeks had lapsed until winter passed, 
and the spring term of court was not far away. 
Gabriel’s mother, who came a few times to visit 
him, proved herself nervous and inefficient. This 
first antagonistic check upon her tide of success 
filled her with trembling alarm. She kept to her 
room and increased her potations of the Castle- 
ton brandy. The restraint of Gabriel’s presence 
had always prevented free indulgence of Mrs. 
Gwynne’s weakness. The restraint was no longer 
imposed ; consequently the woman became more 
and more enslaved by drink. She wept and 
chattered incoherently and incautiously. Gabriel 
received numberless messages from her that ‘‘ill- 
ness detained her away from him,’’ and many 
other of the excuses Mrs. Gwynne knew so well 
how to frame. 

Jet, in the seclusion of the great country man- 
sion, held her peace and concealed her own 
doubts and terrors under a gentle reticence. 
Every dollar of the revenues from the estates 
beyond a reserve of two hundred went to Gabriel 
with inflexible adherence to her own agreement. 
Jet touched not a doit of her own wealth. 
Strangely enough, Gabriel proved himself in no 
sense miserly. The steward and overseer re- 
ceived directions to maintain the establishment 
in the old way. 

‘Now that Iam a gentleman, the place must 
be kept up like a gentleman’s place,’’ explained 
Gabriel. 

Trescott only paid over the money, without 
comment or advice. And-now the terrors of a 
trial with its frightful exposures loomed just in 
front of them. Jet asked no questions, sought 
no revelations of the motives of the crime. She 
shrank from disclosures in trembling timidity. 
Trescott himself shrank from making them. 
They must inevitably be unfolded to the gaping 
public ; but he would defer the evil day to the 
utmost limit. 

The spring breezes blew softly from the south. 
Tender blades of fresh verdure lengthened into 
turf. Buds burst into delicate young leaves. 
Sunshine soft and hot and blithely light gleamed 
upon Mother Earth as chceerily as if neither ca- 
lamity nor disgrace shrouded the lives of erring 
sons. The beetle hummed drowsily in the glow 
and haze of the warm-scented breath of spring. 

Treseott took cognizance of the fragrant beauty 
of the shrubbery clustering about the capacious 
old mansion. He noted the dignified grandeur 
of the giant oaks shading the avenue. It all bore 
the impress of patrician masters, and all was at- 

“tainted by perfidy and crime. The respectable 
past seemed to grow dingy in the cloud of the 
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present. The dominant old colonel had gone to 
lie in the churchyard with his ancestors. The 
myrtle and ivy stretched their tender young ten- 
drils over his grave. George Castleton had van- 
ished in an oblivion holding inviolate the sccret 
of his fate. The frail, slender hand of a fair girl 
alone propped the tottering repute of her old 
race. She must bear the brunt of an ignominy 
and shame, before which Cadmus Castleton had 
fallen. Could she be strong to endure when all 
was known? Trescott asked himself the ques- 
tion in the frightful sense of responsibility upon 
him. He had come down to Castleton Court 
again and again with the full intention of divulg- 
ing some part of the evil history to Jet. Invari- 
ably he returned home without doing it. 

“This time it may be the same old story. I 
have not the courage,’’ he reflected, when Svlo- 
mon admitted him to the library and carried a 
message to Jet. 

The lawyer sat down in the selfsame place 
where for years he had faced his old friend. 
The lonely aspect of rooms seldom used pervaded 
the library and study. Every book stood in its 
place. Papers and letters were neatly packed 
away. The long penholders crossed each other 
on the antique silver inkhorn. Nothing beto- 
kened a ruthless, careless hand scattering his 
belongings in comfortable heedlessness. 

Trescott sighed regretfully while he endeavored 
to smile in some sort of cheerfulness when Jet 
appeared. She glanced at him timidly. A shade 
of hesitation and expectant dread had perceptibly 
tinged her manner of late. 

“‘My dear child,’’ he began, with an abrupt 
plunge into the subject, ‘‘I have as you sce 
obeyed your summons at once. Has anything 
happened ?”” 

Jet folded her long white hands on the table 
before her, and lifted the magnificent eyes to his 
in a pleading, pathetic sadness. 

‘Nothing has happened, Mr. Trescott, what 
can happen me now,”’ she said, with a wistful, 
transient little smile. ‘It seems that I have 
touched bottom in misfortune. Is there any- 
thing more that could happen ?”’ 

‘«My dear child, yes ; there is always a grain 
more of good or ill fortune that might happen 
us,”’ he replied, sententiously. 

‘Not for me; I have lived my life before the 
first score is ended. There is no one left who 
loves me, and no one for me to love,’’ she went 
on, dreamily ; ‘but I must care for those akin 
to my family. It is of Gabriel Gwynne I 
wish to speak. Is it not time—for—for—the 
trial ?”’ 


The question came with difficulty and a shud- 
der. 

“The trial is very soon. It will come up at 
May court,”’ briefly answered Trescott. 

“In May?’ she repeated. ‘‘So very soon? 
Mr. Trescott, do you think he—is guilty?’ She 
scanned his face eagerly. The lawyer met the 
question by another : 

“Do you?” 

Jet bent her head nearer. A faint color glowed 
in her cheek. 

‘“Yes—I think so,’’ she whispered ; shivering 
inspite of herself. ‘‘I think he did it, and I 
think he will be convicted—unless ig 

‘Unless what?” inquired Trescott. 

“Unless something more is done to save him. 
He is grandfather’s nephew, is he not?’? she 
questioned, ‘¢ Wait’’—she corrected, hastily— 
“Tdid not mean to ask questions ; it will come 
tome soon enough, all this mystery. I meant 
to sav that he married grandfather’s only grand- 
daughter. The stigma must be averted. The 
brand of Cain has never scorched the Castletons. 
None of them have meta felon’s fate. I must 
try to save Gabriel.”’ 

“How? Do you wish me to do anything ?”’ 

“Yea,” she replied, timidly putting a letter 
in his hands ; ‘if you will, dear Mr. Trescott. 
That letter is from Mme. Jouve’s lawyer. A 
legacy left to madame reverts by her will to me. 
Dear madame had just received it. It is ten 
thousand dollars. It seems immense to me,”’ 
she added, smiling faintly. ‘‘I wish it to be 
used in saving Gabriel for grandfather’s sake— 
for thesake of the honest old name, if you do 
not object.” 

He looked into the beautiful face wonderingly, 
remembering how she had been deceived. How 
innocent and ignorant she was of the full extent 
of the treachery ! The lawyer could not suppress 
acertain compassionate reluctance to allow fur- 
ther sacrifice. That some conception of a dread- 
{ul evil toward both herself and grandfather had 
grown into a belief in the girl’s mind was very 
evident to Trescott. Nevertheless, both avoided 
question of the other. Each intuitively shrank 
He asking the extent of the other’s informa- 
Jon, 

“Ido not object, and, indeed, have no right 


; ohject to anything you may do,” he said, 
slowly, 


“But you do not approve,”’ she added. 

“T think that possibly Gabriel has resources 
you know nothing of,” he began. 

She laid her hand on his arm softly. ‘Do 
hot tempt him to more crime. I prefer to lose 
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everything—everything than suffer more shame, 
or that grandfather’s family should have a deeper 
stigma upon them.”’ 

“Very well; nothing is left, then, but to com- 
municate this intelligence to Gabriel at once. 
Will you accompany me?” 

Jet recoiled in visible horror. 

“T! Oh, Mr. Trescott, God forgive me! I 
can never see Gabriel again. It is for grand- 
father—for grandfather, not for Gabriel. Ah! 
of what may he not be guilty !”’ she cried out. 

‘“My dear young lady, bear in mind that by 
the loss of the diamond you have nothing except 
this legacy in absolute control,’’ suggested, Tres- 
cott. 

‘‘The diamond was, perhaps, an unlucky pos- 
session,’’ she said quietly. ‘‘I do not want to 
hear of it or of any more crime. We will let it 
go. I fear it brings woe to its owner.” 

‘* Yes, it caused the one bitter hatred entailing 
such distress upon your grandfather.” 

‘‘One moment, Mr. Trescott,’’? interrupted 
Jet. ‘‘Do you know why John Erskine hated 
grandfather?’ 

‘Yes, my child; certainly I do. Years ago 
John Erskine purloined this diamond. The 
colonel compelled him to restore it, and with the 
nobility distinguishing him throughout life, the 
colonel never alluded to the matter, except on 
one occasion. That was when George Castleton, 
a mere youth at the time, seemed in love with 
Marie Erskine. The colonel peremptorily de- 
clined to hear of any such marriage. He re- 
minded John Erskine of the fact that his blood 
would be attainted by that of a dishonest and 
dishonorable race. John Erskine felt the de- 
served blow keenly. The insult was not con- 
doned by your grandfather’s generous forbcar- 
ance, and he is amply revenged.”” The lawyer 
paused. She had grown a shade paler. The 
frightened perplexity of her large eyes startled 
him. 

‘*Do you think,”’ she began, in a husky voice, 
“that he has returned that insult upon grand- 
father? Do you believe that he has dishonored 
the family grandfather represented ? I—oh, I 
don’t mean to make inquiry !”’ she went on rap- 
idly. ‘‘ You are going to Gabriel now, Mr. Tres- 
cott; you do not altogether disapprove of me, 
do you?” 

She had evaded any answer to her questions 
by turning the subject. 

"No; I only trust that your unselfishness 
may not be basely taken advantage of.” 

Trescott walked away to the hall as he spoke. 
Mrs. Gwynne had evidently laid in wait for him. 
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Bonneted and shawled, she darted from the 
drawing room. 

““My dear Mr. Trescott, I want to beg that 
you will go with me to see my darling, unfortu- 
nate, saintly Gabriel—if it is on your way any- 
where. Dear, dear, I can’t find my handker- 
chief.’’ 

“T also am just going to see Mr. Gwynne,”’ 
replied Trescott. 

‘Then I'll go with you. It is so much more 
important-like to go with the old colonel’s law- 
yer,’’ giggled Mrs. Gwynne, drawing on one 
glove and searching vainly for the other. 

The companionship was in no wise welcome in 
Trescott’s state of harassment, but no choice in 
the matter remained. Mrs. Gwynne, somewhat 
befogged and befumed by a copious draught of 
spirit, chattered in tireless garrulity, while the 
bays trotted over the five miles to the county 
town. 

‘*Oh, my dear, darling Gabriel! Just as he 
had becomea gentleman, to think of that wicked 
man putting him here, in a beastly hole like 
this,’’? she exclaimed, when the carriage drew up 
before the long, low building. 

Grim, gray walls rose in rough solidity. Black 
iron bars chilled the beholder by their own im- 
pregnability. It was a forbidding and cheerless 
place, somewhat sobering to Mrs. Gwynne. 

“Will you be good enough to let me speak 
with Mr. Gwynne a moment before you see 
him?’ requested Trescott. 

“Dear, dear—yes; poor boy, it’s shameful 
to put him here. But the Lord is on our side. 
Dear, dear, what would his father think ?”’ 

The lawyer stopped short. The woman 
laughed thickly. 

“Possibly his father would feel no surprise 
that the son should follow his criminal exam- 
ple,” he said, meaningly. Mrs, Gwynne gasped. 

“T knew you meant something. Hush ! don’t 
tell of us,’? she cntreated in a low tone, 

Treseott laid his hand on the carriage door. 
He did not open it or descend, 

“Where is the diamond ?? he demanded, 
sternly. {* How dare you ask me to be silent, 
when you are cognizant of such a robbery 2”? 

Tt was a daring risk of suspicion on his part. 
It met a glib, slippery mendacity on her part. 

Dear, dear! what do IT know of the dia- 
mond? God knows T am a Christian woman, 
and if it’s the last word I have to speak, I never 
saw that diamond.”’ 

Treseott opened the door, sprang to the ground 
and assisted Mrs. Gwynne’s clumsy descent. 
Her face had yellowed as he remembered to have 


seen it the day he had first announced the rob- 
bery. The turnkey at once conducted him to 
Gabriel’s cell. 

‘‘The gentleman ain’t pleasant-like, Mr. Tres- 
cott,’’ he admonished the visitor ; ‘‘but seein’ it’s 
lawyer Trescott mebbe he’ll be willin’ to talk.” 

Gabriel vouchsafed no very courteous greeting 
to the gentleman. 

“*T have Sedgeway and Barnes; I can’t afford 
any more counsel. It’s no good coming here. 
Old Castleton tricked me,’’ he broke out angrily, 
without rising from his seat before the deal table, 
whereon the remains of lunch suggested anything 
but prison fare. 

“Tt is not my intention to meddle with your 
case. I merely bear a message from Jet. This 
letter will explain at once her resources. She 
desires me to convey the legacy to you for the 
expenses of your defense.”’ 

Trescott summed his business in a few words. 
He placed the letter before Gabriel and waited 
for him to read it. The prisoner perused the 
short, terse epistle attentively. 

“Does Jet say she will do it ?”’ he questioned, 
eagerly. 

“That is her desire, if you will use it for your 
defense,’’ carcfully stated the lawyer. 

An expression, half sinister, half bitter, flitted 
over Gabriel’s countenance. 

“Tf I had known her long ago I might not 
have been here now’!—the regretful words ended 
in an angry laugh—‘‘but I didn’t, and I am 
here, and I have to get out of here. Tell her I 
will take it. Ill take anything.” 

‘*You are aware that in doing this she volun- 
tarily divests herself of a legacy absolutely her 
own.”? 

Treseott could not help reminding him. 

“You mean that I am a scoundrel for taking 
everything she has,’’ interrupted Gabriel, rudely. 
‘*A man in my situation can’t help playing the 
scoundrel. I would rather she liked me than 
any human creature on God’s earth, I tell you. 
T would rather be able to face her with a clear 
conscience than any living being. But all the 
same, I have been a scoundrel to her before to- 
day, and [ shall be a scoundrel to her again. I 
will take the legacy, every penny of it. I wish 
it had heen more”? 

Gabric?s hard laugh grated unpleasantly on 
the ear. His angered, turbulent countenance 
pained the eve. He seemed to lash himself into 
an Ishmael-like animosity to his fellow-creatures. 

“She desires you to have it, if necessary,” 
Treseott responded. . : 

‘“‘T must have it. I might he hung,’’ shouted 
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Gabriel, excited by the contemplation of such a 
possibility. ‘‘I tell you it’s not so pleasant to 
have the gallows before you. I tell you, I dream 
of it, and wake up strangling and choking: I 
must have the money if it beggars her. All the 
same, I wish it was anybody else than Jet.’’ 

‘Very good; I shall acquaint her with your 
acceptance. ”’ 

“*Yes—yes—tell her. I wasn’t born and 
brought up as she was. I wish I could do some 
things over ; I would do them differently,’’ and 
perhaps these were the most penitent words ever 
wrung from the selfish, dull nature, so essentially 
brutish in every phase of life. 

Trescott moved away as Mrs. Gwynne was 
ushered in by the turnkey. 

“‘When will I have the papers?” called Ga- 
briel after the lawyer. 

‘*To-morrow,’’ answered Trescott, passing out. 

‘Gabriel’? whispered his mother, without 
the smallest preamble, ‘‘do you think now that 
anybody can fasten the crime on you?” 


He met her eyes without flinching. ‘‘ Money 
will do anything. Money will prevent them 
from fastening the crime upon me. Without 


” 


money 

‘““What? what?’ she ejaculated. 

“Without money they can fasten the crime 
on me.”? The words fell with calm deliberation. 
‘“But you have monecy,’’ she reminded him. 

“‘That packet in the bedpost in your room at 
Castleton Court contains the great diamond. 
That diamond will save my life, for I shall sell 
it, and no man can resist such a bribe. Re- 
member, mother, the diamond is my chance. 
Country honesty is cheaper than city honesty. 
I shall have a comfortable balance over. Take 
care of the diamond,”’ he urged. 

She studied his countenance warily and atten- 
tively. Good living and heavy drinking for years 
had reddened and bloated his face. He drew 
his breath with a more audible snore. He was 
an animal of over-abundant sluggish blood and 
sensuous nature. Confinement, fear and fretting 
for the last thre2 months made terrible ravages 
upon Gabriel’s temper and health. ; 

“My Gabricl, you are feverish ; you are sick,”’ 
observed his mother. 

“*T believe I am,’ he retorted. ‘It’s this 
infernal business. I am always strangling and 
choking, just as if I was hung.”’ 

“Dear, dear; that is just what I saw in the 
coffee grounds,’’ ejaculated Mrs. Gwynne, in 
superstitious terror. ‘‘I have seen signs in the 
ashes, too. I have seen the worst—the very 
worst ; and so has Kizzie. Gabriel, I was afraid 
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you would ruin yourself. You might have 
turned in and been good after you married Jet, 
without this last. Dear, dear, I never sit he- 
fore the fire now that I don’t see awful things 
in it.”’ 

Gabriel watched her with something of the 
same panic-stricken expression upon his face. 

‘Mother, I don’t believe in your signs,” he 
said, in an unsteady voice. ‘Do you be ready 
at any moment to either bring the diamond to 
me or sell it. I mean to defy them. Jet won't 
say one word if I sell it.”’ 

‘No, no; the Lerd is with us, Gabriel. You 
won’t come to harm if you sell it and pocket the 
money,’’ piously decreed Mrs. Gwynne. 

‘Tut, mother! if the Lord isn’t on Jet’s side 
he ought to be, that’s all,”’ contemptuously re- 
torted Gabriel. 

Mrs. Gwynne drew her shawl about her 
shoulders preparatory to taking leave. 

“‘Dear, dear, I hope you will settle down to 
being good and grand when the diamond is sold 
and you are out of this,’’ she said, moving away 
slowly. 

Gabriel followed her. He laid his heavy hand 
on her shoulder. ‘Remember, mother, that 
diamond is my only hope for money.”’ 

Evidently he dreaded that some careless word 
might betray the treasure to others. He reposed 
implicit faith in all save her discretion. 

“It’s safe enough, my Gabriel; trust me to 
hide it. Good-by ; may the Lord be with you!” 
she added, elevating her voice as the turnkey 
unlocked the door. 

‘‘ Dear, dear, where is my handkerchief?—the 
very finest one in my last two dozen, and I can't 
think where I had it last.” 

The observation was made to the turnkey's 
wife, who seemed appropriately impressed, and 
kindly shook out Mrs. Gwynne’s skirts in a vain 
effort to discover the missing article. Gabriel's 
mother never appeared more determined to be 
agreeable than in the drive homeward. She 
counted up the moncy spent in charities ; gave 
Trescott an inventory of her jewelry; related 
how it happened that one glove had been mis- 
laid, and she had not found time to finish dress- 
ing. Finally, Mrs. Gwynne launched upon (ia- 
bricl’s virtues. They were cumulative in pro- 
spective; they were shadowy in retrospective. 
The woman’s garrulity fatigued Trescott. At the 
porter’s lodge he descended from the carriage, 
and avowed his desire of strolling through the 
grounds before going in. 

‘Dear, dear ; it’s queer taste to walk when 
you can ride. By-by.”’ 
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The carriage rolled away up the avenue, while 
Trescott took a path through theshrubbery. Half 
way to the mansion he was rather abruptly ac- 
costed by another pedestrian. The man had 
evidently surveyed the passing carriage from the 
concealment of a thicket of climbing roses, 

“Howdy, kurnel?’’ was his friendly saluta- 
tion as the lawyer approached. A broad slouch 
hat shaded the face of the stranger. Brand new 
clothes arrayed his form. The face was hard, 
swarthy and changeless. The form muscular, 
wiry and strong. A red silk handkerchief tied 
ina knot did duty for a cravat. His hair hung 
in long black locks, somewhat tinged with gray. 
Altogether the man might easily have been taken 
for a desperado, uncomfortably well dressed. 
Trescott’s civility of a slight nod failed to check 
his easy familiarity. ‘‘ Kin you tell me, kurnel, ef 
that were the widder Gwynne in that ere kerridge 
a-bowlin’ along a bit ago ?”’ 

The legal man stopped. Habit induced him 
to note the stranger’s sun-browned metallic coun- 
tenance, 

“That was Mrs. Gwynne in Colonel Castleton’s 
carriage,”” he replied. 

“Jes so, kurnel ; an’ this ere’s the Castleton 
shanty ?” 

“You are quite correct,’? assented Trescott. 

“Jes so, I knowed I’d struck the right trail.”’ 

“You are from the far West, I observe?” 
Treseott said interrogatively. Doubtless you are 
a stranger in this part of the world ?”’ 

“Think so, kurnel?’’? The man gave a low 
chuckle, not. disturbing the muscles of his face 
in the smallest degree. ‘* You’ ve hit it, kurnel ; 
I'm from the diggins out in the turrytories. 
Male my pile; struck it tol’bul fair en quit. 
Goin’ to be a gentlemun now.” 

Treseott repressed a smile with difficulty as he 
suid: “Quite a laudable ambition. Some of 
us never do make our pile.”’ 

“Jes so, kurnel. I ketched onto the kuller 
of gold dust, en I didn’t strike out fur San Fran- 
cisker ur New Orleans nuther. I brung it in a 
bee line to York city en stowed it in bank. 
Thor is fifty thousand dollars, kurnel.’’ The 
yay laughed in genuine satisfaction. ‘‘ En now 
I'm a lookin’ up ole friends. Nat’ral nuff, they’ll 
he glad to see me agin, specially when they 
ketches onto the notion of that gold dust.” 
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“You have learned wisdom in the mines, 
too,’’ observed Trescott. ‘‘Iam on my way to 
the house ; we will walk there together.’’ 

‘Jes so, kurnel. I’m particular anxious to 
hev a chat with the widder Gwynne,’’ volun- 
teered the stranger, walking forward with the 
lawyer; ‘‘I’m a ole chum o’ hern, but I ain’t 
seen her fur better’n fifteen year, but she warn’t 
never much fur looks, en her beauty ain’t spiled 
by waitin’. Boy’s in trouble I hear?” 

Trescott perceived the sharp, side glance of the 
man. <A vague suspicion crossed his mind. A 
faint idea that this man might be able to verify 
much in that dying communication made by 
John Erskine to Cadmus Castleton. For one mo- 
ment he resolved to secure any testimony he 
might give. The next impulse determined him 
to make no further investigation. The facts 
were damning enough in their perfidious black- 
ness. Closer inquiry could only reveal greater 
disgrace. Everything tended to enhance the 
shame. Nothing could palliate the one great 
wrong. For Jet’s sake the lawyer forbore to ex- 
act even justice. In mercy to her, and in mem- 
ory of the dauntless old colonel, he strove to 
leave the vail unlifted from the past of Gabriel 
Gwynne. He would have no voice or hand in 
the revolting exposures sure to come. 

“Yes, some trouble,’’ was the brief retort. 

‘* Hear he’s a fine gentlemun ; married a grand 
lady ; struck it rich. Lucky folks, he’n the 
widder, en a pow’ ful big shanty,’’ supplemented 
the man, casting an appreciative glance upon the 
mansion. 

“Will you send your name up to Mrs. 
Gwynne?” inquired the lawyer, as Kizzie, pass- 
ing by chance, admitted them. 

-“ Well, kurnel, jes you tell her a old friend as 
ain’t seen her fur better’n fifteen years, but 
knowed her pretty darned well in them times, is 
waitin’ fur to hev a chat along of her,*’ explained 
the man, seating himself upon the nearest chair. 

‘She might have more’n one friend,’’ sug- 
gested Kizzic, demurely. 

“Jes so. Well, now you kin tell her Rube 
Robins is here,’’ agreed the stranger. 

Kizzie ran off to Mrs. Gwynne’s apartment. 

“Lud, mem!” she exclaimed, ‘‘there’s the 
awfullest animule down in the drawin’ room 
waitin’ to see you as ever I set eyes upon.’? 


(To be continued. ) 
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ONE PRIZE STORY. 


By Lena L, Perper. 


‘*Wuo am I?’ she said, disconsolately gaz- 
ing into the grate at the dying embers. The 
doors were all locked, the windows fastened, the 
light left dimly burning in the kitchen to guide 
the watchman in his hourly rounds, the house- 
hold all in order for the night, and Henrietta 
Jones had a little respite from domestic cares, 
and was employing it by some bitter introspec- 
tion. 

“Who am I?’ she continued. ‘‘ Henrietta 
Jones, spinster ; age thirty-five ; housekeeper for 
my father; plain, dull, uninteresting.’’ That 
was her estimate of herself; but the world, the 
little world that knew her, spoke of her as a 
noble woman—one who had sacrificed her life’s 
happiness for the welfare of her family. Not by 
some great and sudden sacrifice, but by a daily 
and hourly vielding up of self to the wishes of 
others. 

She was a little woman, with a pale complex- 
ion, light brown hair, and a slender, graceful 
figure. The plainness of her features was re- 
deemed by dimpled cheeks and two rows of daz- 
zlingly white teeth. In her youth she had been 
a winsome, pretty girl, but that youth seemed 
far away now, for there were wrinkles of care 
across the brow, silver threads in the brown hair, 
and the smiles came so seldom that the dimples 
and pearly teeth had no opportunity to display 
their charms. 

At sixteen, on returning home from school one 
day, she had encountered her father at the door. 
“Come into the sitting room,’’ said he, sternly. 
There on the table beside him she saw a bon- 
bon box, which she kept, with other treasures, 
in a little chest in her room. The contents of the 
box—some dozen or two of tiny, three-cornered 
notes—were open on the table before him. 

So,’ said he, as she stood before him, ‘‘you 
are Rob Allison’s ‘little brown-haired Hattie,’ are 
you ?” and he proceeded to read the notes aloud. 

These notes, received under the guardian cover 
of a lesson book, had afforded much  surrepti- 
tious pleasure as she stole glances at them in the 
schoolroom, and afterward read them lingeringly 

‘by the light of her bedroom candle. But now, 
read in her father’s cold, unsympathetic voice, 
they caused her face to burn with bitter shame 
and mortification. She had always had a pas- 
sionate love and admiration for her handsome 
father, but she almost hated him in those mo- 


ments of humiliation. When the notes had all 
been read her father carefully emptied the entire 
contents of the box into the grate, where they 
flared and burned up brilliantly for a moment, 
as though inspired by the burning words within 
them; then fluttered, smoked dismally and died 
out. “There, let that be the end of it.”’ And 
that was the end of it. 

Five or six years passed and other lovers came, 
but they, too, were dismissed, for Henrietta’s 
mother was ailing now, and there were the 
younger children to be taken care of and edu- 
cated. The years went by rapidly, robbing Hen- 
rietta of her youth and bloom. | Her mother had 
developed an incurable malady, and, foreseeing 
the lonely and monotonous future before Henri- 
etta, urged her to get married and be happy. 
““Tcan get along somehow without you,” she 
said. 

“*Perhaps, mother, but I cannot get along 
without you.”’ 

‘*No better daughter than mine ever lived,” 
said Mrs. Jones, before she died. But youth 
was gone, and at thirty-five Henrietta described 
herself ‘ spinster, dull, commonplace.”’ 

‘‘Oh, Iam tired of it all,’’ she said, wearily 
folding some half-finished shirts and_ placing 
them in the sewing drawer. ‘‘ How I wish I 
could become famous—do something that was 
talked about, write a book, paint a picture, in- 
vent something. But what is the use thinking 
about it. My lines are too firmly cast in quiet, 
uneventful grooves.’’ Sighing, she tore a slip of 
paper to make a taper with which to light her 
candle, when some words caught her attention. 

“Three thousand dollars prize for the best 
story of club life written by a woman.”’ This 
was printed in large capitals, while below m 
smaller letters were some explanations and con- 
ditions. 

‘‘Now, why can’t I do something like that?” 
said Henrietta, meditatively. ‘Harry has told 
me somuch about his club, and will tell me more 
if I ask him, although I should not like him to 
know why I desire the information.” 

She went to bed meditating on the subject, 
and woke up in the morning to think of it again. 
She came down late to breakfast, and so absorbed 
was she with her own thoughts that she failed to 
observe the general depression in the atmosphere. 
Beside her father’s plate, ostentatiously dis- 
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played, was a dilapidated-looking collar, while 
he himself appeared in a décolleté shirtband. 
“Henrietta, I do wish you would see to my 
shirts,” he said, peevishly. ‘* You’ve nothing 
else to do.” 
“And you could not look after Bridget a lit- 


But for once Henrietta was impervious to sar- 
castic remarks about buttonless shirts and burned 
victuals. She had spent the main part of the 
previous six months in trying to teach the new 
maid-of-all-work how to cook a meal without re- 
ducing it to ‘‘cinders and ashes.’? It seemed 


“HIS TIANDS TREMBLED SO THAT THE PAPER SHOOK LIKE AN ASPEN LEAF.’? 


tle and see if she could serve us something de- 
‘ent to eat, could you ?” growled Harry. ‘‘ These 
Bs are as hard as stones, and the beefsteak is 
uothing but a cinder. I think I will take my 
meals downtown hereafter if you cannot give us 
anything fit to eat.”” Each one felt personally ag- 
sreved that for once the usually well-oiled ma- 
chinery of the household was not in running gear. 


to be an unconquerable weakness of Bridget’s, 
this burning propensity, for unless Henrietta 
herself was in the kitchen to oversee the prepara- 
tion of each meal, one dish at least, and fre- 
quently all, would be strongly flavored with 
cinders and smoke. She was always ready to 
vindicate herself with a plausible excuse. “She 
was just reading that little book Miss Henrictta 
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gave her for Christmas, and before she knew it 
the potatoes had burned black’’; or she ‘‘ had 
put the cake in the oven and then just stepped 
out to the fence to have a moment’s chat with 
Nora Brady, and when she came back it was all 
burned up.”’ 

There had been one memorable Sunday, when 
Henrietta was confined to her room with a throb- 
bing neuralgic headache. <A strong smell of 
burning grease penetrated her room. Dragging 
herself down to the basement kitchen she had 
discovered the charred remains of a fricasseed 
chicken—her father’s favorite dish. Bridget had 
built a big fire, placed the chicken over it, and 
cheerfully and devoutly gone to church. Being 
absolutely honest, cheerful and good-tempered, 
her incendiary penchant had been overlooked, 
and she had been with them now for over a year. 
With her, as with every one else, Henrietta had 
been patient, and she reaped her reward in a 
servant who adored her, but who was not to be 
trusted alone in the entire preparation of a meal. 
For the present, however, Henrietta left her to 
her own devices. She was tired of it all—the 
petty duties and the narrowness of her life. 

“‘How can you do it, Henrietta—this utter 
renouncing of self and living for others?’ her 
younger sister, a high-spirited, quick-tempered 
girl, had once asked her. She would not only 
have thought twice, but many times, before giv- 
ing up any of her pleasure for others. 

‘¢ Well, Helen,’’ said Henrictta, ‘‘it is not the 
work I would have chosen, but it is for me to 
do. How fine it must be to do something great 
in the world,” she sighed; ‘‘to be of the world 
and init. I will try that story. It will be a 
step out of the monotony, anyway. And if I 
should win, oh, how happy and proud I should 
be!” and visions of elegant gowns and dainty 
trifles added to her wardrobe floated before her 
fancy. It was not due to taste or inclination 
that Henrietta always appeared quietly and 
plainly garbed, but to her father’s narrow in- 
come. She had all a woman’s love for finery, 
but that love had had to be subdued and con- 
quered, Now she let her mind wander to the 
dainty things she would have; the presents she 
would give to the friends about her. | She would 
have a fountain on the lawn near the shade trees, 
and here she would sit in the summer mornings 
and read and write and entertain her friends. 
At this moment a smell of burned victuals floated 
in at the open window where she was sitting 
with the mending basket beside her, and dis- 
pelled her airy visions, 

But she began seriously to consider the ques- 
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tion, and, buying a little note-book, commenced 
to put down her thoughts. She developed an 
interest in his club that caused Harry to marvel. 
She let no opportunity pass that she did not 
question him about the members, their habits, 
their manners, their conversation and their lives. 
All this developed in time into a neat little story, 
which conformed to the rules of the competition 
as to number of words, subject, ete. 

The story was written, changed, copied, and 
with her name written in a trembling hand in 
the upper left-hand corner and across the top of 
the first page the words, ‘‘ Please return if un- 
available,’’ and, stamps inclosed, gent off in a 
long, white envelope. 

Then began a period of anxious waiting. What 
she expected or hoped she scarcely knew. That, 
with her inexperience in writing, she should win 
a prize over veteran writers she dared not expect, 
and yet she hoped. She was nervous and rest- 
less, and had learned to neglect her household 
duties in a way that amazed her family, and 
would have amazed herself had she thought 
about it, which she did not, until one day it was 
foreed on her attention in a most humiliating 
manner. An old friend had called for an hour 
or two one evening. The air was pleasant and 
cool on the vine-covered veranda, and there they 
sat chatting and drinking tea. 

Henrietta’s father was sauntering up and down 
in dressing gown and slippers, smoking a cigar 
and occasionally joining in the conversation. 
Henrietta noticed the eyes of her friend glancing 
curiously at her father’s feet as he passed and re- 
passed. She looked down and beheld—oh, hor- 
rors !—a hole in the heel of his stocking. Blush- 
ing with confusion, she called her father’s 
attention to it. 

Well,” said he, ‘it is all the kind I have 
now. Ido not*know what has come over you 
for the last three or four months. I have not a 
whole garment to put on any more.”’ 

With an embarrassed apology, Henrietta went 
for her work-basket, and for several days worked 
industriously until everything was again mended 
with her accustomed neatness. 

She had learned to watch impatiently for the 
postman’s knock to eagerly examine each letter 
and paper, to tremble and wait with palpitating 
heart whenever a messenger boy approached the 
house. 

And yet the news came in a way quite unex- 
pected to her. They were at the breakfast table. 
Harry had been growling at the weak coffee, 
when suddenly he paused as his eye fell on 
something in the morning paper which Bridget 
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laid beside his plate. The privilege of first read- 
ing the morning paper was conceded to him be- 
cause he must go to his office an hour earlier 
than his father. After the father read it, then 
Helen must have a glimpse, and after all had 
gone to their daily occupations Henrietta was ac- 
customed to spend an hour idly scanning its 
contents ere she began her morning duties. 

But this morning there seemed to be some- 
thing in it that startled Harry. His face became 
tel, his hands trembled so that the paper shook 
like an aspen leaf. ‘‘ Wha—wha—what is this?”’ 
he stammered. As a child he stuttered, and now 
in moments of intense excitement the habit came 
back to him. ‘‘ Wha—what—what is this ?’’ he 
repeated. Helen glanced over his shoulder and 
rad: “The great three-thousand-dollar prize 
won by a Cincinnati girl. Henrietta Jones the 
fortunate young woman.”’ 

“Oh, Henrietta, you blessed sister!’ shouted 
Helen, as she threw her arms around her. 

Henrietta’s father could not understand at first, 
hut when it was explained to him he shook her 
hand gently, kissed her on the forehead, and 
held his head very high as he walked down to 
his business, where he told all the men about it, 
and hought a dozen copies of the morning paper, 
which he carelessly left lying around on the 
clerks’ desks. 

“What is the difference if the coffee is weak 
and the beefsteak burnt?’ said Harry, apologet- 
ically, as he lingered at the breakfast table until 
he was nearly an hour late at the office. ‘‘ Hen- 
nietta, vou are a brick.’? And he followed his 
father's example in all particulars except the 
caress, 

Henrietta herself sat perfectly still, with a face 
as white as the plate before her. Mechanically 
she prepared a dish of oatmeal for the gray cat 
that was pulling her dress and asking for its 
moming meal. Then she went up to her own 
tom, locked the door and, flinging herself on 
the hed, burst into a passion of tears. 

But she was not long permitted to indulge in 
this strange mode of expressing her satisfaction 
at her marvelous success. She was soon called 
down to the parlor to see a strange young man, a 
dapper little youth with a pad and pencil ; and 
before she could realize the horror of her situa- 
ton, she was in the hands of a reporter. She 
ned to get away, pleading that she had never 
been interviewed and did not know what to say. 
But it was no use. The half-hour the reporter 
Kept her imprisoned in the pretty parlor gave 
him copy enough to fill a full page of his paper 
With items of interest about the “rising genius 
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of Cincinnati; the modest star whose twinkling 
light had been confined to illuminating the 
family hearthstone, but was now to sparkle 
brilliantly and irradiate a continent with its 
lucent rays.”’ ; i 

Scarce had this one bowed himself out with 
his pad and pencil than another appeared. Hen- 
rietta trembled with apprehension as she remem- 
bered the number of daily papers and the half a 
score of weeklies. 

The afternoon mail brought a number of let- 
ters for Miss Henrietta Jones. Henrietta looked 
at them in stupefied amazement. Who could be 
writing to her? Her correspondence of recent 
years had become limited to some few schoolgirl 
friends with whom she exchanged letters once in 
six months perhaps. But here were a dozen let- 
ters directed to her, and all in strange hand- 
writing. 

She opened one mechanically and read the 
opening lines, then glanced at the signature and 
discovered an unfamiliar name. On reading the 
letter through she found it to be a request to do- 
nate a portion of her newly acquired wealth to 
an institution where aged spinsters found a safe 
retreat from an unappreciative world. 

The writer of the second letter proved to be a 
widower with no consoling and tender hand to 
smooth the rough places in his pathway through 
life. If Henrietta would consent to link her fate 
with his an ideal life of happiness was before 
her. In a postscript six motherless children 
were incidentally mentioned. 

The third letter was from a widow who had 
been left desolate with a family of small children 
to raise, and if Henrietta, out of her abundance, 
could help her a little, she would pray to the 
Blessed Virgin for her morning, noon, and night. 

With a malicious smile Henrietta put this letter 
in an envelope and directed it to the disconsolate 
widower who was desirous of having some one 
smooth life’s rough pathway for him. — Iis letter 
she sent to the widow. ‘‘ Perhaps this is a breach 
of confidence,’”? she thought ; “but the confj- 
dence was unsought and undesired, and I am 
not bound to keep it.’’ 

Each letter as it was in turn opened was a call 
for help. Henrietta was tender-hearted, and 
many of the calls appealed to her, and she deter- 
mined to investigate them and see what she 
could do. 

But when the next morning’s mail brought 
double the number of letters, and each day they 
augmented and accumulated, she gave up the 
idea and consigned most of them to the waste- 
basket unread. 
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In the evening, when all were at home from 
their daily occupations, Henrictta was the hero- 
ine of the group. She must tell to each one sep- 
arately and altugether the story of the story. She 
must beg her father’s pardon for those buttonless 
shirts and burned victuals. And just then a faint 
far-away odor of burning bread penetrated the 
room, and Henrietta fled to the kitchen, where 
Bridget was just rescuing what remained un- 
burned from the oven. 

“‘Oh, Miss Henrietta,’’ said she, ‘I was that 
happy thinking about your good luck that I for- 
got all about the bread.”’ 

Henrietta returned to the parlor and related 
the mishap and its cause, and Bridget was in- 
stantly forgiven. 

In the midst of the hilarity, ting-a-ling ! went 
the door-bell, and Bridget ushered in a stranger 
—a gentleman dressed in black broadcloth, with 
immaculate linen and a white tie, betraying his 
calling. . 

“Ah! you are Miss Jones,’’ said he, suavely. 
“‘T am Johnson Gilbert, the pastor of Calvary 
Methodist Episcopal Church, on Blank Street. 
I have been told you were of the Methodist per- 
suasion, but had never yet joined any church 
since coming to the city. I called to see if I 
could not persuade you to hand in your letter at 
Calvary Church. We have a very sociable, in- 
tellectual congregation, and I think you would 
enjoy yourself in their midst.’’ 

Henrietta blushed guiltily. Ever since coming 
to the city a certain little letter lying in her 
jewel box, honorably dismissing her from the 
church at W, , and recommending her to the 
love and good fellowship of whatever church she 
might join in the future, had been troubling her 
conscience. So she immediately gave Rev. John- 
son Gilbert permission to place her name on the 
books of his church, together with a liberal yearly 
subscription. After some general conversation 
and a short praver, Rev. Mr. Gilbert took his de- 
parture. 

The Jones family were accustomed to retire 
early, but on this eventful evening sat up later 
than usual discussing plans for the future—little 
trips to be taken through the summer, repairs 
made in the house and in each one’s wardrobe, 
and help given to friends in need. Had Hen- 
rietta fallen heir to a million no more pleas- 
ure could have been experienced in the plan- 
ning of its expenditure than there was in the 
modest sum received. 

All had retired at last; the lights were out; 
the house was still. Henrietta, after the day’s 
unwonted excitement, had at last fallen asleep. 


The silence of the midnight hour was broken by 
a sharp ring at the bell. After some hasty dress- 
ing on the part of Harry and low conversation 
at the doorway, the door was opened to admit a 
telegraph boy. A telegram for Miss Henrictta 
Jones | 

When telegrams had previously appeared in 
this household they had been the harbingers of 
sorrow. Henrietta opened this one with trem- 
bling fingers. The flickering rays of Harry's 
candle cast a wavering light over the group of 
half-clad, apprehensive people gathered together, 
fearfully watching the opening of the ominous 
yellow envelope. Henrietta read slowly : 

“ Miss Henrietra Jones: Have you any objection to 
our using your portrait in our advertising pamphlet? 
Answer at our expense. 

“THE GU2ZZLEMAN BEER Brewrne Compayy.” 

Sleeping later than usual the next morning, 
the sun was high in the heavens before Henrietta 
drew aside the curtain from her window. As 
she did so her eye fell upon a_ photographer's 
camera focused straight at her. She drew back 
hastily, but too late, for it was an ‘‘instanta- 
neous.’” 

The morning papers had a picture of the 
house, with herself sitting on the veranda ina 
décolleté evening, gown, drinking tea with her 
friends. There were several columns of biography, 
which she read with amazement at first, and then 
with admiration for herself. She had never 
dreamed what a noble, lovely, self-sacrificing, 
angelic character she possessed until she saw it 
printed in the Dailu Dispatch. This sceond day 
of her fame was like the first, only there were 
many more letters, more reporters, more callers. 
The Sunday papers came out with fresh install- 
ments of her biography, fresh incidents, pictures 
taken from old daguerrotypes, showing her with 
staring eves and tightly curled hair, gazing at 
something, presumably a jumping-jack, in the 
photographer’s hand. Every act of her life was 
duly chronicled from childhood to the present 
time. 

Henrietta’s desire to be famous, to be talked 
about, was rapidly dying away by this time, and 
she decided if she could not glance at an Amer- 
ican paper without seeing her own name or @ 
caricatured picture of herself she would read 
only foreign papers. But soon into these little 
items began to creep in which her name figured, 
and the prize won assumed such proportions 
that Henrietta wondered if even the United 
States Treasury contained such an amount. She 
was described as the greatest heiress in America, 
a professional beauty, and a brilliantly intellec- 
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tual woman. As soon as these items had time 
to permeate Europe letters began to arrive from 
impecunious titled suitors, who were desirous of 
exchanging their titles for American gold. In 
fact, Henrictta had an opportunity of sitting 
among the proudest dames of the court of St. 
James, reigning ag a queen of beauty in frivolous 
France, passionate Italy, or cold and_ stately 
Russia—or, at least, the letters put it in that 
light. 

At first, in a quiet way she endeavored to be- 
stow a little of her acquired wealth on charity. 
But this only added fuel to the flames. The 
charity and philanthropy of Henrictta Jones 
were exploited at great length. Even the relig- 
ious papers began to take an active part in eulo- 
gizing her, and a Sunday school book was writ- 
ten descriptive of her childhood. 

One day as she was going down to do her 
marketing, for all the furore and excitement had 
not changed her habits to any appreciable extent, 
the saw a picture on a billboard that brought a 
flush of indignation to her face—a picture of a 
woman brushing her teeth. The face in the 
picture was Henrietta’s, and underneath were 
the words : 
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“Dear Dr. DENTINE: I have used your tooth powder 
for years, and find it a perfect powder for cleansing 
and polishing the teeth. I cheerfully recommend it to 
others. HENRIETTA Jones.” 


Henrietta was glad that she was vailed—she 
always went out heavily vailed now—so that no 
one could witness her humiliation. But there 
was more in store for her. In the window of a 
ladies’ tailor, prominently displayed, was a 
picture represeniing a race by two bicyclists, a 
man and awoman. The woman was ahead in 
the race, and was leaning forward and holding 
out her hand to receive the j.ize. She wore 
bloomers, and her face was that of Henrictta. 
In large capitals were the words: ‘‘Wear the 
Henrietta bloomers and you will always win the 
prize.” 

That night when the family came home from 
their various occupations they found Henrictta 
busily packing a trunk. “TI am going to run 
away from myself. I cannot stand it to be 
famous,’’ she sobbed. 

Two days later an outbound steamer carried 
away a little woman in a plain traveling gown. 
Beside her was a small trunk bearing the initials 
“WH J.” 


PARIS, GOOD-BYE! 


By GENEVIEVE L. BROWNE. 


Tue waves have hurled our last good-byes 
Afar upon the batHing deeps ; 

Amidst their solemn echoing sweeps 

A stillness o’er the eyes where lies 

A calmer moment of regret. 

And yet a lurch, a quickening flight, 

A fitful looming in the night, 

Has rent apart one only tie 


That bound your heart to mine. 


Good-bye! 


The gulf between is deep as death, 

A soul asleep ; if yours should flee 

Through conquered space and come to me, 

And touch my heart’s web with the breath 

That ’neath your radiant breast should lie, 
: ’Twould verberate with song. Good-bye! 


I wish the night were not so blue. 

Tf there could come the wild alarm 

Of thunder, and the forked storm 
Should crash its justice over you— 

If only you might feel again 

The self-stained soul’s awakening pain— 
I'd clasp and cling to your first sigh, 


For I might love you then. 


(ivod-bye ! 


CAGLIARI. 


SARDINIA. 


By CHARLES EDWARDES. 


Ir is so easy to reach Sardinia, and yet the 
island is still in our day almost as much shunned 
by the people of the continent as it was when 
the Romans found it useful as a species of 
very mortal Botany Bay. Even the average 
ltalian knows nothing at all about it except that 
it has a capital called Cagliari, and that some of 
its wines are not too bad to drink. For the rest, 
he has a vague idea that, in spite of all the fine 
talk about the march of civilization, there are 
still bandits enough in the island to keep him in 
a state of anxiety so long as his evil genius 
should compel him to stay in it, and finally that 
its climate has a bad reputation. 

No doubt the fame of its insalubrity is the chief 
deterrent of visitors to this great island, some ten 
thousand square miles in extent. The ancients 
gave it a bad name in this respect, and it has 
not yet outlived the reproach. Two thousand 
years ago Cicero warns his brother, whose official 
duties and debts have taken him to Sardinia, to 
be very careful of his health ; nor must he be 
negligent because it happens to be winter, when 


fevers are not supposed to walk abroad ; for, 
although it is winter, he is in Sardinia. 

Similar evidence is offered by the Sarde poet, 
Carboni, who, a century ago, put the following 
wail into the mouth of the personification of his 
native land: ‘‘O immortal gods, if mortal 
things affect you, if you care aught for the con- 
cerns of men, and can relicve their woes, behold 
me in my misery, and mark how my dolorous 
and fatal disease makes of my life one never- 
ending struggle. I beseech ye, O gods, take 
away my shame from me!’’ 

Maltzan, who traveled three or four months in 
the island, diligently investigating every charac- 
teristic feature of it, from its nuraghe to its dis- 
eases, observes: ‘ Although I traveled in the 
healthiest season of the year during the whole 
time I was in Sardinia I was not well for a single 
day. This constrains me to declare that there is 
not the least exaggeration in terming this island 
one of the most unhealthy countries in the 
world.’’ ; 

For my part I have no such unpleasant recol- 
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lections of the island’s climate, and I was in it 
during May and June. I traveled somewhat 
recklessly, and during the day and the night in- 
discriminately ; and I earned, if ever man did, 
an attack of fever or rheumatism—both among 
the commonplaces of experience in Sardinia if 
rumor is to be believed. Nevertheless, I was 
troubled by neither. In counterpoise, therefore, 
to the Baron von Maltzan’s testimony as to his 
feclings in the island, T may be permitted to say 
that I never felt better than when wandering 
ahout the surface of this much-dreaded and, I be- 
lieve, somewhat defamed, province of Italy. 
Only once was I conscious of any of the symp- 
toms which seem to betray a malarious district. 
This was at Oristano, which has a very bad 
record. Here at sunset there was an indescriba- 
hly uncomfortable feeling in the air, and _ it 
seemed to produce just the faint kind of head- 
ache which the natives term ‘‘ micrania.’? That 
evening I adopted the Sarde precaution, and 
drank more wine to my dinner than usual. The 
next morning I was in my customary state of 
health. 

This general neglect of Sardinia has not been 
without its advantages from certain points of 
view. Of course, the tourist accustomed to a 
(rand Hotel d’ Angleterre wherever he goes will 
not like it. Even in Cagliari he would not feel 
at his ease; and Iam sure he would soon lose 
all patience in the remote villages, where he 
Would find it a work of time and not a little tact 
to get himself bedded for the night, though ever 
so roughly. 

But, on the other hand, it has helped to keep 
the country in a picturesque state, which is 
neither barbarism nor yet civilization. Few 
countries anywhere are so rich in peculiarities of 
costume. I began to have an inkling of it when 
Thad been in the island but a couple of hours. 
The steamer had set me ashore at Capo Figari, 
where a train was waiting in the half-light of the 
dawn to proceed on its long journey through the 
entire length of the island to the capital. A 
dark-eyed woman, with a tangled mass of black 
hair blowing before the wind, her shoulders and 
mouth covered with a scarlet shawl, and wearing 
a white skirt, held a pale-green lantern-light for 
the guidance of the engine driver. Other Sardes 
were soon declared at the various railway sta- 
tions: men in sheepskins, in vests and jackets 
of green or lavender-colored velvet or leather, 
and having guns in their hands ; and women in 
forgeous flowered silks, with a profusion of gold 
Jewelry about their necks. The effect was quite 
kaleidoseoy ” ad it was so charming and novel 


that for the time I was oblivious of the spacious 
meadows through which we were steaming, and 
of the striking appearance of the mountains be- 
yond, with their dark heads hidden in thunder- 
cloud. 

It is not so long ago that Sardinia was so 
deeply sunk in silly superstition that the villagers 
of the interior positively rose in arms to oppose 
the making of the great highroad which was to 
connect Cagliari in the south with Sassari and 
Terra Nova in the north. Cagliari and Sassari 
had been rivals from the very beginning. It was 
argued that terrible events would happen if by 
the agency of engineers they were brought within 
easy reach of each other. And the same argu- 
ments were used by villages and towns of the in- 
terior. Hitherto they had got along very well, 
without more than an occasional quarrel with 
their neighbors. But there was no saying what 
the highroad would bring forth. Besides, it 
would facilitate the movements of the gendar- 
merie, who had brothers and sons belonging to 
innumerable families on their list of outlaws to 
be shot or arrested as soon as possible. 

Mark the state of Sardinia less than three- 
quarters of a century back: ‘‘No highroads, 
but lanes all broken up and muddy, or precip- 
itous and rocky, and in many places dangerous 
to travelers by reason of the bandits who infested 
them. Hardly had the autumn rains begun 
when all connection was interrupted, not only 
between one province and another, but even be- 
tween neighboring villages; no internal trade ; 
abundance in one town, scarcity in another ; the 
dwellers in one street strangers to the dwellers 
in another ; and the Sardes themselves ignorant 
of their own island. Hence civic strife, inveter- 
ate prejudices, scant sociability, a lack of the 
conveniences of existence, a circumscribed and 
wretched life.” This is an admirable summary 
of Sarde existence to this day in the more moun- 
tainous parts of the island. But the white roads 
are annually climbing more and more into the 
midst of the wilder districts of Sardinia; and 
now from Gennargentu, the highest peak of Bar- 
bargia, one can trace them far and wide in a land 
which the Romans and Carthaginians, the Span- 
iards who preceded the house of Savoy, and the 
administrators of the princes of Piedmont, were 
all content to leave very much to itself. 

The white roads and the schools and the gen- 
darmes, upon whom the traveler is constantly 
chancing in the midst of the cork forests of the 
mountain slopes or the ravines of the Flumen- 
dosa, are doing their work slowly though surely. 
A brigand must be baited very temptingly if he 
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is to be drawn into broad daylight. And, at the 
worst estimate, the island is in a vastly more 
secure state than its neighbor, Corsica. 

In the variation of its population one may 
form some idea of the harassing vicissitudes Sar- 
dinia has had to suffer. Before the time of the 
Roman Cesars two million is the estimate of its 
inhabitants. This is no excessive number when 
one remembers how rich in grain-growing the 
island has been from the earliest recorded period. 
Without Sardinia Rome would at times have 
been near starvation. In our own day landed 
investments here yield from ten to fifteen per 
cent. per annum. 

But from the beginning of the Christian era 
the number of Sardinia’s people constantly de- 
creased, until in 1698 it was only 261,674. It 
was due to the ceaseless warfare in which the in- 
habitants were obliged to have a part. Pisa and 
Genoa fought for the island, each with the aid 
of one or other of the four judges or princes who, 
in the Middle Ages, had divided the island be- 
tween them. The Saracens worried its shores 
year after year. Eventually the King of Aragon 
dispossessed Pisa and occupied most of the island. 


But it was not until after another century of , 


strife that, in 1421, Sardinia was finally wrested 
wholly to the Spanish Crown. 

In 1728 the population had increased to 
309,994. This increase continued in 1775 to 
436,374, and so on, until in 1870 the number 
reached 636,660, and in 1880, 682,002. Perhaps 
in the course of three or four hundred years the 
island will again become as populous as it was 
ere the Roman pro-consuls made it their business 
to kill and sell Sardes by the tens of thousands 
annually. 

For an island of this magnitude, Cagliari, with 
about forty thousand inhabitants, cannot be 
called a very imposing capital. But it is a 
famous and ancient place, nevertheless. Philol- 
ogists tell us that its name is derived from the 
Pheenician ‘‘ Keret al,’ which signifies ‘‘set on 
high.’? The town is, in fact, built on a tufa hill 
some four hundred feet above the sea, which 
washes its base; and landward it is surrounded 
by the rich green plain of the Campidano and 
the “stagni’’ or marshes, which are one of the 
most picturesque, though not wholly welcome, 
details in the view from the city’s battlements. 

It is only necessary to walk a few yards along 
the highroad west of the city to see abundant 
traces of the first, or at least the early, inhab- 
itants of Cagliari, We are in the suburb of 3. 
Avendracio, with the bright blue water on one 
side of the road, and the purple mountains of 
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the southwestern corner of Sardinia beyond. 
There are low, commonplace white houses by the 
roadside, of a single story. But behind the 
houses, where, to the right, they seem buttressed 
against the long promontory of tufa which 
springs from the mass upon which the city itself 
is built, there are scores of empty tombs. Here 
for a time lay the Carthaginians who died in 
Karales before Rome got hold of Sardinia. 
There is not the least doubt about it. The nature 
of the sepulchral chambers betrays their pres- 
ence, even if coins and jewel-work of Carthage 
had not been unearthed as conclusive testimony. 

These Carthaginian tombs are excavated in the 
tufa laterally, so that they face the road and the 
sea beyond. But they are not all. If one climbs 
to the white, glaring plain of which these honey- 
combed little cliffs are the termination one finds 
tombs of another kind. The Carthaginians buried 
in their own way and the Romans in theirs ; and 
the sunken shafts of the Roman graves now and 
then actually pierced the vaulting of the sepul- 
chres of their predecessors. 

Though comparatively so small, Cagliari is not 
a contemptible place from any aspect. The 
higher one climbs in it the narrower the streets 
become. In the neighborhood of the cathedral, 
at the summit, they are not streets but alleys, 
dark and cool even on a summer day at noon. 
It is positively dazzling to break from this sombre 
maze of streetlets upon the magnificent prome- 
nade of Buon Cammino, which skirts the side of 
the rock for half a mile, with seats and shade 
under the pepper trees, and a view that one 
could look upon for a day and not weary of. 
There is also a public garden, with palm trees, 
statuary, and fountains, whence the mountains 
of Barbargia, to the north, do not appear half as 
distant as they are.’ 

In past time Cagliari has received special 
Papal benediction for its religious zeal and ortho- 
doxy. Whether this was merited or not, it has 
an astonishing number of little churches, and the 
Sarde calendar is full of saints and martyrs 
whose blood has moistened this their native soil. 
These churches cannot be termed very interest- 
ing. Most of them are now in a condition of de- 
cay, with rotten woodwork, defaced stonework, 
and unbeautiful paintings over their altars. Ex- 
ternally this is not apparent. Inside it is other- 
wise. Even the gaudy decking of paper roses, 
which indicates one or other of the many local 
festa-days, cannot vail the decrepitude of the 
building. 

Cagliari is seen at its liveliest during one of the 
chief religious festivals of the year. The peasants 
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from the Campidano then troop into the city 
in all their traditional and inherited finery, and 
there is a melodious tinkling of jewelry in the 
Corso Vittorio Emanuele and the other principal 
thoroughfares. When the throng and babble is 
at its worst, the blue or crimson flutter of a ban- 
ner froma side street may betoken the coming 
of one of those religious processions which are 
nowhere more elaborate than in Sardinia. Aco- 
l;tes in scarlet and white, little girls in long vails, 
old men with badges and candles, and the priests 
themselves in a pomp of vestments, go by to the 
Ulare of trumpets. Perhaps there is a shedding 
of rose or geranium petals upon the highroad 
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are not to be influenced by sneers and mocks. 
They may be ignorant, credulous fellows, but at 
any rate they are true to what pass for their con- 
victions. 

Among its relies of antiquity the amphitheatre 
of Cagliari is probably the most interesting, as it 
is certainly the largest. The Canon Spano, who 
has done so much for Sarde archeology, was 
the chief agent of its clearance from the im- 
mense amount of rubbish which had been cast 
into it during ten or eleven centuries. As a 
rubbish pit it no doubt served excellently from 
the end of the eighth century onward. The last 
record of its use dates from the year 777, when 
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for them to tread upon, or green twigs plucked 
by children for the purpose. Be that as it may, 
tis always impressive to mark how the swarthy, 
cagle-eyed men from the country fall instantly 
upon their knees with a mutter of prayer at these 
manifestations of the dignity and power of Holy 
Church. The youth of Cagliari’s university, or 
those who have matriculated in the freer air of 
Rome, are by no means so ready to bow the 
knee, They are more apt to stand with a sneer 
"pon their hairless lips, and to shrug their 
shoulders at each other in derision of the super- 
‘titious degradation of those poor mountebanks 
of peasants. But the Sardes of the Campidano 


bullfights were held here to celebrate the tem- 
porary expulsion of the Saracens from the island. 
Thenceforward the citizens had little peace from 
their enemies, and the original purpose of the 
amphitheatre was probably unheeded. 

Unlike most theatres, this of Cagliari is an ex- 
cavation, not a superstructure. It reminds one 
of the Odeon of Herod Atticus in the side of the 
Acropolis at Athens. The rude outline of it was 
formed by a watercourse which existed here. 
The tufa yielded to the autumnal rains, even as 
it still does ; and when the hint had taken root 
in the minds of the Cagliaritan architects, it was 
easy to extend the area of dilapidation. It is 
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not a very large excavation, though it is esti- 
mated that it could seat twenty thousand specta- 
tors. What it lacks in breadth, however, it gains 
in height, its elevation being about a hundred 
feet. Perhaps the most interesting part of it is 
the series of corridors and chambers which bur- 
row under the lower tier of seats. These were 
concerned with the wild beasts brought here to 
die. The iron rings to which they were tethered 
may still be seen welded into the matrix. 

The Cagliari amphitheatre is not on show at 
half a franc or a franca head. It is left very 
much indeed to itself. Under this hot sky it is, 
moreover, a trifle arduous to explore the excava- 
tion thoroughly. The seats are high, and there 
are fissures in the masonry which it would never 
do to slip into. Here and there a clump of 
cactus or prickly pear has perched itself above 
the theatre. A little boy may perhaps be seen 
amusing himself by leaping from seat to seat, and 
shouting to snare the echo, Else you and the 
amphitheatre and the blue sky which domes it 
are likely to be very much alone. Bees and 
butterflies and lizards are, of course, of no ac- 
count. Of these, however, there will probably 
be no Jack. 

I have mentioned the Sarde’s devotion to the 
church. One notices this in the towns ; but it 
is brought home to one with the greatest force 
when wandering among the mountains or over 
the spacious plains which stretch between the 
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different mountain groups, and are famous as the 
breeding grounds of the Sarde horses so much in 
request in Marseilles. Here and there, far from 
the haunts of men, appears a little white church, 
with its windows boarded and its door securely 
locked. If you ask what it means you are told 
that it is dedicated to this or that saint, whose 
name you may now hear for the first time, and 
that on such and such a day in the year there is 
a festa in honor of the saint. On this festa-day 
and the two or three following days the church 
is unlocked, and wonderful is the concourse of 
people from far and wide to eat and drink and 
pray and dance in honor of this particular saint. 

It is the same all over Sardinia, Cagliari in 
the south has its Saint Efisio, whd provokes every 
May such scenes of festivity and rejoicing as ap- 
pear astonishing to us of the north. In the ex- 
treme northwest 8. Gavino is in the most repute. 
While walking along the coast one day from 
Porto Torres I came unexpectedly upon the 
traces of the recent festa of S. Gavino. There 


“were certain caves in the rock, and a chapel that 


was half a burrow and half the result of the 
work of masons. With some difficulty I made 
my way into a series of the rock chambers, 
which were green with damp. The apartments, 
the court yard by the church porch, and the 
neighboring space for many yards were all ren- 
dered repulsive by the prodigious litter of bones, 
peascods, grape skins, and rotting crusts which 
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the recent revelers had discarded after the festa- 
day. Great was the concourse of bloated beetles 
and ants and slugs among this decaying refuse, 
which was so abundant that one could fancy the 
festa-day would come around again ere they had 
effectually done their scavengering. 

After a little experience of Sardinia I was quick 
to know when a festa was in the air. There 
would then be an unusual number of people 
abroad, in their best clothes, with or without 
portly haversacks slung over their mules or 
horses, and the greetings they gave a passer-by 
would have an agreeable, rollicking tone. A 
good deal of drinking takes place thus under the 
egis of Mother Church. I suppose, too, that 
most of the marriages in Sardinia get their initial 
impulse at these merrymakings. 

Of course, under such conditions, the church 
in Sardinia is likely to be prosperous. That, in 
fact, it is The free-thinking editors of news- 
papers in such towns as Cagliari and Sassari may 
put their notions in print with as much force as 
large type and italics can add to them ; it does 
not make the least difference to the country 
Sarde. Even if he can read at all, 
he will not be influenced much by edi- 
torial vaporing. He is much too con- 
servative an individual to allow himself 
to be argued out of the beliefs that are 
as familiar and fond to him as his envir- 
onment. 

In traveling from the north of Sar- 
dinia toward the south one cannot fail 
to notice the almost abrupt change in 
the vegetation which seems to begin in 
the neighborhood of Oristano. North 
of Macomer, which stands nearly two 
thousand feet above the sea, the scenery 
is European. The rich meadows, teem- 
ing with flowers, and pervaded by 
flowing brooks in which cows may be 
seen knee-deep, and the fine oak woods 
populous with asphodels, are not at all 
suggestive of a semi-tropical climate. 
Add to the asphodels thickets of wild 
cistus massed with bloom, and you may 
have some idea of the surface appear- 
ance of the Sarde highway in the north. 

But as we descend in long curves 
from Macomer we, as it were, arrive in 
Africa, I have seen few such gigantic 
hedges of prickly pear as in the vicinity 
of Oristano, It is a land of marvelous 
‘ertility. Every yard seems determined 
to produce the very utmost possible. 
Fig trees, vines, and barley all draw 
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their support from the same soil ; and the fervid 
blue sky overhead indicates whence the chief 
source of all this exuberance proceeds. 

It is a curious country, this round about 
Oristano, and which we approach so circuitously 
from Macomer. Before we come to its dead level 
we speed for a while along the edge of a plateau, 
rising inland, whence we look west to the sea 
across an old alluvial bed of great extent, broken 
only by sundry yellow-brown blotches, which 
represent the numerous villages of the district. 
In one place the nakedness is relieved by a long, 
dark smudge under the slope of the shore hills. 
This is Milis, the estate of the Marchese di Boy], 
a vast orange grove, miles in length, and reputed 
to yield sixty million oranges annually. Through- 
out Sardinia a Milis orange has as precious a 
reputation as in America an Indian River. I 
have bought ten of them for a penny in Oris- 
tano, and felt assured by his face that the vender 
was not giving me full market value for my 
money. 

The Sardes have a proverb, ‘‘Who goes to 
Oristano stays in Oristano.’’ He dies, in fact, 
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from a fever. Certainly no one can affirm that 
this low-lying place is healthy. From the rail- 
way one sees nothing of it but a mosaic of 
lichened roofs, with the dome and campanile of 
the cathedral rising above them, and the near 
hedges of prickly pear twelve and fifteen feet 
high. It is a very hot town, a curious mixture 
of fine new buildings and old mud hovels with 
thatched roofs. But it is half-girdled by ‘‘stagni,”’ 
and the Tirso, the largest river on the island, 
carries its muddy stream past it toward the sea. 
Nowhere in Sardinia did I see the classic ‘* mas- 
truca’’ more in vogue than here. The natives 
use it partly as a safeguard against the chills 
which usher in a fever. Toa stranger it is odd 
to see those bronzed sons of the soil huddled in 
sheepskin jackets, the wool outermost, under the 
scorching heat of a July sun. In truth, how- 
ever, the Sarde would much prefer dispensing 
with the ‘‘mastruca’”’ in winter than in sum- 
mer. Sunrise and sundown are the times when 
the timorous take every precaution lest they be 
caught unawares. Unless they are obliged to be 
out, they then keep to the house. They are, 
further, scrupulous in the matter of diet. The 
germ (though, of course, they know nothing of 
‘‘bacilli’’) may be in a green fig, or a fish from 
such and such a ‘‘stagno.’’ Nor will they un- 
cover the head in a café or other place of public 
resort, nor inhale the air of a bad district if they 
can possibly be hurried through it while they 
hold the breath. ‘‘Stay in and drink plenty of 
wine’? is a current prescription for the man who 
feels he is on the verge of malaria; and it does 
not seem to be wholly contemptible counsel. 

Macomer is a great contrast to Oristano.  In- 
stead of being embosomed in palm trees and 
vegetation, it is built on a slope of the Marghine 
mountains, whose naked rock summits stretch 
bleakly toward the interior. As a town it is not 
at all striking. 

One would suppose that this clevated place 
could hardly fail to be healthy ; and yet it is 
esteemed uncommonly dangerous. In spite of its 
perils, however, which I fancy are not so grave 
as they are reputed to be, the traveler ought to 
tarry awhile in Macomer, if only for the nuraghe 
which abound in the neighborhood. The artist 
has chosen the best-preserved of them as a sub- 
ject for illustration, and it may, in default of 
others, serve as an example of the many hun- 
dreds of somewhat similar towers which exist in 
all parts of the island. Scores of nuraghe else- 
where are in the last stages of ruin, at least vou 
would imagine so. Perhaps a single section alone 
of a wall remains, as in the case of that of Su 
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Paladinu, by Nulvi. And yet there is no know- 
ing if it will not endure for a millenium longer, 
even as, for all we know, it may already have 
lasted in its present ruined state for a millenium 
ormore. According to the evidence of one of 
the parchments of Arborea (a packet of mediaeval 
writings found in Oristano, which some think 
were forgeries, but in which Sarde antiquaries 
put much faith), the word ‘‘nuraghe’”’ comes 
from Norax, the Pheenician founder of Nora, or 
Pula as it is now called. They are further de- 
scribed as being temples of the sun, and places 
of burial for the carly shepherds and _ priests. 
This is so very vague and infantine an elucida- 
tion of the mystery of the nuraghe that it may 
be dismissed at once. Apart from other objec- 
tions, if the nuraghe owed their origin to Norax 
the Pheenician, whence did Norax get the model 
for these Sarde towers? If from Pheenicia or 
Carthage, why do we not find the prototypes of 
the nuraghe in those districts? If the nuraghe 
of Sardinia have lasted for so many thousand 
years, would not the nuraghe of Africa or Phe- 
nicia have lasted equally ? 

For very many centuries the nuraghe have 
served as a quarry for the more modern dwellers 
in Sardinia. The parchment of Arborea above 
mentioned gays they were all ransacked during 
the reign of the Judge Gialetus, about 7004. b. 
This, no doubt, was but one of the series of 
ransackings they have had to suffer for genera- 
tions. Even in our own time they have not 
been left to themselves. La Marmora and others 
have delved in them in quest of bones and 
bronzes, to give some clew to their origin ; but 
of bones to prove they were sepulchres practically 
none have been found. The one skeleton dis- 
covered in the nuraghe of Iselle, near Budduso, 
was, from the nature of the metal trifles which 
lay with it, much subsequent to the building of 
the nuraghe itself. 

In fact, villages are built almost wholly of the 
big rectangular stones lifted from the nuraghe. 
Yet the ruins remain, twenty, thirty, forty feet 
and more in height, and it is one of the many 
other mysteries of the kind how the great unce- 
mented stones which form the lower tiers of the 
towers were first brought and set where they still 
stand. It is well, however, that they are of suf, 
ficient bulk to defy the acquisitive inclinations of 
the latter-day Sardes. 

It were bold in a paper of this kind to attempt 
to discuss fully the theories about the genesis of 
the nuraghe. Some three thousand are said to 
exist. A multitude of pamphlets and chapters 
have been written about them, each convincing 
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from the standpoint of its author, and it is to be 
hoped they will survive to puzzle posterity to the 
tenth and twentieth generation. They differ as 
much in size and architectural detail as in their 
situations. Nowadays they are all truncated, 
with a variety of grasses growing upon what may 
without disrespect be termed the roof. This has 
led some people to class them with the temples 
of the old Central American races, and to assume 
that they were so many altars, upon the flat 
summits of which the human sacrifices were con- 
summated before the eyes of the bystanders. 
Internally, however, the nuraghe have distinc- 
tive marks. Some are of two stories, the ovoidal 
ome to the inner chambers being of the same 
uncemented stones which compose the body of 
the building. From others, again, having at- 
tained the summit, one looks down to the earth 
floor as at the bottom of a well. Only the shells 
remain, But many, if not most, of both kinds 
are provided with a rude narrow staircase within 
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the walls themselves, which 
leads from the base to the top 
of the nuraghe. This of Santa 
Barbara by Macomer is a fine 
example of a fully equipped 
nuraghe. And there are others 
with subterranean apartments, 
though these are so broken into 
each other by investigations 
that it is hard to make out their 
scheme and connection. 

As for the spoil yielded in 
modern days by the nuraghe, it 
consists exclusively of a num- 
ber of ill-shapen bronze images, 
which may now be seen in the 
Cagliari Museum. They are the 
Sarde idols, so-called. Some 
of them are nightmarish con- 
ceptions, though hardly one 
has failed of an interpretation, 
often, be it said, satisfactory to 
no one except the interpreter. 
The majority represent human 
forms. But in many cases the 
horns attached to the head, 
three or four legs instead of the 
common pair, and sundry other 
excrescences, leave it dubious 
if their prototypes dwelt on 
our planet. The horns, again, 
are branched like a stag’s ant- 
lers, or a single pair like those 
of acow. Certain of the heads 
are bovine ; others resemble an 
ape, with inchoate tendencies toward the human 
outline. Yet are not the idols all single figures. 
We find serpents, dogs, and men molded into 
one group; three or four rudely-shaped men 
and women welded together in another. 

These little images (generally and plausibly 
supposed to be Pheenician symbols of the gods 
worshiped by the Canaanites of Tyre and Sidon) 
appear to have been the sole inhabitants of the 
nuraghe. Were they the Lares and Penates of 
the establishment, guardians of the dead (since, 
with their attendant treasure of gold necklets, 
beads, etc., removed), or were the nuraghe tem- 
ples for their enshrinement? Who shall say? 
At any rate, now they are displaced. A few may 
be found as ornaments in the houses of the 
country priests and landowners, but the majority 
are in the museums. One may fancy how the 
early evangelists in Sardinia regarded these ugly 
heathenish things when they found them in the 
possession of the people they had come to 
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convert. In the sixth century Sardinia was still 
largely pagan, and Gregory the Great wrote 
special letters to the bishops in the island ex- 
horting to the destruction of these very idols. 
Multitudes of them were then hacked to pieces, 
or fused into church bells, or buried with solemn 
maledictions beneath the Christian buildings 
which were to supplant them. Such as they 
are, however, the Sarde idols are as unique in 
their way as the nuraghe in theirs. 

The commonplace idea that the nuraghe were 
the castles of the prehistoric Sardes may, after 
all, it seems, be the real solution of the mystery 
of these towers. Of course, they need not have 
been used except in times of danger. The con- 
ical huts still made by the rustic Sardes were 
their ordinary dwellings. But as citadels of ref- 
uge nothing could be less assailable than the 
nuraghe, with their portals so narrow that they 
had, in most cases, to be entered upon the hands 
and knees. ‘‘ Thus inclosed in his nuraghe, sur- 
rounded by his armed vassals, amply supplied 
with provisions, a Sarde chief could defy all at- 
tacks, and wait in security until his assailant 
should be summoned away by his own domestic 
needs.’? These are the words of the Baron von 
Maltzan, who has further computed that, in all, 
the nuraghe of Santa Barbara alone could shelter 
about two hundred and fifty persons. 

If there were space at command, I should like 
to have written something about the islands off 
the Sarde coast. About such eccentric rocks as 
‘*Woman’s Thigh Headland’’ and ‘‘Stomach- 
ache Island,’’ on the west side, little need be 
said, because they are so small. Of the others, 
Asinara, to the northwest, about thirty-five miles 
in circumference, is the largest. It is a bleak, 
treeless cape of red granite, very much out of the 
world. Not so long ago pen and ink did not ex- 
ist in it, and a sick man had to be rowed fifteen 
miles thence in a boat to receive extreme unction 
from a priest. It is not so bad now. Earlier in 
the century there was a Duke of Asinara; but 
the title was so doubtful an honor, being much 
the same as Duke of Donkeys, and the revenue 
so small (about ten dollars per annum), that the 
duke petitioned successfully to be Duke of Val- 
lombrosa instead. 

In the southwest are two other islands— 
S. Pietro, widely celebrated for its ‘tonnara,”’ 
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and 8S. Antioco. The former is peopled by inhab- 
itants of Genoese extraction, who differ from the 
Sardes alike in features, energy, habits and dress. 
Elsewhere in Sardinia life is conducted with Ori- 
ental calmness, but in Carloforte of S. Pietro 
there is an invigorating amount of stir. The city, 
too, is attractive, with its girdle of crenulated 
walls, built in the last century as a protection 
against the Algerines and other pirates, with its 
tall pink and ochre houses, and its bright out- 
look across the blue strait at the mountains of 
Iglesias. 

S. Antioco is more lethargic than S. Pietro. 
It is not, like Carloforte, a port enlivened by the 
transhipment of minerals to the continent, and 
in the tunny season by all the cheery bustle in- 
cidental to the catching, pickling and exporta- 
tion of the tunny ; but it has charms of its own. 
It is an old place, and its stones whisper of Car- 
thage, Egypt and Rome, of the Saracens who 
later, for two or three centuries, camped amid its 
ruined temples, and of its resuscitation as a mod- 
ern, unpretending townlet. Its people are a sim- 
ple, kindly community, much intermarried, and 
ready to take oath that S. Antioco is the health- 
iest spot in the world. I was here put through 
some odd cross-examination about my native 
land. The villagers were astounded to learn that 
England was governed by a woman ; but, hear- 
ing that the queen had a son, they forthwith 
assumed that he was the real ruler, his mother 
acting but as a nominal sort of regent. 

The view from S. Antioco across its narrow 
sound of water is both like and unlike that from 
Carloforte. It looks upon the same mountains, 
but between them and the coast is a broad and 
long flat, pestilential in the dog days, and to 
the eye only an immense cornfield of very thin 
corn, with here and there a white house or two 
distributed about it. Anciently this was the site 
of the important city of Sulcis, one of the most 
populous during the Roman occupation of Sar- 
dinia. It is supposed that the four thousand 
Egyptians and Jews of whom Tacitus writes were 
transported hither, to live or die as they might. 
But the city is now quite expunged from the face 
of the earth, saving the fragments in S. Antioco. 
Two or three granite columns, half sunk in the 
dark mud of the marshes by the old Roman road, 
do but just keep it in memory. 
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A JUNGLE TRAGEDY. 


By Dr. J. H. Porter, AUTHOR OF ‘‘ WILD Beasts,” ETC. 


THe elephant stable at Teperah was in dire 
tonfusion. Tuskers clanked their fetters and 
ane Distracted mahouts, Hindu-like, re- 
ia Krebs them, promised and threat- 
ti a 1 oe great brutes that they all despise 
tak hs y were obstreperous human beings to 
ele with. Dost De, a vicious maerga, had 

sn outin one of his frequent fury fits, was 
nun his platform and jerking at his chains 
Ai si aK a general massacre. That was 
a dace to account for the disturbance. A 
ties patti embodies inexpressible possibili- 
ete BN to all beings. The others, 
side fe on girls, fell into epidemic 
transition £ Y; and, as in wild animals, the 
neat Tom fear to anger is immediate. These 

*s, always Incapable when left to them- 
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under excitement, struggled and trumpeted in a 
temporary frenzy, while terror and rage shattered 
the thin veneer with which discipline had con- 
cealed their real characters. 

Abdullah Khan stood mute and motionless 
during this turmoil, his colossal form looming 
against the western afterglow. He was a muckna 
from Mysore, a tuskless male, with the elongated 
head, deeply indented temples, and heavy trunk 
characteristic of his class. In front of this evil 
beast sat his driver, a dark and withered little 
man, avoided by his fellows. All had lost caste 
on account of their occupation, but he was a 
Kandala—one of those wretches of whom it is 
said in the holy law: ‘‘The dwellings of Kan- 
dalas shall be without the village. Their dress 
shall be the garments of the dead. They shall 
eat their food from broken dishes ; black iron 
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shall be their ornaments, and they shall wander 
always from place to place.” 

Lall Ras rose and salaamed as I gazed earnestly 
upon his elephant. ‘‘Sahib,’’ he said, with 
sombre mien, ‘‘may your servant find favor, but 
look not thus intently at Abdullah Khan. His 
honor will be injured. Blood is in his eyes and 
anger glows within him; likewise this noise 
offends. I, who know, beg to represent that he 
is now to be avoided.”’ 

“Ig the creature, then, so dangerous?” I 
asked. 

‘©On my head be it, Khodawund,’’ he replied. 
‘Tt is said,’’ he continued, ‘‘that the colonel, 
Scott behadur, goes to hunt tigers according to 
his custom before the Monsoon, and that Ab- 
dullah Khan, whose fame is great in shikar, will 
be taken. Truly I think that misfortune will 
follow. May my lord’s prosperity increase !’’ 
Lall Ras ejaculated as I slipped a couple of rupees 
into his ready palm. ‘‘ Let him not choose this 
son of Satan to ride; or, if he be given, let him 
not mount at the shoulder ; let him not mount 
at all until Abdullah Khan kneels. His spirit 
is bitter against those with white faces, and he 
is offended at their presence even now. That can 
I see.”’ 

“Bah? T said. ‘‘It has been told me that 
those he destroyed were of your country.”’ 

The mahout looked at me with solemn eyes as he 
answered: ‘‘It has happened even as the heaven- 
born says, because there were none others near 
when the demon who gained power over Abdul- 
lan Khan was strong.” 

‘¢ What words are these, oh man ?’’ I retorted. 
‘Am I a child to be told of elephants with 
demons ?”’ 

‘Be not enraged, protector of the poor,’’ Lall 
Ras remonstrated. ‘It is even as I have said. 
In Seringapatam, when Abdullah Khan was 
young (he is seventy years old now and has 
killed many), there came a fakeer. This was 
told to my father by Dhowlat Singh, who saw it. 
He was a holy man, the Brahmins said, but it 
was not true. This fakeer stood before Abdul- 
lah Khan, and his arm was raised according to a 
vow. The people feared him, and he cursed 
those who gave not alms as he desired. Abdul- 
Jah Khan heard his curses ; he saw the upraised 
hand, and these offended him. But he dissem- 
bled, as he is doing now. There was a report in 
the bazaar that this fakeer could look upon wild 
beasts and they became powerless. It was a lie; 
but many believed, and he acquired riches be- 
cause of their apprehension. He was blinded 
with pride and braved his destiny, menacing Ab- 
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dullah Khan to overawe him, and drawing near. 
Surely the breath was in his nostrils, yet in a 
moment he was dead. The fakeer’s withered 
arm was torn off, and his blood sprinkled the 
people as they fled. Oh, my lord! the spirit of 
this man who was a strayer from the paths of 
righteousness, a sorcerer and maker of trouble, 
abides with Abdullah Khan, even as the crooked 
souls of those whom tigers have eaten sit upon 
their heads and guide them. Ay, Purmesur, he 
will shed blood always.”’ 

This was Lall Ras’s version of his elepkant’s 
deadly character, and when I said, ‘‘ Why, then, 
does he not kill you?” the reply completed this 
picture of Oriental superstition. 

“Kijye Kali! victory to the Mother!’ the 
little wretch exclaimed. ‘‘He cannot unless 
my fate be so appointed, and it was revealed to 
me at Agra that this was not my destiny.”’ 

Such was my first interview with Abdullah 
Khan. I turned away and left him with his 
doomed driver—the latter to those opium dreams 
my rupees would soon procure. 

The Irregular Cavalry were as hard riders and 
inveterate hunters of large game as ever drank 
to ‘saddle, spur, and spear.’? Their mess-room 
walls were adorned by grim trophies that at- 
tested the renown they had won; and the colonel, 
who bore a close resemblance to a royal tiger 
himself, informed us that ‘‘from information 
received’ the outlook for sport on our projected 
expedition was very good. 

In a day or two we moved off to the jungles— 
officers, elephants, Arabs, camels, tats. A train 
of bullock gharries, with baggage fit for a de- 
tachment, and all the attendants indispensable 
in India. A bustling and most vociferous settle- 
ment was established in a mango tope. Country 
people brought in supplies and wrangled about 
price at the top of their lungs. Every native 
who had an opportunity to speak on the subject 
lied about wild beasts in that vicinity with a 
fluency and ease derived from life-long practice; 
but our head shikari came in with his scouts 
after a time, and the report he made would have 
uplifted any sportsman’s heart. 

We had a grand week, but its stirring incidents 
must be passed over. The elephant distinguished 
himself, as usual. He was one of the very best 
and boldest shikar animals that ever bore a how- 
dah in the hunting field. Violence and strife 
were congenial to his nature. The heat was in- 
tense, but he never flagged, never lost his nerve 
for a moment, even before the tremendous charge 
of a wounded tiger. Whenever there was need 
Abdullah Khan’s gigantic form moved through 
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the lurid dust clouds like some irresistible genius 
of the scene. An uninitiated spectator would 
have been certain that this creature possessed far 
more sagacity than either he or any of his species 
were ever born with. 

Accounts of his performances utterly false 
would have been written with the best intention 
toward truthfulness, because no casual observer 
can detect those secret signals that pass between 
an elephant in action and the man upon his 
neck, to whom his w!.ole behavior is due. Lall 
Ras, however, was brave, an enthusiast in the 
jungle, and he never stupefied himself with 
opium when on duty. Thus it was that the Khan 
scented out cold trails, divined likely lying-up 
places, followed upon the recent pugs of a tiger 
with unerring certainty, crossed seemingly im- 
passable country, pointed to the lurking savage 
with rigid trunk—did most of those apparently 
marvelous things in finding game, giving warn- 
ing of danger, and aiding in attack, which aston- 
ish tyros so greatly. 

All this time, if we may judge from other in- 
stances, the elephant had been plotting murder. 
{f the circumstances under which an act of this 
kind occurs are known, it is not difficult to de- 
termine whether or not it was premeditated. Ex- 
cept trampling and dismembering the fakeer, 
Abdullah Khan’s whole history acquitted him 
of the weakness of yielding to any suddenly con- 
ceived temptation toward homicide. A hatred 
unbetrayed by the slightest signs of hostility 

_grew up and dcepened in his sullen spirit until 
the fatal hour arrived, and then he never failed. 

Lall Ras the Kandala’s fate had been fixed, 
heaven knows how long, before that night now 
rapidly drawing near. It may be that the ex- 
citing scenes of our hunt precipitated it, but his 
doom was sealed most probably at the very time 
when I heard him giving thanks to Kali on ac- 
count of his security. This much is certain: if 
the elephant then intended to kill him, nothing 
short of forsaking his charge could have saved 
his life. Many entirely authentic accounts of 
the origin of causeless enmity upon the part of 
the elephants exist, but no one has ever known 
them to forgive a real or imaginary injury, to 
abandon a purpose of vengeance, or to spare the 
victim when in their power. Nothing lower than 
a man is so perfect in hypocrisy. The best 
trained eyes look in vain for some indication of 
what is to come; and this power of dissimula- 
tion and concealment is the most striking exam- 
ple of mental development an elephant ever ex- 
hibits. 

Late in the evening of an unsuccessful day we 
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turned back toward camp. Fatigue and ill- 
fortune depressed everybody, and even the light 
of our fires burning red in the thick air failed to 
reanimate us. As we straggled along in the 
gathering gloom Abdullah Khan ranged along- 
side of my tusker for a few moments, and his 
appearance attracted my attention at once, 
though I soon forgot it in the silence of a douche 
bath and anticipations of dinner. His ears were 
half-cocked, his eye glared, and white was visi- 
ble all round it. There was a wildness in his air 
and motion not to be described. 

‘‘Kyahye, what is it, Lall Ras,’’ I shouted, 
‘*that disturbs the Khan ?”’ 

“¢ Astagh-fur-ulla, God forbid, your highness, 
that he should be disturbed!’’ answered the out- 
cast, using a Mohammedan expression rather 
than no expletive at all. ‘‘ He desires rest and 
food, that is all.”? This was the last mistake the 
mahout was ever to make; these were the last 
words I ever heard him utter. 

The almost unfailing hilarity of a hunter's 
dinner was absent on that occasion. It was one 
of those dreadful nights of India when the dense 
irrespirable atmosphere lies upon the earth like 
a pall, and the tide of life ebbs with failing 
energy. We got into our sleeping dresses as 
soon as possible, and each man forsook his tent 
and lay upon an angarep beneath the dark 
boughs in order to get the benefit of any passing 
breeze. Little came; the breathless darkness 
was broken at intervals by a low, deep sigh, but 
it brought no refreshment. All tossed restlessly 
in the irritation caused by exhaustion and inabil- 
ity to sleep. 

Slumber, broken and disturbed, fell at length 
upon me, but not for long. A harsh, ear-piercing 
scream from an elephant rent the silence, and in 
the hush that followed there arose indistinct 
outcries, with a confused sound of hurried move- 
ments and the clashing of chains. Then im- 
mense shadowy forms moved swiftly and noise- 
lessly before our view, and a panting peon 
rushed up to where the colonel sat on his camp 
bed and said something. The situation was 
made known to us immediately, as he called out 
in clear, distinct tones : 

‘Rouse, gentlemen, and take your rifles; 
there is trouble on the elephant line, and the 
drivers have bolted with their animals.” 

We-responded at once, and, lighted by flaring 
native torches held by our scared attendants, 
hurried across the open that lay between our 
tents and trees to which the elephants had been 
chained. A)l these standing places were vacant. 
An Indian mahout knows the character of his 


charge too well not to get this untrustworthy 
creature away from the contagion of excitement 
whenever that is possible; and the drivers had 
unshackled and fled at the first sign of danger. 
At some distance on the left stood a solitary tree, 
where Abdullah Kahn had been fettered apart 
from the rest, and as we approached this his 
giant bulk loomed beneath it, rigid, dark, and 
motionless as one of those great idol elephants 
that stand before the ruined temple of Soonput 
Gheeno. : 

It is useless to deseribe his expression. No 
man, net even an artist, takes it without long 
study of its lineaments, the significant feature of 
an clephantine face; and the fell and deadly 
look Abdullah Khan’s then wore is not to be rep- 
resented by words. As his trunk writhed toward 
us we saw that it was dabbled with blood, and 
his knees, feet, and the ground on which he 
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stood were marked with the same ominous sign. 
All was silent around, and no answer came to ° 
our repeated calls for Lall Ras. He was dead, 
of course; no one doubted that, but what had 
become of his body? The circumstances attend- 
ing this murder can only be guessed at. This 
beast had waited, who can tell how long? until 
the man was alone, then killed him, and the 
single scream of rage that burst from his de- 
stroyer was the only token of this tragedy recog- 
nizable by those who were near. We searched 
the vicinity carefully, but for a time in vain. At 
length a tent-pitcher, peering into some dense 
scrub, felt a warm, heavy drop fall on his naked 
shoulder, and there, lodged among the branches, 
hung Lall Ras, to whom it had been revealed at 
Agra that this could never happen—tramped into 
shreds and hurled forth by the elephant he 
had tended for years. 


CHIVALRY. 


By GrokGE EbGak MONTGOMERY. 


We praise the valiant knights of old 

Who straightened at a martial blare, 
Whose hearts were fiercely bright and bold, 

Who lived to fight, who lived to dare ; 
Who never let their blood grow cold, 

And smelt a quarrel in the air. 


They fought and loved and dreamed and died 
As herocs should, with faith and fire ; 
Theirs was a haughty, deathless pride ; 
Brave sons revered a gallant sire ; 
And they could flay a coward’s hide 
With hot, unutterable ire. 


Beneath bright suns and tender moons 
They wooed sweet maids with ardent will; 
They craved from these such precious boons 
As mastering love is craving still, 
And in the medieval noons 
They fought their rivals—fought to kill. 


Manners have changed, but men have not; 
Our sober fashions seem the best ; 

The clash of steel is calmed, the lot 
Of life is put to keener test— 

But honor still abhors a blot, 
And courage has its antique zest. 


Men battle yet for truth and right, 
For all that passionate love can give ; 
The days that fade in starry flight 
Show them how eager faith may live— 
Show them, through triumph or through blight, 
Hope sweet as heaven, though fugitive. 


Thousands of these are fit to bear 

The hero’s sword, the sparkling lance ; 
If time turned backward they might wear 

Their glory on some ficld of France, 
Or ride with Bayard in the glare 

Of shields and pennants and romance. 


A CORNER OF THE STUDIO. 


ART STUDENTS. IN PARIS. 


Tritpy-Lanp! That is the general characteri- 
zation under which the studio life and artistic 
Bohemia of Paris presents itself to the imagina- 
tion at the present time—and with reason, for 
Du Maurier’s work is informed with the very 
animation and finer spirit of the Quartier Latin. 
But Du Maurier was in it and of it a generation 
ago, or during the intervening period between 
Henri Murger’s ‘‘ Vie de Bohéme”’ and to-day. 
Not that the ideals of art or the sentiments of its 
enthusiastic followers have changed essentially ; 
only the personnel and local coloring have under- 
gone, and are daily undergoing, modifications, 
To present a few fleeting glimpses of this Parisian 
art-student life, in its most modern aspects, with 
the aid of fresh photographs and sketches, is the 
object of the unassuming compilation offered 
herewith. 

For a preliminary outlook upon this fascinat- 
ing realm let us borrow the notes of an Ameri- 
can student (J. Luther) from the West : 

“‘To the uninitiated the idea of art study in 
Paris is something rather vague and undefined, 
and the Parisian studio a place surrounded by 
an ‘‘interesting’? halo. To those who have 
never studied art it seems a mere pastime, an 


easy way of spending a happy-go-lucky exist- 
ence; and there was a time, and not so very long 
ago either, when an art student was considered 
a careless, shiftless sort of person, rather to be 
looked upon with distrust. 

‘In reality, the life of an art student is one 
of hard, intense work ; hard, that it takes all 
his energies, his force of character, and his time; 
intense, that in order to accomplish anything 
worth while he must lose himself for the time 
being in his work, and so make himself a part 
of it. 
what the mind sees to be right is one of the most 
fatiguing occupations of which the body is capa- 
ble, especially so when the hand absolutely re- 
fuses to do the mind’s bidding, as the poor 
student often finds to his sorrow. 

‘‘ Perhaps no better idea can be given of the 
Quartier Latin, where the artists are wont to 
congregate, than that found in ‘Trilby.’ It was 
written by one who knew that little world well, 
and had experienced to the utmost the pain and 
pleasure of it. My experience of the Quartier 
Latin was in simply passing through its precincts. 
The narrow street, the dingy buildings, the hat- 
less women and children in the doorways, the dis- 
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agreeable odors, the tiny shops and the cafés— 
the many, many cafés. The French as a nation 
are an open-air people, and do everything out 
of doors, from washing to eating, and their cafés, 
large and small, are a characteristic of Paris, and 
are found all over the city at every turn. On 
the grand boulevards they are gorgeous affairs, 
full of glittering lights and gay colors, with music 
and crowds of people, who seem. to have no 
business in life but to sit idly at little, round, 
iron tables and drink brandy, absinthe, ver- 
mouth, and kindred beverages dear to the 
Frenchman’s heart. The large, brilliantly lighted 
rooms are filled with tables, and the sidewalks so 
crowded with them that the passers-by are 
obliged to walk on the curbing or in the street. 
When the walks are very wide there are often 
rows of little fir trees as a sort of screen in front 
of the tables, and the effect is very pretty. 

“But we will return to our mutton, and not 
be led astray by the cafés. 
Perhaps the best known of 
the working studios are 
those of Julien and of Carlo 
Rossi, and there is, of 
course, the great Ecole des 
Beaux Arts, to which only 
men are admitted. Carlo 
Rossi and Julien are sim- 
ply the managers of the 
studios and not the artists 
and teachers, as many sup- 
pose. They arrange with 
the artists, who come to 
correct, and all matters of 
business are conducted by 
them, never by the manag- 
ers themselves, who consider 
such matters as beneath 
their dignity. They engage 
the models, and the bills for 
tuition are paid to them. 

“The artists, as a rule, 
do not like to take pupils 
into their private studios, I 
Worked while in Paris under 
the superintendence of M. 
Raphael Collin—not in his 
own studio, but in his sis- 
ters, with whom we made 
special arrangements 
through the friendship of 
one of our own party, who 
New her personally. It 
as a small studio, with 
“mply four casts and the 
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easels and high stools, which every one uses in 
preference to chairs, and the platform for the 
model. 

‘We were expected to arrive promptly at eight 
o’clock A.M. The model was posed at once and 
we worked forty-five or fifty minutes, then rested 
ten and continued with the short rests each hour 
until twelve o’ clock. 

‘Twice during the week M. Collin came to 
correct and give each pupil a few minutes of his 
precious time. His corrections were always to 
the point and no unnecessary words were spoken. 
I shall never forget how my heart quaked when 
I heard his step on the stair outside and realized 
Thad not done all I had hoped todo. It was a 
sort of judgment-day feeling, in that we knew 
there was no time to make a change and our work 
must stand for just what it was. There was al- 
ways a dead silence while he was in the room. 
In fact, he requested that no one should speak 
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and all should give him the closest attention. 
He really said very little, his gestv-es and the 
curious movements of his hands conveying as 
much meaning to us after we were accustomed 
to them as words would have done. The high- 
est praise I ever heard him give was: ‘Ce n’est 
pas mal du tout,’ and when he said ‘Ce n’est 
pas trop mal,’ we felt quite happy. 

‘“‘When the end of June came, and the op- 
pressing, warm weather, the studio was closed, 
and M. Collin very kindly came to correct us at 
our pension. Like many homes in the region of 
Passy, Paris, the part near the Bois du Boulogne, 
there was a large garden behind it, and ours was 
very beautiful, shaded by tall trees and bright 
with grass and _ flowers. 
There we posed our mod- 
els and worked for 
‘pleinair’ effects, excel- 
lent practices, but very 
difficult, as the light falls 
so very differently on the 
figure out of doors, and is 
so diffused that the values 
(variations of light and 
shade) are much less dis- 
tinct. 

‘Tt was very delightful 
working in that way, and 
much more useful than 
the hot studio. There we 
worked all summer, every 
day from eight until twelve 
o’clock, and sometimes in 
the afternoon also from 
two until four o'clock. 
The intervals were spent 
in sight-seeing — the gal- 
leriesand an occasional trip 
up the river, or to the his- 
toric palaces and cathedrals in the neighborhood. 
There is never any difficulty in procuring a model 
in Paris of some kind, good or bad, although a 
specially good one is engaged weeks ahead, and 
some of them are very curious and interesting 
specimens of humanity—some of them merely 
flesh and blood. 

‘¢We became very much interested in one lit- 
tle model who posed for us several times.  Lit- 
tle Geneiva (I never knew her surname), was an 
Italian child, six years old, and, contrary to all 
traditions, instead of the dark hair and skin usu- 
ally understood as the Italian type, this child 
had bright red hair, the beautiful clear skin oc- 
casionally seen with it and green eyes, and with 
this curious combination she was, strange to say, 
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a most attractive and interesting study. She 
was bright and used to answer us very wittily, 
and we made her talk to us and answer ques- 
tions. Sho had never seen the country, and 
when one of our class took her one day 
to the Bois du Boulogne and told her to walk 
into the grass and pick a flower, she really did 
not now how. It was pitiful to think of a 
little child knowing nothing of the sweet, sim- 
ple pleasures of child life. Poor little Geneiva! 
We wondered what her life would be, begun un- 
der such circumstances, and when the cold win- 
ter came, the unusual winter of four years 
ago, and little Geneiva died of the cold, we were 
really glad, for she died a pure, bright spirit and 
was saved so much sin and 
misery. 

“We had one charming 
experience in visiting the 
studio of M. Dagnan- 
Bouveret, one of the most 
famous of the artists of the 
present day. I had the 
good fortune to meet some 
friends of his, who gave 
me a letter of introduction 
to him, which I presented 


note asking if there was 
any special day on which 
he received. A very pleas- 
ant note came in reply, 
telling me that Sunday 
was his regular day, but 
that he would be glad to 
see an acquaintance of his 
friend at any time. So 
one afternoon (not Sun- 
day) we went to his stu- 
dio, and found it a most 
interesting place. M. Bouveret was painting 
at the time, and we were quite sure the model 
was behind the screen during our visit. He is 
a small man, with dark hair, cut short and 
brushed down on his forehead, fine dark eyes, 
and a quiet, dignified manner. We asked h‘m if 
he had ever been to America, and he said, 
‘No,’ and he really did not think he would ever 
go. ‘For just think,’ said he, ‘I could not 
paint for two weeks.’ Connected with the 
studio was a small room entirely of glass, roof 
and all, extending out into the garden, and it 
was there the models were posed, to get the 
effect of ‘pleinair,’ exactly as if it were out of 
doors. 
‘Tt was altogether a most interesting visit, 
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and we were sorry we were not able to make an- 
other, as we were kindly invited to do. 

‘We visited M. Collin in his studio one day, 
and found him at work on the great fresco for 
the Hotel de Ville—instead of being painted 
directly on the walls of the -building as the old 
custom was in the time of Michael Angelo and 
Leonardo da Vinci, the painting was in an 
enormous roll of canvas arranged on a kind of 
windlass near the ceiling, and could be unrolled 
as the work required. The figures are obliged 
to be much foreshortened when designed for the 
ceiling, that they may appear to be standing 
upright when seen from below. When these 
designs are placed directly on a line with one’s 
actual vision the effect is very odd, and it seems 
hardly possible that it should look right when 
placed in its proper position ; but it always does, 
so we looked at M. Collin’s work with all faith 
and found much to admire in it. 

‘“‘His work is remarkable for great delicacy of 
coloring and much feeling and sentiment, and 
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his effects of light surrounding the human fig- 
ures are sometimes quite marvelous. In appear- 
ance M. Collin is tall and fair, and his face 
marked with smallpox. He has a reserved, even 
difiident manner, but is evidently a man who 
knows what he wants, and who might be exact- 
ing upon occasion. 

‘‘And so our interesting Parisian experience 
came to an end, and after a three-weeks’ sketch- 
ing trip in the country, when the fields were gay 
with fall flowers and a charming haze softened 
the atmosphere and cast a poetic glamour on the 
farms and haystacks, we went away to fresh fields 
and pastures new; but the memory of that pleas- 
ant, busy time will be with us always.”’ 

From this quiet and charming picture let us 
turn to the vivid impressions etched by the 
practiced and well-known pen of Miss Kate 
Jordan : 

““The art student here has her own Paris, 
quite distinct from the glittering, effervescent 
town the traveler sees. It is different, too, from 
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the Paris of the Frenchman, be he butcher, so- 


ciety veteran, author or millionaire. It is abso- 
lutely unique, absolutely her own—a curious 
little world nestling among ancient, unsavory 
streets, where every stone recalls some incident 
of tragic history. 

“She is from the Bois, and seldom sees the 
crush of perfectly appointed carriages moving at 
a snail’s pace in the Avenue des Acacias. The 
Are de Triomphe, on its dusky hill against a sky 
of rose and gray, seldom delights her eyes ; and 
only on red-letter days of her life has she bought 
as anywhere near the Rue de la Paix. But 
eee life on the unfashionable side of the 
as compensations unknown to the bon 
Hii who has no desire beyond a filet de sole at 
“arguery’s, 

uy 
hone cross one of the many-arched bridges 
is Redes narrow river, and find yourself 
ae re of Hugo. Notre Dame soon comes 
wie upon the island of La Cité, a line of 
pe s oe its gray towers, and near it on 
tristin i are narrow, crowded streets, like 
per" - elts In a river mountain. Go up any 
shope th em, and at once you notice how many 
en act are selling only artists’ materials. The 
ah nt is legion here, and these shops con- 

important implements of her profession. 


‘‘While the embryo painter or sculptor is 
learning the elementals she goes to school as reg- 
ularly as when she learned the multiplication 
table. She wears a linen blouse, has a mark 
around her thumb from her palette, and affects 
turned-down collars and brushed-back hair. 
There are a hundred or more of this particular 
‘she’ in each school, and though there is a vari- 
ety of noses and every shade of hair (natural or ac- 
quired), there is but one aim—and that in italics. 

‘The principal schools are Julien’s, Gérdme’s, 
Delacleux’s and Mme. Vitti’s. The latter is 
shown in the illustration, the best male model 
in Paris sitting in the foreground. 

‘On Monday morning the model for the week 
is chosen, and every canvas bears the same sub- 
ject seen from the different points of view. At 
twelve o’clock, breakfast hour, the work is sus- 
pended, and a walk under the rainy or sunny 
sky helps banish the smell of turpentine from 
hair and clothes. In the afternoon the scene of 
the morning is repeated—a model on the plat- 
form, easels and cane seats everywhere, pina- 
fored figures, scores of heads rising and droop- 
ing, brushes flashing in eager fingers. 

“Ag the light changes the workday ends ; for 
those who are ambitious the session is longer in 
spring than winter. 
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‘‘Then comes the social side of the student’s 
life—and she is a social soul. In twos and 
threes they wander through the streets, where 
the clatter of the omnibuses between high, en- 
croaching walls is like thunder, and at five find 
their way to a pdtisserie. The cozy custom of 
five-o’clock tea, learned from the English prob- 
ably, is universal in Paris. Between the noon 
déjetiner and seven-o’clock dinner the little mar- 
ble tables under the awnings are crowded, and 
within, plate in hand, customers go from counter 
to counter choosing what creamed and sugared 
dainties they prefer. 

“An hour at a picture show may follow, or 
shopping at the Bon Marché, and sometimes 
anticipation of a students’ reception at night, 
seats at the Odeon or in the gallery of the Grand 
Opera. 

‘The home of the student may be in the ro- 
mantically located American Girls’ Club on the 
Rue Chevreuse, where fifty or more kindred 
spirits reside; in a French pension patronized 
almost solely by students determined to make 
the pretty speech of the country their own, or 
perhaps in an apartment, en studio, shared by 
a chum. 

‘This last is best, of course. It means inde- 
pendence, individuality, possession ; it means 
bare rooms transformed by all-knowing fingers 
into a home of artistic beauty. And with what 
odds and ends a student can evolve an Oriental 
interior out of four white walls and common- 
place windows! Every neighborhood in Paris 
is punctuated with dim shops, where curios to 
charm the imagination can be had for a song. 
The price is always high at first, but by the time 
the experienced purchaser is about to leave, 
empty-handed, what was ten francs may be had 
for five. No one knows this better than the art 
student. She is the despair of the dealer athirst 
for usurious profits, and she tells the story of her 
bargains with a swect smile. 

‘‘T have had tea in several studios where girl 
bachelors, who were also art students, were sole 
mistresses. On a wet day, toward evening, you 
could not have a more cheering experience. 

‘$TIn these small households, when the rain- 
drops on the glass sound like tears, and the drab 
roof-tops of Paris are a melancholy sight, you 
may be sure of the welcome clink of tea-cups 
and the flash of twigs in the tiny grate, which 
might, in emergency, be used as a toast-rack. 
It is a story-telling hour, and you can curl up 
on a divan, while under the threadbare rugs of 
Persian origin is very likely a practical soap-box 
for holding stove polish ; or you can lean back 
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in a battered but genuine Henri Quatre chair~ 
‘only three francs in the Rue Cherche Midi. 
Fancy ! Before you, against the rain-spattered 
glass, hang queer curtains of cathedral window 
pattern, purchased at a ridiculous price in the 
Temple on Sunday morning. The lamp is 
evolved from a Chianti bottle, and the coal- 
scuttle is a brass milk-pail from Brittany, hold- 
ing a reflection of the spurting flames. 

‘*Such is the typical home of the ‘girl who 
spends her days painting or modeling the human 
form with various degrees of success. — 

‘‘ When her apprenticeship at a forming school 
is over, only one thing in life has importance in 
her eyes—to create something which will be admit- 
ted to the Salon. What economies she practices, 
what pleasures she forfeits, to give her leisure to 
this! Once admitted, she begins gradually to 
make a livelihood from the product of brush, 
chisel, or pen. A book is illustrated, a bust sold, 
or a picture is disposed of by a dealer and an- 
other requested. Great careers commence this 
way. But there is always the artist of one suc- 
cess—only one. 

“‘The artist is everywhere, yet never quite 
where you expect to meet him. He is as numer- 
ous in Paris as the buttercups brocading a June 
meadow, but he is not so self-evident. You 
have to search for him, in small houses away 
from the narrow, teeming streets, whose only 
door opens on a back garden ; up twisting pas- 
sages or behind lichened walls which keep priv- 
acy invincible; or under the eaves aw sixiéme, 
where clouds and swallows are his intimates. 

‘But there is one who seems to know by 
superlative instinct how to unearth him—knows 
his habits, what he prefers for breakfast, what 
boulevard tunes he most delights in, just what 
his intricacies of temperament are. And this 
sage being is the model—man, woman, or child 
—but particularly, because of her birthright of 
curiosity and intuition, the woman. 

‘Where do they come from, these old, lined 
grand-méres, posing in Dutch caps, with knitting 
in hand ; these stalwart youths of excellent pro- 
file, who, in perpetual feathered caps, appear to 
strum a mandolin; these children of dimpled, 
delicate beauty ; the young women frankly nude, 
who run the gamut of mythological deities and 
historical heroines, who, like Trilby, get their 
daily, crusty bread and bottle of wine out of the 
‘altogether’? 

‘“ How do they commence the life? Do they 
seek it? Are they born to it? Is it thrust 
upon them ? What are its requisites ? Do women 
seek it from vanity, wantonness or fitness? Is it 
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adegrading profession? What does the model 
think of the painter, and vice versa ? 

“Tn getting an answer to these questions by 
personal inquiry I spent a week among the 
studios. ‘How did I get Marie?’ asked Rols- 
hoven, one of the first Americans in the glitter- 
ing, artistic colony. ‘Why, it was like this: 
The model who had posed for my ‘‘ Loretto the 
Beautiful’? had gone the way of all models.’ He 
pointed his index finger downward. ‘I was in 
despair, daily staring at the sketch of my next 
painting, and running over in my head the names 
of a dozen models I knew. Not one appealed 
to me, lovely though many of them were. I 
wanted a very young girl with clear-cut, soft out- 
lines to the lines of the throat and head, yet a 
southern type. A child of opulent, Italian 
beauty, just budding into womanhood, would 
exactly suffice my needs. I could think 
ofnone. Youthfulness of line, innocence of 
mien, soon wither in this life. My only 
hope lay in finding a novice. A day or 
two after a timid knock sounded on my 
door. Shyly hiding in the shadow stood a 
ganche, poorly dressed child of twelve or 
fourteen, with a radiant 
little face of pure Italian 
coloring. It was Marie. 
She wanted to be a 
model, A companion of 
her elder sister’s had 
formerly been with me, 
and when the child had 
to carn money some 
way, she followed 
Adele’s suggestion and 
came here. I put her 
through her paces at 
once ; under those shab- 
by clothes was the ex- 
quisite child-woman I 
wanted. That was four 
years ago. She has been 
with me ever since. She 
takes pride in her work, 
and frequently goes to 
see the canvas when it’s 
bung. I consider her 2 
head the most beautiful 
in Paris, her smile an 
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yards of green gauze wrapped around her for 
warmth. She was softly singing and counting 
her toes. In Macmonnies’s white, plaster- 
crowded studio the famous red-haired Sarah 
Brown was posing as Venus wooing Adonis. It 
was her airy defiance of all conventionalities 
in the students’ procession which led to the 
riots two years ago. Sarah is exactly what her 
fascinating, wicked face proclaims her—a moth 
in the Paris glare. She has the manners and 
wit of a street urchin, never misses an oppor- 
tunity to proclaim herself a rebel against all 
decorum, and is regent of her world. 

“*¢Tnnate vanity, self-consciousness, a desire 
for display, light morality, lead many women to 
choose this profession,’ said the sculptor. ‘They 
apply for trial, and an artist is always glad to 
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make a ‘‘find,’’ so if the new-comer is suffi- 
ciently well formed she soon becomes known by 
her first name in the studios. Ten years ago 
Sarah drifted into this life merely because she 
had a perfect body and knew it. She made a 
hit and has spent a fortune. She only poses 
where and when she feels inclined. Vanity first 
led her to the life; she’s walked over us in a 
triumphal march ever since.’ 

‘‘ Another girl, posing as Eve, the apple lifted 
to her smiling lips, her down-dropped eyes filled 
with soft curiosity, had but lately come from be- 
hind the counter of a pdtisserie. An artist see- 
ing her selling tarts had noticed the lithe wrist, 
the expression of a graceful body under the chic 


black gown, had 
told her so, and 
spoken of the ro- 
mance and good 
pay to be found 
on the model 
platform. There- 
after tarts had 
become tame and puffed cream cakes a wea- 
riness to the flesh. 

‘‘There are many like her among the stu- 
dios, recruits from glove-shops and bonnet- 
shops. Sometimes it becomes a question whether 
the theatre or the pose for so much an hour. The 
glamor of the free-and-easy studio attracts like 
the limelight and the crowd ; art beckons, and 
the little milliner decides. 

““T went one day to a low, gray-walled house 
in the Rue de Colisée. The artist with me led 
the way to a room on the first floor. A moment 
later, in an onion-scented atmosphere, I saw for 
the first time a family of professional models, all 
out of work, 

“‘They vanished to an inner room—father, 
mother, three children-—while we awaited their 
reappearance. ‘They are going to show their 
specialties, as I haven’t quite decided what char- 
acter I want to practice on,’ said the artist. 
Suddenly a half-nude Indian emerged and as- 
sumed a variety of poses, changing with light 
ning-like rapidity, and holding each position 
while it lasted as if made of steel. He knelt, 
his ear to the ground, gazed at the horizon under 
a curved, intense hand, as if thirsting to descry 
a pale-face there, assumed postures of defense, 
attack, ete. Afterward he was a toreador, a beg- 
gar, a brigand. Meanwhile, on the other side 
of the room, his wife, in Neapolitan costume, 
nun’s robes, Spanish dancer’s skirts, lived a va- 
riety of little lives. The children in the centre 
were everything from Cupids to Japanese, oT 
simply avowedly naked specimens of the genus 
‘kid.’ The kneeling Indian was hired at four 
francs a morning. 

“The engaging of a model at an art school is 


a pitiable spectacle. Monday morning is usually 


selected for this test, and the poor creatures who 
throng the school stairs must hate the ordeal far 
worse than the traditional horrors of wash-day. 

sat among a class of girl students who, in fresh 
blouses, before fresh canvases, awaited in judg- 
ment. A nude in a crouching position was t 
be the study, and the first applicant was a coun- 
try girl with stolid eyes and knobby elbows. 
What she felt as her various anatomical defects 
were wrangled over one could not tell, for she 
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went out as expressionless as she camein. <A 
score of others followed, old and young, and 
alter patient posing were rejected. Each model 
was voted upon, and the least objectionable at 
last elected—a girl with thick ankles and large 
feet, but a tragically fine face and shoulders 
which suggested the Milo. 

“T found on talking with painters that a 
woman or man physically perfect according to 
stern, artistic judgment is almost unknown. Six 
models have often been required for one ideal 
nude, At best, when a model is perfect from 
chin to ankles, two others must be found—one 
for the ideal face, one for Trilby’s chief and rare 
charm—the ideal foot. 

“Artists have frequently married their models, 
but more than romance, a certain close chum- 
ship, as between two friends of the same sex, is 
to be found between master and subject. She 
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becomes a confidante, the sharer of his dreams, 
and takes enough interest in the work she 
inspires to go and see the canvas when hung, 
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listen to the criticism of the crowd, and rejoice or 
sorrow over it as if her own reputation as a 
painter were at stake.’’ 

One of the potent influences upon the modern 
art student in Paris is the personality and work 
of M. Pierre Puyis de Chavannes, who succeeded 
Meissonier as president of the Société Nationale 
des Beaux Arts, or ‘‘ New”? Salon, in the Champ 
de Mars. His fame and influence are world- 
wide, and he is now to be permanently repre- 
sented in America by his latest work, the noble 
decorative panels for the public library of Boston. 
Puvis de Chavannes is intellectually an idealist, 
a poet; personally, a man well advanced in 
years, tall, with snow-white hair, not unlike the 
Duc d’Aumale; a thorough gentleman, absolutely 
indifferent to trifles—he cultivates his art with 
religious enthusiasm, dallies with most of her 
muses, and prefers the society of women—espe- 
cially those who can pretend to some intellectual 
equality. He paints frescoes on canvas, and, 
since he obtained official recognition, has been 
constantly employed decorating the walls of pub- 
lic buildings of Paris and in the provinces. 
Puvis de Chavannes was born at Lyons, Decem- 

ber 14, 1824. He studied under Henri 
Scheffer and T. Couture, and chose as 
3 his special branch mural and decorative 
painting. Among his most notable 
works are ‘‘ Returning from the Chase,” 
‘*Concordia,’’ emblematic of peace, and 
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“* Bellum,’’ emblematic of war. These two latter 
decorative pictures were duplicated by the 
painter for the exhibition of 1867, and supple- 
mented with ‘‘Work’’ and ‘‘ Rest.”? He has 
enriched the museum at Amiens with his ‘‘ Picar- 
dia Nutrix,’? which comprises eight figures of 
monumental size, and the grand staircase of the 
museum at Marseilles with ‘‘Massilia,’’ the 
former name of this old Greek colony, and ‘‘Mar- 
seilles,’’? which he has represented as the gate of 
the East. His ‘‘Charles-Martel, Conqueror of 
the Saracens,’? adorns the Hotel de Ville of 
Poitiers, while in Paris the Pantheon’s walls 
show his ‘‘Ste. Geneviéve as Child’’ and ‘‘St. 
Germain Prophesying to Ste. Geneviéve’s Par- 
ents the High Destiny Awaiting Their Child.” 
It has been said of M. Puvis de Chavannes that 
his art is philosophical, and that its direct object 
is to symbolize ideas. It would be more accu- 
rate to state simply that it expresses ideas 
through the intensity of its vitality. His panels, 
“Summer”? and ‘‘ Winter,’’ in the Paris Hoétel 
de Ville confirm this opinion. The former rep- 
resents women bathing, with a surrounding of 
vegetation, while in the distance some peasants 
are engaged in haymaking. What you perceive 
is heat, sun, the ripeness of vegetation—in one 
word, ‘‘Summer.”’ 
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The jictures accompanying these notes ‘on 
pages 214 and 215 are from photographs in the 
studio of a talented young American, Mr. Henry 
Herts, of New York, who is a student in the 
architectural course at the Ecole des Beaux Arts, 
and who paints during the summer vacations. 
Last year he attained that proud goal toward 
which all art students are striving—a place in 
the Salon, where his picture of Ely Cathedral won 
the following characteristic notice in the chro- 
nique of L’ Architecture: ‘‘ Nous voici tout entiers 
dans le domaine de la poésie avec la grande 
Aquarelle de Véglise d’ Ely (Angleterre), expoxce 
par M. Herts. Effet de soir, a lheure ot le so- 
leil vient de se coucher derriére le sanctuaire, 
dont la silhouette puissante se détache sur un 
ciel encore éclairé. Quelques reflets dans des vi- 
traux, une indécise indication de formes de baics 
gothiques, de moulures estampées, qui sont des 
riens dans cette masse sombre, au centre d’un 
paysage qui s’éteint: il semble que ce soit la 
solitude immense qui commande le recueille- 
ment. Cette ceuvre est, au plus haut point, im- 
pressionante, parce qu’elle donne avec intensité 
le sentiment de la grandeur tranquille; réve d’un 
Américain que n’ont pas encore troublé les soucis 
de la crise de l’argent ou du commerce des 
pores,” 
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By Emma C. Hewitt. 


Tom Haynbn was walking along a country road. 
I should have said limping, for he was figur- 
atively and practically ‘‘on his uppers.’’ His 
face betrayed the gentleman, but he looked like 
a tramp. And a tramp he was—a gentleman 
tramp, if I may be permitted the expression. 
As he limped along in his broken shoes, which 
barely concealed his blistered feet, ‘‘curses not 
loud but deep”’ told the state of his mind. 

A casual glance would hardly convey the im- 
pression that he was an exceptionally bright 
college student. Nevertheless, six weeks before 
he had entered his sophomore year with as bril- 
liant a career in prospect as ever stretched out 
before a young man. A dastardly hazing scheme 
had exasperated the faculty to such a degree that 
they resolved to take such action in the matter 
that the brutal practice would be stamped out 
for all time. 

When Tom Haydn found himself dismissed 
from college, so branded that he could enter no 


similar institution, he knew that everything was 
at an end so far as his future was concerned. 
The last time he was in a scrape he was given dis- 
tinctly to understand that there would be no 
clemency in case of a repetition. There was noth- 
ing for him to do, therefore, but to ‘‘ disappear,” 
a course which he promptly pursued. 

The winter stretched out before him cold and 
dreary, as he limped along the road that bright 
autumn afternoon. What he was going to do he 
did not know. Sheer weariness made him rest 
by the wayside. 

‘T can’t think on an empty stomach,”’ he ex- 
claimed; impatiently, lifting his aching head 
from his hands. ‘I shall have to swallow my 
pride and beg something to eat, for my last cop- 
per is gone.”’ 

He limped on again stiffly for another quarter 
of a mile, and knocked at the kitchen door of ® 
farmhouse. 

“Wal, du tell! Ain’t vy’ ’shamed o’ yerself? 


ee 


Ye look like a gentleman !”’ exclaimed a voice, 
almost before the door was opened. 

“T am a gentleman, madam,’’ replied our 
astonished hero, as soon as he could catch his 


a 


- 


breath after this sudden attack, ‘but I’m nota 
bit ashamed of it.” Then, his native manner 
returning, he added, with a little emphasis: ‘I 
‘hink you are mistaken, however, when you say 


look like a gentleman, I look like a tramp.”’ 
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It was the lady’s turn to be silent with aston- 
ishment. 

“Wal, I declare !’’ she exclaimed, at length. 
‘“Who might ye be, anyway ?” 


TELL ME ABOUT IT, DEAR!’ SHE WHISPERED.”’ 


“I might be a good many folks, I suppose,’’ 
replied Tom, ‘‘but in point of fact, I am—a— 
Jack Robinson.”’ ‘ 

Again his listener stared at him curiously, un- 
able to determine whether he was uncommonly 
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trampy for a gentleman or uncommonly gentle- 
manly fora tramp. Above all was she uncertain 
whether she wasn’t being made fun of. 

“*Now,’’ she asked, a moment later, ‘‘ what do 
you want?” 

‘A good square meal,’’ answered Tom, 
promptly, the pangs of hunger getting the better 
of his mortification at the situation. ‘‘I am 
not u ye 

‘“‘There,”’ she interrupted, hastily, ‘‘ don’t tell 
me ye ain’t used to it. They all say that. But 
ye look it, young man. Be ye willin’ to work 
fur it?’ And she eyed him sharply. 

“*Gladly,’’ replied Tom, earnestly, his mock- 
ing manner all gone, and hope once more spring- 
ing in his heart. 

‘OTain’t easy work I want ye to do. Yer 
gentleman hands don’t look ’s if they’d done 
much wood choppin’,’’ said his prospective 
hostess, severely, as though ‘‘wood choppin’ ”’ 
was her test of manly worth. 

‘*They haven’t,’”’ said Tom, frankly ; ‘but I 
can chop wood all the same, and I promise you 
I'll do it, if Ican have something to eat first. I 
am faint with hunger.”’ 

That was cnough for Aunt Kitty Lawson. 
Nothing appealed to her sympathies more deeply 
than an empty stomach. His generous meal 
dispatched, our hero attacked the woodpile in 
such dead earnest that as Aunt Kitty watched 
him sharply from the ‘‘scttin’-room ’’ window, 
an idea came to her. To think was to act with 
Aunt Kitty, so she tiptoed into the parlor bed- 
room and paused a moment to listen. 

‘> Bijah,’’? she whispered, ‘‘be ye asleep ?”’ 

A groan from the bed, though inarticulate, was 
sufficiently definite for all practical purposes. 

“Wal, ve got an idee !”’ 

A sniff from under the covers. ’ Bijah Lawson’s 
opinion of Aunt Kitty’s ‘“‘idees”’ was not of the 
highest. 

“T’ve got a young man out there.”’ 

’ Bijah emerged from under the covers. A young 
man presented more interesting possibilities than 
an idea. 

“‘He’s choppin’ wood for the dinner I give 
him,’’ pursued his wife; ‘‘an’ he seems a real 
masterful chap, an’ willin’, though he ain’t done 
much farm work. His hands shows that. What 
d’ye say to hirin’ him an’ tryin’ hima spell, now 
that yer leg’s broke. I can’t do all the work 
meself much longer, but I kin show him how, 
av’ he’d be a powerful sight o’ help to me. 
Seems Proverdential ’t he sh’d come along right 
in the nick 0’ time-like. Seems a gentlemanly 
sort o’ chap.”’ 
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‘¢ Ain’t got much opinion o’ gentleman farm- 
ers meself,’’ sniffed ’Bijah, prepared to argue the 
point. ‘ 

‘‘Oh, I don’t mean gentlemanly that way,” 
Aunt Kitty hastily explained. ‘‘ He ain't stuck 
up none, though ye can see he’s used to good 
livin’.”’ 

Poor Aunt Kitty ! her heart went out to this 
young man, for had her little ’Bijah lived he 
would have been just about his age. 

*Bijah was, as I say, prepared to argue the 
point, but a sudden twinge in his leg caused 
him to retire hastily under the bedclothes and 
say: ‘‘I don’t care. Do as you please; only 
don’t bother me. Dare say everything will be 
ruinated, anyway, when I git up and about.” 

Aunt Kitty was used to ungracious permis- 
sions, so the manner of her husband’s consent 
did not trouble her. But a moment later her 
heart sank. Suppose he should refuse, and she 
had so sct her heart upon having him! She 
need not have feared. She did not know with 
what devout thankfulness Tom Haydn, alias 
Jack Robinson, sank into this haven of rest for 
the winter. Something better would surely tum 
up for him in the spring, and in any event he 
would have been able to save up enough money 
by that time to take him West, where he could 
at least do as much as he had been doing. 

* * * * * * 

One gloomy Sunday afternoon two months 
later, Tom Haydn stood leaning against the fence 
trying to make up his mind whether he wanted 
to take a walk. Suddenly his eye was caught by 
a small package lying in the middle of the road. 
Tom Haydn hailed it with delight, for it was 
an incident, and incidents were rare in his un- 
eventful life on the farm. It proved to be a roll 
of what might be manuscript, addressed to a 
leading publishing firm in a woman’s hand. 
Tom speculated considerably as to who in the 
neighborhood might be aspiring to literary hon- 
ors, and turned it again and again to see if he 
might learn the name of the owner. But what 
did it matter? All he had to do was to mail 
it in the village on the morrow. 

But the subject was not so easily dismissed 
from his mind. When he entered his room 
again after the evening work was over there was 
the package staring at him from his mantelpicce. 
Again he turned it over, for the twentieth time, 
perhaps. 

Why not open it and find out? She need 
never know. It could be done up securely again 
and sent off, and who would be the wiser, except 
himself? 
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Tom caught his breath, and then taking his 
penknife he slit the cover from end to end with- 
out giving himself time to repent the mental 
suggestion, only to find himself foiled. There 
was no clew whatever. The only thing was what 
was evidently a fictitious name—‘‘ David Cop- 
perfield.’”? As long as he had opened it he might 
as well see what kind of work this woman did, 
with her masculine nom de plume. 

‘By Jove! I hope she gets it,’’ he exclaimed 
aloud, as he turned the last sheet. ‘‘She de- 
serves it, whoever she is. May it do her good!’’ 

“Yewas up awful late last night, Jack, wa’n’t 
ye?’ remarked Aunt Kitty, kindly, the next 
morning. 

“Yes, rather,’’ answered Tom, absently. 

“Ben’t ye well? Was ye sick? Ye look 
pale ’smornin’.’’ 

“'T don’t feel very well to-day,’’ and he passed 
his hand wearily over his forehead. 

“Better be keerful, Jack,’’ said Aunt Kitty, 
kindly. ‘‘There’s a good many fevers about 
now.” 

“Oh, it’s nothing! Want anything at the vil- 
lage ?”” 

‘Some cornmeal against hog-killin’ ; that’s 
all.” 

‘Tm afraid ye’re a leetle late, Jack, for this 
morning’s mail,’’ said the postmaster, as Jack 
presented the package, securely tied again and 
addressed as before. 

“Oh, well; it'll do as well this afternoon,”’ 
answered Tom, carelessly. 

“Seems like a pretty thick package. Writin’ 
init?’ The country postmaster considers it his 
right to question the villagers about their corre- 
spondence an inalienable one. 

“Yes,” answered Tom, shortly, hastily leav- 
ing the office. 

A few moments later he rushed in again. 

‘That package, Mr. Grant, I left here a few 
Moments ago. You said it was too late.”’ 

_ “That's all right, Jack. Ye seemed so anx- 
lous I managed it fur ye. Don’t you worry ; 
it's gone all safe by this time.”’ 

Jack thanked him and turned on his heel with 
asigh, muttering: ‘It’s too late now. Fate 
has taken the matter out of my hands.’? 

* * * * * * 

Aunt Kitty Lawson would hardly have recog- 
nized her tramp in the good-looking, wealthy 
and respected citizen known as ‘‘Thomas Haydn, 
Esq., of Detroit,” as he stood upon his doorstep 
fitting his key to the latch. The past ten years 
had been kind to him, and he now possessed an 
ample fortune, a charming wife, and two lovely 
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children. Mr. Haydn, Sr., had long ago for- 
given the youthful escapade, and life as Tom 
had seen it for a number of years left him little 
to wish for. 

But there had been mutterings and murmur- 
ings of late, and pretty little Mrs. Haydn found 
herself more and more frequently excusing Tom’s 
absence from some social functions, while he was 
buried in the mysterious region known only to 
wives as ‘‘downtown.’’ To-day the final stroke 
had come, and when Tom Haydn sought his 
wife in the library it was to tell her that, except 
for the house over their heads, which was in her 
name, they were penniless. 

‘Can you meet your creditors, Tom? That 
is the question,’’ said his wife, bravely. 

“‘T can pay dollar for dollar, if they will give 
me a little time to realize. But what we are 
going to do while I am gathering myself together 
I don’t know. We can’t eat the furniture, even 
if we were inclined to such a diet,’’ and he 
laughed bitterly, as he buried his face in his 
hands. 

“Tom, dear, there’s that two thousand dollars 
you deposited in my name so longago. Wouldn’t 
that a 

‘Don’t ask me! ‘' Don’t tempt me to use 
that again !’ exclaimed her husband, starting. 

‘Again |’? faltered his wife. ‘‘Oh, Tom! 
You never—tell me, you never used any money 
that didn’t belong to you? Oh, Tom! Say you 
didn’t, Tom ! say you didn’t!’ she implored, 
throwing herself on her knees beside him. 

“‘T can’t say I didn’t; for I did, and I can’t 
deny it,’’ answered her husband, desperately ; 
“but not in the way you mean.”’ 

‘‘Oh, Tom !’ wailed his wife, burying her face 
in her hands. 

“And if I could have returned it to the 
owner,’’ went on Tom, regardless of the interrup- 
tion, ‘‘God knows I would have done so long 
ago if I could have found any clew !” 

His wife rose from the sofa, where she had cast 
herself in the first shock of his revelation, and 
coming swiftly toward him cast her arms around 
his neck. 

‘* Tell me about it, dear !’’ she whispered. ‘I 
fee] sure you never meant to harm anyone. It 
has been some dreadful mistake !’’ 

“It was a frightful mistake, indeed ; but don’t 
think that I didn’t mean to do it. I did,’’ an- 
swered her husband, grimly, determined to spare 
himself no humiliation, now that the moment of 
confession had come. 

‘Tell me about it, dear,” repeated his wife, 
softly, stroking his hair tenderly, while her heart 
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was sore within her at the fall of her idol. And 
there in the twilight came the tale of the packet 
of which we already know a part. 

‘““And then when I opened it,’’ said Tom, 
“Cand found it was a rattling good story, written 
in competition for a prize of two thousand dollars, 
and that she had forgotten to sign her real name, 
the devil came and whispered to me, and I— 
I ”? 

Jennie raised her hand as if to ward off a 
blow. 

“IT copied it all out and sent it in as my 
own,’’ Tom went on, hurriedly, as if afraid his 
courage would give out. ‘‘Well, I won the 
prize—no, I should say I received the prize, and 
took the money to come West and begin over 
again. The rest you know, dear, except the way 
I scrimped and saved to lay away the two thou- 
sand dollars I determined it should be my first 
care to return to the owner. If you could only 
know what a horrible nightmare that money has 
been tome! Sometimes when a man commits a 
crime of this kind an opportunity of restitution 
is allowed him, but to me there has come none. 
And now, after all these years, it seems hopeless. 
Oh, Jennie! if those two thousand dollars had 
each one been lead, they could not have weighed 
heavier on me.’’ And he buricd his face upon 
his arms crossed before him on the table. ‘‘ You 
see, dear,’’ he added, a moment later, looking in 
his wife’s face and hoping he hardly knew what, 
for he was in desperate case, ‘‘ I couldn’t use the 
money again.’’ 

‘Yes, love, I understand,’’ replied his wife, 
a little quiver in her voice, and a new pain at 
her heart which she strove in vain to stifle. ‘Of 
course you couldn’ t.’”’ 
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‘*No, I couldn’t,’’ repeated Tom, dully, drop- 
ping his head upon his arms again. 

‘*But suppose, Tom, dear, that the owner 
gives you permission?’ And the loving arms 
crept tighter around his neck. é 

Tom started. 

‘*You, Jennie! Was it your story I stole?” 

“Not ‘stole,’ dear—borrowed, to make a for- 
tune for me that I should never have made for 
myself,’’ answered his wife, lightly. 

Poor soul! she was sorely tried to meet the 
evils that had this day fallen on her. But she 
must believe in him—she must, or she would die. 

“You never knew I had ‘aspirations,’ did 
you, dear? I was so discouraged with the loss 
of that packet that I never tried again. And 
then, you know, I went to Europe suddenly about 
three weeks after and lost sight of everything 
connected with it.”’ 

“Oh, Jennie, if I had only known !’’ 

“‘Oh, Tom !’? murmured his wife, stooping to 
pick up an imaginary pin that he might not see 
her quivering lips and suffused eyes, ‘‘‘if’ a 
great many things. ‘If,’ for instance, you had 
not saved that two thousand dollars, and had not 
married me, I shouldn't have the use of it now. 
Come, dear, dinner is served’’; and, kissing the 
tips of her fingers to him, she ran out of the 
room, to gain time for control over herself before 
she must face her husband at the table. 

‘Well, women are queer cattle,’’ commented 
Tom to himself, with an undefined feeling of dis- 
appointment, as he followed slowly after. ‘I 
fancied that Jennie, with her keen sense of 
honor, would take it harder,’’ which deduction 
demonstrates the perspicacity of man in general 
and husbands in particular. 


THE BLUE ROSE. 


By EuGENE MASON. 


I epcep and tended my strict garden close, 

I rid the soil of each infructuose weed, 

In patient hope I gave my plot good heed 

Through autumn lJanguor and the winter snows. 

In pain and tears, with more than woman’s throes, . 
I strewed the ground with myth and dream for sced, 
Watered with brooding mists of many a creed, 

So I might raise one magical blue rose. 

And now that summer’s gold is nearly done 

I know my garden but for barren sand ; 

Enchanted blossoms fail the naked land, 

And in the chill warmth of a sunken sun 

T pluck the single prize my toil hath won, 

This spray of withered hedge-flowers in my hand. 
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THE SOCIAL SETTLEMENT IN AMERICA. 


By Rurus R. Witson. 


Tuar it is the duty of men and women of edu- 
cation and refinement to enter into and share 
the life of the very poor is a conviction which 
during the last ten years has taken noble form 
in the Social Settlement, and which promises to 
play its part in the solution of the world-old 
Problem of the poor. Though the idea owes its 
Inception to no one mind, the credit belongs in 
the main to Edward Denison and Arnold Toyn- 
bee, two men who did not live to garner the seed 
they had sown, but who builded far more wisely 
than they knew. It was in 1867 that the first 
named, an Oxford graduate, and a man of means 
and gentle birth, went to the late John Richard 
Green, then vicar of St. Philip’s, Stepney, and 
historian of the English people, and sought an 
opportunity to live and work among his parish- 
toners. Green gave him a cordial welcome, and, 
taking up his re€idence in Whitechapel, Denison 
for several years labored zealously and with fine 
self-sacrifice among the people of the most 


wretched quarter of modern London. His health 
soon failed him, and he came to an early death, 
but he found a worthy successor in Arnold Toyn- 
bee, a young Oxford tutor, who, in 1875, took 
up the work Denison had laid down. Toynbee 
spent his summer vacations in Whitechapel, 
until, in 1883, he, too, sickened and died. But 
Denison and Toynbee had not laid down their 
lives in vain. In the spring of 1884, a few 
months after the latter’s death, Rev. Samuel A. 
Barnett, vicar of St. Jude’s, who had been work- 
ing for ten years in Whitechapel, and to whom 
Toynbee had gone for aid and counsel when be- 
ginning his labors there, visited Oxford, and be- 
fore a small meeting in St. John’s College, read 
a paper outlining his ideas of what a colony of 
university men might do for industrial centres 
such as East London. He told his auditors that 
every message to the poor, in order to be heeded 
must find expression in the daily life of is 
bearers, and proposed a plan for a settlement of 
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university men, 
where a groupshould 
reside together and 
make their home a 
vital centre for all 
ennobling influ- 
ences. This plan 
met with instant and 
cordial approval, 
especially among the 
friends of Arnold 
Toynbee, who were 
anxious to erect 
some enduring me- 
morial of his work 
and splendid self- 
devotion, and a 
small settlement was 
soon established in 
temporary quarters. 
The co-operation of 
Cambridge was easily secured, a suitable build- 
ing soon completed, and in the summer of 1885 
the work of Toynbee Hall began in earnest. 

In this way Toynbee Hall had its origin. 
Coming when most needed, from the first it 
nobly justified its being, and a volume would be 
needed to adequately recount the work it has ac- 
complished during the last ten years. In few 
words, Toynbee Hall is a section of university 
life set down in the very centre of sordid and 
grimy Whitechapel, not as an example, but as 
an invitation to better things. Within and with- 
out, the hall is a house beautiful ; and from the 
first the end kept most in mind has been to make 
it a hospitable home for those about it, the learn- 
ing, skill and earnest good will of which 
it is the visible embodiment, being at 
the service of all. Care is taken that 
those coming under its influence shall 
frequently break bread with the resi- 
dents, whose number, growing from year 
to year, now includes fifteen or twenty 
men who are constantly at the hall, 
and a large number of associate workers. 
Each resident of the hall has his room 
or suite of rooms, as he would have at 
college, and the cozy drawing-room 
forms a general meeting place for the 
residents and their guests. And in this 
and a hundred other ways life’s horizon 
has been widened and its joys mate- 
rially increased in what was formerly an 
utterly joyless region. The hall’s spa- 
cious-lecture room is filled almost every 
evening for some purpose or other 


with East End people. The foundations for a 
people’s university have already been well and 
wisely laid, and constant improvement is being 
made in the educational facilities which the 
hall affords. Every year a long list of studies 
is prosecuted to the advantage and profit of four- 
teen hundred students, male and female, and be- 
sides these classes each week during the winter 
there is a concert, two or more popular lectures, 
and a smoking conference, the latter designed to 
gratify the Briton’s born love of debate. All in 
all, Toynbee Hall has generously rewarded the 
labors of its founders, and has proved a model 
for more than a score of settlements—some hav- 
ing a more distinctly religious basis—in London, 
Glasgow, Edinburgh, and other cities of England 
and Scotland. 

It is not surprising that the Settlement 
movement should have had its origin in Eng- 
land, where class distinctions are much more 
rigid and the need for it greater than it is 
here, but the problem of the poor has long 
been a strenuous one in the great cities of the 
United States, and the work begun at Toynbee 
Hall has been extended with signal success to 
New York, Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia and 
other of our centres of population. In the form 
it has taken in this country the University or 
Social Settlement—names and methods differ, 
but aims and purposes are the same—stands 
collectively for the growing desire to give social 
as well as political expression to the theory of 
democracy ; for the impulse of the individual 
to share the life of the race, bringing social en- 
ergy and its accruing benefits to those portions 
of it which need them most, and for the turn- 
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ing in recent years, especially among the young, 
toward a simple and literal acceptance of 
Christ's message to men—all three to be 
counted with reason among the often ‘hidden 
but ever potent influences which both in the 
Old World and the New are molding and di- 
recting the humanitarian movement. 

Studied separately and at close hand, the Set- 
tlement represents a group of educated men and 
Women, or both, who, approaching the poor as 
dwellers in the same ward or block, find genuine 
Pleasure in intimate daily contact with their 
neighbors, claim a share in the life of their quar- 
ter, and without ostentation contribute what they 
can to its advancement and well-being. Thus 
the relation of the Settlement to its field of labor 
's natural and unaffected, and what is most im- 
Portant of all, no room is left for patronage on 
the one side or servility on the other. 

The University Settlement Society of New 
York, known at first as the Neighborhood Guild, 
and now including the guild, was opened two 
Years after Toynbee Hall. Seth Low, of Colum- 
bia, is president of the society, which is the old- 
est, and in some respects the most interesting set- 
tlement in America. Its home has been for 
Several years past in a comfortably furnished 
Old-fashioned house at 26 Delancey Street, the 
Centre of a district the density of whose popula- 
ton is almost twice as great as that of the most 
crowded districts of London. Its beginnings, 
under the able direction of Dr. Stanton Coit, 
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were very modest, but its 
growth in scope and useful- 
ness has been steady, and it 
now has a membership of over 
two thousand in clubs and 
classes, with a constantly 
growing list. The family and 
club ideas are the bases of the 
activities of the Settlement, 
which include, besides clubs 
and classes, a kindergarten, 
work for social, sanitary and 
political reforms, summer out- 
ings, loan art exhibitions and 
flower distribution, the aim 
kept ever in mind being op- 
portunity for the people to 
make their lives more whole- 
some and improve their en- 
vironments. There are now 
six residents at the Settlement, 
and they have the assistance 
of a large number of asso- 
ciate workers of both sexes. 
A clear conception of the work conducted can, 
perhaps, be best secured by a rapid review of 
the weekly programme followed during the fall 
and winter seasons. 

The personal work of helping the young peo- 
ple who come to the house, and bringing them 
into intimate friendly relations with the resi- 
dents, predominates ; and, as beginning is best 
made with the children, the kindergarten is in 
some respects the most important field of the 
Settlement’s labor. Parents at first suspicious 
soon learn the value of the kindergarten, and 
the little waifs of the district flock to the Settle- 
ment house every morning. About one hun- 
dred children attend daily from nine o’clock 
until twelve, and in its present quarters the 
Settlement is unable to receive more. Once a 
month a meeting is called to which the moth- 
ers of the children are invited. At these meet- 
ings, which are always well attended, there are 
music and refreshments as well as songs and 
games by the children, and the older people are 
thus brought into close and 
friendly touch with the Settle- 
ment. Physical culture is re- 
garded as most essential to the 
other work of the Settlement, 
and on four afternoons of the 
week its amply equipped gym- 
nasium, under the direction of 
competent instructors, is used 
by members of the various 
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boys’ clubs. On two evenings of each week it is 
open to young men over the age of eighteen, 
and on each Tuesday evening it is eontipied by 
the young women and girls. 

The weekly club work of the Settlement begins 
on Monday afternoon with a meeting of the Po- 
tomac Cadets, a club of boys between the ages of 
eleven and fifteen, whose members spend the 
time in games, drill and 
gymnasium work. Each 
member pays three cents for 
two meetings, and here it 
may be said that in all the 
work of the Settlement, by 
exacting a small fee where 
it can be paid, care is taken 
that those benefited shall 
not feel that they are ob- 
jects of charity. The Order 
Club, composed of sixty 
boys from eight to twelve, 
meets at the same hour. 
The business meetings of 
this club are conducted en- 
tirely by its members, and 
when they are ended the 
boys drill for half an hour, 
and then spend an hour in 
gymnasium work and in 
playing games. Once a 
month they give an enter- 
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tainment of song and 
recitation arranged by 
themselves, and during 
the summer conduct fre- 
quent outings on which 
they pay their own fare 
and furnish their own 
lunch. On Monday even- 
ings a class of boys from 
eleven to fifteen is given 
instruction in drawing, 
and the O. I. F. Club 
holds its weekly meeting. 
This club, composed of 
young men from eighteen 
to twenty-five, is the old- 
est in the house, and its 
members by assignment 
take an active and useful 
part in the work of the 
Settlement. 

On Tuesday afternoon 
the Little Women’s Club 
and the Wadsworth 
Literary Circle hold 
their weekly meetings. The first named is a 
club composed of some forty young girls, who 
receive instruction in sewing, and whose meet- 
ings generally end with a dance or march. Girls 
also make up the Wadsworth Circle, which exists 
for literary purposes, recitations, readings and 
discussions, and does excellent work. On Tues- 
day evening the Neighborhood Guild Cadets, 
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boys from fourteen to sixteen, hold the first of 
their two weekly meetings, which consist of de- 
bates on literary and social questions, gymnastic 
exercises and military drill, varied in spring and 
summer by occasional outings to nearby points 
of interest, On Wednesday afternoon the Poto- 
mac Cadets meet again, and there are meetings 
also of the Mayflower Club, composed of thirty- 
five girls, and the Daisy Chain, a club of twenty- 
five girls from nine to twelve. The members of 
these clubs are taught plain sewing, some inter- 
esting tale being told or read aloud to them while 
they work, and the younger ones are encouraged 
to give their work to the needy poor among their 
ries unless in need of it themselves, when 
a anne to keep it. In the evening a 
lion ; fae men and women is given instruc- 
the re cokkeeping. On Thursday afternoon 
#6 rae holds its second meeting for the 
srl 4 a the Improvement Club, made up of 
Bin eee een eighteen and twenty-four, meets in 
the kee ing. This club is the second oldest in 
ical eae and has well-attended classes in phys- 
hiss ere dressmaking, cooking and home 
tig awe sd Improvement Club, includ- 
sitet girls between the ages of fourteen and 
es o meets at the same time. An equal 
ment Chub young men compose another Improve- 

Ub, which holds its sessions Friday even- 


ing, when the Literary Society of young men and 
women meets for debate, the reading of essays 
and other exercises; and the Guild Cadets also 
hold their second meeting for the week. 
Saturday is the brightest day in the Settlement 
calendar. In the afternoon a class of one hun- 
dred children, and in the evening another of one 
hundred and thirty young men and women are in- 
structed in dancing. Regular dancing follows the 
evening lesson, and continues until 11:30 0’ clock, 
when refreshments are served, strict ball-room 
etiquette being maintained at all times. Popular 
lectures on current events are also given every 
Saturday evening, and on Sunday night there 
is a lecture on some economic question, followed 
always by discussion. Besides the foregoing 
means of amusement and instruction, there is a 
well selected library, open daily to members ; 
nearly all the clubs hold public entertainments 
as often as twice a year ; conferences of members 
of the older ones are held at regular intervals, 
and at least one evening in each month is de- 
voted to the Social Reform Club—men and 
women of the neighborhood who meet for social 
enjoyment and occasional discussion—and an- 
other to, the Twelfth Ward Sanitary Union, 
whose members strive by street and house in- 
spection to secure better sanitary conditions for 
themselves and those about them. The residents 
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of the Settlement are all university graduates of 
ability and earnestness, James B. Reynolds, the 
head worker, being a man of exceptional ability ; 
and, on the whole, one receives from a visit to it 
a vivid impression of a usefulness as healthy and 
virile as it is varied and far-reaching. 

The same is true of the New York College Set- 
tlement, which has its home at 95 Rivington 
Street, in the same district as the University Set- 
tlement, but farther to the east. The district in 
which both settlements work has its exact coun- 
terpart in no other large city. It is a region 
almost wholly given over to Polish and Russian 
Hebrews, who swarm the dark and overcrowded 
tenements like bees in a hive—a single house 
holding the population of an ordinary village— 
and for whom the fierce, often cruel struggle for 
bread gives scant opportunity for the enjoyment 
of life’s gentler and better side. Set down here, 
the home of the College Settlement is like a rill 
in a barren and desolate waste, and a visit to it 
is an event to be long remembered. From the 
squalid and noisy street one enters a rambling, 
roomy house, whose every nook and corner 
gives evidence of the dainty touch and refined 
taste of educated women, and which for seven 
years past has been the fitting theatre of a noble 
mission. In the fall of 1887 a part of the alumne 
of Smith College pledged themselves to the for- 
mation of a settlement, and an appeal for aid 
having met with a ready and generous response, 
in September, 1889, the first College Settlement 
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for women was opened at its present location. 
At the outset the Settlement was governed by 
an informal committee, consisting of graduates 
of Smith, Wellesley, and other colleges, but in 
the spring of 1890 the College Settlements Asso- 
ciation was organized on its present basis. 
Eighteen colleges are represented in this associa- 
tion, which is governed by electors chosen from 
the different colleges and a large non-collegiate 
element in its membership, and now has two 
other settlements—one in Boston and the other 
in Philadelphia—which will be referred to in an- 
other place. 

The New York College Settlement has ten resi- 
dent and numerous associate workers, and seeks 
with success to take an active, friendly and 
helpful part in the life of its neighborhood. In 
the discharge of this mission it follows lines very 
similar to those adopted in Delancey Street, but 
a woman’s. delicate sympathy and quick intui- 
tion often effect marvels where a man’s well- 
meant efforts fall wide of the intended mark. 
The manifold activities of the Settlement include 
a well-managed library, a kindergarten, classes 
in English, sewing, cooking, drawing, singing, 
dancing and gymnastics, and more than a dozen 
clubs for boys and girls, and for young men and 
women. These clubs meet weekly, and they are 
always attended by familiar but instructive talks 
from the residents or their associates. On one 
afternoon of every fortnight the mothers of the 
kindergarten children are entertained at the Set- 
tlement house. Music is provided and light 
refreshments served at these gatherings, and the 
pleasure shown by those attending at this effort 
to improve and brighten their daily lives is 
almost pathetic in its sincerity. During the win- 
ter fully one thousand people, young and old, 
visit the Settlement house weekly, and a still 
larger number is reached and benefited by its in- 
fluences. Perhaps the pleasantest feature of the 
Settlement’s work is its summer home. Last 
year the home was at Manhasset, on the 
north shore of Long Island, and there, 
during the summer, one hundred and 
thirty-five young people had a happy in- 
troduction to country life. They went in 
parties of twenty for a fortnight’s stay, 
and in their persons gave speedy evidence 
of the benefits to be derived from fresh 
air and wholesome food. Better still, this 
summer outing for the first time gave them 
an opportunity to know refined, educated 
people in the close intimacy of private 
life, an experience the worth of which can- 
not be easily estimated. Women are the 
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ones best fitted for work of this kind, 
and the College Settlement is achiev- 
ing results of enduring value, which 

could be secured in no other way. 
The East Side House opened in June, 
1891, in one of the most turbulent, if 
not the poorest, districts in the city, in 
age ranks third among the Social Settle- 
ments of New York. It is under the 
auspices of the Protestant Episcopal 
Chureh, Everett P. Wheeler being its 
president and Bishop Potter one of the 
vice-presidents. The house contains, 
besides rooms for residents, social, read- 
ing and billiard rooms, and a gymna- 
sium, and on the adjoining river front 
are a large playground, open-air gym- 
nasium and baths. The Webster Free 
library, used daily by an average of 
seventy persons, and circulating twenty 
thousand volumes yearly, is a valuable 
adjunct to the house. The residents, 
six in number, are all university grad- 
uates, and, with the assistance of as- 
sociate workers, conduct, besides an ex- 
cellent kindergarten, successful clubs 
for women, girls and boys, a singing 
and dancing class for both sexes, and a 
literary union for men, all of which 
meet weekly. Interest in the East Side 
House centres in the work for the young 
and middle-aged men, all of whom be- 
fore uniting with any of the Settlement 
clubs, sign a declaration attesting their 
accordance with its purposes, which are ‘‘to 
Promote better understanding and social inter- 
paea between people, regardless of circum- 
He in life; to furnish opportunities and 
ership for co-operation in educational and 
Pelignis advancement ; and to induce and con- 
aaa combination for the health, 
oe ries and good order of our neighbor- 
rascal . bp esas for fresh air and ex- 
‘tines by the playgrounds, bathing pool 
ie ed symnasium are keenly appreciated 
the te until November. During this season 
ths ek : resorted to daily by the people of 
to bebieat and the residents are thus enabled 
itrtiat me mothers and children in many 
Side Hou ways. The head workers at the East 
sil ts . are Clarence: E. Gordon and wife, 
mie easant family influences thus assured 
The East ae the success of the Settlement. 
York Stila cei) is one of the two New 
aire: which own their own homes. 
um is a Settlement having its home 
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in Essex Street, between Rivington and Stanton, 
and in the very heart of the Hebrew colony. 
The work is principally among boys and men, 
and like the East Side House it is closely affili- 
ated with the Protestant Episcopal Church. 

Like all other enterprises, the Social Settlement 
succeeds best when it has one strong directing 
mind at its head. The Riverside Association, at 
259 West Sixty-ninth Street, isa case in point ; 
its president, Harvey E. Fisk, a well-known 
banker, having given freely of his time and 
money to its establishment, and with most en- 
couraging results. The Settlement has two resi- 
dent workers, and for nearly a year past has 
occupied its own home, a structure built for 
the purpose and representing the best know- 
ledge of the architects on science, heating and 
ventilating. Between Sixtieth and Seventieth 
Streets, on the West Side, lics a tenement dis- 
trict wherein life is only one degree less squalid 
and miserable than it is in the lower east side, 
and ‘‘it is the aim of the association (founded 
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in 1891) to develop in this neighborhood a 
centre of good influences which will be felt by 
every member of every family.’’ This it essays 
to accomplish through clubs for boys and girls, 
opening to them every evening bright, cheerful 
rooms supplied with games and books, and 
supplemented by the presence and influence of 
refined men and women who love children and 
come to give out to them something of the 
culture and knowledge with which a kindlier 
fortune has endowed them. 

When the good will of the children has been 
secured through the agency of the clubs, they are 
induced to join the educational classes main- 
tained by the association. One or more of these 
classes meets every week day, afternoon and 
evening, and instruction is given in the elemen- 
tary branches, music, physical culture, cooking, 
dancing and sewing. The association also con- 
ducts a kindergarten, in which fifty children are 
enrolled, and which its founders hope to develop 
in time into a model school, where the training 
of the hand and eye shall progress with that of 
the mind, and the pupil be fitted for a useful 
and honorable place in life. For the kindergar- 
ten and other young children an ample play- 
ground is provided in the rear of the association 
house, and is crowded daily during the spring, 
summer and autumn months. Besides the ac- 
tivities already mentioned, the mothers of the 
children represented at the house have a club for 
mutual improvement and social intercourse. At 
the weekly meetings of this club light refresh- 
ments are served and a talk is given on some 
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subject bearing on_house- 
keeping, while once a month 
there is an entertainment to 
which the husbands are also 
invited. Frequent entertain- 
ments are also given for the 
boys and girls, and there are 
a gymnasium, open both 
afternoon and evening, and 
a free circulating library. 
But the association’s most 
prominent feature is a com- 
plete system of public baths, 
fourteen in number, con- 
nected with which is the 
only apparatus for the treat- 
ment of disease by water, 
accessible to indigent pa- 
tients, on this continent, and 
the second one in the world. 
The latter department is un- 
der the direction of a physi- 
cian and trained nurses. Care is taken that the 
association shall not be regarded as a charity by 
those whom it aims to benefit, and one of its 
cardinal principles is not to have anything free 
for which a charge can reasonably be made. 
All the clubs exact dues from their members, 
even the smallest tots bringing in their penny a 
week, and the price of a bath is five cents, The 
work at the house is conducted at an annual 
cash outlay of less than ten thousand dollars. 
Riverside should have a sister association in 
every large city of the country. 

The Church Settlement at 1556 Avenue A, 
founded in the winter of 1894, under the direct 
auspices of the Church of the Redeemer, is the 
youngest of the New York Settlements, and as, 
unlike many of the others, it promulgates Chris 
tianity as a first principle, its development is 
being watched with unusual interest. It is not 
the desperately poor whom its workers, all young 
women of education and gentle breeding, hope 
to reach, but the working people who are proud, 
and who yet need to learn much, and every serv- 
ice rendered is paid for at a stated rate of charge. 
The Settlement has a department in which in- 
struction is given in the ordinary English 
branches to children who are sick or crippled, 
or who are crowded out of the public schools. 
The cost of instruction is five cents an hour. 
Effort is also made to inculcate such other teach- 
ings as will make the home attractive. Sewing, 
crocheting and dancing cost five cents 4 lesson 
each. Embroidering, painting, cooking and sten- 
ography are each ten cents per lesson, while piano 
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music is fifty cents an hour, and singing ten cents 
a lesson. Dressmaking is the one free class. The 
Settlement’s kindergarten is well attended, and 
for the older boys and girls there is a circulating 
library, where books are lent at a charge of two 
cents a week. Clubs have been organized for the 
small boys, and frequent entertainments are given 
for all the children, at which they meet, chat, 
dance and make merry in a hearty, but harm- 
less way. Once every month an entertainment 
is planned for the parents of the children, and 
their visits are,always encouraged. 

The most interesting feature of the work at the 
Church Settlement house is the nursing depart- 
ment. Qn the average trained nurses are off 
duty at least one-third of the time, and the Set- 
tlement makes wise use of these periods of idle- 
ness for the benefit of the worthy poor. Ten 
trained nurses have been induced to take up 
their residence at the Settlement house, and ar- 
Tangements made so that three or four of them 
arealways available for neighborhood work at 
ten cents an hour, or fifty cents a night. The 
rest go out for regular work in turns. Only those 
who know the suffering and misery sickness 
brings to the very poor can appreciate what it 
means to have this opportunity opened to them. 
All the nurses are graduates of hospital training 
schools, Some five hundred children are en- 
rolled at the Church Settlement House, and the 
work, although still in its infancy, is already 
well-nigh self-supporting. Aside from the nurses, 
eight resident workers are now at the house, 
which promises to contribute much to the devel- 
opment of the Social Settle- 
ment idea, 

Last, but surely not least, 
among the New York Settle- 
ments is the Tenement House 
Chapter of the King’s Daugh- 
ters and Sons, which was or- 
ganized seven years ago, and 
has since carried on a noble 
work among the poor of the 
lower East Side. The chap- 
ter’s object is to comfort 
the sick, relieve the distressed, 
and help the poor to help 
themselves.” Tt works in co- 
operation with existing chari- 
hes and the various fresh-air 
{unds, and during 1894 had 
under its care each month 
eighty-seven families, had one 
hundred and sixteen cases 
of special nursing, and dis- 
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tributed more than four thousand garments, 
besides sending large numbers of women and 
children into the country during the hot summer 
months. The chapter rents the house at 77 
Madison Street, sub-letting the upper floors and 
using the first floor and basement for its head- 
quarters, an arrangement which gives it the con- 
trol of a large yard, called the King’s Garden, 
and thrown open as a playground to the chil- 
dren of the neighborhood. At this house are 
maintained a kindergarten, a girls’ club, a 
mothers’ club, a weekly sewing class, and a 
children’s library. Besides a goodly number of 
volunteer workers, the chapter employs a super- 
intendent, a visitor, two kindergarten teachers, 
and in summer a trained nurse. It proposes 
soon to have a number of resident workers at its 
house, when its present usefulness will be greatly 
enhanced. 

Philadelphia now has three Social Settlements, 
among which the St. Mary Street Settlement, 
under the care of the College Settlements Asso- 
ciation, is the oldest and, perhaps, the most use- 
ful. The head worker at this Settlement is a 
graduate of Vassar, and its work includes lectures, 
concerts, educational and industrial classes, clubs 
for both sexes, a coffee house, and a free circu- 
lating library, a nominal fee as a rule being 
charged the pupils and members. Chicago has 
four settlements and Boston and its environs five 
—Haull House in the former and Andover House 
in the latter city—being the ventures which have 
deservedly attracted the most attention. 

Hull House is the second oldest settlement in 
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this country, and, in the opinion of many, comes 
the nearest to realizing the ideal which all the 
Settlements strive to attain. It was opened in 
September, 1889, in an old-fashioned dwelling, 
from whose former owner it takes its name, at 
335 South Halsted Street, a squalid, poverty- 
stricken district, given over to sweat shops, and 
peopled in the main by Italians, Germans, Jews, 
French, Irish, and Bohemians. Into this be- 
nighted section of Chicago, Hull House during 
the last six years has thrown a flood of light and 
sunshine. Animated from the first by a clear and 
well-defined purpose, the moral, social and civic 
well-being of those about it, its two original resi- 
dents have increased to more than twenty, while 
its activities, growing from month to month, are 
now as imposing in number as they are catholic 
in scope and character. Art and literary influ- 
ences hold a leading place at Hull House. A 
handsome auxiliary building, erected for the pur- 
pose, contains a studio in which drawing classes 
are held each evening ; an art exhibit room, in 
which some of the best pictures in Chicago are 
shown from time to time, and a large reading 
room, in which has been placed a sub-station of 
the Chicago Public Library, where applications 
are taken and books delivered and_ returned 
without expense to the reader. The Hull House 
college extension classes, begun in a modest way, 
have developed into what to all intents and pur- 
poses is an evening college, with thirty classes 
weekly and a membership of two hundred and 
fifty students of a high order. A free concert is 
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given every Sunday night, and on other nights 
of the week there is a lecture on some social or 
economic topic, as well as a reception to the Ger- 
man residents of the neighborhood. Other per- 
manent features are men’s and women’s clubs, 
which meet weekly; an improvement. club, 
which works for the bettering of its ward in all 
directions ; the Lincoln Club, a debating society 
for young men; social clubs for the older hoys 
and girls, and the Jane Club, a co-operative 
boarding club for young working women, which 
now numbers fifty members, and is in a flour- 
ishing condition. Hull House also takes an 
active and helpful part in the labor movement. 
In one instance it successfully arbitrated a 
strike, and its plans for the future include a co- 
‘operative society and a model working men’s 
institute. 

But, worthy and beneficial as are all the fore- 
going experiments, if such they may be termed, 
I am half persuaded that the best work at Hull 
House is performed in its numerous classes and 
clubs for children. The little ones are received 
and treated as guests, and find their favorite 
diversion in listening to stories. Three boys’ 
clubs meet every Tuesday, and four clubs of 
little girls every Friday afternoon. The girls 
sew, paint, or make paper chains while stories 
are told them, and then play games together be 
fore they go home. A club of Bohemian girls 
meets every Monday to study the heroic women 
in history, and a sewing school of one hundred 
and twenty Italian girls assembles the same 
afternoon. Fifteen teach- 
ers give the pupils instruc- 
tion in the making of gar- 
ments, which they are 
afterward allowed to pur 
chase for the price of the 
material. There are also 
largely attended cooking 
classes for the Italian girls 
and for American chil- 
dren, while during the 
summer a spacious and 
amply equipped play- 
ground is open daily ; and 
in summer successful effort 
is made to have each of 
the hundreds of children 
connected with the clubs 
and classes spend at least 
one day in the country. 
From the first, Hull House 
has had a free kindergarten, 
and for four years a day 
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nursery, where mothers who are obliged to work 
leave their children for the day. The creche 
averages in summer fifty children daily, and in 
Winter between thirty and forty. Finally, a 
dining-toom has been opened in a near-by cot- 
tage, where dinners are served to school children 
Upon presentation of tickets sold to their mothers 
for five cents each. 

The last building added to the equipment of 
Hull House includes a public coffee and lunch 
toom, a New England kitchen, a large gym- 
nasium, with baths and a men’s club room. 
The use of the gymnasium is divided between 
men and women, girls and boys at different 
hours, the evenings being more especially re- 
served for men. The coffee-house, a pleasing 
‘opy ofan English inn, is open daily from six in 
the morning to eleven at night, and combines 
the convenience of a lunch room, where moderate 
ices are asked for well-cooked food, with cozi- 
hess and attractiveness. In the New England 
kitehen foods are carefully prepared and sold by 
the quart or pound to families for home con- 
sumption, while coffee, soups and stews are de- 
livered every day at noon to the employés of the 
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neighboring factories—a pint of soup or coffee 
with two rolls being served for five cents. Hull 
House also conducts a dispensary, open every 
day and evening, and a labor bureau for the ben- 
efit of the unemployed. This rapid and imper- 
fect resumé gives only a faint idea of the abound- 
ing vitality and the manifold and ever multiply- 
ing activities of Chicago’s chief Social Settle- 
ment. Above two thousand people visit Hull 
House weekly as members of the clubs or classes, 
or as parts of an audience, and another hundred 
come as teachers, lecturers or directors of clubs. 
The only criticism that can be passed upon this 
admirable institution is, that possibly too much 
is attempted, but the care and thoroughness with 
which each new task is performed leaves small 
room for fault-finding. At first all the residents 
were women, but during the last three years a 
number of men have come into residence in an 
adjacent cottage, dining at the house and giving 
such part of their time as they can to the work 
of the Settlement. Miss Jane Addams and Ellen 
Gates Starr were the founders of Hull House, and 
are still its guiding and directing spirits. While 
no rent is paid for the Hull House buildings and 
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the ground upon which they stand, the running 
expenses of the Settlement are very large, and it 
is most creditable to the generosity and public 
spirit of the people of Chicago that it has never, 
as yet, been necessary to make a public appeal 
for funds. 

Andover House, the oldest of the Boston Set- 
tlements, was opened in January, 1892. Dr. 
William J. Tucker, of Dartmouth, is president 
of the Andover House Association, and was 
largely instrumental in founding the house, which 
is located at 6 Rollins Strect, in one of the poor- 
est and most crowded districts of Boston. There 
are at present five resident workers, all college- 
bred men; Robert A. Woods, the head worker, 
being a man of signal fitness for his task. The 
religious motive pervades the work at Andover 
House, but it is in no sense a sectarian institu- 
tion. Its cardinal principles are that its work 
shall be wholly personal, and in no way institu- 
tional ; that nothing shall be done by the house 
that can or should be done through existing or- 
ganizations, and that proselyting shall be avoided 
both in appearance and in reality. On the lines 
indicated, and working mainly through the chil- 
dren and young people, friendly acquaintance 
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has been made with most of the families of the 
neighborhood, and a broad programme devel- 
oped to meet their needs. Clubs for boys and 
girls, for women and for young men, the Emer- 
son Club, for young men and women, and the 
Opportunist Club, which meets weekly for the 
discussion of social problems, are among the 
present activities of the house. During the win- 
ter months a series of entertainments and parties 
give variety to the work of all the clubs and bring 
the older people into familiar relations with the 
house and its residents, while in summer hun- 
dreds of children are sent for a ten days’ holiday 
in the country. The Settlement co-operates 
heartily with labor organizations ; the residents 
give much time to assisting in the various kinds 
of social work that exist throughout the sur- 
rounding district, and the house stands as the 
local representative of many societies in Boston, 
which are working in various ways for the city’s 
progress. Careful attention is also given tosym- 
pathetic, but at the same time practical and sys- 
tematic study of social conditions, and these in- 
quiries have already borne fruit in a number of 
unusually faithful and significant reports. The 
yearly cost of the work is less than five thousand 
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dollars, but no settlement follows broader lines 
or gives greater promise of enduring usefulness 
than does Andover House. Another Boston Set- 
tlement deserving mention is Denison House, 
named from Edward Denison, and founded in 
December, 1892, by the College Settlements 
Association. Denison House is at 93 Tyler 
Street, in the centre of a crowded and needy 
district. There are eight resident workers, mostly 
women, and besides clubs for women, boys and 
children, and active co-operation with other 
philanthropic agencies, special attention is given 
to university extension and the organization of 
labor. : 

Kingsley House, named from Charles Kings- 
lev, and opened in the heart of one of the great 
mill districts of Pittsburgh in December, 1893, 
and Whittier House, founded in the same year 
and month in Jersey City, are striking and elo- 
quent examples of what the Social Settlement can 
accomplish in the smaller cities. There are four 
workers at Whittier House, and in two years the 
work has developed from very humble begin- 
nings into a noble and wide-reaching philan- 
thropy. Named from the Quaker poet, whose 
happy words, ‘‘ He serves Thee best who loveth 
most his brothers and Thy own,”’ for its inspir- 
ing motto, the present success of Whittier House 
is chiefly due to Miss Cornelia F. Bradford, a 
woman of never-tiring energy, quick sympathy, 
rare insight into character and abiding love for 
the work in hand, who, late in 1893, began 
alone and unaided her labors among the poor of 
the Jersey City water front At first she visited 
the mothers of the neighborhood to secure a 
friendly footing with them, listening to stories of 
suffering and sorrow, and in judicious ways help- 
ing them to help themselves. When local inter- 
est in her work was awakened she began a series 
of weekly afternoon teas, to which she invited the 
mothers, and these meetings, proving instantly 
successful, proved also the pleasant harbinger of 
better things. 

For several months Miss Bradford’s only room 
was a small one in the People’s Palace, but with 
the rapid growth of the work came the need for 
better and larger quarters, and a house at 174 
Grand Street was secured, furnished, and opened 
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to the public in July, 1894. The present home 
of Whittier House is an old-fashioned, roomy, 
three-story brick residence, admirably adapted 
to the needs of the residents, and to their work 
as well; for while located in a district peopled by 
poor but respectable working classes, it is also 
within easy distance of the lowest tenement- 
house districts, and residents of both visit the 
house or are reached by its influences. The per- 
manent features of the house now include a free 
kindergarten, a sewing school numbering two 
hundred pupils, a mothers’ club, with the series 
of afternoon teas already referred to, and at 
which are given lectures and talks to the mothers 
on home improvement and kindred topics ; the 
beginning of a loan fund for the poor; various 
university extension classes, both during the day 
and evening, to suit the convenience of all; a 
penny provident fund, a poor man’s doctor and 
a poor man’s lawyer ; a system of district visita- 
tion, clubs for boys and girls, and other depart- 
ments of work. In addition there is a Sunday 
afternoon meeting for men and women, where 
social and ethical subjects are considered, and 
an entertainment once a month during the win- 
ter season. The work at Whittier House is not a 
charity one. For all teaching classes not desi¢- 
nated as ‘‘free’’ the charge is fifty cents for ten 
lessons ; the residents pay a stipulated price for 
board, and thus all help in the service. Each 
Settlement is likely to emphasize some especial 
line of work. Those who most largely compose 
the classes at Whittier House are the young men 
and women who are employed in the large fac- 
tories of Jersey City, and the broader and 
brighter world it opens to them is splendid rea- 
son for its existence. 

On the whole, the future of the Social Settle- 
ment in America seems full of hope. As it works 
in virgin soil its present efforts are largely tenta- 
tive, but it has a vital and solid basis, and is 
bound to develop constantly in scope and useful- 
ness, and in directness and permanency of pur- 
poses. The pioneer work I have been describing 
leads the way to greater things, and it is not too 
much to hope that out of it will come some last- 
ing and efficient plan for the improvement of the 
very poor. 
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GENERAL VIEW OF WEST POINT, FROM FORT PUTNAM. 


WEST POINT SKETCHES. 


By Car J. BECKER. 
(Photographs by Pach Brothers, New York.) 


AN official register of the officers and cadets of graduated cadets the war between the United States 
the United States Military Academy at West and Mexico might, and probably would, have lasted 
Point, compiled by order of the commandant, *™e four or five years with, in its first half, more de- 


; feats than victories falling to our share; whereas in 
Colonel Ernst, by the adjutant, J. M. Carson, Jr, iyo campaigns we ¢ iG aa great conntty ad's 


first lieutenant, Fifth Cavalry, is most appropri- peace without the loss of a single battle or skirmish.” 
ately prefaced by the following words of a great —Wiyrietp Scorr. 
soldier : From this excellent official record I extract 
“I give it as my fixed opinion that but for our own some valuable information so as to be correct in 
what I say relative to the appoint- 
ment and admission of cadets and 
the organization of the academy, 
adding my own observations. 
Pleasure, respect and admiration 
are a few of the impressions I car- 
ried away with me after my only 
too short visit to this great mili- 
tary school. Space and time will 
only permit me to do partial jus- 
tice to the subject and the record 
of what I saw, admired and won- 
dered at. Especially do I regret 
having to omit speaking of the 
journey along that most magnifi- 
cent of rivers, the Hudson (by 
many writers called the American 
Rhine, a comparison flattering te 
the latter), and of the place where 
West Point Academy is built, one 
of the noblest of sites for one of 
MUSTER FOR MESS. the noblest of institutions. Its 
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surrounding scenery is a dream of unsurpassed 
beauty and grandeur and not without historical 
interest, But it is of West Point Academy, its 
military and academic staff, its cadets, 
their training, studies and pleasures, 
as well as of the official and social life 
there, that I intend to write. 

The course of study the cadets go 
through during their four years’ stay at 
the academy is a most perfect and 
many-sided one, comprising : civil and 
military engineering and science of war, 
modern languages, law, history, geog- 
raphy and ethics, practical military 
engineering, natural experimental phi- 
logophy, drill regulations United States army, 
ordnance and gunnery. 

These studies are presided over by professors 
whose services the academy and country may 
well be proud of. The academic duties and ex- 
ercises commence on the Ist of September and 
continue until the first of June. 

The appointments of the cadets are made 
as follows: ‘‘Each Congressional district and 
territory—also the District of Columbia—is en- 
titled to have one cadet at the academy. Ten 
are also appointed at large. The appointments 
(except those at large) are made by the Secretary 
of War at the request of the representative or 
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delegate in Congress from the district or terri- 
tory ; and the person appointed must be an ac- 
tual resident of the district or territory from 


INSPECTION. 


which the appointment is made. The appoint- 
ments at large are specially conferred by the 
President of the United States. 

‘*The pay of a cadet is five hundred and forty 
dollars per year, to commence with his admission 
to the academy, and is sufficient with proper 
economy for his support. No cadet is permitted 
to receive money, or any other supplies, from his 
parents, or from any person whomsoever, with- 
out. the sanction of the superintendent.”’ 

Comparisons are odious, but, should I attempt 
such, West Point would lead. Having visited 
some of the great military schools in Europe— 
the ‘‘Cadetten Haus,’’ Potsdam, Germany ; the 
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and drawling of speech, af- 
fected especially by Prus- 
sian cadets. 

It was good to see these 
athletic, lightsome figures 
giving vent to their over- 
bubbling vitality in this 
healthy if somewhat rough 
sport, and, only a few hours 
later, to see them again at- 
tired in their full dress uni- 
forms, so cavalierly and 
dignified, enjoying: their 
Saturday evening’s hop— 
to them the most pleasant 
event of the week. Of all 
I saw at West Point this 
certainly to me was the 
most picturesque and de- 
lightful incident. A  beau- 
tiful picture in an exquisite 
frame, one of those perfect 
St. Cyr Military Academy, in France; Sandhurst American September nightsy high up on the 
and Woolwich, in England, all of which are great banks of the Hudson, facing a promenade of 
institutions—yet I must admit that West Point fine shade trees; an incessant throng of young 
is in every way their peer. Sandhurst and Wool- gallants and their partners ascends and descends 
wich combined would convey to an English mind a broad flight of granite steps leading to the 
what West Point really is. When making studies great mess hall, now converted into a ballroom. 
for my illustrations I observed the corps of ca- Through the doors thrown open the yellow lights 
dets most closely and critically, and in appear- from the many gas flames mingle with the silver 
ance, bearing and drill, I am compelled, nolens rays of a glorious harvest moon, and the sound 
volens, to say that they surpass any other similar of one of Strauss’s melodious waltzes breaks 
corps, either English, French or German, and the otherwise perfect stillness of the night. In 
they are at least 
equal in their march a ee 
past to the famous r i ’ 


THE OBSERVATORY, 


First Regiment of 
Prussian Guards. 
Their physical su- 
periority I observed 
during a game of 
football —t he first 
they were playing 
this season —and, 
having previously 
seen them clad in 
their becoming uni- 
forms, deporting 
themselves strictly 
and precisely mili- 
tary, but yet so 
gracefully, I was 
plessed to notice 
the absence of all 
junkerly manner- 
ism in bearing rca eaacae 
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COLONEL’S HEADQUARTERS. 


this fine hall, on a highly polished floor, many 
pretty girls, in their airy, fairy costumes, are 
gliding about upon the arms of these handsome 
cadets. A few civilians in sober evening dress 
and some officers in their brilliant uniforms add 
variety to this enchanting picture. West Point, 
d propos, besides being the seat of the great mili- 
tary academy, is also a renowned health resort ; 
the two great hostelries, Cranston’s and the West 
Point Hotel, are always crowded with guests; 
the ladies, especially the unmarried ones, find 
the pure, bracing air of ‘‘ Flirtation Walk”? very 
stimulating and beneficial. 
Punctually at ten o’clock 
the last strain of the music 
ceases, and shortly after 
perfect quietness reigns all 
over the post. On the 
Tight side of the Grant 
Hall is the clubhouse, con- 
taining the officers’ well-ap- 
pointed mess, reading and 
billiard rooms. Some of 
the most agreeable hours 
I spent here, enjoying the 
hospitality which was so 
courteously extended to 
me during my short stay ; 
and here, as well as dur- 
ing the business part of 
my visit, I gained the 
Most sincere respect and 
admiration for the officers 
of the American Army—an 


officer corps comme il faut. 
The following morning 
being Sunday, I was, by the 
kindness of Major William 
Spurgin, permitted to view 
the great mess hall and all 
the offices and stores con- 
nected therewith, which are 
under the command and 
management of this most 
efficient treasurer, quarter- 
master and commissary of 
cadets. Perfection, and 
exquisite cleanliness and 
order prevailed everywhere 
to the most minute detail. 
What Major Spurgin has 
succeeded in doing to en- 
hance this great hall is to 
his everlasting credit. One 
thing especially, the em- 
bellishment of the walls 
with a number of portraits of some of the great 
chieftains of the United States army, is to be 
remembered, and I cannot do better than repeat 
here a few lines from an article written by the 
well-known correspondent of the Philadelphia 
Ledger, J. M. Carson: ‘‘Captain Spurgin next 
conceived the idea of making the hall still more 
attractive by hanging pictures and _ portraits 
upon the walls, This was approved by General 
Wesley Merritt, then superintendent of the acad- 
emy, who authorized the transfer from the li- 
brary for several portraits for this purpose. 
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monumental structure some- 
what dwarfs its neighbor, and 
another story should and will 
no doubt be added to the Grant 
Hall. 

The marching of the cadets 
to church is one more of the 
sights at West Point. The in- 
terior of this unpretentious 
chapel is beautiful in its sim- 
plicity, and contains mementos 
of great interest — especially 
a number of captured battle 
flags. Two of them are Eng- 
lish (by the bye, a rare sight). 
These flags are carefully pre- 
served under plate glass in re- 
cesses built in the wall. The 
sight of these trophies must 
fill the hearts of the wor- 
shiping young soldiers not 
only with devotion but also 
with pride in their country’s 
greatness and glory. 


WAR AND PEACE. 


When these were hung in the mess - 
hall a new idea was suggested to 
Captain Spurgin, and he concluded 
that it would be most appropriate 
to collect for the hall portraits and 
photographs of the distinguished - 
graduates of the academy. It was 
naturally thought that the daily 
presence with the cadets of these ex- 
emplars of the academy would not 
fail to exercise a wholesome influ- 
ence upon the corps. They would 
furnish cadets, when at meals, sug- 
gestions for thought and conversa- 
tion, and those who occupied seats at 
tables once occupied by Grant, Sherman, 
Sheridan, Mead, Thomas, Hancock, and 
other eminent graduates, as they looked 
upon the portraits, would be encouraged 
to emulate the lives of those great chief- 
tains. In addition to this it was thought 
that such a gallery might be collected 
through relatives and friends without ex- 
pense to the government or the academy.” 
The nearly completed new academy building 
will contain all the lecture rooms and halls which 
at present are distributed in different buildings. 
This fine work of architecture is designed by one 
of the greatest living architects—Hunt, who is 
also the builder of the gymnasium. I could not 
help observing with some regrets that this truly 
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SATURDAY AFTERNOON PARADE, WEST POINT. 


TO DIXON OF THE RIGEL. 


By Henry CoLiins WALSH. 


[This toast was given by the author at a dinner in honor of Captain George W. Dixon, the brave rescuer 
of the Miranda’s Arctic exploration party.* Captain Dixon was unable to be present at the dinner. In ex- 
planation of a certain portion of this toast, it must be said that the passengers of the Miranda had subscribed, 
before they parted at Sydney, the sum of two hundred and fifty dollars for the purchase of some fitting 
testimonial to Captain Dixon; a large old-fashioned clock, richly ornamented, being finally decided upon 
by the committee appointed for the purpose of purchasing the testimonial. This clock, with an appropriate 
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inscription upon a silver plate, was accordingly forwarded to Captain Dixon early in October, 1894.] 


I prink to one, he is not here, 
Yet I would guard his glory ; 

A knight without reproach or fear 
Should live in song and story. 


No knight is he of high degree, 

Who fought for fame and beauty ; 
But just a sailor of the sea 

Who did his seaman’s duty. 


He ee of others, not of self, 
at night our good ships parted ; 
Nor cared for salvage nor for pelf, 
Because so human-hearted. 


For unto him his fellow-men 
Were the most precious burden ; 
And aught else was of lesser ken, 
Nor recked he of his guerdon. 


And is he now upon the sea, 
Or with his dear ones round him? 
Like carriers, may our greetings be, 
And rest not till they’ve found him. 


THE TOAST. 


One memory like the golden sands 
Down Time’s glass ever flowing, 

Our tall clock stands, and points its hands 
To his coming and his going. 


And when he comes to meat and bread, 
I know ’tis but a fiction, 

And yet, methinks the clock hands spread 
To give our benediction. 


Till hearts are dead, till eyes are dim, 
We shall forget him never ; 

And may our blessings bide with him 
Forever and forever. 


So I drink to one, he is not here, 
Yet I would guard his glory ; 

A knight without reproach or fear 
Should live in song and story. 


A heart as gentle as a lass, 
Yet bold as any eagle ; 

O comrades, rise! I fill this glass 
To Dixon of the Rigel! 


*See “The Last Cruise of the Miranda,” Transatlantic Publishing Company, New York. 
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AN esteemed contributor to FRANK Lesure’s Poputar 
MonTHLy sends us some lines dedicated ‘‘To the com- 
poser of a very poor but well-meant sonnet’’— whose 
sonnet, she kindly refrains from mentioning; but her 
epigram deserves printing, if only for the serviceable 
and strictly original rhyme of the second couplet: 


“Good friend who hath this sonnet writ, 
We judge it’s time for you to quit. 
’Tain’t every man can be a poet, 

No more than a sheep can be a gvat.’’ 


In these days, when the figure of Abraham Lincoln, 
in its rugged grandeur, is looming up into the great 
place it will permanently occupy in human history, 
special timeliness is given to the new publication of 
Ward Hill Lamon’s ‘Recollections of Abraham Lin- 
coln’’ (1847-65), edited by the author’s daughter, Dor- 
othy Lamon, and issued by A. C. McClurg & Co., of 
Chicago. Mr. Lamon was Lincoln’s law partner for 
years, and his confidential friend during the time Lin- 
coln was President. The intimate knowledge which 
Mr. Lamon possessed of Lincoln has given the material 
for two books: one, the large ‘‘ Life of Abraham Lin- 
coln,”’ published some years ago; the other, the enter- 
taining volume just published by McClurg & Co. This 
new volume is not a complete biography, but embodies 
the recollections of a friend. There are chapters on the 
early acquaintance of the two men, the journey from 
Springfield to Washington, the inauguration, the condi- 
tions at the outbreak of the war, Lincoln’s simplicity, 
love of children, humor, love of song, magnanimity, 
ete., the Antietam episode and the Gettysburg speech, 
cabinet counsels and other intimate topics. One of the 
most interesting chapters is that devoted to the famous 
speech at Gettysburg. Lamon declares that it disap- 
pointed its hearers; that he heard both Everett and 
Seward express the feeling that it was not what they 
had expected; and that Lincoln shared the disap- 
pointment. He said to his friend, as soon as he had 
done speaking: ‘‘ Lamon, that speech won’t scour. It 
is a flat failure, and the people are disappointed.”’ Be- 
fore Lincoln left Washington he had taken out of his 
hat what he had written for the occasion, and read ‘‘in 
substance, if not in the exact words, what was after- 
ward printed as his famous Gettysburg speech,’’ at the 
same time expressing to Mr. Lamon his feeling of dis- 
satisfaction. In the face of all these contemporary im- 
pressions it is interesting to recall the fact that the 
Gettysburg speech is now a classic of our language, and 
is regarded as one of the few utterances which perfectly 
voice a great occasion. Another feature of the ‘“ Rec- 
ollections’’ is the chapter devoted to Lincoln’s relations 
with McClellan. 


Usver the pleasing title of ‘The Happy Hunting 
Grounds, also Fishing, of the South,’ the Southern 
Railway has issued a beautiful and comprehensive book 
appertaining to the hunting and fishing of the States 
through which that system extends. It comprises, in- 
deed, nearly the entire South, including Virginia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Missis- 
sippi, Tennessee and Kentucky, as throughout these 
States the Southern Railway has its own lines. The 
pook is written by Mr. William Bruce Leffingwell, of 


Chicago. The illustrations are ample, and are espe 
cially prepared for this volume. This is the first time 
that such a publication has been attempted, exhibiting 
in such an attractive manner the almost innumerable 
resorts for sportsmen in the South. The publication 
can be obtained through any of the agents of the South- 
ern Railway system. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
From Funk & Wagnalls Co., New York. 


A Lrerary or Reuicious Poetry. A collection of the 
Best Poems of all Ages and Tongues. With Bio- 
grep ical and Literary Notes. ited by Philip 

haff, D.D., LL.D., and Arthur Gilman, M. A. 
illustrated with thirteen full-page steel engravings. 
Cloth, $6.00. 

SAMANTHA IN Europe. By “Josiah Allen’s Wife” (Ma- 
rietta Holley). Illustrated by C. de Grimm. Cloth, 
$2.50. Sold only by subscription. 

Tse ReEAper’s SHAKESPEARE: Dramatic Works Con- 
densed, Connected, and Emphasized, for School, 
College, Parlor, and Platform. By David Charles 
Bell. Vol. I. Cloth, $1.50. 

THe Evemests or HicHer Criticism. By Andrew C. 
Zenos, Professor of Biblical Theology in the Mc. 
ee Theological Seminary, Chicago. Cloth 

1.00. 
Youturu, Eccentriciry a Precursor oF Crive. By 


Forbes Winslow, M. R. C. P., London; Physician — 


to the British Hospital for Mental Disorders. Buck- 
ram, 50 cents. 


From the Frederick A. Stokes Co., New York: 


THE SALE oF a Sout. By F. Frankfort Moore. Buck- 
ram, 75c. 

Deap May’s Covrt. By Maurice H. Hervey. Buck- 
ram, 75c. 

Private TInKER. By John Strange Winter. Buck- 
ram, 50c. 

A Comepy IN Spasms. By Iota (Author of “a Yellow 
Aster’’). Buckram, $1.00. 

Roses. Facsimiles of water colors by Newton A. Wells. 
Half cloth, $2.00. 

Pansizs. Facsimiles of water colors by Henrietta D. 
La Praik. Half cloth, $2.00. 

Cats. Facsimiles of water colors by Frederick J. Bo- 
ton. Half cloth, $1.75. 

Docs. Facsimiles of water colors by Frederick J. Boz 
ton. Half cloth, $1.75. ; 

FacsiMILes of Water Cotors. By W. Granville Smith. 
Half cloth, $5.00. 


Miscellaneous : 


COMMENTARIES ON THE CONSTITUTION oF THE UNITED 
States, HistoRIcAL AND JuRIDICAL, With Observa- 
tions upon the Ordinary Provisions of State Con- 
stitutions and a Comparison with the Constitutions 
of Other Countries. By Roger Foster, of the New 
Oe Bar. Vol. I. The Boston Book Co., Boston, 

Lass, 

A Japanese Marriace, By Douglas Sladen. Cloth, 
$1.00. Macmillan & Co., New York and London. 

Fases aND Essays. By John Bryan, of Ohio. The 
Arts and Letters Co., New York. 

Tue Wire Snake, aNpD OrHer Poems. Translated from 
the German, in the Original Meters, by Madison 
Cawein. John P. Morton & Co., Louisville, Ky. 

Anp THE Sworp Fett.—By Carrie Goldsmith Childs 
Mayflower Publishing Co., Floral Park, N. Y. 
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By THE Hon. Joun Y. Foster, 


I xXposition which recently crowned the 
it Hills at Atlanta was at once an object 
“ada prophecy. It demonstrated the 
progress which the Cotton States are 
Pious material, intellectual and moral 
‘Prefigures with impressive emphasis 
eer autonomy, at once industrial and 
Which they are bound to achieve in the 


4 r to understand the significance of that 

and to appreciate the forces which are 

the South, we must recall the condi- 

hich this work of rehabilitation has 

Thirty years ago the South, swept 

; of ae war, lay prostrate and help- 
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less. Its industrial system had been shattered in 
pieces. Its productive energies, long diverted to 
«warlike purposes, were paralyzed. Its society 
was disintegrated. Unrest, apprehension, poverty, 
were universal. The ordinary governmental 
functions were in suspense ; there was no power 
in any local authority competent to compel the 
performance of a labor contract, to collect a debt, 
or to hold in check the dangerous elements of 
society. The railways, so important in their re- 
lation to neighborhood prosperity, were hroken 
and practically useless ; intereommunication by 
whatever means was difficult and cumbersome. 
There was no organized system of finance and no 
reserve of capital upon which to draw. The 
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people, for the most part impoverished, were in 
despair ; some were sullen and desperate ; all 
stood face to face with a future of perplexity and 
uncertainty. The city of Atlanta itself was in 
ashes. Over these very Piedmont Hills the 
shells of Sherman’s army had carried death, con- 
sternation and ruin, 

To men of ordinary mold conditions so des- 
perate would afford little stimulus to aspiration 
or achievement. But the men of the South who 
had fought so long and braved so much for a 
cause which, mistakenly, they had believed to be 
right, had in them the basal qualities of that 
American character which has, in all crises, risen 
superior to adverse fortune. As the skies cleared 
and the people came to realize more perfectly 
their necessities and the possibilities within their 
reach, they accepted the logic of events, and ad- 
dressed themsclves vigorously to the work which 
lay before them—that of repairing the wastes of 
war and rehabilitating their section in harmony 
with the lessons of experience and the needs of 
the hour. They were wise enough to see that the 
process of reconstruction must be from the bot- 
tom; that they must discard all the past and 
build upon entirely new foundations. At first the 
process was difficult and slow. Without capital, 
with all industries desolated, with the docile 
labor formerly relied upon restless and uncertain, 
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it could not have been otherwise. But the very 
slowness of the work assured solidity and was a 
guarantee of permanence. Gradually, with the 
recovery of confidence, ideas and methods were 
enlarged, and the spirit of enterprise, which under 
the old industrial conditions found no incentive 
or kindly environment, asserted itself. It came 
to be understood that in order to attain an ade- 
quate utilization of Southern resources there 
must be a diversity of pursuits ; and so, in time, 
agriculture was broadened and manufacturing in- 
dustries were established, with the double advan- 
tage that local resources were utilized and the 
home market was supplied with local instead of 
foreign products. Along with these, other in- 
dustries, to which both soil and climate were 
peculiarly hospitable, sprung into existence, and 
wider avenues were thus given to labor and skill 
which had aforetime been either perverted or had 
run entirely waste. 

The Atlanta Exposition was the outcome of 
this awakened spirit and purpose, this recogni- 
tion and use of long-neglected opportunities, this 
adjustment of industry in its wide relationships 
to modern ideas and demands. — It was a revela- 
tion as astounding as it was instructive to the 
average beholder. As an exhibition of physical 
resources and material power it has never, all the 
facts in the case being considered, had an equal. 
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The Centennial Exposition at 
Philadelphia represented the 
industries, energies, and_prog- 
ress of the nation, supplement- 
ed by exhibits from abroad, in 
a period of great prosperity. 
To the greater fair at Chicago 
not only our own land but all 
the world came with the prod- 
ucts of its skill and enterprise 
inevery branch of production. 
But the Atlanta Exposition was 
conceived and carried out in a 
time of business depression, 
and was the work, absolutely, 
of fourteen States, which still 
hore the scars and suffered more 
or less from the exhaustion of 
the most ghastly and deadly 
civil war of modern times. 

The Exposition was espe- 
cially significant as illustrating 
the progress of the manufactur- 
ingindustries. From the 
foundation of the government 
the North has commanded a 
practically unchallenged su- 
premacy in American manu- 
factures. It may well be 
doubted whether it will long 
be able to maintain that su- 
premacy in some branches of 
production. Consider, for in- 
stance, what has already been 
achieved in Georgia. The building of the 
Georgian Manufacturers’ Association, one of the 
most imposing on the grounds, was devoted ex- 
clusively to exhibits of that State. While cot- 
‘onand woolen fabrics were the more conspicuous 
features, a close inspection shows that practically 
everything that is necessary to the prosecution of 
the various forms of industry and to the comfort 
and convenience of society is now produced in 
that State. All forms of machinery, some of it 
of the most delicate construction—saw-mill 
machinery, flour and corn-mill machinery, 
pumps, gins and cotton presses, leather belting, 
flax of every kind, eotton-seed oil and by-prod- 
Ucts, stoves, shoes, pottery, brick and tile, with 
many other kinds of manufactured products—all 
the variety of articles, in fact, which enter into 
‘ommon use and consumption, were exhibited. 
louisiana and the Carolinas also made fine ex- 
hibits of manufactured products. 

If the Exposition had served no other purpose, 
its revelation as to the possibilities of the cotton 
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manufacturing industry of the South would 
have made it immensely significant. Northern 
manufacturers have not been slow to perceive 
that Southern competition is becoming a matter 
of real concern. Atthe last session of the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature the representatives of several 
cotton mill corporations of that State testified 
before the committee that the South has great 
natural advantages over New England as regards 
the cotton trade; that economic and political 
conditions in the South are more favorable to the 
industries than are those conditions in New Eng- 
land ; and as a consequence of that conviction 
some of these corporations asked for amendments 
to their charters permitting them to carry on 
operations in that section. The advantages 
offered by the South as to this manufacture are too 
obvious to be disputed. Raw cotton can be 
bought cheaper in the South than in New Eng- 
land. White labor is very much ch saper in 
Georgia and the Carolinas than in Massachusetts 
or New Hampshire. Coal, too, is cheaper, taxes 
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are lower and, what is equally important, 
Southern manufacturers are for the most part 
exempt from legislative restrictions and from the 
harassing despotism of labor unions and the 
danger of demoralizing strikes. Then, the 
Southern waterways and canals offer peculiarly 
valuable facilities for the development of the 
cotton industry. All these considerations have 
entered into and 
contributed to 
the growth of 
this industry, so 
impressively 
manifested at 
Atlanta. 

In 1860 the 
South had, all 
teld, only 
$12,000,000 in- 
vested in cotton 
mills, and their 
processes of man- 
ufacturing were 
crude and im- 
perfect. During 
the Civil War the 
industry was 
practically de- 
stroyed, but with 
the restoration of 
peace the work 
of re-establishing 
it was taken up 
in earnest, and 
the result is seen 
in the facts that 
in 1880 there 
were 180 cotton 
mills in the 
South, with an 
average capital 
of $21,966,000, 
and having 
667,000 spindles, 
while to-day 
3,000,000 spin- 
dles are in full 
play, and mills 
are in course of erection at a cost of $15,000,000 
which will add 1,000,000 more spindles to those 
in operation. How long will it be, at this rate 
of progress, before the South will be able to 
dispute effectively the supremacy of the North 
in this particular industry ? 

The testimony of the Exposition as to the 
development of other Southern industries was 
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hardly less conclusive. The cotton-seed oil man- 
ufacture has immensely increased, having an 
annual product of $50,000,000. In agriculture 
there has been a notable growth. Thus, the farm 
products of North Carolina, in 1894, amounted to 
$50,070,000 ; of South Carolina, to $41,537,000 ; 
of Georgia, to $83,371,000; of Alabama, to 
$66,240,000; of Mississippi, to $73,342,000; 
and other States 
make equally fa- 
vorable reports. 
Wool, rice, fruits 
and _ vegetables 
are not included 
in these aggre- 
gates. 

The mineral 
treasures of 
many of the 
States are being 
uncovered and 
utilized with 
steadily increas 
ing output. The 
coal and iron of 
Alabama and Ar- 
kansas, the last- 
named State hav- 
ing a coal- field 
area of 12,000 
square miles, and 
being rich in 
manganese, an- 
timony, zine ore, 
lead, chalks, 
marble and nitre 
beds ; the sul- 
phur mines, mar- 
ble, gypsum, 
etc., of Louis 
iana, and the 
mineral treasures 
of North and 
South Carolina, 
Tennessee, and 
other States, are 
all being devel- 
oped and adding 
tothe general wealth. The iron output of the 
Southern section is now 2,500,000 tons a yea 
against 500,000 tons in 1885; while in the 
same decade its output of coal has grown from 
10,000,000 to 30,000,000 tons a year. Then the 
fruit industry is attaining in several States large 
proportions, and the day is not distant when 
the demands of Northern and Western markets 
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will be fully met by the products of acres kept 
and tilled by settlers from the North, thousands 
of whom, attracted by the climate and cheap- 
ness of land are pouring into a country which a 
quarter of a century ago was untilled and un- 
productive. 

An important factor in the material progress 
of these States, not yet referred to, is the devel- 
opment of the railway system, which is now in 
point of equipment and expedition of service 
fully abreast of the most advanced demands. 
The rate at which the Southern railway system 
is expanding is shown by the fact that of the in- 
crease of 2,247 miles in the mileage of the coun- 
try during the year ending in January, 1894, 
nearly 850 miles was in the Southern States. 
Some of these roads have an important relation to 
the constantly expanding system of interstate 
commerce, while their influence in the encour- 
agement and promotion of local enterprise has 
been incalculable. Few features of the Exposi- 
tion were more interesting in this regard than 
the exhibit of the Plant System. 

But the Atlanta Exposition was much more 
than an object lesson of the material progress of 
the South. It afforded, also, an impressive illus- 
tration of what is being done along perfectly 
natural lines for the solution of the negro prob- 
lem. That problem, so far as it involves the 
betterment of the educational and industrial con- 
dition of the blacks is obviously—outside, possi- 
bly, of two or three States—less perplexing than 
it was twenty years ago. The negroes are 
making their way. The disabilities under which 
they rested during the reconstructive period, and 
for some time subsequently, are gradually disap- 
pearing. What the average man, of whatever 
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race or color, needs, anywhere in the world, is a 
chance to make the most of himself—to utilize the 
equipment, physical and mental, with which 
he is endowed. With every passing year the 
number of Southern blacks who find this oppor- 
tunity and use itis increasing. This comes as a 
result of the multiplication of industries and the 
enlargement of local enterprise ; but it is the out- 
come in a special sense of the educational prog- 
ress everywhere apparent. Ample evidence of 
this progress was presented in the exhibits in the 
Negro Building of the various colored colleges and 
schools which are successfully carrying forward 
the work of negro 
education. These 
exhibits represented, 
of course, the more 
advanced class 
among the blacks, 
but they suggested 
possibilities of 
growth and achieve- 
ment among the race 
as a whole which 
would have been in- 
conceivable a quar- 
ter of a century ago, 
During the present 
year the negroes of 
Georgia alone have 
returned $12,941,230 
worth of property 
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for taxation. Undoubtedly the illiteracy of the 
great mass of the blacks is a serious obstacle to 
Southern progress and a menace to the interests 
of good government ; but with the growing toler- 
ance of opinion and a widening appreciation of 
their value as industrial producers, there will 
come a more liberal educational policy, and with 
that a steady diminution of the dangers which 
are inseparable from a condition of illiteracy. 

In and around Atlanta there are six high-grade 
schools and colleges for negro pupils, of which 
two are controlled by the Baptists, three by the 
Methodists, and one by the Congregationalists. 
Of these schools one is for young men, one for 
young women, and four for both sexes. The 
Atlanta Baptist Seminary prepares young men 
for the ministry. Spelman Seminary, under the 
control of the same denomination, is essentially 
a religious institution, and has sent out over 
7,000 young women fully prepared for life’s ac- 
tivities. Several of its graduates are now work- 
ing in the foreign missionary field. Clark 
University and the Gammon School of Theology 
are institutions of the highest order, the former 
giving both literary and industrial education. 
All these colleges have fine buildings, with ample 
grounds, and are exerting a most beneficent in- 
tluence in the education of the negro race. The 
Morris- Brown College is under negro control and 
administration, and has, since its establishment 
in 1885, given instruction to nearly 3,000 pupils. 
Another institution which is achieving useful 
educational results is the Atlanta University. 
More important and far-reaching in its influence 
than either of these institutions, perhaps, is the 
Tuskegee Normal and Industrial Institute, which 
is second only to the Hampton among schools 
which combine industrial training with normal 
and literary instruction. This institution, which 
has come to be a vital force in the ‘‘ Black Belt” 
of Alabama, has over 800 pupils on its rolls, 
with 66 instructors, all of whom are colored. 
Fisk University, another institution of wide re- 
nown, has educated over 15,000 students, 300 of 
whom have taken a full course and are now fill- 
ing responsible positions at the South. Other 
notable schools are Tillotson, Talladega, and 
Straight, at all of which theological classes are 
taught. 

There is abundant proof that the Southern 
people have a full comprehension of their respon- 
sibility as to this matter of popular education. In 
nearly every State the public school system is or- 
ganized upon a generous and enlightened basis. In 
some of the wealthier States there are, in addition 
to the public schools, well-equipped institutions 
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for the education of both whites and blacks, The 
State of Georgia, for example, expended last 
year $2,000,000 for common school purposes. 
and it maintains, besides, schools for the higher 
education, and a college exclusively for the edu- 
cation of blacks. This college, which is located at 
Savannah, gives tuition free, and at the same time 
gives every student an opportunity to work at a 
rate of compensation which enables him not only 
to pay his board, but to accumulate a moderate 
sum at the end of each school year. The college 
has departments of natural science, of economics 
and of agriculture and technology. Every stu- 
dent is enabled to learn a trade, and well-trained 
carpenters, blacksmiths and mechanics are being 
thus sent out as educators of their race in indus- 
trial pursuits. 

The transformation in the intellectual and 
moral aspects of the South cannot be dismissed 
without definite reference to the fact that along 
with the general progress on educational lines, 
there has been evolved a distinctive literature. 
Some of the most popular and valuable contrib- 
utors to current poetry and fiction are Southern 
men and women, who are perpetuating in litera- 
ture both the color and spirit of the new life of 
to-day and the romance and legend of the older 
time. Conspicuous in this galaxy of Southern 
writers who image the thought and reflect the 
aspirations of the generation now to the fore are 
Thomas Nelson Page, Frank L. Stanton, James 
Lane Allen, Joel Chandler Harris, Julia Magru- 
der, Margaret Sutton Briscoe. 

As a result of the educational development of 
Southern society, there is apparent in all the 
populous communities a higher moral standard. 
a broader and keener solicitude for the enforce- 
ment of the penalties against crime and the sup- 
pression of the more odious forms of vice, and a 
profound respect for the institutions of practical 
religion. There are in some communities crimes 
against person and property which shock the law- 
abiding and humane, but, for the most part, 
these acts of violence, designed to arrest the or- 
derly processes of the law, find no justification 
with the better classes of the community ; they 
are excesses which unhappily have their counter- 
part in equally indefensible outrages at the 
North. In the matter of Sabbath observance and 
attendance upon religious worship, in the gencral 
restraint of the various forces which are so active 
in all the larger Northern cities, the principal 
States of the South are in advance of the North. 
In several of these States the temperance sentl- 
ment is practically dominant, embodying itself 
in local option and prohibitory laws, and the 
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saloon is in no sense a force in politics or the 
social life, and Sunday desecration, outside of 
one or two of the larger cities is practically un- 
known. It Atlanta during the Exposition every 
saloon and every hotel bar was shut tight on the 
Sabbath, and it will be remembered that the Ex- 
position itself was closed on that day by the 
practically unanimous vote of the managers. 
With the return of prosperous conditions the 
Church has everywhere quickened its activities, 
and its message is being carried more widely and 
aggressively than ever before into the dark and 
waste places which 
sosorely need its ben- 
eficent influence. In 
this important work 
the churches and mis- 
sionary societies of 
the North have gener- 
ously co-operated, As 
to some of the spe- 
cial phases of educa- 
tional and religious 
effort, Northern 
States have, indeed, 
taken the initiative. 
This is true particu- 
larly as to the move- 
ment for the uplift- 
ing of the mountain 
whites, of whom 
there are more than 
2,000,000 in the 
mountains of West 
Virginia, the Caroli- 
nas, East Tennessee, 
Kentucky and North- 
em Georgia, These people are descendants of 
the Scotch-Irish—of the high-souled men who 
issued the famous Mechlenberg Declaration of 
175, which so stirred the patriots of the time. 
From their ancestral line have come some of 
the most distinguished statesmen and _ soldiers 
known to our history. Abhorring slavery, they 
found refuge and more congenial environment 
nthe mountains, There they have remained 
for generations in ignorance and poverty. Few 
of the people could read, and churches were 
fewer than schools. Under the old regime 
nothing whatever was done for their enlightcn- 
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ment, but after the Civil War their pitiable condi- 
tion began to attract attention, and something 
like an organized movement was initiated for the 
introduction of schools and the establishment of 
mission institutions. The Presbyterians entered 
the field and the American Missionary Associa- 
tion also penetrated many of the darkest districts. 
Last year 2,084 pupils were entered in 17 
mountain schools under the care of this associa- 
tion, and 152 teachers were sent out fully pre- 
pared for their important work. Industrial in- 
struction is given in all theseschools. Altogether 
the association has in 
the South 74 schools 
of this character, with 
405 instructors and 
11,981 pupils. In 
other fields the Meth- 
odists and the Bap- 
tists are achieving 
large results in the 
same general direc- 
tion. All over the 
South religious activ- 
ities keep pace with 
these educational ef- 
forts, most of which 
are themselves in- 
spired by solicitude 
for the spiritual eleva- 
tion of the people. 
Thus, every aspect 
of the New South, 
material, intellectual 
and moral, is full of 
promise. In the de- 
cade ending with 1890 
thirteen of these States increased in wealth to the 
extent of $3,659, 262,000, and their later growth 
has been even more remarkable. In this fact 
there is the fullest guarantee of continued expan- 
sion of those higher forces which constitute the 
real strength of Christian civilization. The men 
of the South have not forgotten the past, but they 
have buried out of sight the ghastly memorials of 
their unavailing strife, and their faces are turned 
in hope and resolute purpose to the future. What 
grandeur of achievement, what magnificence of 
reward it may hold, what measure of blessing 
through them for the nation, who can tell ? 
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A BRIEF REVIEW OF THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF MAJOR GENERAL HENRY LEE, 
FATHER OF GENERAL ROBERT E, LEE. 


«. . . General Henry Lee, if not the foremost man of all the world of his age and rank, was certainly the 
second of no man, if, during seven years of service, in numberless situations requiring talents, bravery and 
prompt execution, the commission of no fault or the neglect of no duty, entitled him to such an appellation.” 


Agatnst the stormy background of the Revolu- 
tion and the first Presidentiad of these United 
States, there stands out in vivid relief, both in 
the military and civil annals of the country, the 
figure of the dashing dragoon and splendid ora- 
tor, the chosen of Patrick Henry and the beloved 
of Washington, classic scholar and impassioned 
patriot, brilliant scion of a long-distinguished 
race, governor of his native State and_ perfect 
type of the Virginia gentleman, rearing his sons 
in religion, morality and learning, solicitous 
above all that they should be taught to ride, 
shoot and tell the truth—the figure of General 
Henry Lee, the ‘‘ Light-Horse Harry’’ of his 
soldier contemporaries, the father of General 
Robert E. Lee. 

The family history and birth of this illustrious 
American have been recounted in detail in the 
preceding and initial paper of this series (FRANK 
LesLiz’s Poputar Montuty for February, 1896). 
It may be well to recapitulate a little here, how- 
ever, in view of the not infrequent confound- 
ing of General Henry Lee, the subject of this 
present paper, with Richard Henry Lee, the well- 
known statesman, the ‘‘ Cicero of the American 
Kevolution,’’- who was one of the signers of the 
Declaration of Independence. Richard Henry 
Lee’s father, Thomas, and Henry Lee’s grand- 
father, Henry (third of the name), were brothers. 
Consequently, Richard Henry Lee was a first 
cousin of ‘‘ Light-Horse Harry’s’’ father. An- 
other important point which it is proper here to 
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emphasize and insist upon being borne in mind, 
is this: the General Charles Lee, of Washing- 
ton’s army, whose ignoble record at the battle of 
Monmouth is familiar to all students of history, 
was an Englishman by birth and training, and 
no relation to the Lee family of Virginia. 
Henry, the second child and eldest son of 
Henry Lee (IV.) and Lucey Grymes, his wife, 
was born at ‘Leesyivaniu,” his father’s home, 
near Dumfries, in Prince William County, Vir- 
ginia, on the 29th of January, 1756. After re- 
ceiving the usual rudimentary education at home 
Henry was sent to Princeton College. Dr. Wil- 
liam Shippen wrote to R. H. Lee, in 1770: 
‘Your cousin, Henry Lee, is in college and will 
be one of the first fellows in this country. He is 
more than strict in his morality, has fine genius 
and is diligent. Charles isin the grammar school, 
but Dr. Witherspoon expects much from his 
genius and application.” (Dr. Witherspoon was 
then the president of Princeton College.) Leav- 
ing college upon his graduation, in 1773, Henry 
was for some time employed in looking after the 
private affairs of his father, who was absent from 
home engaged in negotiating a treaty with some 
Indian tribes on behalf of the colony of Virginia. 
The next year he was intending to embark for 
England to pursue the study of the law under 
the direction of Bishop Porteus, of London ; but 
the dark shadows of war were already threaten- 
ing, and changed the prospective lawyer into an 
actual soldier. His later career seems to have 
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proven him well qualified for the profession of 
the law, in which it is probable that, had he en- 
tered the political arena, he would have made 
for himself a reputation of no mean proportion. 

Henry Lee was foremost among those who took 
an active part in organizing and drilling the 
militia of Virginia; in consequence, he was 
appointed, in 1776, by Patrick Henry, then 
Governor of the State, a captain of one of the 
companies of cavalry in the Virginia regiment 
commanded by Colonel Theodorick Bland. Lee 
soon distinguished himself by his thorough dis- 
cipline of his troopers, as well as by the care and 
attention given to their horses and equipment. 
He wrote his colonel, under date of 13th of April, 
1777: ‘©. . . How happy would I be, if it was 
possible for my men to be furnished with caps 
and boots prior to my appearance at headquar- 
ters! You know, dear colonel, that, justly, an 
officer’s reputation depends not only on the dis- 
cipline, but appearance of his men. Could 
the articles mentioned be allowed my troop their 
appearance into Morris [Morristown] would se- 
cure me from the imputation of carelessness as 
their captain, and I have vanity enough to hope 
would assist in procuring some little credit to the 
colonel and regiment. Pardon my solicitations 
on any head respecting the condition of my 
troop ; my sole object is the credit of the reg- 
iment.”’ 

At the time this letter was written Colonel 
Bland’s regiment had joined the army under 
Washington, and Lee was about to make his first 
appearance ‘‘at headquarters.’’ His appearance 
must have been such as he desired, or his subse- 
quent behavior in active service must have been 
successful, for he appears to have won the esteem 
and affection of Washington very early in the 
war. It is certain that he was frequently em- 
ployed by his commander on confidential mis- 
sions and in hazardous expeditions. ‘‘ He was 
favorably noticed by Washington throughout the 
war,’? wrote Irving. At one time the general 
wrote to Lee: ‘¢. . . You may in future or 
while on your present command mark your let- 
ters private.”’ This to an officer only twenty-three 
years old surely indicated confidence and esteem. 
In fact, his extreme youth seems to have been 
the sole reason why due rank was not awarded 
his military merit. He was too youthful to be 
elevated over the heads of men much his senior 
in years, though probably inferior in military 
talent. 

This letter attests the kind feeling of apprecia- 
tion in which Lee was held by his great chicf: 
‘My dear Lee: Although I have given you my 
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thanks in the general orders of this day, for the 
late instance of your gallant behavior, I cannot 
resist the inclination I feel to repeat them again 
in this manncr. I needed no fresh proofs of 
your merit to bear you in remembrance. I waited 
only for the proper time and season to show it; 
those, I hope, are not far off. I shall also think 
of and will reward the merit of Lindsay, when 
an opening presents, as far as I can consistently ; 
and I shall not forget the corporal, whom you 
have recommended to my notice. Offer my 
sincere thanks to the whole of your gallant party, 
and assure them that no one felt pleasure more 
sensibly, or rejoiced more sincerely for your and 
their escape, than your affectionate,’’ ete. 

The skirmish referred to by Washington was 
an attempt on the part of the British to capture 
Lee. They attached sufficient importance to 
making him their prisoner to send a troop of two 
hundred horse to secretly surround his headquar- 
ters, when they had ascertained he was near 
their lines and accompanied by only ten men. 
The Americans manned the windows of the house 
and succeeded in beating off their assailants. 
Lee reported: ‘‘The contest was very warm; 
the British dragoons trusting to their vast super- 
jority in number, attempted to force their way 
into the house. In this they were baffled by the 
bravery of my men. After having left two killed 
and four wounded they desisted and sheered 
off.’” 

The skill and daring of Lee soon won such 
favor in the eyes of his chief that Washington 
urged Congress to give him the command of an 
independent corps for scouting and foraging. In 
a letter to the President of Congress, he wrote: 
“Captain Lee, of the Light Dragoons, and the 
officers under his command, having uniformly 
distinguished themselves by a conduct of exem- 
plary zeal, prudence and bravery, I took ocva- 
sion, ona late signal instance of it, to express 
the high sense I entertained of their merit, and 
to assure him that it should not fail of being 
properly noticed. I was induced to give this as- 
surance from a conviction that it is the wish of 
Congress to give every encouragement to merit, 
and that they would cheerfully embrace so favor- 
able an opportunity of manifesting this disposi- 
tion. I had it in contemplation at the time, in 
case no other method more eligible could be 
adopted, to make an offer of a place in my family. 
TI have consulted the committee of Congress upon 
the subject, and we are mutually of the opinion 
that giving Captain Lee the command of two 
troops of horse on the proposed establishment, 
with the rank of major, to act as an independent 
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corps, would be a mode of rewarding him very 
advantageous to the service. Captain Lee’s 
genius particularly adapts him to a command of 
this nature, and it will be the most agreeable to 
him of any station in which he could be placed.”’ 

Shortly after this Lee was given the command 
of three companies each of cavalry and of infantry, 
to operate as an independent corps. By the at- 
tention he gave to the discipline of his men 
and the care of their horses, he kept his troopers 
so well mounted 
and so effective 
that they were 
able to move 
with great rapid- 
ity and daring. 
Ih consequence 
of their dash and 
bravery in scout- 
ing and foraging 
they acquired 
quite a reputa- 
tion, and he the 
sobriquet of 
“Light-Horse 
Harry,” a name 
which has ever 
clung to him. 
On the 19th of 
July, 1779, at 
the head of three 
hundred m en, 
lee surprised 
and captured 
Paulus Hook, 
N. J, securing 
some one hun- 
dred and sixty 
pisoners, and 
tetreated with 
the loss of only 
two killed and 
three wounded, 
For his pru - 
dence, address 
and bravery”? on 


oe occasions, Congress voted the fol- 
tes a - BHOns By the act of 7th of April, 
ae ne Resolved, whereas Captain Henry 
i his an Light Dragoons, by the whole tenor 
ance sf ne during the last campaign, has 
BAI aisha brave and prudent officer, 
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Captain Henry Lee be promoted to the rank of 
Major Commandant; that he be empowered to 
augment his present corps by enlistment of two 
corps of horse to act as a separate corps.’’ 

By the act of 24th September, 1779, it was 
‘‘Resolved, that the thanks of Congress be given 
to Major Lee for the remarkable prudence, ad- 
dress and bravery displayed in the attack on the 
enemy’s fort and works at Paulus Hook, and 
that they approve the humanity shown in cir- 
cumstances 
prompting to 
severity, as hon- 
orable to the 
arms of the 
United Statesand 
correspondent to 
the noble prin- 
ciples on which 
they were assum- 
ed, and that a 
gold medal, em- 
blematic of this 
affair, be struck 
under the direc- 
tion of the Board 
of Treasury, and 
presented to Ma- 
jor Lee.”’ 

After serving 
for three years 
in the campaigns 
of the northern 
army, Lee was 
ordered south to 
join General 
Greene, with 
whom he served 
until his final 
retirement from 
the army after 
the surrender of 
Cornwallis at 
Yorktown. 
Greene com- 
mended him by 
declaring that ‘‘no man in the progress of the 
campaign had equal merit.’’ 

When it is remembered that Lee served there 
with such soldiers as Morgan, Marion, Pickens, 
Sumter, and other gallant officers, the full extent 
of this praise will be appreciated. About October, 
1780, Congress proposed to reorganize the army 
somewhat, and among the changes considered 
was the placing of Lee’s corps in one of the 
recular regiments. Washington opposed this 
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change and wrote to the President of Congress : 
‘« . . . Major Lee has rendered such distin- 
guished services, possesses so many talents for 
commanding a corns of this nature, and deserves 
so much credit for che perfection in which he has 
kept his corps, as well as for the handsome ex- 
ploits he has performed, that it would be a loss 
to the service and a discouragement to merit 
to reduce him, and I do not see how he can 
be introduced into one of the regiments in a 
manner satisfactory to himself, and which will 
enable him to be equally useful, without giving 
too much disgust to the whole line of cavalry.’’ 
This protest had due 
effect, and Lee retain- 
ed the command of 
his partisan corps, 
being also advanced 
to the rank of lieu- 
tenant colonel. In 
writing to John Mat- 
thews, a member of 
Congress from South 
Carolina, Washington 
was even more com- 
plimentary to Lee. 
Under date of 23d of 
October, he wrote: 
‘¢ . . Lee’s corps will 
go to the southward. I 
believe it will be found 
very useful. The corps 
itself is an’ excellent 
one and the officer at 
the head of it has 
great resources of gen- 
dus.” 

Colonel Charles 
Cornwallis Chesney, 
of the English army, 
in an article on Gen- 
eral Robert E. Lee, 
speaks thus of his father: ‘‘ From the very first 
he displayed military talent of a high order, 
and became before long the most noted leader of 
his army for dashing enterprise in separate com- 
mand. A special gold medal was awarded him 
by Congress for his capture of the fort at Paulus 
Hook, and in 1781 he was sent to join the forces 
under General Greene in the South, there matched 
against Cornwallis. That Greene failed, on the 
whole, in his encounter is well-known. He was 
in fact in a position of inferiority until Cornwallis 
left the South for Petersburg and the Richmond 
peninstla. Greene, however, though de- 
feated, never ceased to hold his own stoutly 
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against Cornwallis for the time, and afterwards 
recovered the Carolinas fully for Congress, His 
successes were due in great part to the talents and 
energy of his young cavalry commander. General 
Henry Lee had a worthy opponent in Colonel 
Tarleton, a cavalry officer of no mean merit in 
light warfare. But the republican cavalier cs- 
tablished his superiority very fully in the series 
of skirmishes that ensued. And although, in his 
own ‘Memoir of the War,’ he had the modesty 
to attribute his successes over Tarleton to his 
superiority in horse flesh, readers of his interest- 
ing work may discern for themselves that. his 
own skill and judg- 
ment were the prime 
causes of the advan- 
tage, and will be dis- 
posed to agree to the 
full with General 
Greene, who wrote in 
his personal thanks, 
‘No man in the prog- 
ress of the campaign 
had equal merit with 
yourself,’ an express- 
ion of strong meaning 
coming from a plain, 
blunt soldier of honest 
character. And this 
praise was fully con- 
firmed by Washing- 
ton’s own words of 
love and thanks, in a 
letter of later date, 
written long enough 
after to show how 
strong in that great 
man’s mind was the 
memory of the 
services of ‘Light- 
Horse ‘Harry,’ as Lee 
was familiarly called.” 

Shortly after the surrender of Cornwallis, Lee 
resigned from the army, upon which occasion 
General Greene wrote him : ‘I have beheld with 
extreme anxiety for some time past a growing dis- 
content in your mind, and have not been without 
my apprehensions that your complaints originated 
more in distress than in ruin of your constitution. 
Whatever may be the source of your wounds I 
wish it was in my power to heal them... . 
From our earliest acquaintance I had a partiality 
for you, which progressively grew into friend- 
ship. I was under no obligation to you until I 
came into this country, and yet I believe you 
will do me the justice to say I never wanted 
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inclination to serve you. Here I have been under 
the greatest obligations—obligations I can never 
cancel... . Tam far from agreeing with you in 
the opinion that the public will never do you 
justice. I believe few officers, either in Europe 
or America, are held in so high a point of estima- 
tion as youare. Substantial service is what con- 
stitutes lasting reputation ; and your reports of 
this campaign are the best panegyric that can be 
given of your action. . . . It is true there area 
few of your countrymen who, from ignorance and 
malice, are disposed to do injustice to your con- 
duct, but it is out of their power to injure you. 
Indeed, you are ignor- 
ant of your own weight 
and influence, other- 
wise you would de- 
spise their spleen and 
malice. . . . Every- 
body knows I have the 
highest opinion of you 
as an officer, and you 
know I love you as a 
frend ; whatever may 
be your determination, 
to retire or to continue 
in service, my affection 
will accompany you.’? 
In a parting letter 
Greene adds (12th 
February, 1782): 
“You are going home 
and you will get mar- 
ried, but you cannot 
cease to be a soldier ; 
should the war rage 
here I shall call for you 
ina few months, unless 
Tshould find your in- 
clination opposed to 
my wishes,’? 

General Charles Lee 
once said of him, that ‘‘ Major Lee seemed to 
have come out of his mother’s womb a soldier.”’ 
Marshall, the early historian of Washington, has 
Written: “The continued labors and exertions of 
all were highly meritorious, but the successful 
activity of one corps will attract particular at- 
tention. The legion, from its structure, was pe- 
culiarly adapted to the partisan warfare of the 
Southern States, and, by being detached against 
Weaker posts of the enemy, had opportunities 
for displaying with advantage all the energies it 
Possessed. In that extensive sweep which it 
made from the Santee to Augusta, which em- 
ployed from the 15th of April to the Sth of 
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June, this corps, acting in conjunction first with 
Marion, afterward with Pickens, and sometimes 
alone, had constituted the principal force which 
carried five British posts and made upward of 
1,100 prisoners.”’ 

Mr. G. W. Parke Custis, in his ‘‘ Recollections of 
Washington,’’ has declared that, ‘‘ No officer in 
the American army could have been better fitted 
than Lee for the command of a partisan corps : 
for in the surprise of posts, in gaining intelli- 
gence, of distracting and discomforting your 
enemy, without bringing him to a general ac- 
tion, and all the strategy which belongs to the 
partisan warfare, few 
officers in any service 
have been more distin- 
guished than the sub- 
ject of our memoir. 
The legion of Lee, un- 
der the untiring labors 
of its active, talented 
commander, became 
one of the most effi- 
cient corps in the 
American army. The 
horsemen were prin- 
cipally recruited in the 
Southern and Middle 
States—countries pro- 
verbial for furnishing 
skillful riders; while 
the horses, under the 
inspection of the Vir- 
ginian commander, 
were superior in bone 
and figure, and could 
many of them have 
boasted a lineal descent 
from the Godolphin 
Arabian. 

“Among Lee’s offi- 
cers were the good and 
gallant names of Eggleston, Rudolph, Armstrong, 
O’ Neil, and the surviving honored veterans, Allen 
M’Lane of Delaware and Harrison of Virginia. 
The arrival of the legion in the South was hailed 
as most auspicious to the success of our arms in 
that quarter; indeed, so fine a corps of horse 
and foot, so well disciplined, and in such gallant 
array, was rarely to be seen in those our days 
of desolation. The partisan legion did good 
service in the campaigns of the Carolinas, and 
the commander won his way to the esteem and 
confidence of Greene, the well-belored of Washing- 
ton, as he had previously done to the esteem and 
confidence of the great chief himself; and, as a 
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justice to the great military sagacity of Lee, let it 
be remembered that he was mainly instrumental 
in advising Greene to that return to the Carolinas 
which eventuated in the decisive and glorious 
combat of Eutaw, and the virtual liberation of 
the South. With the close of the campaign of 
1781 ended the military services of Lieutenant- 
Colonel Lee. He retired on furlough to Virginia, 
and was happily present at the surrender of his 
old adversary, the formidable Cornwallis, 19th 
October. Lee married shortly afterward, and 
settled in the county of Westmoreland, but was 
permitted by his grateful and admiring country- 
men, for a short time only, to enjoy the otium 
cum dignitate, being successfully chosen to the 
State Legislature, the convention for ratifying the 
Constitution, the gubernatorial chair and the Con- 
gress of the United States.” 

During all his services in these legislative 
bodies Henry Lee was an ardent federalist, ably 
supporting Madison and others in their efforts 
for sccuring the ratification of the Constitution 
by the Virginia Convention. In taking this posi- 
tion he was an antagonist of his cousin, Richard 
Henry Lee, yet the latter considered his services 
so valuable to the State that he was anxious for 
him to be in the Virginia Assembly. Under date 
of 14th July, 1787, R. H. Lee wrote his brother, 
Arthur: ‘I do really consider it a thing of con- 
sequence to the public interest that Colonel H. 
Lee, of Stratford, should be in our next Assem- 
bly, and therefore wish you would exert yourself 
with the old squire [Richard Lec] to get his re- 
signation, or disqualification rather, so that his 
nephew may get early into the House of Dele- 
gates. I know it is like persuading a man to 
sign his own death warrant, but upon my word 
the state of public affairs renders the sacrifice of 
place and vanity necessary.’’ 

Henry Lee was Governor of Virginia for three 
years. While in this office Washington appointed 
him to command the troops ordered out to sup- 
press the ‘‘ Whisky Rebellion,’ which occurred 
in Western Pennsylvania, in 1794 ; he succeeded 
in quelling the rebellion without bloodshed. On 
the 19th July, 1798, he was appointed a major 
general in the army and was honorably dis- 
charged on the 15th of June, 1800. Being a 
member of Congress in 1799, when the news of 
the death of Washington was received by Con- 
gress he drew up a series of resolutions, formally 
announcing that event, which were presented in 
his absence by his colleague, John Marshall ; in 
these resolutions occur those ever memorable 
words: {First in war, first in peace, and first in the 
hearts of his fellow-citizens.’”’ Thereupon Congress 
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resolved that ‘‘the President of the Senate and 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives be 
desired to request one of the members of Con- 
gress to perform and deliver’’ an oration. Henry 
Lee was selected to pay this tribute on behalf of 
Congress to the great Washington, and the ora- 
tion was delivered before Congress on the 26th 
of December, 1799, at the ‘‘German Lutheran 
Church, in 4th Street, above Arch, Philadelphia, 
the largest in the city.”’ 

Of this oration, Mr. Custis has written as one 
who had heard it: ‘‘ With the advantages of a 
classical education, General Lee possessed taste 
and distinguished powers of eloquence ; and was 
selected, on the demise of Washington, to deliver 
the oration in the funeral solemnities decreed by 
Congress in honor of the Pater Patria. The ora- 
tion having been but imperfectly committed to 
memory, from the very short time in which it 
was composed, somewhat impaired its effect upon 
the auditory ; but as a composition it has only 
to be read to be admired, for the purity and ele- 
gance of its language and the powerful appeal it 
makes to the hearts of its readers; and we will 
venture to affirm that it will rank among the 
most celebrated performances of those highly 
distinguished men who mounted the rostrum on 
that imposing occasion of national mourning.” 
Mr. Custis adds: ‘‘In one particular Lee may 
be said to have excelled his illustrious contempo- 
raries, Marshall, Madison, Hamilton, Gouverneur 
Morris and Ames. It was in a surprising quick- 
ness of talent, a genius sudden, dazzling, and 
always at command, with an eloquence which 
seemed to flow unbidden. Seated at a convivial 
board when the death of Patrick Henry was an- 
nounced, Lee called for a scrap of paper, and in 
afew moments produced a striking and beauti- 
ful eulogium upon the Demosthenes of modern 
liberty. 

‘“‘Lee’s powers of conversation were also fasci- 
nating in the extreme, possessing those rare and 
admirable qualities which seize and hold captive 
his hearers, delighting while they instruct. That 
Lee was a man of letters, a scholar who had 
ripened under a truly classical sun, we have only 
to turn to his work on the Southern war, where 
he was, indeed, the Magna pars fui of all which 
he relates—a work which well deserves to be 
ranked with the commentaries of the famed mas- 
ter of the Roman world, who, like our Lee, was 
equally renowned with the pen as the sword. 
But there is a line, a single line, in the works of 
Lee which would hand him over to immortality, 
though he had never written another. ‘ First in 
war, first in peace, and first in the hearts of his 
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fellow-countrymen,’ * will last while language 
lasts. What a sublime eulogium is pronounced 
in that noble line! So few words, and yet how 
illustrative are they of the vast and matchless 
character of Washington ! They are words which 
will descend with the memory of the hero they 
are meant to honor, to the veneration of remotest 
pesterity, and be graven on colossal statues of 
the Pater Patri: in some future age. 

“The attachment of Lee to Washington was 
like that of Hamilton, pure and enthusiastic— 
like that of the chivalric Laurens, devotional. 
It was in the praise of his ‘hero, his friend, and 
his country’s preserver’ that the splendid talents 
of Lee were often elicited, with a force and 
grandeur of eloquence wholly his own. The fame 
and memory of his chief was the fondly-cherished 
pasion to which he clung amid the wreck of his 
fortunes—the hope which gave warmth to his 
heart when all else around him seemed cold and 
desolate. But shall the biographer’s task be 
complete, when the faults of his subject are not 
to be taken into account? Of faults, perhaps the 
subject of our memoir had many ; yet how ad- 
mirable is the maxim handed down to us from 
the ancients, ‘De mortuis nil, nisi bonum.’ Let 
the faults of Lee be buried in his distant grave— 
let the turf of oblivion close over the failings of 
him whose early devotion to liberty, in liberty’s 
battles—whose eloquence in her senates and his- 
torical memoirs of her times of trial, shed a lustre 
on his country in the young days of the Repub- 
lic: and when Americans of some future date 
shall search amid the records of their early his- 
tory for the lives of illustrious men who flour- 
ished in the age of Washington, high ona brilliant 
scroll will they find inscribed Henry Lee, a son 
of Virginia—a patriot, soldier and historian of 
the Revolution, and orator and statesman of the 
Republic.” 

in 1801 Henry Lee retired permanently from 
public life, hoping to spend the remainder of his 
days in the peaceful quiet of a Virginia farm life. 
“With his congressional carcer ended the better 
davs of this highly gifted man. An unhappy 
rage for speculation caused him to embark upon 
that treacherous stream which gently, and almost 
Mmperceptibly at first, but with sure and fearful 
‘apidity at last, hurries its victims to the vortex 
of destruction, It was indeed lamentable to be- 
hold the venerable Morris and Lee, patriots, who 
in the senates of liberty and on her battle fields 
had done the state such service, instead of enjoy- 

"In the rraolutions presented to Congress, Lee used the 
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ing a calm and happy evening of life, to be lan- 
guishing in prison and in exile—for Lee, after 
long struggling with adversity, finally, as will be 
seen, sought in a foreign land a refuge from his 
many ills, where, becoming broken in health, he 
returned home to die. 

In reviewing the life of the father of Robert E. 

Lee, it is of peculiar interest and significance to 
note the opinions and sentiments as to State loy- 
alty which were sacredly held by the soldier of 
the Revolution, and transmitted to his great son. 
In 1798-99, Henry Lee, as a representative of 
the County of Westmoreland in the General As- 
sembly, participated in the debate upon Mr. 
Madison’s famous resolutions of that date. In 
Lec’s opinion, the laws of the United States then 
under discussion were unconstitutional, and if 
they were, Virginia had a right to object; ‘‘but,”’ 
he exclaimed, ‘‘ Virginia is my country; her will 
I obey, however lamentable the fate to which it 
may subject me.’’ In 1792, replying to a letter 
from Mr. Madison asking him if he would relin- 
quish his office of Governor of Virginia and ac- 
cept command of an army to be organized for 
the protection of the western frontier, General 
Lee writes: ‘Were I called upon by the Presi- 
dent to command the next campaign, my respect 
for him would induce me to disregard every 
trifling obstruction which might oppose my ac- 
ceptance of the office, such as my own repose, 
the care of my children and the happiness I en- 
joy in attention to their welfare, and in the exe- 
cution of the duties of my present station. Asa 
citizen, I should feel myself bound to obey the 
will of my country in taking any part her inter- 
ests may demand from me. Therefore I am, 
upon this occasion, in favor of obedience to any 
claim which may be made on me. Yet I should 
require some essential stipulations—only to se- 
cure a favorable issue to the campaign. 
One objection I should only have (the above 
conditions being acceded to), and that is, the 
abandoning of my native county, to whose good- 
ness I am so much indebted ; no consideration 
on earth could induce me to act a part, however 
gratifying to me, which could be construed into 
disregard or faithlessness to this Common- 
wealth.’ Do we not hear an echo of these 
words, seventy years later, in the response of 
Robert E. Lee, when, called upon to choose be- 
tween serving under the flag of the United States 
or obeying the will of Virginia, he drew his 
sword in defense of the mother State? 

In 1812, when war was declared with England, 
General Henry Lee was living in Alexandria, for 
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offered, and promptly accepted, a major gen- 
eral’s commission in the army. Before entering 
upon his duties he visited Baltimore on business, 
and stopped at the house of Mr. Hanson, the edi- 
tor of the Federal Republican. Myr. Hanson was 
at that time in violent disfavor with the war 
party, on account of what would now be called 
the anti-Jingo spirit of his editorial articles, and 
his house was attacked by a mob on the very 
night of General Lee’s visit. The general made 
common cause with his friend, and in actively 
resisting the assaults of the excited mob, received 
such serious injuries as came near proving imme- 
diately fatal, and ultimately caused his death. 
He was compelled to make a voyage to the West 
Indies, seeking restoration of his shattered 
health. On his way home he landed at Cum- 
berland Island, on the coast of Georgia, the home 
of his old commander and friend, General Greene, 
where he died on the 25th of March, 1818, and 
was buried. A war vessel happening to be an- 
chored near by, her captain and crew assisted at 
his funeral, and paid the Jast military honors to 
the dead soldier. As has been said: ‘‘ Fortune 
scems to have conducted him at the close of his 
life almost to the tomb of Greene ; and his bones 
may now repose by the side of those of his be- 
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loved chief ; friends in war, united in death, and 
partners in a never-dying fame.” 

General Henry Lee was always an ardent ad- 
mirer of Washington, and never lost an oppor- 
tunity of expressing his veneration for that great 
man. In his last illness ‘‘a surgical operation 
was proposed, as offering some hope of prolong- 
ing his life ; but he replied that the eminent sur- 
geon to whose skill and care, during his sojourn 
in the West Indies, he was so much indebted, 
had disapproved a resort to the proposed opera- 
tion. The surgeon in attendance still urging it, 
the patient put an end to the discussion by say- 
ing: ‘My dear sir, were the great Washington 
alive and here, and joining you in advocating it, 
I would still resist.’ ’’ 

Mr. Irving has said that Henry Lee was always 
a favorite with Washington, and was very often 
favorably noticed by him. And Lee, on his 
part, seems to have looked up to Washington 
rather as a friend or older brother than as his 
military chief. In his letters he appears to have 
asked for advice upon any private business or 
public topic that interested him, and to have ex- 
pressed his feelings and opinions upon current 
affairs with much freedom. Mr. Irving says 
further : ‘Colonel Henry Lee, who used to bea 
favored guest at Mount Vernon, does not seem 
to have been much under the influence of that 
‘reverential awe’ which Washington is said to 
have inspired, if we may judge from the follow- 
ing anecdote : 

‘‘Washington one day at table mentioned his 
being in want of carriage horses, and asked Lee 
if he knew where he could get a pair. 

‘“*T have a fine pair, general,’ replied Lee, 
‘but you cannot get them.’ 

“Why not?” 

‘Because you will never pay more than half 
price for anything, and I must have full price 
for my horses.’ 

‘‘The bantering reply set Mrs. Washington 
laughing, and her parrot, perched beside her, 
joined in the laugh. The general took this fa- 
miliar assault upon his dignity in great good part. 

“Ah, Lee, you are a funny fellow,’ said he; 
‘see, that bird is laughing at you.’”’ 

The following letter of sympathy from General 
Washington to Henry Lee was evidently written 
in response to the news of the deaths of his (first) 
wife and son; indeed, on the original were 1 
dorsed these words by Lee himself, ‘‘ The deaths 
of m} wife and son’’: 

“New York, August 27th, 1790. 

“My pear Sir: I have been duly favored with the 
receipt of your obliging letter dated the 12th of June 
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last. Iam also indebted to you for a long letter written 
to me in the course of last year and should have had 
the pleasure sooner to express my acknowledgments for 
the tender interest you take on account of my health 
and administration, but such is the multiplicity of my 
avocations, and so great the ; ressure of public business 
asto leave me no leisure for the agreeable duty of an- 
swering private letters from my friends—and although 
Ishall at all times be happy to hear from them, yet I 
shall be but an unprofitable correspondent, as it will 
not be in my power to make those returns which under 
other circumstances I should have real pleasure in 
doing. 

“T: is unnecessary to assure you of the interest I 
take in whatever nearly concerns you. I therefore 
very sincerely condole with you on your late and great 
losses ; but as the ways of Providence are as inscrutable 
as just, it becomes the children of it to submit with 
resignation and fortitude to its decrees as far as the 
feelings of humanity will allow, and your good sense 
will, I am persuaded, enable you to do this, Mrs. 
Washington joins me in these sentiments, and with 
great esteem and regard, I am, my dear sir,’’ ete. 


Henry Lee was twice married: first, in the 
spring of 1782, to his cousin Matilda, daughter 
of Philip Ludwell and Elizabeth (Steptoe) Lee, 
of Stratford ; she died about May, 1790, having 
had four children. Of these, Nathaniel Greene 
died in early infancy, and Philip Ludwell when 
about seven years oid ; the other two, a daugh- 
ter and son, survived. 

After his first wife’s death Henry Lee had seri- 
ously considered the idea of going to France, 
where, as he wrote Washington when consulting 
him upon the step, a major general’s com- 
mission awaited him. Washington would 
give no direct advice, but discouraged the 
idea, saying he himself would not think of 
taking such a step, ‘because it would ap- 
pear a boundless ocean I was about to em- 
bark on, from whence no land is seen. . . . 

Those in whose hands the government [of 
France] is intrusted are ready to tear each 
other to pieces, and will more than proba- 
bly prove the worst foes the country has.”’ 
This project was given up, whether through 
the influence of Washington or from the ob- 
yetion of Mr. Carter, or both, is not known. 
Mr. Carter would not consent to a union 
‘with his daughter until assured that the 
French project was abandoned. He wrote, 
under the date of the 20th of May, 1793: 

The only objection we ever had to your 
connection with our beloved daughter is 
now entirely done away. You have declared 
"pon your honor that you have relinquished 
all thoughts of going to France, and we rest 
‘atisfied with that assurance. As we cer- 
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consent, you shall have that of her parents most 
cordially, to be joined together in the holy bonds 
of matrimony, whenever she pleases ; and as it is 
determined on, by the approbation and sincere 
affection of all friends, as well as of the parties 
immediately concerned, we think the soonc.' it 
takes place the better.’’ On hearing of this mar- 
riage, Washington writes to Lee: ‘. .. As we 
are told that you have exchanged the rugged and 
dangerous field of Mars for the soft and pleasur- 
able bed of Venus, I do in this, as I shall in 
every thing you may pursue like unto it, good 
and laudable, wish you all imaginable success 
and happiness.”’ 

Henry Lee married, secondly, on the 18th of 
June, 1793, Anne Hill, daughter of Charles Car- 
ter, of ‘‘Shirley,’’ and Anne Butler Moore, his sec- 
ond wife. Mrs. Lee was born in 1773, and died in 
1829 ; they had six children, the record of their 
ages given here is from Mrs. Lee’s family Bible : 
Algernon Sidney, born 2d April, 1795; died the 
9th of August, 1796. Charles Carter. Anne Kin- 
loch, born the 19th of June, 1800 ; died at Balti- 
more on the 20th of February, 1864; she mar- 
ried in 1825 Judge William Louis Marshall. 
Sydney Smith. Robert Edward. Catharine Mild- 
red, born the 27th of February, 1811, at Alexan- 
dria ; died at Paris, France, in 1856; she mar- 
ried, in 1831, Edward Vernon Childe. 

The letters which General Henry Lee wrote 
from the West Indies to his son Carter have been 
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declared by the latter to furnish ‘‘ the best history 
of the close of our father’s life.’? General Robert 
E. Lee, in the life of his father prefacing his edi- 
tion (1869) of the latter’s ‘‘ Memoirs of the War 
in the Southern Department of the United 
States,’ gives in full the principal of ‘these let- 
ters of love and wisdom,”’ a few extracts from 
which may appropriately be reproduced here. 
Jn the first, deted Port-au-Prince, St. Domingo, 
26th June, 1816, the father writes: ‘‘My dear 
Carter: I have just heard by a letter from Henry 
that you are fixed at the University of Cambridge, 
the seminary of my choice. You will there have 
not only excellent examples to encourage your 
love and practice of virtue, the only real good in 
life, but ample scope to pursue learning to its 
bottom, thereby fitting yourself to be useful 
to your country and to be an ornament to your 
friends. You know, my dear son, the deep 
and affectionate interest I have taken in you 
fron. the first moment of your existence, and your 
kind, amiable disposition will never cease enjoy- 
ing and amplifying your father’s happiness to 
the best of your ability. You will do this by 
preferring the practice of virtue to all other things ; 
you know my abhorrence of lying, and you have 
been often told by me that it led to every vice 
and cancelled every tendency to virtue. Never 
forget this truth, and disdain this mean and in- 
famous practice. Epaminondas, the great Theban 
who defended his country when environed by 
powerful foes, and was the most virtuous man of 
his age, so abhorred lying that he would never 
tell one even in jest. Imitate this great man and 
you may equal him in goodness, infinitely to be 
preferred to his greatness. I am too sick to con- 
tinue this discussion, though I begin to hope I 
may live to see you, your dear mother, and our 
other sweet offspring.”’ 

From Turk’s Island, on his voyage to New 
Providence, he writes (8th August, 1816): 
“Having this moment an opportunity to sena to 
New York, I use it to repeat my love and prayers 
for his health and advancement in the acquisition 
of knowledge from its foundation, not on the sur- 
face. This last turns man into a puppy, and the 
first fits him for the highest utility and most 
lasting pleasure. I requested you to write 
monthly to me, giving to me with clearness and 
brevity a narrative of your studies, recreations, 
and your relish for the occupations which employ 
yon in and out of college. Never mind your 
style ; but write your first impressions quickly, 
clearly and honestly. Style will come in due 
time, as will maturity of judgment. Above all 
things earthly, even love to the best of mothers 
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and your ever-devoted father, I entreat you to 
cherish truth and abhor deception. Dwell on the 
virtues, and imitate as far as lies in your power, 
the great and good men whom history presents 
to our view. 
‘«* Minerva ! 
ware, 
Against Great God thou utter aught profane ; 
And if, perchance, in riches or in power 
Thou shinest superior, be not insolent; 
For, know, a day sufficeth to exalt 
Or to depress the state of mortal man. 
The wise and good are by our God beloved, 
But those who practice evil he abhors.’ 


Let such examples teach thee to be 


“‘You have my favorite precept, instilled from 
your infancy by my lips, morning, noon and 
night, in my familiar talks with you, here pre- 
sented to your mind in the puncy and elegance 
of the Grecian tragedian [Sophocles]. You 
never, I trust, will forget to make it the cardinal 
rule of your life. It will, at least, arrest any ten- 
dency to imitate the low, degrading usage, too 
common, of swearing in conversation, especially 
with your inferiors. My miserable state of health 
improves by occasional voyaging in this fine 
climate, with the sage guidance of a superior 
physician to whom I am now returning.”’ 

‘Caicos, 30th September, 1816.—I have been 
detained three months on my way to my Spanish 
doctor in Nassau, the chief town of Providence, 
where I hope to be partially restored or to die in 
the attempt ; why, then, will you not give me 
the delight of reading your letters! Write, I en- 
treat you, your thoughts just as they come, and 
in the order and fashion in which they arise. 
. . . Iinportant as it is to understand nature in 
its range and bearing, it is more so to be prepared 
for usefulness and to render ourselves pleasing by 
understanding well the religious and moral 
knowledge of right and wrong, to investigate 
thoroughly the history of mankind, and to be 
familiar with those examples which show loveli- 
ness of truth, and demonstrate the reasonable- 
ne.s of our opinions by past events. Providence 
and justice manifest their excellence at all times 
and in all places ; we are called to moralize daily, 
but we seldom turn to geometry ; with intellectual 


nature we have constant intercourse, but speculs-’ 


tions upon matter are rare, and when much at 
leisure, we know little of the skill of our acquaint- 
ance in astronomy, though we daily see him, 
but his integrity, his benevolence, his truth and 
prudence instantly appear. Read, therefore, the 
best poets, the best orators and the best historians ; 
as from them you draw principles of moral truth. 
axioms of prudence and material for conversation. 
This was the opinion of the great Socrates. He 
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jabored in Athens to turn philosophy from the 
study of nature to the study of life. He justly 
thought man’s great business was to learn how to 
do good, and to avoid evil. Be a steady, ardent 
disciple of Socrates; and regard virtue, whose 
temple is built upon truth, as the chief good. I 
would rather see you unlearned and unnoticed, 
if virtuous in practice as well as theory, than to 
see you the equal in glory to the great Washing- 
ton; but virtue and wisdom are not opponents ; 
they are friends and coalesce in a few characters 
such as his. A foolish notion often springs up 
with young men as they enter life, namely, that 
the opinion of the world is not to be regarded ; 
whereas, it is the true criterion, generally speak- 
ing, of all things 
that terminate in 
human life. To de- 
spise its sentence, 
if possible, is not 
just; and if just, is 
not possible. So 
think now, and be 
confirmed as you ad- 
vance, Tell me 
about my dear Smith 
and Robert: their 
genius, temper, 
their disposition to 
learn, their dili- 
gence, and persever- 
ance in doing what 
is assigned to them, 
Tell me the whole 
truth ; and be virtu- 
ous, which will ren- 
der you happy.” 
The following, 
dated 9 February, 
1817, is a Wash- 
ington’s Birthday 
letter: “My beloved Carter’s letter of July 25th 
«ame to hand, not on the birthday of the great 
and good Washington, but in his birth month, 
and infused into his father’s heart an overflow 
of delight, in defiance of the torturing pains of 
disease. Always dear to me, always the source of 
delicious anticipations, I see, from your first per- 
formance, ample evidence that my fond hopes will 
not be disappointed. Go on in the road of truth 
to the temple of virtue, where dwell her hand- 
maids, modesty, temperance, benevolence, forti- 
tude and justice. Fame in ‘arms or art, however 
conspicuous, is naught, unless bottomed on vir- 
tue. Think, therefore, of fame only as the ap- 
pendage to virtue ; and be virtuous, though poor, 
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humble and scorned. Remember how often I have 
prayed you to imitate Epaminondas in his re- 
gard for truth, if you cannot aspire to follow him 
in his trail of true glory. He is my favorite 
Grecian ; and next to him Aristides, whom you 
place as second to Alcibiades. To bring the rea- 
soning home to you, your dearest mother is sin- 
gularly pious from love to Almighty God and love 
of virtue, which are synonymous ; not from fear 
of hell—a low, base influence. Your dear mother 
recalls to my mind our dear Anne, Smith, Rob- 
ert, and my unknown. You ought to have said 
something of them all, their growth, their health, 
their amusements, their occupations, their prog- 
ress in literature, their tempers as they open, and 
last, not least, their 
love and devotion to 
their good mamma. 
. .. I cannot an- 
swer your query 
concerning Wash- 
ington’s charger 
[whether he was 
shot in his old age, 
as is said to be cus- 
tomary in England, 
or as some asserted 
Washington did 
with his war horse], 
nor withhold my ad- 
miration for your 
tender regard for 
useful animals, with 
gratitude to those 
from Whom we have 
derived services. 
You know I am al- 
most an Egyptian 
in my love for the 
cow and ox; yet 
after their daily ser- 
vice through life, after the third year I always 
fatten, kill and cat them. The subject which 
you touch has been decided rather from feeling 
than judgment ; we will discuss it when we 
meet. Your panegyric on Shakespeare is all 
just, but when you read the Athenian, Sophocles, 
you will find his superior, at least his equal, in 
all the requisites of tragedy. 

“Eloquence is our first gift in civic walks, nor 
is it without great advantage in war. To be elo- 
quent you must understand thoroughly your 
subject ; out of the abundance of knowledge the 
tongue uttereth just ideas ; voice, gesticulation, 
manner may be acquired with care, but knowl- 
edge cannot be acquired but by labor, and that 
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by night as well as by day. In every distin- 
guished character nature gives the turn and 
scope; art and study polish and spread... . 
Tell me in your reply what are your expenses zn 
toto, designating every item and the sum it de- 
mands. Tell me your diversions, amusements 
and bodily exercises ; whether at ball, long bul- 
lets, etc. The climate of Cambridge is much 
colder than that of your native country. How 
does it agree with you? Pray guard against 
cold ; it is the stepping-stone to other diseases ; 
I repeat my entreaty to save yourself from its in- 
juries, and I pray you also to cherish your health 
by temperance and exercise. It is hard to say 
whether too much eating or too much drinking 
most undermines the constitution ; you are ad- 
dicted to neither, and will, I am sure, take care 
to grow up free from both. Cleanliness of per- 
son is not only comely to all beholders, but is 
indispensable to sanctity of body. Trained By 
your best of mothers to value it, you will never 
lose sight of it. To be plain and neat in dress 
conforms to good sense and is emblematic of a 
right mind. -Many lads, who avoid the practices 
mentioned, fall into another habit which hurts 
only themselves and which certainly stupefies 


the senses—immoderate sleeping. You know’ 


how I love my children ; and how dear Smith is 
to me. Give me a true description of his person, 
mind, temper and habits. Tell me of Anne; has 
she grown tall? And how is my last in looks 
and understanding? Robert was always good, and 
will be confirmed in his happy turn of mind by 
his ever-watchful and affectionate mother. Does 
he strengthen his native tendency ?” 

From Nassau, 19 April, 1817: ‘‘I find your 
mind is charmed with eloquence, and I infer that 
the bar is the theatre selected for its display. 
The rank of men, as established by the concur- 
rent judgment of ages, stands thus : heroes, leg- 
islators, orators and poets. The most useful and, 
in my opinion, the most honorable is the legis- 
lator, which so far from being incompatible with 
the profession of law, is congenial to it. Gen- 
erally, mankind admire most the hero; of all, 
the most useless, except when the safety of a na- 
tion demands his saving arm. Confessedly, Alex- 
ander, Cesar and Hannibal stand on the sum- 
mit, in the days of Greece and Rome. Much as 
the two first will be admired for their magnani- 
mous conduct, and loved for their mental excel- 
lency, the correct mind can never applaud the 
object for which they wasted human life, and 
will ever mingle with its admiration, execrations 
bitter and degrading. Hannibal, whom I am 
inclined to consider the first soldier of the three, 
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and whom I believe to be the equal of the other 
two in all the qualities which endear individuals 
to those around them, had a justifiable cause of 
war against the Romans. Their enmity to Car- 
thage was known ; and his father, as well as him- 
self, and all other enlightened and honest Car- 
thaginians, long before his crossing the Alps, 
had been convinced by past events that the 
safety of Carthage hung upon the humbling of 
Rome, which this prince of soldiers would have 
completely effected, had not Hanno’s envy and 
malice, supported by his faction in the Senate, 
crossed and stunted all Hannibal’s plans and 
means. It has ever been a cause of regret with 
me that the history of this superior man has 
never reached us. We know him only from 
the records of his enemies ; and these, notwith- 
standing Roman hatred and prejudice, leave him 
first of antiquity in cabinet and field. Polyb- 
ius, being a Grecian, may be considered im- 
partial ; but his personal intimacy and almost 
dependence on Scipio Africanus may justly beget 
suspicion that he did not display candor on the 
virtues and exploits of Hannibal. Lycurgus, 
Solon, Numa, the second King of Rome, attract 
universal admiration as legislators ; and how can 
Alexander, Caesar and Hannibal be compared 
with them in the promotion of human good— 
the only way in which man can, however hum- 
bly, imitate Almighty God and merit our love. 
Greece, before the grand military exploit of tak- 
ing Troy, was, like the northern nations of 
Europe of that day, barbarous; but after their 
expedition against the Trojans their advance was 
rapid to the high reputation which they pre- 
served until their subjugation by the Macedon- 
ians. Petty states, always fighting with each 
other, with Persia, or Philip, or Alexander, they 
nevertheless rose to the summit of improvement 
in the arts of peace and war ; emphatically de- 
monstrating that the constant exercise of the 
mind, struggling to maintain freedom and inde- 
pendence of the state, brings forth that super 
display of genius which attains in a little time 
the highest rank in literature and the arts. This 
is not exemplified by Greece alone, for the same re- 
sult was produced by the perpetual wars among 
the small states of Italy, until Rome succeeded 
in conquering all. In England, too, we find the 
same cause producing the same effect. During 
the civil wars, when the mind was in constant 
excitement, genius was resplendent, especially 
in enjoying the tranquillity of peace, which is 
always the case. Refer to the history of Charles 
I., the Protector, and Charles II.; again to 
James, and to the Revolution, which was achieved 
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by his expulsion, and the elevation of William 
and Mary, when British liberty, always the first 
object of our British ancestors, was fully estab- 
blished. The extraordinary philosopher, Roger 
Bacon, a friar, flourished long before this period, 
having been born in 1214; but Francis, Lord 
Bacon, a man of singular mental powers, died 
not long before Charles’s accession to the throne ; 
he was followed by Harvey, who was succeeded 
by Boyle, after whom came Sir Isaac Newton. 
In poetry Milton, Jonson, Waller, Denham, Ot- 
way and Dryden adorned the above-mentioned 
period. In our own day we have experienced 
the display of genius during the convulsions of 
France, begun for the purpose of ameliorating 
the political condition of the country ; in which 
laudable work the virtuous Louis XVI. embarked 
with truth and zeal. Even our own country 
never exhibited such a display of genius before 
or since as she did during her eight years’ war. 
It may therefore be considered as a truth de- 
monstrated by the history of man, that a con- 
tinuous and ardent excitement of the mind, es- 
pecially in regaining lost or defending menaced 
rights, places man in that train of mind and 
body which brings forth the greatest display of 
genius; especially after the storm has subsided, 
and the mind, reposing with security in the 
sweets of tranquillity, meditates without fear.’’ 
“Nassau, June 18, 1817.—My dear Carter 
will receive this additional letter, though I never 
expected to write again from hence ; this is, too, 
the day of the month when your dear mother 
became my wife, and it is not so hot in this trop- 
ical region as it was then at Shirley, though sit- 
uated in the temperate zone. Since that happy 
day, marked only by the union of two humble 
lovers, it has become conspicuous as the day that 
our war with Great Britain was declared in Wash- 
ington; and the one that sealed the doom of 
Bonaparte on the field of Waterloo. The British 
general, rising gradatim from his first blow struck 
n Portugal, climbed on that day to the summit 
of fame and became distinguished by the first of 
titles, ‘Deliverer of the civilized world.’ Alex- 
ander, Hannibal and Czesar, among the ancients ; 
Marlborough, Eugene, Turenne and Frederick 
among the moderns—opened their arms to re- 
ceive him as a brother in glory. I scarcely 
believe that Hannibal and Frederick would claim 
him as theirs especially. There is a similitude 
in the leading circumstances of my three heroes : 
the first contended against Rome, the greatest 
nation then on earth ; Frederick against Austria, 
in that day like Rome ; and Wellington against 
France the colossal power in late days. The 
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first and last fought, too, at the head of troops, 
partly their own countrymen and partly Span- 
iards ; Frederick may be said to have com- 
manded Prussians only, an advantage never to 
be doubted in war. Frederick and Wellington 
succeeded completely in their objects ; Hannibal 
was lost because the senator Hanno, great in in- 
fluence in Carthage, withheld, more or less, sup- 
plies of men, money and munitions ; preferring 
the gratification of his personal hatred to the 
prosperity of his country, which in the issue be- 
came ruined. The first two resembled each other 
in two points of character replete with weight in 
all affairs of man, viz., foresight and economy ; 
Wellington certainly equals them in the first, 
and, for aught I know, may in the last. Both 
are essential to perfection, and the last is indis- 
pensable ; as without it the first power penetrated 
must be crushed in its efforts for want of means, 
which the last affords in a constant adequate 
current. This admirable habit grows out of re- 
flection and love of personal independence, and 
happy the youth, whether in high or low condi- 
tion, who clings to it as his palladium. Fred- 
erick, whose character I so much admire, was 
remarkable for his frugality, or rather economy 
and assiduity. I wish to hold him up to your 
imitation. . . . He rose at four ; went to bed at 
ten ; was temperate in all things ; he knew every- 
thing to be done; and saw everything done in 
due season. He was liberal in his gifts to the 
deserving, but he measured them by his fiscal 
ability and his fiscal wants ; thus he never wanted 
money, never missed the opportunity of advanc- 
ing his nation’s prosperity because the means 
were not ready. He had early habituated him- 
self to keep his wants within his means, and this 
habit became confirmed as he grew up, and ad- 
hered to him till his death. You may acquire 
the same ; and in your little affairs, alike im- 
portant to you as his great affairs were to him, it 
will be sure to produce the same effects. That 
it should begin at once, I learn by letters from 
your dear mother, is indispensable, as your ex- 
penses transcend your allowance. Do think se- 
riously and constantly on this subject. Write to 
me frankly, and you shall hear from me in the 
spirit of love and desire to gratify all requisite 
claims.” 

‘Nassau, 3 September, 1817.—My Dear Car- 
ter: I wrote a few days since to the care of Mr. 
Goddard, to tell you that my only chance of get- 
ting to the United States is in a vessel destined 
for Savannah, to sail in ten or fifteen days. I 
conclude to embrace the opportunity, malgré sea- 
son and distance from home. Relieved much 
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from my long torture of pain, my mind is re- 
freshed, and I can calmly meet difficulty. You 
must write from Boston, under cover to Mr. Jo- 
seph Thorne, merchant, in Savannah; and de- 
tail to me your expenses, and the sum necessary 
to defray them. Avoid debt, the sink of 
mental power and the subversion of independ- 
ence, which draws into debasement even virtue, 
in appearance certainly, if not in reality. “4 man 
ought not only to be virtwous in reality, but he must 
also always appear so’; thus said to me the great 
Washington. I have the following books for 
you, to be sent only when I have a sure convey- 
ance: ‘‘Newton’s Principia,’’ 3 vols.; ‘‘ Asiatic 
Researches,’’ 5 vols., and ‘* Quintius Curtius,’’ 
the historian of Alexander Magnus ; valuable all 
of them, and will I trust be prized by you, not 
because they come from me, but for their own 
superior worth. I hope and beg you will read 
well and speak better the French language. . . 
Begin with a grammar, a dictionary, and two 
hours per day will give you the reading; a 
French family’s acquaintance will give you the 
speaking. Farewell, my ever dear son.”’ 

As we have seen, General Lee determined, 
after spending nearly five years in the West Indies 
in vain hope of the restoration of his health, to 
return to Virginia ; and, in January, 1818, took 
passage from Nassau in a homeward bound New 
England schooner. From the outset of the voy- 
age, however, he grew rapidly worse. On near- 
ing the United States coast, feeling that he could 
never reach his native State alive, he requested 
the captain of the vessel to land him at Cumber- 
land Island, off the coast of Georgia. Here was 
the site of ‘‘ Dungeness,’’ the beautiful estate of his 
old commander and friend, General Nathaniel 
Greene, and the residence of the latter’s married 
daughter, Mrs. James Shaw. The dying soldier 
was lovingly received at Dungeness, and most 
tenderly cared for during the two months of his 
lingering agony. A characteristic anecdote of 
this period survives. General Lee’s sufferings 
were so great as to overcome at times his habitual 
amiability and self-control, and he would impet- 
uously order everybody out of theroom. Finally 
‘¢Mom Sarah,’’ an old and esteemed negro ser- 
vant who had been Mrs. Greene’s favorite maid, 
was deputed to wait upon him. The first time 
she entered his room it was at an unpropitious 
moment. He ordered her out, and emphasized 
the percemptoriness of his order by hurling a boot 
at her head. Mom Sarah was astonished at such 
treatment, and promptly picked up the boot and 
hurled it back. The old warrior smiled grimly 
in the midst of his pain and anger, and from that 


moment to the day of his death would permit no 
one else to do him special service. 

He died on the following 25th of March, and 
was buried at Dungeness with military and naval 
honors. Henry Lee and Nathaniel Greene, who- 
in life rode boot to boot at the head of the army, 
sleep not far apart in their graves beneath the 
oaks, magnolias and myrtles on that fair island of 
the soutnern sea. The inscription upon Lee’s 
gravestone is: ‘‘Sacred to the Memory of Gen- 
eral Henry Lee, of Virginia. Obit March 25, 
1818, tat 63.’’ Forty years afterward the 
Legislature of Virginia passed resolutions provid- 
ing for the transfer of the remains to Richmond, 
and the erection there of a suitable monument; 
but the outbreak of the Civil War prevented the 
accomplishment of this purpose. General Robert. 
E. Lee several times visited his father’s grave— 
the last time, accompanied by his daughter 
Agnes, in the spring of the closing year of his. 
life (1870), when he wrote to Mrs. Lee at home: 
‘We visited Cumberland Island, and Agnes de- 
corated my father’s grave with beautiful fresh 
flowers. 
able to pay it my tribute of respect. The cemetery 
is unharmed and the graves are in good order, 
though the house of Dungeness has been burned 
and the island devastated.” 

Of General Henry Lee’s four children by his 
first marriage, the first two sons died in child- 
hood ; the third son, Henry, was graduated at 
William and Mary College, served with credit in 
the war of 1812, was appointed by President 
Jackson Consul to Algiers in 1829, wrote a life 


of Napoleon and other works, and died in Paris. 


in 1837; the daughter married Bernard Carter, 
a brother of her stepmother. The children by 
his second marriage were, as previously men- 
tioned : Algernon Sydney (who died at eighteen 


months), Charles Carter, Sydney Smith and Rob-- 


ert Edward ; and two daughters, Anne and Mil- 
dred. Charles Carter Lee was born at Stratford 
in 1798, died in 1871, and was buried at his 
home, Windsor Forest, in Powhatan County. 
Carter Lee entered Harvard College in 1816, and 
was graduated second in his class in 1819. He 
possessed a mind of a very superior order, had a. 
thorough classical education, a most retentive 
memory, and a keen wit. Being an omniverous 
reader, a brilliant conversationalist, his society 
was most entertaining, and in consequence he 
was greatly sought after at all social gatherings. 
He was a lawyer by profession and practiced first 
at Washington City, then in Flovd County, Va., 
next in Mississippi, where he resided for several 
years; later he removed to Hardy County, and 
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finally settled in Powhatan. Some verses of his, 
known as the ‘‘ Virginia Georgics,’’ written for 
the “ Hole and Corner Club of Powhatan,’’ were 
published by the club in 1858. 

Sydney Smith Lee was born in 1802, and died 
in 1869, He was graduated at the Annapolis 
Naval Academy, and served with distinction in 
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the United States navy for more than - thirty 
years. He was promoted commander in 1850. 
In 1861 he resigned (was not ‘‘dismissed,’’ as 
the official record has it, since no officer of the 
army or nayy can be dismissed except upon the 
proper judgment of a court martial), to enter the 
service of the Confedcrate States. During the 
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Mexican War Sydney Smith met his brother 
Robert at Vera Cruz. In a letter home the future 
general told of his brother’s work in placing a 
battery in position, and added : ‘‘ The first day 
this battery opened Smith served one of the 
guns. I had constructed the battery, and was 
there to direct its fire. No matter where I turned, 
my eyes reverted to him, and I stood by his gun 
whenever I was not wanted elsewhere. Oh! I felt 
awfully, and am ata loss what I should have done 
had he been cut down before me. I thank God 
that he was saved. He preserved his usual cheer- 
fulness, and I could see his white teeth through 
all the smoke and din of the fire. I had placed 
three thirty-two and three sixty-eight-pound 
guns in position. ... Their fire was terrific, and 
the shells thrown from our battery were constant 
and regular discharges, so beautiful in their flight 
and so destructive in their fall. It was awful ! 
My heart bled for the inhabitants. The soldiers 
I did not care so much for, but it was terrible to 
think of the women and children. . . . I heard 
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from Smith to-day ; he is quite well, and recov 
ered from his fatigue.’’ 

The younger daughter, Mildred, married Eu- 
ward Vernon Childe, of Massachusetts, who re- 
moved to and lived in Paris, where she died. 
Their eldest son, Edward Lee Childe, wrote a life 
of his uncle, Robert E. Lee, in French. 

The elder daughter, Anne, married Judge Wil- 
liam Marshal, who took sides with the Union 
when the war broke out; and their only son, 
educated at West Point, remained in the army 
of the United States. Of course the wife’s sym- 
pathies during the struggle were bound to be 
with her husband and child. Yet, tortured with 
conflicting emotions, while joining with her hus- 
band in the hope that the Federal armies would 
gain victories, she would in the end annihilate all 
her previous expressions by shaking her head 
and saying: ‘‘ But, after all, they can’t whip 
Robert !’ * 

* “General Lee,’’ by Fitzhugh Lee. D. Appleton & 
Co., New York, 1894. 


IN OLD VIRGINIA. 
LETTERS OF THOMAS LEE SHIPPEN. 


By KATE Mason ROWLAND. 


Two cetrers from a grandson of Colonel 
Thomas Lee, of Stratford, Thomas Lee Shippen, 
written in 1790, afford us interesting glimpses of 
the Washingtons at Mount Vernon, and of the 
Lee homes and kindred of the enthusiastic young 
Philadelphian. John Adams has written of the 
sons of Colonel Thomas Lee as ‘‘ that band of 
brothers, intrepid and unchangeable, who, like 
the Greeks at Thermopyle, stood in the gap in 
defense of their country, from the first glimmer- 
ing of the Revolution in the horizon through all 
its rising light to its perfect day.’’ Of these 
brothers the most famous, Richard Henry Lee, 
was at this time exercising at Chantilly a pro- 
verbial Virginia hospitality, while Francis Light- 
foot Lee and his wife, a happy though childless 
couple, were living out their last vears serenely 
in the retirement of Menokin, on the Rappa- 
hannock. The youngest of the brothers, Dr. Ar- 
thur Lee, accompanied his nephew on his jour- 
ney. Stratford, which had descended to Philip 
Ludwell Lec, was now the home of his son-in-law 
and cousin, ‘‘ Light-Horse Harry ’’ Lee. Thomas 
Lee Shippen was a son of Dr. William Shippen, 
Jr., of Philadelphia, a surgeon in the Revolution, 


and Alice Lee. Young Shippen was educated at 
the Inner Temple, London, where his uncle, 
Arthur Lee, wrote him a long letter, which is ex- 
tant, giving him the news of the Federal Conven- 
tion. From Alexandria, Va., Dr. Lee wrote to 
‘dear Tom’’ in the spring of this year, 17%, 
making romantic allusions to a love affair of the 
latter: ‘‘ You feel nothing but mortification and 
regret at the absence of ——. This is one of the 
pleasing anxieties of love—absence and distance 
are its touchstones.’’? And the bachelor uncle 
goes on to quote Milton : ‘‘ About her as a guard 
angelic placed,’”’ etc., adding: ‘‘These lines 
describe the delicious thraldom in which beauty, 
goodness and female wisdom can keep the mind 
of man, or take the impassioned soul and lap it 
in Elysium.” 

That eccentric but, as time has proved, wholly 
unworthy character, General Charles Lee, in his 
will drawn up in 1782, after making bequests to 
others, says: ‘‘I had almost forgot my dear 
friends (and I ought to be ashamed of it), Mrs. 
Shippen, her son Thomas Shippen, and Thomas 
Lee, Esq., of Belleview. I beg they will accept 
10 guineas each to buy rings of affection.” 
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The Virginia visit is thus described in the 
letters from the son to his father, dated respec- 
tively Mount Vernon and Menokin: ‘‘Sep- 
tember 16, 1790, Mount Vernon. My dear 
Father and Friend: This is, to be sure, a delight- 
ful place. Nothing seems wanting to render it 
the fit residence of its owner, worthy to employ 
and amuse the leisure of so great a man as our 
President. I have been here two days, and have 
seen most of the improvements which do honor 
“at once to the taste and industry of our Washing- 
ton. I have been treated as usual with every 
most distinguished mark of kindness and atten- 
tion. Hospitality seems to have spread over 
the whole place its happiest, kindest influence. 
The President exercises it in a superlative degree 
from the greatest of its duties to the most trifling 
minutie, and Mrs. Washington is the very es- 
sence of kindness. Her soul seems to overflow 
with it like the most abundant fountain, and her 
happiness is in exact proportion to the number of 
objects upon which she can dispense her benefits. 
I have some difficulty in leaving them so soon. 
But I must leave them to talk of the Lees. You 
know my partiality and attachment to them too 
well to be surprised at my passing my time at 
Alexandria most happily. They are everything 
I could wish. My cousin Flora (who is, to be 
sure, a most amiable sweet cousin) has just given 
us another image of herself in a little daughter. 
Nancy, of Chantilly, married to Charles Lee, 
has her father’s 

. sense and her moth- 

er’s beauty. Molly 
is like her father, 
and only wants af- 
fability to make her 
engaging. Lucinda, 
of Bellevue, has her 
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brother Tom’s sprightliness and is a charm- 
ing girl. I dine with them all to-morrow at 
Charles Lee’s, and in the evening go as far as 
Col. Mason’s. Our mode of travelling is as fol- 
lows: Uncle and nephew in uncle’s phaeton, 
John the Baptist in Jones’s sulky, and Philip the 
African on horseback with the portmanteau. 
We go from Col. Mason’s to Richland, Mrs. 
Thomas Lee’s (the widow) seat ; thence to Belle- 
vue, the seat of Mr. T. Lee; to Chatham, to 
Mannsfield, the former the seat of Mr. Fitzhugh, 
the latter of Mr. M. Page ; to Chantilly, to Nom- 
ini, to Menokin, to Richmond, to Nesting, to 
Westover, to Cawson, to Petersburgh, to Green 
Spring (my uncle William’s), to Williamsburgh ; 
and then, according to my time, my route will be 
farther determined. My having joined those 
charming men, Jefferson and Madison, though it 
gave me infinite pleasure, cost me money, so that 
when I arrived here I found that I was thirty dol- 
lars poorer than when I left you. This, added 
to the necessity which I find still exists of giv- 
ing money to servants, and much money toc, 
occasions that of my asking you the favor of a 
bill of fifty dollars, or a bank note to that 
amount, to me here, to be enclosed in a letter 
to the care of Ludwell Lee, Esq., Shuter’s 
Hill, near Alexandria, etc.”’ 

“‘Menokin, September 29, 1790.—My very 
dear Sir: Although your request to give you my 
news as soon as possible from Westover seemed 
both to urge my speedy departure for that place 
and to dispense with my writing to you until I 
arrived there, I cannot deny myself the pleasure 
I always feel when I am communicating to you 
my feelings and my thoughts. This apology, I 
hope, will satisfy you for my writing to you be- 
fore I arrive at Westover. And now I am to 
speak of Stratford, Chantilly and Menokin. Strat- 
ford, the seat of my forefathers, is a place of 
which too much cannot be said, whether you 
consider the venerable magnificence of its 
buildings, the happy disposition of its grounds, 
or the extent and variety of its prospect. 
Stratford, whose delightful shades formed the 
comfort and retirement of my wise and phil- 
osophical grandfather, with what a mixture of 
awe and pious gratification did I explore and 
admire your beauties! What a delightful oc- 
cupation did it afford me, sitting on one of 
the sophas of the great hall, to trace the family 
resemblance in the portraits of all of my dear 
mother’s forefathers, her father and mother, 
grandfather and grandmother, so upwards for 
four generations! Their pictures have been 
drawn by the most eminent English artists, 
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and in large gilt frames adorn one 
of the most spacious halls I have 
seen, There is something truly no- 
ble in my grandfather’s picture. He 
is dressed in a large wig flowing over 
his shoulders (probably his official 
wig ag President of the Council) and 
in a loose gown of crimson satin richly 
omamented. I mention the dress as 
it may serve to convey to you some 
idea of the style of the picture. But 
it is his physiognomy that strikes 
you with emotion. A blend of good- 
ness and greatness; a sweet, yet pen- 
erating eye; a finely marked set of 
features and a heavenly countenance, 
such I have almost never seen. 
Do not think me extravagant. 
My feelings were certainly so 
when I dwelt with rapture on 
the pictures of [at?] Stratford 
and felt so strong an inclina- 
tion to kneel to that of my 
grandfather. It was with diffi- 
culty that my uncles who ac- 
companied me could persuade 
me to leave the hall to look at 
the gardens, vineyards, orange- 
nies and Jawns which surround 
the house. Colonel Harry was 
not at home, so we returned to Chantilly to 
dinner, Chantilly is upon the same river with 
Stratford, at the distance of about three miles, 
and commands a much finer view than Strat- 
ford by reason of a large bay into which the 
Potomac forms itself opposite to Chantilly, and 
a charming little creek whose windings spread 
across and water the space which lies before 
Chantilly and the river. Besides, there is a 
fine island, called Blackstone’s, adds finish to 
the landscape. At Chantilly you have every- 
thing that is most excellent in fish, crabs, wild 
fowl and exquisite meats, the best of liquors 
an] a most hearty welcome. The house is 
rather commodious than elegant. The sitting 
room, which is very well ornamented, is thirty 
by eighteen feet, and the dining room, twenty- 
four by twenty. My uncle has a charm- 
‘ng little daughter, whom you remember he 
mentioned to us—his little beauty. Her name 
Sally, and she is everything her friends could 
wish. The pleasures which so many agreeable 
crcumstances necessarily afforded us at Chan- 
tilly were not a little interrupted by the extreme 
indisposition of the family. Excepting Sally, 
there was not one of them perfectly well. You 
Were very frequently wished for. We never sat 
down to a fine rockfish, soft crab or wild duck 
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without my uncle R.’s wishing for you to par- 
take of it. His wishes were those of the table. 
But I must reserve a more particular description 
of them until we meet, else I should not have 
room to say a word of Menokin. I find my 
uncle Frank as happily situated as it is possible 
in this world, except their want of society, which 
they have in themselves only, They are prodi- 
giously kind to me and to poor Baptist, who has 
the fever and ague. My aunt is both Baptist’s 
nurse and mine. She often talks of you and 
Philadelphia. What a favorite you are in Vir- 
ginia! Attribute it not to flattery when I say 
what I really think, that you ought to be so 
everywhere. God bless you, my dear father. 
““THomas Lee Surppey,”? 
The “Cousin Flora’? mentioned in the letters 
was a daughter of Philip Ludwell Lee, of Strat- 
ford, She had married her cousin, Ludwell Lee, 
second son of Richard Henry Lee, and they 
were living at Shuter’s Hill, near Alexandria. 
‘*Naney of Chantilly,’? Anne Lucinda Lee, was 
a half-sister of Ludwell, there being ten years 
difference in their ages. She was about twenty 
at this time, and she had also a married cousin, 
Charles Lee, afterward Attorney General of the 
United States. ‘Molly’? was most probably 
Mary Lee, daughter of Richard Lee, of Lee Hall. 
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She married Thomas Jones, of Chesterfield, and 
it seems likely that the ‘‘Jones’s sulky’’ which 
our travelers used belonged to Molly’s lover. 
‘Lucinda, of Bellevue’? has a special interest 
for us, as she was no other than the author of 
the characteristic ‘‘Journal of a Young Lady of 
Virginia,’’ published in Baltimore in 1871, which 
was written while she was visiting (in 1787) 
Chantilly, Stratford, Peckatone, and other places 
in the Northern Neck. She married John Dal- 
rymple Orr, of Prince William Couaty. From 
Charles Lee’s, in or near Alexandria, the nephew 
and uncle took their way first to Gunston Hall, 
Colonzl George Mason’s; then from there to 
Mrs. Thomas Lee’s, ‘‘the widow,’’ probably, of 
the elder Thomas Ludwell Lee, whose son of the 
same name was living at his father’s place, Belle- 
vue. Thomas Ludwell Lee, the younger, mar- 
ried Fanny, daughter of Robert Normeley Car- 
ter, of Sabine Hall, and removed later ta Coton, 
in Loudon County. At Chantilly, ‘‘Sally,”’ the 
statesman’s ‘“‘charming little daughter,’’ the 
‘little beauty’’ who presided so graciously at 
her father’s table, was then but fifteen. She 
married her cousin, Edmund Jennings Lee, one 
of the five sons of Colonel Henry Lee, of Lee- 
sylvania, and ‘a brother, therefore, of Attorney 
General Charles Lee, of Richard Bland Lee, a 
member of the first Congress under the Federal 
Constitution, and of ‘‘ Light-Horse Harry ’’ Lee. 


I ‘was in a 
quandary. I 
had been in a 
quandary for 
some time. I 
admired Miss 
Leslie and T 
admired Miss 
Hinckley, and I could not tell for which my 
heart beat the more truly; or rather—let me 
be honest—I could not tell which of these two 
beautiful women was the more admirable and 
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The latter, as has been said, was then living at 
Stratford, where his illustrious son, Robert Ed- 
ward Lee, was born. 

Other people and places young Shippen visited 
were William Fitzhugh at Chatham, near Fred- 
ericksburg ; Mann Page at Mannsfield, in the 
same neighborhood, he having married his 
cousin, Mary Taylor, a sister of Mrs. Francis 
Lightfoot Lee ; the Carters at Nomini Hall; the 
Byrds at Westover and the Blands at Cawsons. 
He had then reached the James River, if his 
programme was fully carried out, and from there 
he was to go to Green Spring, near Jamestown, 
a place associated with Sir William Berkeley 
and the Ludwells, to visit his uncle, William 
Lee. But we leave him, unfortunately, before 
he has gone further than Menokin, where his 
kind aunt is nursing him and ‘‘ John the Bap- 
tist,’’ the latter presumably our young gentle 
man’s valet, through a visitation of fever and 
ague. He had spent two days with General 
Washington and traveled a part of the way with 
Jefferson and Madison. ‘‘ Those charming men, 
Jefferson and Madison,’’ whose company, though 
it necessitated a more lavish expenditure, gave 
their fellow voyager such “‘ exquisite pleasure,” 
were on their way home from the seat of the 
Federal Government in New York to the enjoy- 
meut of the plantation life of Monticello and 
Montpelier. 


the better fitted to retain the affection which the 
appearance of either was calculated to inspire. 

We were all down at Newton’s for the Christ- 
mas holidays, and at the risk of seeming egotis- 
tical I will acknowledge thet I thought I had de- 
tected in the manner of both a naive and gentle 
interest in myself which made a choice on my 
part at once difficult and imperative. 

Did they note the struggle going on in my 
mind? Nothing in their manner betrayed it, 
and yet Ada Leslie must have been conscious of 
the fact that I spent one whole morning coasting 
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with her pretty rival, nor could Miss Hinckley 
have been ignorant that on Christmas eve Miss 
Leslie and I sat out three dances in the conserva- 
tory. But whatever they knew or however they 
felt, the calm smile of Ada Leslie remained un- 
disturbed, nor could I detect in Miss Hinckley’s 
more vivacious but scarcely less lovely regard, 
the shadow of any mistrust as she turned her 
mocking eye my way, or gave me, as she did at 
times, a shy, alluring smile which only needed a 
something—perhaps it was the withdrawal of Miss 
Leslie's presence—to make me her own forever. 

Meanwhile I had not allowed myself a word of 
admiration to either. I felt that chance—or 
should I say Providence?—would interpose to 
help me. And it did; but not in the manner I 
expected. 

Miss Leslie was an only child and her parents’ 
means were moderate. Miss Hinckley was an 
orphan and an heiress ; but this difference in the 
circumstances of the two did not in the least 
affect me. I am a wealthy man, and could 
afford to ignore all advantages on the part of my 
future wife but the possession of a noble charac- 
ter and keen sensibilities. 

It was evening, and we were all seated in the 
parlor. We had been playing games and Miss 
leslie’s face was flushed, making her look ex- 
tremely attractive. She was sitting opposite me, 
and I could not keep my eyes from her serenely 
poised head and exquisite features, though I was 
conscious that Miss Hinckley, for the first time 
since I had known her, seemed nervous and 
flitted about more uneasily than usual. Finally 
she came and sat down gayly close by Miss 
leslie’s side. In admirable contrast they looked 
at each other for an instant, and then both smiled. 
But I did not like Miss Leslie’s smile, beautiful 
as her lips were ; and, troubled slightly, I let my 
gaze wander to her companion, who never had 
looked more brilliant or more tenderly apprecia- 
tive, The next instant she was a dozen steps 
away, but I had noted the two faces in juxtapo- 
sition, and Thad also noted another thing. Miss 
Hinckley wore a sapphire brooch in the lace at 
her throat, As she rose to flit away Miss Leslie’s 
‘ve fell on it, and instantly I realized, either 
from the expression that passed over the latter’s 
face or from the deprecatory smile with which 
the heiress turned away, that Miss Leslie’s beauty 
owed nothing to adornment, and that the contrast 
between her severely plain attire and Miss Hinck- 
ley’s carelesg elegance, was as marked as that be- 
tween their two styles of beauty, and was possibly 
the more keenly felt. 

Just then a waltz was struck upon the piano. 
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We moved to engage our partners, and I was 
approaching—shall I say whom, or leave that 
small matter to your discernment ?—when, with- 
out warning, and certainly without anyone’s 
connivance, the electric light gave out and we 
were left in total darkness: 

An involuntary cry or two and the stopping of 
a dozen hurrying feet were followed by a momen- 
tary silence, during which a smothered cry arose 
which I was sure had escaped from Miss Hinck- 
ley ; then a renewed blaze of light shot up which, 
whether welcome or not to everyone there, cer- 
tainly served as a revelation to some of the most 
thoughtful persons present ; for, taken unawares 
by the sudden flash of light as they had already 
been by the sudden darkness, certain counte- 
nances revealed thoughts and betrayed emotions 
usually kept hidden under a conventional aspect, 
among which shone conspicuously the two young 
ladies of whom I have been speaking. 

They were, strange to say, again side by side, 
so that one glance sent in their direction included 
both. Miss Hinckley held her hand against her 
throat and looked frightened ; while Miss Leslie, 
as pale now as she had been rosy a moment be- 
fore, stood before her in an attitude utterly in- 
comprehensible to me, till I noticed that Miss 
Hinckley’s hand covered a throat devoid of the 
circlet of sapphires which had just sparkled there, 
and caught one fleeting glance of her eye, which 
sped, as if against her will, to Miss Leslie’s right 
hand hanging closed at her side, 

Though the pretty brunette did not know it, 
that glance and the suspicion it woke was like 
a barbed arrow in my breast. I reeled and might 
have betrayed myself if Miss Hinckley, flashing 
her gaze my way, had not given me an imploring 
look and burst into a merry laugh. 

“Oh, what fun!’ she cried. ‘A ghostly 
hand, thrust through the dark, has robbed me 
of my sapphires! I cannot imagine why,’’ she 
went on naively, ‘‘ except to give me an oppor- 
tunity to guess the borrower. Was it you, Mr. 
Forsyth ?”? she inquired of a gentleman at her 
left, with a coquettish turn of her body away 
from Miss Leslic, which brought her skirts be- 
tween our eyes and Miss Leslie’s rigid right hand. 

‘*No,’’ was the rather chilling response from 
the startled Mr. Forsyth ; ‘‘I do not appropri- 
ate my neighbor’s property in that way.’ And 
his eye, followed by that of every other person 
in the room, flashed to her throat and the bits 
of torn lace that hung there. 

Immediately, and with great tact, Miss Hinck- 
ley rose to the occasion. Stepping into the midst 
of the crowd, she cast her brightest glances hither 
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and thither, crying with the most careless air im- 
aginable : 

‘Button! Button! Who has the button ?”’ 
And making a merry game of the whole matter, 
‘she ran from one to the other, seeking in hand 
and pocket for the missing gem, till suddenly 
she cried out : 

“There! I heard it fall! Draw back, every- 
one of you, and let me find it on the floor.”’ 

We all drew back ; but though she, and after- 
ward the whole party, searched the floor with 
great care the missing trinket was not found, and 
the affair began to look serious, notwithstanding 
her evident desire to laugh it off as a joke. Some 
one, I forget who, cried out that the doors should 
be closed and everyone searched. But, with an 
indignant flush, she declared that she would 
rather lose fifty sapphires ; and reaching out her 
hand to Miss Leslie, gave her such a smile that 
my heart bounded in my bosom, and I could 
hardly contain my admiration of the lovely spirit 
she showed. 

‘¢ Let us forget all about it!’ she cried ; and, 
drawing a camellia from a bouquet nearby, she 
held it out to Miss Leslie. ‘‘Please hide my 
torn laces with this,’? she murmured, with a 
seeming confidence in that lady which, alas! 
could not deceive me. ‘‘I consider it a happy 
exchange ; don’t you?”’ 

Her upturned face, so candid and yet so ap- 
pealing, demanded an answer. I saw Miss 
Leslie hesitate, but she had the courage of de- 
spair, and smiling in a cold way that was evidently 
not new to her, the pallid beauty replied, as she 
tucked in the flower at the other one’s bidding : 

“‘T always have preferred flowers to gems ; 
but that is not the reason I never wear jewels. 
You, who can wear either, will be always ad- 
mired, whether ornamented with the one or the 
other.”’ 

Many thought the sarcasm uncalled-for, but I 
well, what did I think? My mind was in 
such a whirl that I believe my only thought was 
this: Where has she hidden this circlet ; in her 
pocket or in her bosom? From the movement 
of her hands, which every now and then stole un- 
consciously to her breast, I judged it to be in the 
latter place, and my heart turned cold as I 
watched her and marveled at the cupidity or— 
God help her !—the possible necessity which had 
driven her to so rash an act. 

But whatever my thoughts, they were soon di- 
verted by my interest in Miss Hinckley, who for 
the rest of the evening made every effort possible 
not only to suppress all evidence of her own sus- 
picion, but to ward off every expression of such 
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on the part of others. She even sought in an 
innocent way to deceive me as to the state of her 
feelings, and spoke with such warmth of Miss 
Leslie’s character and lovely disposition that, had 
I not received an insight into her thoughts at the 
moment the lights went up, I should have found 
it difficult to believe that the woman she praised 
was not all she tried to paint her. The others, 
who, perhaps, had not seen all that I had, were 
temporarily influenced by her, but when we 
came to break up and separate for the night I 
saw more than one eye flash toward Miss Leslie 
in a way she evidently found it hard to meet, 
notwithstanding her calm temperament and the 
self-possession of her manner. 

It was a relief when she left the room, nor was 
I surprised when one of the boys whispered in 
my ear: 

‘Strange business this about the sapphires. 
Makes a fellow feel queer. Do youknow, Brandt 
says he saw Miss Leslie’s hand dropping from 
Miss Hinckley’s throat when the lights went up? 
But I don’t think it right to hint any such thing 
as that about a pretty girl, do you? Rather 
they’d think I did it myself.”’ 

At which I turned on him, but what I said I 
do not remember, for my own thoughts were ina 
whirl, and I was anxious to have it out with my- 
self alone. But before I could leave the room 
another fellow came uptome. “Feel likea thief, 
eh?’ he cried. ‘‘ Pleasant, isn’t it? We ought 
to have insisted upon turning our pockets inside 
out before anybody stirred from his place.” 

““We can do it now,’’ I suggested. 

‘*No,’? said he, ‘‘for some of us have left the 
room.”’ 

Miss Leslie was the only one who had gone out. 

’ Meanwhile Miss Hinckley was looking more 
and more distressed. She seemed to feel what 
was said around her, and, though she did not 
venture any remark, her looks were eloquent and 
full of entreaty. Finally she herself rose, and, 
taking advantage of the stir which immediately 
followed, I drew nearer to her side. 

‘“Good night,’’ I whispered, and held out my 
hand. 

She let her own drop into it, and the color 
which at that moment dyed her cheeks was be 
witching to behold. 

“Do not let the loss of the sapphires distress 
you,”’ I murmured. ‘ There is—there must he 
some mistake. To-morrow you will find the 
brooch lying on your bureau.”’ 

She smiled, opened her lips, but immediately 
cut short any words she was on the point of 
uttering. 
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“Never speak of the sapphires again,’’ she en- 
treated. ‘If my presence of mind had been 
greater this scandal might have been averted. I 
am shocked at my own want of self-possession. 
I should never have acknowledged their loss. I 
should have said that I took them out myself. 
Do you think if I had another brooch made 
exactly like it I could induce people to believe it 
was all a play on my part to frighten them? I 
should be so glad to—to——’”’ 

“Hush ”’ I begged, for her lips were trembling 
and her eyes filling with tears. ‘‘No deceit 
should be used to cover up guilt. The matter, 
unpleasant as it is, cannot be bettered by any 
action on your part.’? And though the words 
were feeble she seemed to gather strength from 
them, for her countenance brightened and the 
look she cast me was full of gratitude and love. 

Yes, I can say that word now, for my own 
feelings had at last asserted themselves, and it 
was to my expression of affection in look and 
smile that her own responded so naively. I 
loved her and was brooding over the pleasure of 
knowing my own heart, when I suddenly found 
myself in the hall and in the presence of Ada 
Leslie, 

She was standing at the foot of the stairs, and 
she turned slightly when she saw me advance ; 
and never had I seen her look so winning. But 
her face hardened as I drew near her, and it was 
witha constrained air that she greeted meat last. 
Had she read my feelings in my countenance? 

“Tam going away,’’ she said; ‘‘ good-by, 
Mr. Outhwaite.’ 

“Going away?’ I could not refrain from 
repeating her words. ‘‘O, Ihopenot. That — 
that is——”’ I stammered, as I saw her pale face 
flush and brighten, ‘would it be wise for you to 
&» just now—in a hurry—and without——” I 
could not proceed ; I felt as if every word were an 
insult, in face of the chill surprise in her look and 
manner, 

“Without what 2” 
eyes with evident effort. 

“Without adieux to all your friends,’’ I re- 
sponded feebly. Icould not speak my thought ; 
no, not if I had seen the sapphires glittering 
through her clinched fingers. 

“Thave made all the adieux I think proper,”’ 
she said ; and with a slight smile that was almost 
dreary in its sadness she bent her head and sped 
swiftly up stairs. 

Agitated, unnerved and sadly at a loss as to 
whether or not I should inform Miss Hinckley of 
this sudden departure, I stood for a few minutes 
tn debate with myself and then proceeded slowly 


she asked, meeting my 
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tomy room. After what I had seen I did not 
think Miss Hinckley would wish to hinder Miss 
Leslie from going. 

Next morning gossip was rife. Miss Leslie 
had taken an early train, and rumor had it that 
she intended to proceed at once to Europe with 
some relatives who had lately taken passage in 
the Etruria. The sapphires were not forthcom- 
ing, and even Miss Hinckley looked a trifle pale 
as she met the eyes of her fellow-guests assembled 
at the breakfast table. But when, the meal over, 
we separated into groups, Ihad the pleasure of 
hearing her try to vindicate her friend again and 
in a way I never forgot. She was in the billiard 
room and I was in the small hall adjacent to it, 
and they had been annoying her with questions 
and uttering surmises which were evidently most 
painful to her. At last she spoke. . 

‘*Good people,’’ said she, ‘‘I know what you 
mean, and Iam going to answer you once and 
for all. I don’t believe Miss Leslie took my 
sapphires ; I lost them, or someone—it felt like 
a man’s hand—tore them away in joke and then 
was afraid to return them after all the fuss that 
was made. I won’t have it that a woman—a 
friend of mine—could or would do such a thing, 
and anyone who presumes after this to mention 
Miss Leslie to me as having any connection with 
this matter must expect to make an enemy of 
me. As forthe matter itself I shall never discuss 
it again with anybody.”’ 

That day Miss Hinckley and I became en- 
gaged. 

We had been married three months. Barring 
a few caprices my wife was adorable, and I was 
reveling in my happiness, when one morning, in 
passing down Fifth Avenue, I met Brandt. The 
words with which he accosted me were peculiar. 

“ Look here, Outhwaite,” said he, ‘“ how came 
your wife to order the electric lights put out at 
Newton’s last Christmas? Was that part of the 
fun?” 

‘“What fun?’ I gasped, knowing Brandt to 
be a solid’ sort of fellow who would not venture 
on any such remark without good reason. 

“Why, all that fun about the missing sap- 
phires! Your wife has explained to you, of 
course.” 

“My wife?’ I began. But the shock which 
his words had given me must have shown itself 
in my face, for his manner suddenly changed, 
and without waiting for me to proceed he hur- 
riedly observed : 

“It’s of no consequence, of course. The sap- 
phires were stolen from her, undoubtedly, but 
hearing from the man in charge there that Mrs. 
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Outhwaite tipped him to suddenly lower the 
lights that night, I thought that she might have 
been at the bottom of the joke herself; and that 
Miss Leslie—— But, no matter; I have not 
much curiosity, and it’s all right, of course, since 
Mrs. Outhwaite has said nothing to you about 
it”? And he had passed me and was far down 
the street before I could find a word in reply. 

All right ! Of course it was all right, but I was 
greatly shaken up by this discovery (if discovery 
it was), and walked back in a sort of blind daze 
to the Waldorf, where my wife and I were then 
staying. Hester would certainly be able to ex- 
plain herself, or I should find that the man down 
at Newton’s had lied ; but, for all that, the day 
was overshadowed for me, and I dreaded, as well 
as longed, to mect my wife. 

I found out at the office that she was not in 
her room, and thinking she might be in the par- 
lors I strolled through them. In the Turkish 
room I paused. A lady was standing in one of 
the windows, looking out. As I glanced at her 
she turned and I met the eyes of Ada Leslic. 

I must have flushed with the sudden dismay 
her presence caused me, for her countenance 
altered and she hesitated beforeadvancing. But 
in a moment she was at my side, saying quickly 
but firmly : 

‘¢This is a happy chance, Mr. Outhwaite. It 
seems that I have a character to vindicate. Do 
you believe or does your wife believe that I am 
responsible for the loss of her sapphires ?”” 

Startled, I looked at her in undisguised dis- 
tress. Her eyes met me with such truth in 
their depths and her face looked so pure and 
candid. 

‘“My wife,’? I emphasized, ‘‘has always de- 
clared that the very suspicion of such a thing was 
obnoxious to her. I v 

“You need not tell me what your opinion is,”’ 
said she; ‘I saw that there was something 
amiss with you that night, though I was far from 
suspecting what, or I should not have left the 
house so abruptly. I never dreamed that anyone 
was associating me with the loss of Miss Hinckley’ s 
cirelet. My thoughts were on another theme, and 
though any words of mine must fail to be con- 
vincing at this late day, I beg you to believe that 
T have too little liking for jewels to accept them, 
even as gifts, Convince your wife of that fact, 
and, if possible, your friends. That I have but 
just heard of the suspicion attached to my name 
accounts for the fact that my denial comes at so 
late a day.’? And, with another of her slight 
bows, she was gliding away, when with an irre- 
sistible movement I held out my hands, crying, 
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‘“‘Miss Leslie! Miss Leslie !’’ in a tone, the 
force and fervor of which I was far from recog- 
nizing till I encountered my wife’s eyes survey- 
ing me from an open doorway. 

‘“You have met that woman again,” she 
hoarsely whispered, advancing to my side as the 
other flitted into the hall. ‘‘ You came to this 
hotel on purpose, and———”’ 

‘Be quiet,’’ I muttered. ‘‘See! you are at- 
tracting attention. Come to our room and we 
will talk about Ada Leslie. I have not thought 
of her in three months, but such language as 
this would compel me to think of her if I were 
as indifferent to her as I have hitherto been ab- 
sorbed in you.” 

My wife’s face grew scarlet, but she said no 
more till the door closed onus, Then she turned 
upon me in a frenzy of passion. 

‘“You love her!’’ she cried ; ‘‘ you have al- 
ways loved her. If it had not been for what you 
thought she did at Newton’s you would have 
married her instead of me. Acknowledge it !” 
she shrieked, with an utter loss of self-control, as 
astonishing to me as it was painful. 

‘¢Hester,’? I urged, with a cold sinking of the 
heart, new to my experience and dreadful in its 
forewarning of future unhappiness, ‘‘ what has 
there been in my conduct as a husband to war- 
rant you in any such attack as this. I did ad- 
mire Miss Leslie, but I also admired you, and 


when I saw such evidences at that time of a 


lovely generosity in you, I could not help my 
heart from making the choice which it did. 
Where is that generosity now, Hester? Why 
show such hatred for one so utterly removed from 
us as Miss Leslie is now.”’ 

The lips which hitherto I had only seen 
wreathed with smiles, stiffened into a cruel line 
that was like poison to my heart. 

‘Do you call her removed when any moment 
she may start up between us as she did to-night, 
and leave you standing like a stone, with a look 
on your face such as you have never given to me 
even when you professed to love me most pas- 
sionately.” 

‘Miss Leslie had just asserted her innocence 
in connection with the loss of your sapphires, 
and naturally my face wore an expression of in- 
terest and surprise.’’ 

‘Ah, that was it !’? she sneered. ‘¢ Well, Miss 
Leslie had a right to her words, no doubt ; but 
she can’t prove them while I keep the brooch 
that ruined her in my possession. In the world’s 
eyes she will always be a thief, and you——” 

‘Good Heavens !”’ I cried, seizing her by the 
hands in my sudden agony of doubt and fear. 


“MISS HINCKLEY HELD HER HAND AGAINST HER THROAT AND LOOKED FRIGHTENED.’’ 


“You do not mean to say you have that brooch ; 
that you never lost it; that you let an innocent 
girl?” 

“T let!” she interjected, allowing more and 
wore of her real nature to escape into view as 
she felt her hold upon me slipping. ‘‘T did not 
lt. You know that you yourself commended 
me for the persistence with which I tried to avert 
Sispicion from this amiable lady.” 

“ Mter you had given her one tell-tale glance,” 
I retorted, | 

“Yes,” she laughed, in a low but indeserib- 
able way, “after that.?? 

I was so appalled by the position in which I 
found myself that I lost all instinct of consid- 
tration or mercy, 

“Hester,” I demanded, ‘how came the brooch 
be torn from your neck ?” 
mee neither blenched nor sought to evade me. 

I tore it out myself,’’ she replied. ‘I loved 
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you and took the only way I knew to make you 
mine.”’ 

‘“And Miss Leslie? How came her hand to 
be raised toward your throat ?”’ 

*¢Oh, that was simple. I whispered to her as 
soon as I could find her in the dark that I had a 
surprise in store for her, and taking her hand in 
mine I laid it on a little trinket which I had 
fastened to my neck by astring. Being a ring, 
she started perceptibly, and when I murmured 
in her ear ‘His ? she let her hand fall as if it 
had been palsied. At’ that instant the light 
flashed up.”’ 

Aghast at a duplicity for the recognition of 
which her maddest caprices had been unable to 
prepare me, I stammered out: ‘‘So the whole 
thing was a plan !’ and dropped her hands, feel- 
ing as if I could endure their contact no longer. 

With a shiver she seemed to recover herself. 

“ Oh!’ she moaned, ‘‘ what have I done? I 
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have lost your love by my frankness ; and what 
have I gained ? Not even revenge on the woman [ 
hate. Henceforth you will always be contrasting 
her innocence with my guilt. But you can say 
nothing. Tam your wife, and x 

“¢TIester,’? I here broke in, ‘‘ where is that 
brooch? Let me see it.”’ 

But she was in too much mental misery to heed 
me. Ter eyes flashed involuntarily toward a 
little casket standing on her bureau, but when 
they returned to my face there was no other ex- 
pression in them than the pleading of a lost soul 
on the verge of utter misery. 

“Oh, Arthur,’’ she moaned, ‘‘my heaven is 
slipping from me and you do not seem to care. 
It was your love I wanted—your love. For that 
surely a woman might sin a little when she was 
prepared to reward a man as I have rewarded 


you. See, these are the hands you have kissed a 
hundred times; take them to your breast and 
say 

But I was intent upon the brooch, Loosening 
her arms, which she had thrown about me in her 
despair, I stepped quickly to the casket, seized it, 
broke it open on a marble-topped table that stood 
nearby, and emptied out its contents. 

There was a ring amongst them and there was 
a brooch, the latter incrusted with sapphires. 

“Ts this the one?’ I asked, holding it up 
before her. 

She gasped, choked and tried to shake her 
head, but her eyes betrayed her. 

““Come,’’ said I, ‘we will take it ourselves 
to Miss Leslie. I am = determined she shall 
know before she sleeps that it has never been 
out of your possession.”’ 
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But at this the misery in my wife’s eves 
changed quickly to a living terror. 

“You will tell her??? she gasped. 

* Yin will tell her,’’? I corrected. “And you 
will tell others,’ I added, determined to fix her 
duty plainly and inexorably before her, while my 
own courage lasted and the frenzy of the hour 
ave us both strength. ‘¢T will never, for the 
sake of your honor or my own, let the suspicion 
of theft cloud the life of one so pure and inno- 
cent as Miss Leslie. To-night she shall know, 
but to-morrow——” 

I paused, startled. My wife had made a leap 
aml snatched the jewel from my hand. In 
anether moment it was lying amid the hot coals 
of the fireplace, 

“There is my answer,’? said she. ‘TI will 
never confess to her or toanyone. You are mine 
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and Iam yours, and what Ada Leslie could not 
do before our marriage she shali not do now. 
We are one ; do you hear ?—one !’” 

But I had already snatched the brooch from 
the fire. Seeing it fall on the edge of the grate, 
she gave one bound, tripped in her skirts, and 
falling into the blaze, was all afire in a moment. 
T caught her back, crushed her, burning as she 
was, against my breast, and shrieking aloud for 
help, sought to stifle the flames. But in her 
agony she had swallowed them, and—— 

That picture? Oh, that is the portrait of my 
second wife. A good woman, sir, as good as 
she is beautiful. If it were not for her I could 
never have summoned up courage to tell this 
story. 

This Mrs. Outhwaite never wears jewels. 


IN LOMBARDY. 


By Lena L. PEPPER. 


Mitan, September 8th, 18—. 

Dear Mapenine : The little missive you ‘‘ flung 
to the breeze,” after a two weeks’ journey o’er 
land and water, reached me about a week ago. 
It hore about it the signs of the dissipation of 
trivel, and must have enjoyed a rough sea voy- 
ave. Its outside covering gave every token of hav- 
ing passed through a serious siege of mal de mer. 
Thandled it tenderly and sympathetically, for it 
is not so very long ago that I was there myself. 

Will you never be satisfied? You kept me 
busy writing all summer when I would have 
preferred spending the whole time dreamily, 
lazily enjoying dolee far niente, and now you want 
me tokeep you posted on what goes on in Lom- 
hardy this winter. I believe the glamour of the 
clonel's natty uniform has spread across the 
oan, and you are another victim. 

Things have not adjusted themselves yet. It 
‘ems as if we all still desired to wake up in the 
toming and look out of the window on a blue 
lake and misty mountains. Or, in the evening, 
todnift up and down on the lake while tuneful 
Volees go ringing, wavering and sighing over the 
waters, To add to our discontent, letters come 
telling how the other girl is following in our foot- 
“eps, is occupying the little grotto on the upper 
terace, which we considered sacred to ourselves, 
8 sitting on our balcony, enjoying our views, 
‘sing our model, and oh, misery ! that boat-ride 
thetich bachelor count at the foot of the moun- 


tain promised us has been taken by her. How 
soon our niches are filled, and we forgotten ! 
But oh, the base and perfidious man! He 
was all attention and devotion that lovely 
morning he took us in his little yacht so swiftly 
across the lake. We landed and climbed to 
the tomb of the Castelbarcas, that looked like a 
little white temple from our villa. And on the 
way back the little black-eyed niece scorned all 
our overtures of friendship, and then openly and 
aboveboard went over to Jack Wayne, put her 
arms around his neck and kissed him. I do not 
think he appreciated it as he would if he and 
she had both been ten or fifteen years older. 
Then the count promised us a long trip on his 
new naphtha launch as soon as it should arrive, 
and now the other girl But these are remi- 
niscences, and you want news.of the present. 
Well, I met him yesterday. I was going down 
Via Monforte for a walk when I saw him ap- 
proaching in full regimentals, sword, striped 
tights, soldier’s cap, and all. He was animatedly 
chatting with a young soldier who was with him. 
I, for various reasons, would have preferred not 
mecting him, but he perceived me and with a 
nonchalant air crossed over and greeted me with 
a pleasant smile and cordial handshake. In 
contradiction of my fears the meeting was abso- 
lutely free from embarrassment. Each was ap- 
parently as unconscious of what had oceurred 
during the summer as though it had not been, 
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We chatted a few moments and then, refusing 
his proffered company, I continued my walk. A 
few moments later I regretted I had refused him 
permission to accompany me, for coming up from 
Porta Vittorio I encountered Isabel’s mother ! 
They have taken apartments down near the Bas- 
tioni, and so, within a radius of a five minutes’ 
walk, dwell Isabel, her mother and myself— 
three admirers of one handsome uniform. 


September 18th.—Our surroundings here are 
not so pleasant, perhaps, as they 
were during the summer, but one 
cannot expect to have blue skies 
and rippling waters to look at all 
the year round. The street is nar- 
row and the buildings so high 
that from my window I have a 
broad field for observation. Im- 
mediately opposite, every evening 
at sunset, as the chimes of San 
Carlo are ringing, I see a_ tired 
woman with a sweet Madonna 
face carefully making her bed 
and putting her room in order. 
There are no easy chairs scattered 
about and no carpet on the stone 
floor ; only a table of the rough- 
est kind, on which stands a half- 
burned candle. The bed linen is 
of the coarsest, but always clean. 
Around the room are sitting bask- 


ets of eggs. I can see it all through the cur- 
tainless windows. Immediately below is the 
shop where she and her jolly faced, black-eyed 
husband are busy all day long and until late at 
night, selling bowls of black coffee, milk, butter, 
eggs and cheese, and tempting dishes of sorbetti. 

Next to them is the room of a thrifty young 
baker and his wife. The baker has the typical 
Italian face—olive skin, black eyes, black mus- 
tache and hair. Every morning he goes down 
early and opens the shop for the morning trade, 


THE MARKET-PLACE. 


while the bride of a year 
puts the room in order 
when she, too, takes her 
place in the shop. I 
think, though more than 
a year since their marriage, 
the honeymoon has searce- 
ly waned, for the other 
day, when there was n0 
one in the store, the wile 
went up and affectionately 
put her arms about her 
husband’s neck. I turned 
my head guiltily away, for 
I knew she thought herself 
free from observation. 
Into the baker's shop 
at all hours go the peasants 
for their coarse bread, 
which they take in their 
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he turn around in, the daily 
j} meals are cooked. And 
at regular hours every day 
the merchant takes his 
place in the doorway with 
a great plate of risotto, 
meat, potatoes, cabbage, 
tomatoes and squash 
cooked together, polenta, 
or macaroni. He lives 
well, does the little mer- 
chant, and he is not 
ashamed to have all the 
world know ; it and sohe 
takes his place in the 
doorway and eats his 
meals in the public view. 

Recently he has decided 
to add a new article to his 
store of merchandise, 
Narcisse was sitting on 
the balcony the other 
evening, when she called 
to me to come out. There 
was excitement across the 
way; the little merchant’s shop was full, that is, there 
were six people in it and several more on the walk out- 
side. The shelves had been taken down from one side and 
a long bath-tub sort of trough introduced into the shop. 
The trough was partly filled with purple grapes, and in the 
midst of them, stamping up and down in his bare feet, was 
the merchant. A day or two afterward, as a bid for future 
patronage, we received a bottle of wine from the merchant 
across the way. 

These are some of the neighbors opposite. There are 
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shop, and get a bowl of warm 
coffee into which they break 
. But the neighbor. who 
amuses us most of all, per- 
ui haps, is the fruit and vege- 
rn table merchant next door to 
the milk shop. His store is 
hot much wider than an or- 
aa dinary doorway, and extends 
back about three yards, Each 
side is lined with shelves, 
Which are filled with fruit 
and vegetables, leaving a nar- 
5 TOW centre aisle in which to 
Pas in and out. The further 
end of the shop has been 
partitioned off and used as a 
place of residence for the fam- 
lly during the day. In. this 
diminutive apartment, which 
# lage enough, really, to eee 
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others—the fat butcher, whose pretty wife keeps 
the poultry store; the tobacconist’s, where we 
purchase our postage stamps and salt—a woman 
and a parrot. Of the neighbors above, below 
and at each side of us I know nothing. 


October 3d.—Last evening Narcisse, Captain 
Morelli and father went to the opening of an an- 
tiquary shop. I preferred remaining at home, 
thinking to enjoy an hour of solitude. I was on 
the balcony gazing over at the butcher and _ his 
wife, who were seated in a broad window looking 
down into the street and chatting with friends on 
the pavement below. Occasionally in the semi- 
darkness I could see the husband’s arm steal 
over and caressingly clasp his wife’s waist. 
Whether it was their evident pleasure in each 
other’s society or my own solitary loneliness I 
do not know, but I began to wonder if I did not 
regret the termination of that episode last sum- 
mer, Just at that moment the maid, Ernesta, 
touched me on the shoulder, to arouse me from 
my dreaming, and announced the colonel. 

We chatted awhile on indifferent topics, and 
then, probably moved by the felicity of the couple 
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opposite, the colonel grew confidential. He be. 
gan to pity his own forlorn state and then drifted 
into the romantic courtship of his dead wife. 
Seven years ago—it was eleven the last time he 
told me—he had first seen her at the opera house 
at the first presentation of one of Verdi’s operas. 
The house was crowded and everyone was en- 
thusiastically watching and applauding the per- 
formance, but after he had once caught a glimpse 
of the beautiful face opposite, the performance 
and the people were as nothing to him; he saw 
nothing but the face with the starry eyes and 
lovely brow. Once or twice she glanced at him, 
and then the long lashes drooped over the eyes 
and the face was flooded with scarlet. He hada 
white rose buttonhole bouquet and, seeking her 
carriage after the performance was over, he 
placed the rose on the cushioned seat. As her 
mother and herself entered the carriage he saw 
her pick up the rose and place it in her bosom. 
That was the beginning of their courtship. Their 
married life was not of long duration, and hesaw 
but little of his wife, for he was ordered about 
from one place to another and she was too deli- 
cate to travel. Being an only child she was al- 
most inseparable from her mother, and s0 little 
did he see of her that he felt as though 
he scarcely knew her. At one time 
he was stationed at Piacenza for a few 
days, and he telegraphed for her to 
come to him. Just as he was about 
to send the telegram the awful 
thought came to him, ‘What if 
her mother should come, too?” and 
so he added the words, “come 
alone.” The train was late, and 
with a lover’s impatience he paced 
up and down the platform. But at 
last it came and he rushed to meet 
and embrace his wife. His mother 
in-law was the first person to step 
from the train ! 

All this I heard as I sat on the 
balcony, and much more, but the 
light of the moon had been obliter- 
ated by the brilliant glow of an 
electric light and I was not as sen 
timental as I might have been. I 
wondered if there had not been 4 
coat of arms and an ancient crest 
the carriage panels, and silver , 
pings and powdered footmen, 2 
would have placed the rose 0m " 
cushioned seat; if the young wor: 
an with the bewildering eyes ® 
snowy brow had entered a common 
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every-day frane-an-hour cab, would she have 


found a white rose there? 


Octoher 29th.—Y our letter of reproaches is be- 
foreme. You say I do not tell you half. Let 
me ask you a question : Do you think it is wise 
to put all one’s secrets down on paper? I am 
hot Weaving a romantic story of a fictitious per- 
sonage like Marjorie Daw, expecting to tamely 
fay at the end, ‘There is no such person.’’ 
There is such a person as the colonel, and there- 
fore I must be brief in my references to him. 

The great event of the day was the funeral 
services of the archbishop. He was a great and 
agood man, and much beloved here in the city. 
The cathedral was draped in mourning, the bus- 
ines houses were closed, and everyone united 
in paying respect to his memory. The houses 
along which the procession was to pass were re- 
quested by the municipality to drape their win- 
dows and balconies. Last evening Ernesta told 
ws that the porteress said we must put out 
mourning. We demurred at receiving orders from 
the porteress, but were informed she was going to 
drape her windows, and we ought to drape ours. 

This morning in the gray dusk of a foggy at- 
mosphere the bell rang, and thinking it was the 
cook, Marguerita, I got out of bed and went to 


the door. Opening it and seeing a man there, I 
hastily closed it again. A little later Marguerita 
came and brought in a lot of mourning drapery, 

‘Whence did that come ?’”’ I asked. 

‘Oh, the man brought it,”’ she replied, care- 
lessly. 

‘* But we have ordered no mourning.”’ 

‘Well, he brought it, anyway, because you 
ought to drape the balcony for the great arch- 
bishop,’’ she answered, calmly opening the win- 
dow and beginning to arrange the folds of cloth 
about the railing. 

‘*Marguerita, close that window and put that 
drapery aside,’’ Narcisse said, as sternly as she 
could. The girl sullenly obeyed. 

The bishop was a great man, but he was not 
of our nation or religion, and we did not know 
if it was the proper etiquette to assume these 
public symbols of mourning. We searched 
through the regulations but received no light on 
the subject. We finally concluded that if it cost 
ten francs to drape the balcony it would be per- 
fectly proper, but if it cost twenty it would not. 
The drapery man was summoned and questioned. 

‘Seventeen francs,”? said he. ‘Ten,’ said 
we. ‘‘Sixteen,’’ said he. ‘Fifteen’’—and at 
last ‘‘ ten.”’ But we would have no drapery in 
the office window ; we were sure that would not 
be proper. 
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‘But it is your business to 
see there is no dust on anything, 
and instead of cleaning the dust 
off you go and get this old rag 
and hang it out of the window— 
the office window !”’ 

My words were not much, but 
my tones were supposed to be ter- 
rible. Glancing back, as I was 
leaving the kitchen, I saw the 
maids smiling significantly at each 
other. They had been victori- 
ous, and American citizens had 
mourned from balcony and win- 
dow for their beloved archbishop. 

About the time we thought the 
procession would arrive at the 
cathedral, where services were to 
be held, Narcisse and I, together 
with a young California professor 
and his wife, went up to see it 
approach. The steps and all the 
open space about the cathedral 
were crowded. With the con- 
fidence of ignorance and a small 
piece of paper bearing an official 
stamp, we forced our way through 
the crowd until we reached a 
solid line of soldiers guarding the 
entrance of one of the great doors. 

After the procession had all 


After the long procession, represented by entered, we were debating whether to take a walk 
Church and State, nobility and royalty—in the or go home when the colonel forced his way 


person of the Duke of Aosta 
into the office, where I be- 
held an old black skirt-lining 
hanging from the window. 
With it in my hand and 
anger in my heart I went 
to the kitchen, where the 
two maids were busy—the 
one washing the dishes and 
the other filling a plate with 
fruit and sweets from our 
larder, and which she in- 
tended, surreptitiously, — to 
carry down to her friend the 
porteress. 

“Who put this in the win- 
dow?” T asked, indignantly. 

“T did,”’ said Marguerita, 
glancing up from her dishes, 

‘And why ?”? 

“The window sill was 
dusty, and soiled our sleeves 
in leaning out.” 
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had passed, Iwent through the crowd and joined us. The profes 
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him pass down the narrow 
street I saw two figures ap- 
proaching from the Corso. A 
meeting was inevitable. The 
colonel paused as though to 
explain something—perhaps 
a broken engagement — but 
with heads erect and haughty 
air the two figures passed 
on down Via Monforte— 
Isabel and her mother. 


November 3d.— Yesterday 
we went to Pavia to see the 
Certosa. The plains of Lom- 
bardy looked as fresh and 
fair as in the summer time. 
You remember, perhaps, how 
the farms or cascine are gir- 
dled about by deep ditches 
or waterways, and these are 
lined along the edge by rows 


sor’s wife proposed that we all go to her hotel of stunted mulberry trees or tall poplars. They 
and have some refreshments in the garden under look very pretty and thrifty, but are not easy of 
the trees. We agreed to this, and the colonel access, as an American farm with its rail fence 


said he had half an hour to spare and 
could enjoy our society for that length 
of time, 

Military authority has more weight 
than anything else in Italy, and so it 
did not take us long to get through the 
mmense crowd, as, at a wave of the 
olonel’s hand, a path was immedi- 
ately opened for us. The colonel had 
sid he could spend half an hour 
with us. I decided that that half hour 
should be so pleasant he would not 
Know when it was gone. I succeeded, 
Nareisse surveyed me in amazement. 
She has since told me she did not 
know I could be so brilliant and at- 
tractive, and intimated that it would 
be a good thing if I were to cultivate 
those virtues a little more. 

The colonel glanced at his watch ; 
hot one half hour but two had gone, 
is face colored with embarrassment. 

Oh, colonel,” exclaimed, ‘you 
ive forgotten about your engage- 
ment!” “No wonder,” he replied, 
glancing at me. But he was very silent 
he accompanied us home. I was 
“ent also, There was no longer need 
of brillianey or wit. 


As I stood on the balcony watching 
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would be. I have found this out to my sorrow 
oftentimes when seeking to enter. Just inside 
these barriers I frequently catch a glimpse of a 
little church with a cluster of time-tinted houses 
nestling about it. But there is no convenient 
drawbridge over the miniature moat and no 
opening in the hedge of closely growing trees, 
with their interlacing network of vines, and I 
must, perforce, walk one, two or three miles 
before I can find an entrance. 

Everyone, as you know, who visits Northern 
Italy goes to see the Certosa, or old monastery, 
where lie the remains of the famous founder of 
the great Milan Cathedral—famous in this one 
respect, but infamous in so many others. The 
distance is about an hour’s ride from Milan on 
the steam cars. On reaching the station the Cer- 
tosa would be but five minutes’ walk if one could 
go, directly to it. But one cannot. The entire 
grounds are surrounded by a high stone wall, and 
it takes half an hour to walk around to the other 
side where the monastery stands. The scenery 
of the surrounding country as well as the gardens 
inclosed within the walk is beautiful. The soil 
of Italy seems to lend itself so easily to the influ- 
ence of the climate and the cultivating touch of 
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man, and everything springs up green and brie 

and blooming with ne "Thar Ge no a 
is used as a monastery, and does not now belong 
to the Church, but the State; no longer is it 
thronged with worshipers or filled with the fumes 
of incense ; but occasionally it is visited by the 
wandering tourist and permeated with the fra- 
grant odor of blooming flowers. A few monks 
are still left to guard it and show its treasures. 

It is generally supposed that the bones of the 
founder rest here, but I think I have seen a tra- 
dition somewhere to the effect that when the mau- 
soleum was finished and ready to receive the noble 
bones, it was forgotten where they had been tem- 
porarily placed. Gian Galeazzo di Conti was 
very generous with his remains : he left his heart 
to Spain, his intestines to Vienna and his bones 
to Italy. 

I was talking with an Italian one day about 
the number of convents and monasteries scattered 
about the country. I said I did not-see the need 
of them, and you could never guess what his 
reply was. He said they were places of refuge 
for people with unrequited love affairs, “Think 
what a misfortune it would be if these people 
were allowed to go at large!’ and he was so 
much in earnest that I dared not even 
smile. 


November 10th.—Milan is waking up 
from the dull, monotonous quiet of the 
summer season. The city has suddenly 
assumed a bustling activity that is in 
startling contrast to the past dullness. 
Several startling events have happened, 
and there’s more to follow. The Corsois 
daily crowded with fashionable soci- 
ety, and big sleeves and _ floating boas 
rival each other in an effort to monopo- 
lize the most space. The open-air cafés 
have retired indoors. The swells who 
formerly lounged under an awning of 
stars and stripes at the American Bar 
are now glued to the windows inside, 
from which post of vantage they can 
observe and criticise every handsome 
woman that passes. The aristocracy 
have almost all returned from their sum- 
mer villas; the maestri of singing and 
painting have come back from their lake 
and mountain resorts, and their victims 
are arriving from over the sea—tfron 
Russia, Germany and elsewhere. Verdi 
is here, Kalnoky is here, Sir Augustus 
Harris is here, and the king and queen 
are no further away than Monza. There 
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are rumors of war, of royal 
marriages, of dissolving cab- 
inets, and what not. Silver 
is as scarce as if the Sherman 
Bill existed just over the 
border land in France.  Cari- 
caturists picture men_ starv- 
ing with a five-frane note in 
their hands, and the mer- 
chants have resorted to pos- 
tage stamps to make change. 
“Bread and cheese and 
kisses,’ or rather bread and 
cheese and sugar, have all 
gone up, and so have lots of 
other things. And when I 
hear the little maid at my 
sile so frequently murmur 
“Signorina, ci vuole petro- 
lio?” I decide in future to 
write by the luminous light 
of a tallow candle. Petrolio 
at sixty cents a gallon ceases 
to be a necessity and becomes 
a luxury, 

The Dal Verme and lesser 
theatres are at their height, 
and will continue to dazzle 
and bewilder the public until 
the Scala season begins, when 
they will sink below the hori- 
zon to shine no more until the 
Scala closes, when they will 
again burst forth in splendor. 
Young composers are being féted and feasted and 
toasted until it is no wonder their heads are 
tumed, and they are assuming lordly airs and 
‘rogant ways not to the manner born. The 
Mpers teem with descriptions of the operas, and 
telegrams from the birthplaces of the composers, 
congratulating themselves on the honor conferred 
on them by so good, so brave, so illustrious a 
man being born there. And the good, the 
Ae and the illustrious man sends telegrams 
‘ck congratulating them for the same reason. 


December 15th.—Narcisse rather regrets her 
ete te accepting Captain Morelli’s attentions 
aT did and I think she wishes she had done 
ef ee dallied a little before consenting to 
the a ce ene We met both the captain and 

ee onel In the Galleria yesterday. They were 
Sen civilians’ clothes, and really you do 
wie a Ww what a difference it makes. They 

sumply ordinary-looking men. and the 
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colonel looked quite old without the rejuvena- 
ting attributes of the color and dash of his uni- 
form. We were both considerably disenchanted. 
Captain Morelli is begging Narcisse to hasten the 
day—not too far distant now—and Narcisse is 
trying to think of some way out of it. She has 
heard so much of Italian daggers and duels that. 
she is afraid to ask a release. I told her to in- 
troduce the captain to a prettier girl than herself, 
arrange some innocent little meetings between 
them, and then not to worry herself any more. 

I saw Verdi to-day. Of course I have seen 
him before, several times on the stage, receiving 
the plaudits of the people. But then he was 
more of a god than a man. To-day he was 
nothing but a plain, simple, ordinary man. A 
little unheroic, if I may say so, for he was where 
the most courageous of us views a bit of steel with 
terror. He was in the dentist’s chair and he 
winced and squirmed as much under the instru- 
ments of torture as you or I would have done. 
He was dressed in a very ordinary fashion and 
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had a great woolen comforter around 
his neck. His wife is a plain, sim- 
ple body, with no taste whatever in 
dress. She was fidgeting nervously 
about in the ante-room while waiting 
for her husband. 

And I have seen another celebrity 
to-day—no less a personage (?) than 
Ouida’s dog! We were invited, to- 
gether with the Russian princess, 
Tralinsky, to visit the studio of a 
young English artist. We found the 
studio quite a cozy little place with 
draperies, bric-a-brac and_ pictures 
most artistically arranged. The ar- 
rangement of the room, however, 
was not due to the artist, but to 
his friend and room-mate, Count 
Ondi. 

We looked at the water-color draw- 
ings—some of which I think I could 
improve—chatted, and then had tea. 
Count Ondi presided over the tea 
tray and brewed as delicious a cup of tea as 
ever I tasted. He is exceedingly elegant in ap- 
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pearance—slender, graceful and young. He is 
enjoying a dolce-far-niente sort of life, rambling 
about with the artist and imbibing Bohemian 
ways and habits that rather shock his family, 
which is an old and very exclusive one. 

The dog—the lion of the occasion—behaved 
just like any other dog. It barked at us when 
we entered, and refused to stop until it had 
sniffed and examined each one separately, and 
discovered there were no enemies. It refused to 
show off absolutely beyond the extent of sitting 
on its hind legs and asking for a lump of sugar. 
It is a small, white, long-haired dog, and is left 
in Count Ondi’s care while its mistress is visiting 
in England. Ouida, you know, is quite fond of 
dogs and young men. 

Last week Mme. Sacha took us to visit the 
studio of P , one of the most famous artists of 
the old school. He had not returned from a trip 
to Venice, but the coachman’s wife was there and 
favored us with a picture of herself and one of 
P The coachman is quite a mythical per- 
son and has not been seen by anyone for ten 
years ; it is said that he disappeared after a little 
monetary transaction between himself and the 
artist. But his wife staved on. Looking at the 
fair blond face, the large, well-dressed figure, one 
cannot help thinking thoughts. Such a state of 
morals always strikes the American visitor with 
wonder, Absolutely unembarrassed by her posi- 
tion, even condescending in her manner toward 
us, this woman entertained us as though she had 
been the legal wife and mistress of the mansion. 
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December 30th._— Narcisse has been acting on that 
advice of mine with quicker results than she at 
all anticipated or than are at all flattering. In fact, 
she is in quite a fury about it, and talks about the 
constancy of men with a bitterness that is ludicrous, 
considering her previous attitude. At one of her 
afternoon teas she contrived that Alice Linton, a little 
blond girl from St. Paul, should preside over the tea 
tray, and that Captain Morelli should hand the cups 
about to guests. In this way they were thrown more 
or less together, and Alice certainly did not let this 
opportunity for a lively flirtation pass. Her golden 
hair, pretty face and vivacious ways soon produced an 
impression, and the captain hovered about her like a 
moth about a candle. He even went to the extent of 
drinking a cup of tea himseif, in order to linger the 
longer in the smiles of the bewitching Alice. This 
was an evidence of complete infatuation, for the 
Italians hate tea. 

The holidays have passed much as they do in our 
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own land; there was much bustle 
and excitement, beautiful displays 
in the shop windows, family gather- 
ak ings and exchanging of gifts and 
* Bobb. .f é | good wishes. On Christmas morn- 
i ol i bid y aS 3 | ing curiosity took us to the early 
é morning service at the cathedral. I 
had expected that at this special 
service, when the bones of the vener- 
ated saint, Carlo Borromeo, were 
exposed free of charge, the place 
would be full, but it was not. In 
fact, the only time I have ever seen 
it full was during the funeral of 
the archbishop. But it is such a 
yast place and holds so many thou- 
sands of people that it is scarcely to 
be wondered at that it takes extra- 
ordinary events to draw people 
enough together to fill it. 

During the day our old white- 
haired porteress went ‘‘to spend 
her Christmas in Paradise,’’ as the 
CHURCH OF ST. AMBROSE, MILAN. servant told us. There was a sub- 
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dued air of excitement about the servants all day, 
and they were continually running to the balcony 
to watch for the little priest, with his candles and 
crosses, to come and perform the last services for 
the dying. Then all was over, and one of the 
great doors leading into the building was closed. 
You know, instead of using bows of crape and 
ribbon and flowers on the door to signify that 
there is death in a house, they simply keep one 
of the double outer doors closed. 

Narcisse and I went out to dine with an Amer- 
ican girl who is married to an Italian gentleman. 
She has quickly adapted herself to her husband’s 
country, and the dinner was a thoroughly Italian 
one, with its soups, macaroni, risotto, meats, 
mixed vegetable dishes, sabaione (eggs cooked 
in wine), red wine and champagne. It was a 
good dinner, and, what is better, did not cost any- 
thing, as everything on the table had been a 
free gift to the husband, who is an editor, There 
was one peculiar dish that had been cooking all 
day and looked like a stuffed pig’s leg. It was 
a Cremona sausage, and had been given to the 
editor in grateful remembrance for the loan of 
a pair of boots in a time of need. We had quite 
a jolly time. We told some American jokes which 
the Italian took in quite a tragic manner, and 
did not understand at all. Then he told some 
Italian jokes, and we were quite as stupid in see- 
ing the point. 

Narcisse and I finished up the day by going 
to an evening party, at which there were some 
of the lesser lights of the nobility—nothing 
higher than a count or countess. A box was 
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ri passed around containing 
™y numbers, and each one drew 
some half dozen or more. 
The numbers corresponded 
to the favors on a Christmas 
tree, which were called off, 
passed around and exhibited, 
creating the usual amount of 
fun. After that there was 
some light refreshment and 
dancing, and then—the day 
was done ! 


January 1st.—The postman 
brought a mysterious. little 
missive to father last night 
which, on being opened, 
proved to contain a poetical 
effusion which he was re- 
quested to give to his daugh- 
ter, Narcisse. It was a birth- 
day poem. Perhaps the metre was not quite 
right ; I am not well enough up in Italian poetry 
to judge about that, but the expressions were 
the perfection of elegance. Her eyes were like 
twin stars of night, her lips the petals of an open- 
ing rose, her cheeks the bloom on a ripe pome- 
granate, her hair the dusk of a summer night. 
The poet's poetical symbols seemed to give out 
just there, for he never mentioned her teeth. 
Tam so glad he is nota woman, or Narcisse 
would suggest one of my sketches as a retum 
of the courtesy. 

He is not a new admirer by any means, as he 
used to haunt the villa wherein we dwelt last 
summer. His first appearance there caused Nar- 
cisse no end of mortification. She had met him 
at the house of an Italian lady here in the spring, 
and as he was anxious to improve his English 
and she her Italian, they made an arrangement to 
talk together one or two evenings in the week. 
Her ‘twin stars of night’? and ‘‘rose-petal lips” 
seemed to have made instantaneous impression, 
for on the evenings when the conversation-lessons 
were not in progress there was a violin solo 
played under the balcony. The too-constant ad- 
miration became oppressive, and Narcisse discon- 
tinued the lessons on the plea of having to devote 
her evenings to the entertainment of her father 
and sister—an attention never before observable 
and when she went away for the summer she 
did not tell him where she was going. But the first 
Saturday night after her arrival, as she was prepar- 
ing to retire she heard the familiar violin beneath 
her window. She hastily put out her light and 
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finished her preparations for the night in the dark. 
She hoped that she might be mistaken, that it 
was some other violin, but it was not. The next 
morning she found the musician comfortably 
chatting with Mme. Sacha, with whom he had 
made friends on the score of being Narcisse’s 
friend. He stayed until Monday, and on the 
following Saturday came and brought his mother. 
The next Saturday Narcisse found it convenient 
to goup to Intra and spend a few days. During 
the time of Captain Morelli’s close attendance he 
kept away, only meeting Narcisse occasionally in 
her walks and casting such mournful, reproach- 
ful eyes on her that she said she always had the 
nightmare afterward. Now that Captain Morelli 
is transferring his affections to ‘‘ sweet Alice,’? he 
has returned and—taken to poetry ! 
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home if I request 
it. A sort of gen- 
eral utility man, 
you know. No, 
I think I do not 
intend to marry 
him, nor do I in- 
tend that Isabel 
shall. 

Our friendly 
relations were al- 
most severed the 
other day. We 
were out driving 
—father, Nar- 
cisse and I, when 
we met him on 


her 
i]. 
i 
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ANA, ARCHBISHOP OF MILAN, 
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LUIGI NAZARI DEI CONTI DI CALABI- 


ie “What are my intentions in regard to the 
yee! colonel’ I have none whatever. He is a very 
ris’ pleasant conversationalist, is quite grand-looking 
ie (in his uniform), and you know I always did ad- 
i mire handsome men. He is very convenient to 
Pr have as a cavalier, always dropping into one’s 
a little entertainments at the proper time and al- 
ba ways perfectly willing to escort any of the ladies 


the Corso and stopped to chat a few moments. 
There was a vacant seat in our carriage and I 
asked him to get in and drive with us. I 
wondered at the time that he should obey with 
such evident alacrity and pleasure. Later I 
found out, when an Italian acquaintance con- 
gratulated me on my engagement. It seems that 
in this country when a single gentleman drives in 
. public in the carriage with a young 
lady and her family it is the public an- 
nouncement of the engagement. I im- 
mediately sent for the colonel, not 
waiting for his usual five o’clock call. 
He came and said, in answer to my 
indignant accusation that he had 
knowingly placed me in a false posi- 
tion, that it was partly true, but the 
general public knew that American 
customs were different and therefore 
they did not judge our actions by the 
same standard. ‘And what if they 
did?” he said, ‘I would do it again 
if I had the opportunity, for I thor- 
oughly enjoyed that half hour’s engage- 
ment.’’? His audacity gained him par- 
don much quicker than a humble 
apology would have done. But I 
will think twice before I invite him 
to drive with us again, 

February 19th.—The great event of 
this month was the carnival. I have 
heard and read and been told that 
the carnival was a thing of the past : 
that it has seen its best days; that 
the pageant of this year could not hold 
a candle to that of former years. But 
not having seen any of those past 
glories, the present carnival with its 
multitudes of people, its varied and 
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gorgeous processions, its flying coriandoli and get- 
toni, its wild and exuberant gayety, seemed to me 
all that a carnival should be. Narcisse and I en- 
joyed it to the utmost, and got all the fun out of 
it we possibly could. The last Thursday and 
Saturday are the days when the frolic is the wild- 
est and maddest. Balconies and windows facing 
on the streets through which the procession was 
to pass were at a premium. We had three win- 
dows and our long balcony at our command, and 
decided to have no one but our friends. But 
when business acquaintances of father’s came 
and asked if they might not bring their wives 
(we afterward found this included their families 
and friends) we yiclded the windows, but re- 
served the balcony. We invited all the Amer- 
icans we knew, some Russian girls, some Ital- 
jans—among them the colonel, of course, al- 
though it was scarcely necessary, as he scems to 
come whenever he chooses—laid in a bushel of 
gettoni, and waited for the fun to commence, 
which it did about one o’cclock, with the ap- 
proach of the first wagon. 

The street was almost a solid mass of people 
as far as one could see in either direction. They 
were laughing and shouting and scrambling to 
catch the gettont (sweets wrapped in fancy 
colored papers) flung from the windows or the 
wagons, or dodging to avoid the showers of corian- 
doli (plaster of Paris, powdered and in small 
pellets) shoveled over them. We were part and 
parcel of it all, and became quite dextrous in 
catching the pretty getfont and sending it back 
with a sure aim. A party of officers in civilians’ 
clothes stationed themselves and began to fling 
the little colored messengers to attract our atten- 
tion. As soon as we recognized them we show- 
ered the sweets over them until they were obliged 
to scramble about quite lively in order to catch or 
keep out of the way of them. We were so en- 
grossed with this sport that we did not notice a 
grotesque wagon filled with masquers pushing its 
way along, and ere we knew it we were covered 
with the white coriandoli, 

About cleven o'clock Ernesta touched me on 
the arm and motioned me to come inside. The 
colonel had come and with him a slim voung 
man inamilitary uniform. He introduced him as 
“my boy. My boy! What did hemean? ITis 
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marriage did not take place more than eleven or 
twelve years ago, and this lad was certainly seven- 
teen or eighteen years old. My boy! Is this 
another phase of Italian life I am coming in con- 
tact with? But there was so much noise and 
confusion about that there was no time or oppuor- 
tunity to make inquires or to think about it 
much, in fact. ‘‘My boy’ stayed with us on 
the balcony the rest of the day, although the 
colonel sallied forth once or twice to see the fun 
and decorations in other parts of the city. 

In the evening we went down to Porta Genova 
to see the illuminations, which consisted of a 
grand and gorgeous display of Bengal lights ar- 
ranged in artistic fashion. I never before was 
in such an immense throng of people, and good- 
natured people at that. Later we went to the 
theatre to see Rossi in ‘King Lear,’’ and at one 
o'clock the day was over and we went to bed. 


. 


March 10th.—The colonel is gone. His regi- 
ment has been ordered to another part of Italy, 
and we will not see him again for a long time ; and 
I do not know who ‘my boy” is. A dozen 
times I started to ask, but every time my courage 
failed me, =? 

Isabel and her mother came to-day and we 
spent the whole morning chatting together. It 
seemed like old times before an Italian uniform 
came between us and we drifted apart. Isabel 
looked pale and a little thin, I thought, but 
nevertheless elegant in one of Ventura’s handsome 
gowns. Weare trying to go to the same place 
for our summer outing. I think, however, we 
can never be quite the old friends again. There 
will always be between us that little cloud, that 
one person whom we can never discuss together. 

I miss him horribly. Every afternoon at five 
o'clock I imagine I hear the clink of his sword as 
he comes springing up the stairs, and IJ glance 
up expeetantly waiting for Ernesta to open the 
door and usher in a handsome Italian cavalry 
officer. 

He told me to write. “ You know we are en 
gaged,” referring to that public drive, “ and itis 
perfectly proper for engaged people to corres- 
pond,”? and then once and once only—but never 
mind! Will I write? 
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CHAPTER XIV 


RS. GWYNNE started to her feet. 
A terrible dismay shot across her 
features. 


you fur fifteen years, mem.”’ 

Gabriel’s mother gasped, and 
clutched the back of the chair 
to save herself from falling. 

“And, mem, if you ever had a handkerchief 
you'd better find it now, ’cause you look terrible 
like faintin’,’’? persisted Kizzie, shrewdly ob- 
servant of the guilty terror in the woman’s whole 
appearance. ‘‘ He says his name is Rube Rob- 
ins, mem, an’ come right away.”’ 

“Yes, yes, Kizzie; I’ll come. Is that—that 
all he said ?”” breathlessly inquired Mrs. Gwynne, 
drops of moisture slowly gathering over her face. 

“Oh Lud! mem, he come with Mr. Trescott ; 
hecan tell you what he said,’’ and Kizzie hur- 
nied off to tell the news in the housekeeper’s 
room. 

Mrs. Gwynne stood rigidly still an instant, 
then flung her arms above her head in a gesture 
of wild despair, 

“Tsaid it was all over with us !’’ she ejacu- 
lated. “T said when everything was known it 
would be all over with us, and it is, Lord. It is 
over with us now.’? 

Staggering blindly about, the woman wrapped 
ashawl around her in ample folds. At the door 
she hesitated. Her hand groped tremblingly for 
the knob. Holding to the balustrade, Mrs. 
Gwynne descended to the hall, where Trescott 
still talked to the stranger. He noted the glit- 
terof amusement in the eye of the man when 
Mrs. Gwynne crept down the steps. He marked 
the yellow whiteness and petrified terror in the 
countenance of the woman. With a trivial ex- 
use, he turned abruptly away and shut himself 
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‘He says he ain’t set eyes on 


.— (CONTINUED). 


in the library. The lawyer heard their muffled 
tones in cautious converse. Soon afterward the 
drawing-room door closed upon them, and the 
pair were closeted within. Kizzie ventured down 
to the hall on a tour of inspection half an hour 
later.. She gave a little shriek when the long- 
haired stranger suddenly emerged from the draw- 
ing-room and tramped noisily out. 

“Lud, mem! He didn’t scare you to death !’’ 
she exclaimed. 

Apparently Mrs. Gwynne had in some degree 
recovered herself. She was still trembling and 
nervous, but not terror-stricken. 

‘‘He’s rich, Kizzie! awfully rich! and I’m 
going right off to see his folks in New York,” 
explained Mrs. Gwynne. 

‘He ain’t got no folks, mem,’’ declared Kiz- 
zie. 

“Dear, dear! I’m so flustered. Where is 
my handkerchief? I tell you I’m going to New 
York, and [ll buy silks and silks, and more 
grand things than you ever saw. He’s gone for 
the carriage standing down at the lodge. I’m 
going to-night,’’ volubly added Mrs. Gwynne. 

‘Well, mem, now you don’t say! Do, mem, 
buy yourself some handkerchers and summut to 
cover your legs,’’ adjured Kizzie. 

Mrs. Gwynne, however, made no longer halt. 
Rushing to her room Gabriel’s mother hurled the 
contents of clothes presses and drawers into ca- 
pacious trunks. The packing accorded with 
everything else she ever did. Slovenly as it 
might be the packing suited Mrs. Gwynne. She 
imbibed frequent draughts of the Castleton 
brandy, and tossed aside ignominiously the 
mourning worn for the old colonel. 

“Tt’s the best luck. I was always in luck. I 
told Gabriel not to do it, but he would. He’s 
ruined himself, but he hasn’t ruined me, hard- 
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hearted as he is,’’ she muttered, standing before 
the long mirror and surveying herself in great 
satisfaction. 

“Dear, dear! I am all ready—except——”’ 
Mrs. Gwynne glanced sharply around the cham- 
ber, then went to the massive bed post. Moving 
the trifoliate carving, Gabriel’s mother drew the 
packet from the concealed cavity. ‘‘He must 
take his chances. He has plenty of money. I 
can’t—no, I can’t leave this.’’ 

Pressing the spring the lid of the casket flew 
back. The great Castleton diamond reposed on 
its purple velvet bed. Its subtle, lambent, mys- 
terious radiance burning, glowing, scintillating, 
in a thousand tongues of weird fire, held the 
gaze of the woman like an evil spell. 

‘“‘Tt’s not safe ; there’s something awful about 
it!’ She closed the lid swiftly. Her luggage 
was carried down to the carriage. Without a 
word of farewell Mrs. Gwynne threw herself upon 
the rear seat of the vehicle beside the long-haired 
stranger. Without a pang of conscience Gabri- 
el’3s mother deposited the casket safely in her 
pocket. The carriage droveaway. Mrs. Gwynne 
and the old colonel’s gem had both departed 
from Castleton Court. 


CHAPTER XV. 
“ro THE BLACK LEDGE OF BOWLDERS.”’ 


Wuen the glare of the match and the shrill 
cry of his comrade revealed the perilous truth to 
Barry Wyndham his brave heart quailed under 
the magnitude and novelty of the danger. None 
of the three comprehended the precautions ne- 
cessary to avoid the peculiar risks of the region. 
Neither of the trio were habitats of the silver 
country. The magnetism of the precious metal 
drew them from less rigorous climates. Their 
remoteness from other camps prevented warning 
from old miners. It was too late to realize that 
no man accustomed to the hazards of the country 
would have selected the shelter of a gulch for 
his shanty. If Texas had greater wisdom, he 
held his peace when the site of their rude 
dwelling was chosen. Nobody thought of it 
then. Everybody realized it now. The match 
in Barry’s hand flared up suddenly and went 
out. Frightful darkness enveloped them again. 
Never had any of them experienced such an in- 
tense unfathomable obscurity, such appalling 
pitch-like blackness ! Barry sat down on Texas’s 
vacant berth. Whatthe others did he could not 
conjecture. A sense of helpless blindness came 
over him. The darkness beat down upon his 
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eyeballs. The stillness shut the universe out 
from them. He strained his ear to catch the 
ripple of the creek. It was gone. He tortured 
his eye to detect the twinkle of a star. All in 
vain. They were buried under the deadly white 
snow. Sound was muffled—sight blinded, and 
who might help them ? Who might hear them? 
Barry confessed to a failing heart. For a brief 
space he sat in the hopeless hush. He thought 
grimly of the mystery of their fate. Nota hu- 
man being would conjecture it. Next spring 
some venturesome prospector might discover the 
bones of three men bleaching in the shanty. 
Wolves might forestall prospector and traveler. 
Some one in the future must happen on the 
crumbling logs of the shanty. No one would 
probably discover their identity. Certainly no 
one would be humane enough to search out and 
inform those whose hearts ached for news of 
them. They were missing. Handsome, deb- 
onair Barry Wyndham perished under the snow- 
slide at the bottom of the gulch, and not one 
of the many who loved him would ever know it! 
He endeavored to collect his dazed thoughts; 
strove to calm his shocked nerves. Courage and 
resolution availed not much under the snow 
pack. Barry wished that the others would speak, 
and offer some suggestions. He had absolutely 
none. His mind seemed a barren desolation. Then 
some passionate yearning. for Jet roused him 
from an apathetic acceptance of the worst. A 
stubborn detcrmination to die hard, if die he 
must, gradually formed itself. Barry moved 
restlessly. 

“Fellows, what are we going to do?” 

The words cleft the blackness and stillness in 
startling abruptness. 

‘Die!’ was the despondent response from 
Clubs. 

“What can we do?? dejectedly inquired 
Spades. 

Silence again reigned. The question was sim- 
ple enough, but no answer might yet be found. 

‘What can we do?’ once more asked Spades. 

‘Where are the shovels?’ inquired Barry. 

‘*They are here; but do you expect to shovel 
away a hundred-foot depth of snow ?” sneered 
Spades, angry and desperate in their extremity. 

Barry sat still, pondering the terrible impos 
sibility. 

“Tt will come in faster than we can shovel 
it out. It is packed as hard as lead now; of 
course, I don’t see how we are to do it,” went on 
Spades, in an utterly dejected voice. 

Barry groped his way to the hearth, and, 
searching about blindly, found some pine fagots. 
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They were dry and ignited easily. 
suoky torchlight cheered them somewhat. 

“Tt must be close to daylight,’’ he said. ‘‘We 
have been here for an eternity.’’ 

“T wonder if we will ever be anywhere else ?”’ 
interpolated Clubs, looking wistfully up at Barry. 

Spades searched out a great silver watch, their 
only timepiece, and held it to the uncertain 
light. 

“Tt was daylight an hour ago,’’ he informed 
them. 

“Can that be so?’? ejaculated Clubs. 

“Then the slide occurred about midnight,” 
observed Barry, ‘Suppose we make our coffee 
hefore this piece of dry pine is gone, and then do 
suething to get out of this infernal death trap. 
I decline to sit down and die without one stroke 
for life.” 

His tvo comrades busied themselves with the 
prompt readiness of men who longed for the di- 
version of something to do. This horrible in- 
activity down in the impenetrable lock-up of the 
snow pack was like a doom of death which they 
were forced to await. No prisoner ever sat down 
to wateh the slow creep of inevitable sentence of 
death with more helpless weariness of enforced 
illeness than these three men. 

“Tam ignorant of accidents of this nature,’’ 
Barry said, while he sipped the coffee, and felt 
the blood warm somewhat in his veins ; ‘but it 
is ny idea that we can cut our way out of here. 
In the first place, the shanty, although strong, 
could not bear a hundred-feet depth of snow 
upon it. The shanty is not crushed, therefore 
there is not a hundred feet of snow upon it.”’ 

“Very true,’ agreed Spades ; ‘but we must 
lig from the inside outward. What is to be- 
come of the snow we take out and dislodge? We 
can soon fill the shanty—what then ?”’ 

“Aye, what then?’ echoed Clubs. 

Barry refilled his cup with the hot beverage. 
Its quality might not have been of the best—in 
fut, it was weak—but the heat and the sem- 
lance of breakfast revived their spirits in some 
deere. The pitch-pine torch blazed in a lurid 
tl glare upon the set features of the three men. 
The bank of snow in the chimney place resem- 
biel a tall white tombstone whereon they might 
have graven three names. A purplish black 
suoke hung over them, and curled downward 
fom the roof and choked-up chimney. It might 
have served as a weird, ghostly vision of Inferno 
but for the frightful reality underlying it. Plu- 
‘onian shades were no whit more spectral than 
the begrimed scene under the snow pack. The 
three appalled faces in the red glare of the torch, 
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with the purplish black smoke curling and creep- 
ing around and above them like shadowy ser- 
pents, and the smooth white slab of snow, catch- 
ing the red reflection, and the twisting, moving 
outlines of the pitch smoke. 

‘We can but try,’? answered Barry, after a 
long silence. ‘It will not be worse than sitting 
here and letting them find us next summer. I 
tell you I must escape.” 

“Pl do anything,”’ affirmed Spades. 

“Let us go to work, then!’ exclaimed Clubs, 
snatching a shovel. 

A eareful arrangement of the resources of the 
cabin was at last completed. They then bent 
their strength to raising the bar. The pressure 
from outside seemed tremendous, but when it 
slipped the fastening at last the door was burst 
open instantly and the shanty almost filled with 
heaps of snow. Spades groaned in hopeiess dis- 
tress. Clubs seemed to realize the extremity of 
their danger. Barry turned a trifle pale ; never- 
theless, he tossed the first shovelful of snow to a 
distant corner. 

“T won’t give up, boys. It’s life or death. 
Pll make a fight for it. There are no bowlders 
on this side the ereck to crush us in,”’ he said, 
cheerfully. 

The huge silver watch informed them that 
nightfall had returned before fatigue compelled 
the weary diggers to relax their efforts. To say 
that either of the three experienced renewed 
hope from the result of their hours of labor 
would be far from the truth. Barry reluctantly 
admitted to himself that small progress had been 
made. He crawled back through the narrow 
aperture to the cabin, oppressed by a sickening 
certainty that the snow would fall and efface 
their work before morning. The white face of 
the old watch alone marked the changes of night 
and day. The bunch of dry wood decreased 
in alarming rapidity. The white slab of snow 
on the hearth sank into insignificance beside the 
great mound, packed and heaped to the very 
roof of the shanty. It might have covered the 
bones of three times three hapless prisoners in 
the cold bosom of the snow pack, 

‘* Twenty-four hours since the avalanche fell,’ 
Spades said in a suppressed tone, as he wound 
up the great watch and turned into his berth. 

Barry finished smoking his pipe, then made 
his way to the door. The hollow passage was 
still clear. He held up the pine torch. Now and 
then fine loose snow sifted down softly ; it had 
probably been loosened by their shovels. Other- 
wise the snow sides remained firm. Evidently 
the leaden compactness was increased by the 
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thawing condition of the snow. He extinguished 
the precious bit of dry fagot, and lay down on 
his berth to take some much needed rest. 
Spades, who, as owner of the timepiece, gave 
the signal of night or day, called them at the 
hour when daylight was supposed to illuminate 
the world above the pack. 

Every man rushed to the doorway to look at 
the excavation of the day before. Every man 
turned away from it in sickening foreboding. The 
snow had caved in. More than two-thirds of 
the passage was obliterated. Their work must 
begin almost where it began the day before. 
Nobody uttered an exclamation or made a com- 
ment. Spades melted the snow and boiled the 
coffee over the fewest possible splinters. Then 
carefully plunging the burning ends into the icv 
bank he laid them aside for future use. Still, 
the coffee cheered their hearts. 

‘Boys,’’ Barry said, as he stnoked in the 
dense blackness, ‘‘ perhaps we are working 
wrong.’’ A slight movement back and forth 
of one of the three sparks betokened that either 
Spades or Clubs shook his head in dismal 
meaning. ‘‘I think,’’ went on Barry, ‘‘that 
we had best dig toward the hill from the roof 
of the shanty. Much of the avalanche must 
have gone over us down the bed of the gulch.”’ 

‘¢We can try it,’? answered his comrade from 
the darkness beyond. 

“Yes, we can try it, but it’s my notion, boys, 
that we are done for,’’ gloomily responded Clubs. 
“I’ve heard of these snow-slides further north 
piling hundreds of fect in the gorges.”’ 

‘That was further north in deeper gorges, 
among higher bowlders,”’ corrected Barry. ‘‘I 
believe we will see daylight in another twenty- 
four hours if we work up the hill.”’ 

“¢ Anyways, fellows,’’ acquiesced Spades. 

The man’s face was hidden by the terrible 
darkness. The man’s voice indicated in unmis- 
takable terms his slender hope of success. They 
changed the direction of the passage and toiled 
possibly not so cheerfully, but just as steadily. 
Not a ray of daylight was perceptible. The snow 
scemed illimitable in its immensity. No thin- 
ning of the great mass above evinced an ap- 
proach to liberty. Spades called the night signal 
with scarcely a foot more of passage-way than on 
the preceding day. 

“ Forty-eight hours since the avalanche fell,”’ 
he announced when he wound his watch again. 
The morning call brought the three men to their 
feet in wild anxiety to investigate the excavation. 
It was uninjured. The cold white sides remained 
firm. The effect seemed wonderful upon their 
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spirits. Spades shouted, Clubs laughed uproar- 
iously. Barry joined in the shout. The flam- 
beau soon did duty under the coffee pot. De- 
spite the dreadful disappearance of the dry wood 
Barry and his comrades burned a torch while 
they drank their coffee. They soon crawled up 
the passage to work. The distance appeared 
painfully short, the labor harassingly tedious. 
Hours wore on. A dull, scraping sound of 
shovel and pick steadily broke the strange etill- 
ness. Barry, working in advance of his com- 
rades, at length pushed his shovel in the white 
mass, and paused. His face flushed ; bringing 
down the detached heap he stuck the shovel in 
again. 

“* Fellows !’’ he called, in a low tone of sup- 
pressed excitement to the men behind him. 

“Aye, aye!’ responded both. 

‘* Fellows !’ he repeated ; ‘‘do you see any- 
thing ?”’ 

Bearing all his strength on the handle of the 
shovel, the icy lump fell heavily. A gray, dingy 
whiteness became faintly discernible. 

‘Merciful God! It is daylight !’’ ejaculated 
Spades, weakly. 

Barry shoveled furiously for a moment or two, 
when the crust suddenly fell in. Through the 
wet, thawing mass Barry and his two compan- 
ions crawled out upon the bare hillside into the 
evening sunlight. The three men stared at each 
other in dazed bewilderment. The sun dazzled 
eyes so long accustomed to a horrible blackness. 
Recovering himself first, Barry tossed up his hat 
joyously. Spades gave a feeble, uneven shout. 
Clubs attempted to join in it; instead, the man 
burst into tears and wept childishly. They were 
on the hillside above their habitation. Mild 
weather had brought on a great thaw. The snow 
lay in patches over the low grounds, leaving 
the bowlders and hills quite clear. The next 
precaution was to select an elevated spot, sale 
from snow slide and loosened bowlders. The hill 
south of them afforded the best situation for 
pitching a small tent brought from the shanty. 
Fair weather favored the party and sunshine 
helped to bring the shanty to view. _In less than 
a week Barry and his companions had transferred 
their rude edifice to a safe place south of the old 
site. A howlder rose behind it in a solid wall. 
Nothing towered above it sufficiently to harbor 
drifts of snow. The rigors of winter held in 
abeyance for a season until the flitting was ac- 
complished. Some desultory prospecting began 
once more, but the same perpetual failure fol- 
lowed every effort. 

‘As soon as winter breaks I shall strike out 
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for the peaks,’’ Spades announced after every 
tramp. ‘‘The claim may go to the devil, and 
I'll thrash Texas if ever I can lay my hands on 
him,” he added to Barry as they climbed the 
hill from a longer tramp than usual. 

Barry stopped short. 

“‘T don’t know why I don’t search out that 
point Texas made me promise to blast. Let me 
see—here are the directions—precise enough to 
be a silver mine.’ Barry opened his notebook. 
“South to the ercek, southwest from the middle 
of the creck bed, forty-five feet to the centre of 
the black ledge of bowlders.”? His eye scanned 
the line of the creek carefully. 

‘Weare south to the creek,’’ observed Spades. 

“Tt remains to find the ledge of bowlders, the 
centre of which is only forty-five fect from the 
creek bed,’? added Barry. ‘That would be 
southwest, and there is the spot Texas visited the 
night he decamped. The creek is still overly full 
of water, but suppose we measure to that ledge.”’ 

“All right, the scoundrel would have discov- 
ered it if the smallest grain of ore could be found 
there, but it’s all the same to me if we track 
him out. Of one thing, I am sure, he found what- 
ever he came for, and we were the fools,’’ Spades 
said in some disgust. 

They walked along the creck until almost op- 
posite the point where Barry observed that the 
trader halted. Recent thaws swelled the stream 
to unusual size. It was muddy and rapid. The 
bowlders approached it more nearly as they ad- 
vanced. About the spot Barry indicated the 
rocks rose rather abruptly and in greater steep- 
ness. With some difficulty they measured from 
the middle of the creck bed to the ledge at the 
nearest point of what seemed the centre. 

‘Thirty feet,’ announced Barry. ‘ We haven’ t 
found it; fifteen feet off.”’ 

“Try it further southwest,’’ called Spades in 
rising excitement. 

Barry moved on and measured again, 

‘« Forty feet,’ he shouted ; “Tl try it further 
southwest.” : 

His comrade below watehed him anxiously. 

“Thirty-five this time,’’ Barry said. 

“Tut, the fellow lied! It’s no good trying it,’’ 
responded Spades, still more disgusted. 

Barry suddenly sprang from his half-recum- 
bent position. 

“Stop! stop! Spades! Spades? he called. 
“Its the black Iledge—don’t vou see that this 
ledge above is darker than the others ?—T1l 
measure to the centre of that.” 

“Hurrah, so it is’ yelled Spades. 

Barry clambered over the bowlders to the ledge 
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above. Now that he observed it, the hue of 
the iedge was perceptibly darker than that of 
those either above or below. The rocks formed 
a sort of horseshoe, rounding toward the creck 
and receding rather suddenly. Taking what he 
judged must be the centre of the black ledge, 
Barry measured. 

“Forty-five feet,’’ he shouted triumphantly. 

A certain fevered excitement, peculiar to the 
elusive chase of precious metal, seized Spades. 
He clambered the intervening forty-five feet be- 
tween himself and his comrade in a few agile 
bounds. As far as they could perceive, the spot 
offered no suggestion of treasure. After search- 
ing and scratching, so to speak, among the bowl- 
ders, they found a small cavity, neither large 
enough nor light enough to reveal anything. It 
was, however, precisely and sharply the one 
point forty-five feet from the centre of the. bed of 
the creek. 

“We'll put that fuse in to-morrow,” ex- 
claimed Spades, in a sudden transport of san- 
guine expectation. ‘‘The infernal skunk may 
have left us something.” 

Barry scraped the mold away mechanicully. 
His face flushed with the swift hope of a bare 
possibility. The next moment the commonest 
knowledge of human nature made it manifest 
that the trader would never have deserted any 
valuable placer or ore bed. 

‘* Halloo, what’s this ?”’ exclaimed Spades, sud- 
denly falling on his knees and scraping in the 
earth. One or two shining grains glittered in 
the light. They were gold. 

“‘T fancy that Texas dropped these when he 
carried off his bag of dust,’’ concluded Barry, 
when further search discovered no more of the 
precious gold grains. ‘I don’t expect the small- 
est return for the trouble, but [ll put in the fuse 
to-morrow. It’s my belief that Texas knew of 
somebody’s gold concealed here, and deluded us 
into coming with him. He found it and aban- 
doned us. That’s all.’ 

“‘T hope some cutthroat miner or Indian has 
put his chunk out before this,’’ supplemented 
the other, as they entered the shanty. 

Abortive efforts had inured them to disap- 
pointments. None of the three, upon reflection, 
attached any importance to the trader’s assertion. 
His own defection proved its nullity. Flapjacks 
and coffee and a smoke effaced this last faint 
possibility. Every man reveried of the poesy 0° 
better life hidden away in his breast. It was 
dull and monotonous far away there among the 
bowlders. While Jet waited and trusted, Barry 
reflected. A wild, excited desire for success: 
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stirred his pulses when the fair, tender face rose 
before his mind’s eye. 

“For Jet’s sake—all for Jet,’? the young fel- 
low reminded himself, and the reminder brought 
a wondrous patience and willingness into the 
hard, drear existence. 

“Tl go out and see Texas make clean fools 
of us all again, Curse him?’ Spades said in 
shame-faced apology for a flutter of very color- 
less expectancy. Barry and his confréres found 
the spot with some difficulty. It had been chosen 
evidently for its beguiling sameness of aspect. A 
dozen times they made close examination of a 
howlder, only to find themselves mistaken. — Fi- 
ually another measurement from the middle of 
the creck bed decided the localitv. The three 
men filled in the blast. How often they had 
been at the self-same trouble on far more prom- 
ising spots than this almost naked ledge ! 

“T want you fellows to understand, right 
square up and down, that I don’t take any kind 
of stock in this foolery of Texas’s,’’ very positively 
alirmed Clubs, when they had withdrawn to a 
sale distance to await the concussion. 

‘Halt there, Clubs,’? laughed Barry. ‘‘ Wait 
until that fuse touches off. We may all be of 
your opinion,”? 

“We're safe to side with him,” lugubriously 
alded Spades. ‘There she goes ?” 

A loud explosion and volley of shattered bowl- 
der, brush and stones informed the party that 
danger was over. Leaping down the rocky sides 
of the declivity, they rushed along the riven 
lelge, An enormous hole gaped in its centre. 
Broken layers of rock and crumbled bowlder 
leaped on every side like the remains of a great 
Tun, Barry flung himself prone on the rough, 
naked débris, He pointed to the cavernous open- 
ing—to the scattered fragments in its mouth— 
they were silver. The fuse had revealed a vein 
of wonderful richness—a vein of silver. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
“NEVER AGAIN—NEVER AGAIN.” 

GABRIEL Gwynxxe had proved himself an un- 
tractable prisoner from the very beginning of his 
Incarceration, As the trial approached, he be- 
tame unmanageable. After the visit of Trescott 
to inform him of the use to which Jet devoted 
her legacy, coupled with the certainty of the 
safe keeping of the diamond, Gabriel became de- 
fant and insolent. He had told his mother that 
Jet would never interfere with or punish the ap- 
Propriation of her costly gem. Gabriel counted 
Upon the pride of the girl’s nature as his great 
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safeguard. However much she might despise 
his sordid, selfish dishonor, he was her wedded 
husband. The disgrace might be of his making, 
but wherever and whenever it came, she must 
share it. He trod under foot fear and caution ; 
scruples there were none, and, without reck or 
ruth, he resolved to boldly make sale of the great 
diamond. The decision set at rest any appre- 
hension of the termination of the trial. Gabriel 
had a mighty faith in the honor deadening mes- 
meric influence of wealth. Its acquisition ex- 
cused crime in any phase in Gabriel’s avaricious 
sight. He was indolent, sensuous and brutish. 
A stroke in the dark, if it attained his purpose, 
came easier than honest poverty. Perhaps his 
early training fostered the belief that money con- 
doned any sin. Perhaps at last many a would- 
be whimpled nun and hooded monk has carried 
as covetous a heart and as much undetected 
guilt among victimized fellow creatures as this 
man who, his mother said, had ruined him- 
self, but not her. A message from Trescott, that 
a few days would elapse before he brought the 
papers transferring the legacy, rather dashed Ga- 
briel’s exuberant spirits. Gentle Mme. Jouve, 
in making provision for her darling, had no pre- 
science of the destiny of the little fortune. The 
girl had seemed, at that time, the most hapless 
of destitute, discarded orphans. Poor little Jct! 
She might have been pitied the horrible nee- 
essity forcing the resignation of every penny to 
save the old family from shame. 

“Tsay, Peters, Pll have satisfaction of some- 
body for these infernal meals you are bringing 
me,”’ he said to the turnkey, who brought lunch 
in evident dread of having no morsel of it pro- 
nounced fit to eat. 

“Well, well, sir, if you're lucky, mayhap you 
won’t think so hard of the feed. We don’t aim 
to keep no first-class house, you know, sir,’’ jo- 
cosely replied the turnkey. ‘‘ Mostly folks don’t 
care to stop with us again ; specially the quality, 
sir. Bein’ ef you’re lucky you won’t pay us an- 
other call. We ain't so turrible cut up ‘long of 
the eatin’.”’ 

“Of course P’ll get out. Do you suppose a 
rich man like me will be convicted 2” retorted 
Gabriel. ‘IT have money enough to buy out 
half the broken down old State. I’m going to 
Europe, and live like a lord, I tell you, the mo- 
ment I’m free.” . 

‘Yes, sir, mostly they all are certain sure of 
gettin’ out,’’ was the skeptical answer. “They 
never look to anything savin’ the gettin’ out. 
They’re all innercent as new-born babes, and 
in a pow'ful hurry to get off, but it do hap- 
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pen as some has been tripped, and didn’t git 
out.”’ 

‘«They were paupers, and couldn’t pay for it. 
I’m rich, I tell you—rich enough to line the 
wallets of the whole neighborhood,’’ boasted Ga- 
briel, in a burst of exultation. 

The turnkey brushed some crumbs from the 
table-cloth, and refilled the prisoner’s wine glass. 

“Yes, sir, it do help some; but Mr. Erskine 
is awful to hang on and bitter-like, and they do 
say he is set upon hanging somebody fur finishin’ 
his uncle. But you may be lucky. I am sure, 
sir, I'd be glad of it, long of the old colonel’s 
granddaughter, who is your lady, sir.”’ 

Gabriel drained his glass at a draught. 

“No fear of their keeping me here, Peters. I'll 
leave you next week, and glad of it. You don’t 
understand your business. I am going away to 
Europe, and be as good and grand as anybody,”’ 
answered Gabriel, using his mother’s words with 
the same correcting clause in his mind: ‘‘ Good 
and grand when the diamond is sold, and the 
money in your pocket.”’ 

“Yes, sir,’? acquiesced the turnkey, gathering 
up the dishes, ‘‘they all says that ; but I says, 
it’s a wi rlecome pity they don’t mind to be good 
before they _ “into trouble. ’Twould be a deal 
more sensible like; but Lawyer Sedgeway is 
a-waitin’, sir.’’ 

‘“Why didn’t you say so at first ?’’ shouted 
Gabriel. ‘‘ Bring him in. You don’t understand 
your business. You have no sense, sir.’’ 

The turnkey departed, quite unmoved by the 
rather abusive manner of his prisoner. 

‘‘T have sense enough to know you won’t 
never walk out of this, and I understand my bus- 
iness well enough to keep them doors safe locked 
up,’ he muttered, as he traversed the dark 
passage to the warden’s room. ‘‘I hope he will 
be civil, sir; but he’s a bit the wust I’ve had in 
the lock-up.”’ 

The prisoner’s counsel smiled. He had some 
suspicion of Gabriel Gwynne’s demeanor to in- 
feriors always, and frequently to equals and su- 
periors. 

“You're a long time coming, Sedgeway,”’ be- 
gan Gabriel, without noticing the lawyer’s quiet 
salutation. ‘‘Do you think the case will come 
up next week ?”’ 

‘¢T think we will certainly reach it.”’ 

“It must come up. I tell you I won’t wait 
any longer,’’ rudely interrupted Gabriel. 

‘““My dear sir, I advise you to take every 
means to defer your case,’ began the lawyer, 
gravely. ‘‘There are, I fear, great odds against 
you, and I am bound to confess that your de- 
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fense is weak. The chain of evidence is very 
complete and our witnesses are few, principally 
to show past excellence of character, and——’ 

‘¢ And what?’ demanded Gabriel. 

‘“‘That is becoming difficult,” the lawyer 
added. 

‘‘One moment, Mr. Sedgeway,’’ Gabriel rested 
his elbows on the table and fixed an angry, de- 
fiant gaze on the lawyer fronting him, ‘‘I may 
as well tell you here that I rely upon money to 
clear me.”’ 

The not altogether pleasant face of Gabriel's 
counsel became a trifle crafty in expression. 

“Tt would require a large sum, Mr. Gwynne, 
to patch up your reputation and secure acquittal, 
even if it could be done,’’ he suggested, warily. 

“‘T have a large sum, an immense sum,”’ Ga- 
briel answered him. 

“The revenues of the Castleton estate, Mr. 
Gwynne, are comfortable, but the revenues are 
neither immenre nor much over the expenses.” 

Gabriel rubbed his hands in triumphant satis- 
faction. 

“You are aware,’’ continued the lawyer, vig- 
ilant of every expression and look of his client, 
‘that by the will, you cannot dispose of or con- 
vert into money one iota of the colonel’s estate.” 

‘Yes, yes, and perhaps my brain is not ad- 
dled—perhaps, I haven’t been caught napping,” 
broke out Gabriel, in jovial pleasantry. “How 
much will it cost to bring a shoal of witnesses 
from New Orleans, regular good fellows who will 
testify to anything.” 

The lawyer watched him curiously. 

‘Give me twenty-five thousand for myself and 
I will clear you,’”’ he abruptly proposed. 

‘Very good, you shall have it.’’ Gabriel closed 
in with the offer eagerly. ‘Do you remember 
the diamond that infernal little fool, Erskine, has 
been blowing about ?”’ 

‘“‘T have heard of it, but I could not think of 
meddling with any such fee. The diamond was 
stolen.”’ 

A shade of vexation defined itself in Sedge- 
way’s sharpened tone. 

‘‘T have no notion of offering you any such 
fee,’ coolly replied Gabriel. 

‘That diamond never was stolen. It belonged 
to Jet, and Jet has given it tome. The matter 
had to be hushed up because of Trescott. He is 
the trustee, you know, but it is all quite settled 
now. That diamond ought to bring me a hun- 
dred thousand.”’ 

‘‘T have heard that it was of immense value,” 
remarked Sedgeway, brightening perceptibly. 

“Your information was quite correct, it is of 
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immense value. Now I shall send to Jet for the 
diamond. Will you take the diamond to New 
York and sell it for me?” 

Sedgeway hesitated. 

“‘Understand me,’’ hastily amended Gabriel. 
““My mother will accompany you and have 
charge and possession of the diamond. It is 
readily converted into money, easy of sale, and 
of enormous value.’’ 

Gabriel told off the advantages somewhat as 
the old colonel had summed them in the past. 
Just as Cadmus Castleton had meant his treasure 
to indemnify Jet for his own second blunder, 
just in exact ratio the wheel had turned back— 
back, the reverse way. The gem had fallen by 
means foul enough into griffes he had striven to 
beat off. 

“Tn that case, I, of course, see neither risk nor 
trouble in the business. I will accompany your 
mother,’’ consented Sedgeway, readily. When 
do you wish us to go?” 

“‘To-morrow ’’— Gabriel laughed exultantly. 
‘(Qld Trescott will go mad,’’ he added, ‘‘down- 
right mad to be foiled in this way. I married 
the heiress of that diamond, and she at once put 
it into my hands. You see, Sedgeway, she is 
confoundedly fond of me, and as for my mother, 
she positively grows foolish in her fondness for 
me. Between the two I have outwitted old Tres- 
cott—Jet will stand by me to the last, and—well, 
mother would die for me.”’ 

An incredulous smile drifted over Sedgeway’s 
countenance. His glance traveled over the heavy 
cumbersome figure of Gabriel. Nothing graceful 
or elegant could be claimed by the most partial 
judge, for either face or proportions. The red- 
ness and harshness of the former were repulsively 
disagreeable. The clumsy limberness of the 
latter inspired a continual dread that he might 
fall to pieces. Gabriel was eminently bovine, 
still Sedgeway had an. unusually satisfactory 
client in him, and felt in nowise called upon to 
doubt his success with the gentler sex. 

“T'll send the messenger for my mother to- 
night. She will come to-morrow ; and I say, 
Sedgeway, I must get out of here soon; it’s 
killing me. The truth is, Tam ill as 

Gabriel raised his hand over his head, fret- 
fully. 

“You had hest see a physician,’? urged the 
lawyer, carelessly. 

“T tell you,”’ still fretted Gabriel, ‘my throat 
is closing up, and the chills creep over me like 
live things, and then fevers set in. I don’t know 
whether I will get out of this alive.’’ 

The counsel for the prisoner scanned his client 
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carefully. Gabriel certainly appeared broken 
and changed. In the light from the high window 
he seemed haggard and ill, 

“Tl tell Peters to send the doctor up to sve 


. you, and I'll be in to-morrow at twelve, ready 


to go on at once with Mrs. Gwynne.” 

Gabriel looked up quickly. 

‘*You needn’t say one word about my being 
sick, Sedgeway. I have my reasons for not want- 
ing it noticed. I haven’t spoken of it myself, 
and I won’t have you babbling about it. . Send 
Peters here, will you, and come to-morrow at 
twelve. My mother won’t fail because I'l] tell her 
to be here at twelve—with the diamond. There's 
no trouble about it; Jet is determined that I 
shall have it, in spite of old Trescott. Jet is 
so confoundedly fond of me—confoundedly— 
fond 7 

Which mendacious statement afforded (a- 
briel great amusement after Sedgeway had de- 
parted, and the great bolt shot back in its place. 

“* He will never know differently ; one may as 
well make a good show. ’Gad ! she couldn’t care 
for such as [ am; but it’s no use letting them 
know it a 

The prisoner, despite the warm May weather, 
crouched over a fire. That he was ill, Gabriel 
knew, but some secret motive induced a strange 
reticence on the subject, completely blinding the 
warden who held him in charge. Peters at- 
tributed the whim of a fire, in such weather, to 
Gabriel’s malevolent desire to torment and 
“pester? him. 

‘*There ain’t no sense in it,’’ averred Peters; 
‘when the sun’s a brilin’ everything as ain’t in 
the shade, and that there pesky place is so hot 
as I’m mos’ ready to suffycate when I’m in 
there, and talk about fire, and be sittin’ over it 
making pretend to warm ; it’s only to be rilin’.” 

‘‘He may bea bit chilly. Folks is diffe’ ent,” 
excusingly observed his wife; ‘‘but if he wur 
ailin’, sech growlin’ and grumblin’ as he’d make, 
*twould lif’ the roof off’n the whole jail.” 

Nevertheless, Gabriel threw on more sticks and 
kept a crackling blaze in the safe little chimney- 
place. He hovered over the heat until far into 
the night. Now and again an exultant smile 
stole over his features. Ice water and the fire 
constituted the extent of his needs. The supper 
tray incurred his wrath. 

“There’s nothing fit for a gentleman to eat. 
You don’t understand your business, sir,” he 
declared. The manner was contemptuous and 
the words offensive. ‘‘ Mark me, Peters, when I 
get away from here, I’ll have you turned out. 
They must get a better warden.’ 
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“Yes, sir; if so be they want a better warden 
they kin git him. I’ve been here a sight of 
years, but you see I ain’t never been obleeged to 
stay here agin my wish,”’ retorted the much-tried 
warden. ‘My ole woman took perticular pains 
with the supper.”’ 

‘Take it back to her, it’s not fit to eat,’’ flung 
out Gabriel, crouching again over the fire. 

Morning brought no milder mood to the pris- 
oner; Gabriel raged in his small, strongly barred 
apartment like a caged wild animal. Tlness ag- 
gravated his restless irritation, Not until Peters 
brought a letter from Trescott did his ill humor 
seem in some degree appeased, 

“The man is waiting to see you, sir,’’ Peters 
informed him. ‘It?s Solomon, butler to the 
ole colonel, sir.”? 

Gabriel tore open the envelope in frantic haste. 
The contents were not perplexing. No long epis- 
tle had been penned by either Jet or her trustee. 
The contents were a conveyance from Jet of every 
cent of gentle madame’s legacy. Ten thousand 
dollars had seemed a great sum to poor little Jet. 
Trn thousand dollars depreciated into a pitiful 
anount just then to Gabriel. He glanced over 
the slip of paper, some scorn commingling the 
delight. Compared with the proceeds of his un- 
fair gains this was a paltry pittance. 

“Send him in. What are you standing there 
for? You're confoundedly slow. [ll be quit of 
you next week. T tell you there’s no law fora 
man rich enough to line the wallets of thousands 
of you poor devils,’ bragged Gabriel, almost as 
Unpleasant in amiability as acerbity. And look 
you, Peters,’ he shouted after the turnkey, 
“bring my mother up the minute she arrives, and 
don't keep Sedgeway waiting while you potter 
around, as if you had a hundred years to do it 
in, Look sharp, now.” 

Solomon, dignified and important, but withal 
somewhat crestfallen, slowly stepped inside the 
Toom, 

The husband of his oid master’s granddaugh- 
ter was detained there—for murder. The Castle- 
ton servant felt the disgrace keenly, and perhaps 
compassed more of its extent than even his young 
mistress, 

“Well, Solomon, where is mother, eh? She 
received my letter, did she ?. What did she say ?” 
breathlessly demanded Ciabricl. 

The butler opened an immense pocket-book. 
His deliberation seemed to annoy Gabriel, but 
Solomon could in no wise be hastened. He took 
from the recesses of the wallet a sealed letter. 


vc : x ‘ . . 
There is yo? letter, sir,”’ he said, handing it 
to Gabriel, 
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‘‘ But this is the one I wrote to her yesterday. 
Why has it not been opened ?’ shouted the pris- 
oner, savagely. ‘What do you mean, you fool, 
by bringing my own letter back to me ?”’ 

‘Those were my orders, sir,’’ very slowly an- 
swered Solomon, 

“My mother has never seen it ?”’ 

““No, sir, she hab nebber seen it,’’ assented 
the butler. 

“Where is she? Speak out, you infernal id- 
iot, and tell me the meaning of this foolery !’’ 
velled Gabriel, in a thorough rage. 

“¢Your mother hab lef’ Castleton Court, sir,’’ 
announced Solomon. 

“Where did she go? Why don’t vou speak ?”” 

Solomon cleared his throat and shifted his hat 
from one hand to the other. 

‘She lef? Castleton Court yisteddy, sir, in 
company of a strange man. She hab gib out as 
she’s a-gwine to New York. The strange man 
calls hisse’f Rube Robins.” 

Gabriel stared at him vacantly. 

“Great Heaven?’ he ejaculated. ‘He has 
come back! The fifteen years have passed.” 

Gabriel moved nearer to Solomon. His eyes 
scemed to sink back into their sockets. His 
voice wavered into a husky whisper. Either 
illness or dread brought a wretehedly haggard 
look swiftly into his countenance. 

“Did she leave messaye or parcel for me? 
What did she say ?”’ 

Solomon averted his eyes from the hungry, 
eager gaze riveted upon him. 

‘No, sir—not a scratch of the pen, nor a 
word, nor nothin’, sir, savin’ as she tole Miss 
Kizzie you had plenty of money widout no hop- 
in’ of you from her; and she’s clean gone, bag 
and baggage, has Mrs. Gwynne,’’ remorselessly 
went on Solomon. 

Gabriel staggered back to the fire and fell into 
achair. His arms rested upon the chimney- 
piece, and his head sank weakly down upon 
them. The attitude bespoke a strange hope- 
lessness. 

Solomon stood for some minutes longer, but 
Gabriel neither moved nor spoke. The butler 
quitted the room rather noisily. 

The prisoner’s counsel entered with even less 
quiet. Gabriel gave no sign of notice until 
Sedyeway’s hand rested on his shoulder and 
Sedgeway’s sharp voice accosted him ; then Ga- 
briel lifted his head and turned toward the law- 
yer. An indescribable change had passed over the 
prisoner’s face. It was white and evil as he 
waved the legalist back. 


“Sedgeway, I will take my chances. I shall 
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not sell the diamond. I do not need counsel. 
You may give up the case,’’ he said. 

“You will be convicted, my dear sir. You 
must have counscl !”’ exclaimed the astonished 
lawyer. ‘You are sure——” 

‘‘One moment,’’ interrupted Gabriel, in the 
same dull monotone. ‘‘I have a witness who 
saw the murder. I have an incontestable wit- 
ness.”’ 

‘Very good, very good. If that’s the state of 
affairs you are all right ; but you don’t look like 
it, and I mean to conduct the case,’’ broke in 
Sedgeway, more and more astonished. 

‘* As you please,’’ was the spiritless rejoinder. 
‘*T wish to say to you, Sedgeway, that I lied to 
you yesterday when I told you that Jet was fond 
of me. She is good and true and angelic. She 
could not be fond of a man like me, and she 
isn’t. It was a lie, and I won't lie about her. 
I have been a scoundrel to her, but I'll atone for 
it now.”’ 

The lawyer, looking in the sunken eyes, noted 
an obstinate hardness in every lineament, a dull 
immobility, a stubborn, wrong-headed resolu- 
tion, fatally unchangeable and pitiless. He 
turned away, comprehending that argument only 
wasted words at that moment. 

“Pll see you to-morrow ; you will think dif- 
ferently,’’ was all he said, as he left his client. 

Gabriel’s head again sank upon his arms. 

‘‘Gone back on me!’ he muttered. ‘‘ Robbed 
and deserted ; but she will never do it again— 
never again !”’ 


CHAPTER XVIL. 
THE INCONTESTABLE WITNESS. 

Tus day dawned with cloudless brightness. 
A scent of sweetbrier, honeysuckle, roses and 
shrubbery filled the May air. All nature glis- 
tened and warbled cheerily in the sunshine. All 
nature seemed rioting in a blithe merriment ut- 
terly callous to the woe and suffering none the 
less blasting for the bright skies and soft breezes. 
Mother earth cares nothing for the misfortunes 
of humanity. They are born and die, sin and 
are sinned against, dishonored and honored, and 
what does she reck of it all? She receives them 
back in her bosom—prince and peasant, criminal 
and gaint, traitor and true—all alike. She folds 
them down side by side into the self-same obliv- 
ion, missed fora day—forgotten forever. Never 
had the sunshine glimmered in warmer radiance 
than on this one great, black-letter day. It was 
the day of Gabriel Gwynne’s trial for the murder 
of John Erskine. On the day preceding it Tres- 
cott arrived at Castleton Court. Ject’s trustee 


was so visibly harassed and distressed by the 
anxieties of his position that Solomon became 
disturbed by fears for his health. 

“You know, sir, it would be sommut turrible 
fur Miss Jet if anything would happen long of 
you,’’ observed the old colonel’s privileged serv- 
ant. ‘I could jes’ fetch up a mint julep, sir, or 
some of the bes’ brandy, sir; thur ain’t no sech 
in any of the ole fambly cellars in these parts, or 
ef it’s sommut not so strong there’s the vintage of 
ninety as’ll put breath in a dead man. My ole 
master wouldn’t hev naught but the bes’ of liq- 
uors as you ’members, sir.’’ 

The lawyer smiled faintly and thrummed me- 
chanically on the table.” 

“You are right, Solomon, about the liquors, 
but none for me to-day. I am rather troubled 
in mind, but otherwise am in usual health,” 
courteously answered Trescott. 

“Yes, sir; it’s well my ole master’s in de 
churchyard befo’ he knowed what done happen 
in dis quality house; en they do say as Mr. 
Gwynne is sho’ to be—be,’’ Solomon hesitated. 

*“Convicted,’’ interjected Trescott. ‘God 
knows—God knows.”’ 

‘‘He’s de onliest one as do know, sir,”’ as- 
sented the servant, as he left the lawyer to his 
books. 

Trescott opened a ledger and made entry, then 
erased it and sat balancing the pen over the 
page in profound thought. 

‘‘Only one more day of grace. 
her ?”” 

The same question had shaped itself in his 
mind daily—in all these months, weeks and days 
of waiting. Should he tell Jet the story of per- 
fidy by which she had been cruelly wronged? 
Should he prepare her for the frightful expo- 
sures about to burst upon the community or 
should he allow the wretched narration to come 
to her from the witness stand as it must to the 
rest of the world. She had said it would come 
to her some day. She had recognized the in- 
evitable and endeavored to retard its march. 
How much or how little she might hear of the 
story which, in twenty-four hours, would have 
its first installment in everybody’s mouth, Tres- 
cott hazarded no conjecture. Of one thing he 
was certain. Jet ought to be informed of some 
of the revolting details. Leaving her at the 
mercy of gossip and chance shafts of malice was 
mistaken kindness. Of Barry the lawyer deter- 
mined not to speak under any circumstances. 
Events mastered him—he could not contend 
with or control them. This one wound defied 
his surgery. He would not touch or probe it. 
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The trustee looked over the accounts of steward 
and overseer. He went down to the stables, pat- 
ted the horses, talked with the grooms and de- 
veloped an interest in the lodgekeeper’s family. 
The time passed until dinner. He told himself 
that he had been too much occupied to relate to 
Jet the infamous history of a fraud. She ap- 
peared at dinner a graceful, beautiful hostess, 
with a half-frightencd expression coming so eas- 
ily into her eyes that Trescott again deferred 
broaching the evil subject. And now the day— 
the very last day—opened upon them. Time 
might be mumbered by hours. He knew that 
when the Castleton horses headed homeward at 
nightfall John Erskine’s dying communication 
would have set every tongue to wagging. He 
did not prepare her or hint at its revelation— 
neither one nor the other. She saved him the 
ordeal. Jet broached the subject herself. The 
girl in her deep mourning glided up to his side 
in the library while the carriage waited at the 
door, and Solomon stood in the hall, brushing 
the lawyer's hat and light overcoat. In five min- 
utes more he would have quitted the house. 

‘Mr, Trescott, may I ask vou——?” 

The soft voice faltered. The frightened look 
came into the great eyes fixed upon him in piti- 
ful, passionate entreaty. Trescott noticed that 
her dress was not lightened by the smallest touch 
of white. Its sombreness and heavy blackness 
could not have been deepened. Unity of expres- 
sion pervaded robes and countenance ;_ bercave- 
ment, shame, distress, made themselves legible 
in her whole appearance. Everything pointed to 
a culmination of disgrace and dishonor to-day. 
She might well wear sackcloth and heap ashes on 
her golden head, but not for her own sins. 

“May Task you 2”? she repeated with dif- 
ficulty. 

‘Anything, my dear child.’’? If ever pity 
stirred the heart of human being it moved his at 
that moment for Jet. Many another had said 
they were sorry for her, but never as he said it to 
himself then. 

“Tell me whether it will be certainly to-day ?” 
she inquired. 

‘““T think it very certain.”’ 

“Will everything be known?” she asked, in a 
low tone. ‘¢ Will John Erskine’s dying com- 
munication to grandfather be divulged to every- 
body—every body ?” 

“J fear that it will,’’? was the reluctant assent. 

“We are disgraced before all the world then. 
Grandfather's honorable old name and honored 
family. Oh, Mr. Trescott, where can I go that 
no one will know it ?”’ 
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A ring of acute pain in every accent of the 
poor little appeal smote to the very depths of 
Trescott’s compassion. 

“Tt cannot be prevented ! 
able, my dear young lady. 
tim of a fraud.” 

‘‘Mr. Trescott, will vou tell me what that 
communication was ?’’—the demand evidently 
alarmed her—‘‘ that is, if the communication is 
made public. I dread it—oh, how I dread it.” 

‘Tf the communication is made public, vou 
shall be informed of it, and whether or not it ix 
made public to-day, I beg that you permit me to 
make it known to you.” 

“Tt is right, but, oh, Mr. Trescott, how can I 
bear it?’? moaned the girl. 

“You may hear it when you are less nerved 
to meet it, and ignorance of the truth may 
hamper and embarrass you in many ways. | 
greatly prefer to acquaint you with all the facts 
in my possession,’’ urged Trescott. 

“Not now—oh no! not now—some other 
time,” Jet cried out, shivering with dread. 

‘“Not now, then, but to-night or to-morrow.” 

“Yes, if you wish it,’”? rejoined Jet, evidently 
relieved by ever so short a respite. 

The lawyer, perhaps, experienced as much re- 
licf that the way had been broken for him to 
show her the dead man’s ‘balancing of ac- 
counts” with another. John Erskine’s bitterest 
enemy might have been satisfied with a sequel, 
showing how ‘accounts had been balanced” 
with John Erskine himself, 

Trescott found an unusual throng gathered 
about the courthouse. Crime seldom startled 
the seclusion of that region. Occasional thelts. 
litigation over fence boundaries, quarrels about 
predatory dogs, constituted the business of the 
legal men and excitement of the country folk. 
They vibrated between the village inn and village 
courthouse, listened to the lawyers and discussed 
politics. To-day, however, neither the inn nor 
politics divided the attention of the crowd in the 
courtroom. The prisoner himself concentrated 
much attention ; men speculated upon any prob- 
able motive for killing John Erskine. The mur- 
dered man had been unpopular. The murderer 
had not prepossessed people in his favor, but the 
nephew of Cadmus Castleton must always com- 
mand a high place in the community. He was 
a gentleman by birthright, and the honest folk 
wondered how he could have committed such 4 
crime. Just wedded to the fairest of the Castle- 
tons, so rich, so fortunate, what possible mo- 
tive could tempt him to toss away guiltily and 
cruelly such a future ? 


You are not blam- 
You were the vic- 
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When the prisoner appeared the gaping crowd 
seemed neither rude nor bitter. If it had fallen 
out contrariwise it appeared plainly that Gabriel 
would never have observed it. He leaned upon 
Peters’s arm in helpless weakness. Evidently 
Gabriel Gwynne was very ill. Just as evidently 
he nerved himself to the occasion by a tremen- 
dous, obstinate power of will. Physically the 
jtismer had gone down with rapid strides in the 
last week, A clammy sweat stood in drops over 
hisashen face, The haggard, worn look of suf- 
fring subdued into concealment was painful in 
the extreme. His sunken eves were unnatural 
an] vlassy, his thirst unquenchable. 

“T don’t know what has come over him,”’ 
Peters said to Trescott. ‘‘ He was a ragin’ lion, 
en now he’s come down as mild as a lamb.”’ 

“He is desperately ill in my opinion. Has 
he had a physician ?”’ quickly rejoined Trescott, 
uoting the half dazed, almost unconscious aspect 
of the prisoner. 

“Tsaid so, but he wouldn’t never hear to it. 
He's stuck it out as there wasn’t nothin’ the mat- 
ter, but I misdoubt, sir, if he stan’s it through, 
by the looks of him. I wouldn’t be oneasv ef 
he wasn’t as mild ag a lamb ; but he is, an’ it 
ain't nat’ral,”” 

No one could conjecture whether Gabriel ever 
heard anything, until a strange witness entered 
the box. His appearance attracted the crowd. 
His voice roused Gabriel Gwynne from the leth- 
argv numbing his faculties. The long hair and 
lather-skinned face, the handsome, ill-fitting 
clothes and shrewd yet apathetic manner of the 
newly rich habitat of the Western Plains was be- 
forethem. He gave his name as ‘‘ Rube Robins.”? 
At the first sound of the man’s voice Gabriel 
aised his head and gazed long and fixedly upon 
him. An expression, evil, bitter and brutally 
determined, drifted into his countenance. The 
vole brought him back to the animus of his 
“range change of purpose in the last week. 
Weakness and illness had overpowered Gabriel 
for a time, but vengeful animosity asserted its 
‘Way once more. For the time Gabriel was him- 
“lfagain, He staggered slowly to his feet, and 
arked permission to say a few words. A flutter 
of excitement ran through the crowd. It was 
followed by a hush so intense that the faintest 
sound would have been audible. Every eye riv- 
cted upon the prisoner, standing erect in a tran- 
tory summoning of all his strength ; every ear 
strained to catch his slightest monosyllable. 

“It is unnecessary to call a witness to prove 
my guilt,” Gabriel announced, in distinct, rapid 
ones, “Tam guilty of the crime. I murdered 
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John Erskine. I suppose that I said ‘not 
guilty’; I was faint and pleaded in accordance 
with a suggestion from my counsel. He believes 
me innocent, and himself able to secure my ac- 
quittal. Iam not innocent, and my acquittal is 
of not much importance to me now.”’ 

Gabriel rested heavily on the railing, and 
quaffed thirstily a draught of ice water. A 
strange dignity and gravity, almost stoical, added 
force and impressive conviction to the unex- 
pected testimony. This was the witness who be- 
held the murder. Gabriel had meditated con- 
fession when he dismissed his counsel. The 
crowd swayed in a burst of momentary excite- 
ment, which dropped swiftly when Gabriel went 
on: 

“JT murdered John Erskine. My grudge 
against him was a heavy one. He is responsible 
for most of the evil of my life. He is in his 
grave, Iam here; neither of us might have been 
where we are but for the diabolical scheme 
which he himself designed in revenge upon 
Colonel Castleton. Five years ago old Gabricl 
Gwynne, the half-brother of Cadmus Castleton, 
died in New Orleans. Everybody knows that he 
was a dissolute, drunken old man. He had for- 
saken his friends and family years before, and 
given himself up to drink. For more than twenty 
years he had been an inmate of my mother’s 
small tenement house in New Orleans. No one 
inquired for or sought him out until the close 
of his life, when John Erskine suddenly ap- 
peared in New Orleans and claimed an old 
friendship with Gabriel Gwynne, who died soon 
after. 

‘** At John Erskine’s expense, and by his ad- 
vise, we came to Virginia, and presented our- 
selves to Colonel Castleton. My mother wore 
her widow’s weeds, and presented her certificate 
of marriage to Gabriel Gwynne. I was his heir 
and took possession of the small portion of his 
property not squandered in drink. It was 
falsehood from beginning to end. My mother 
had never been Gabriel Gwynne’s wife—the cer- 
tificate was fraudulent—I was not his heir, and 
had not the shadow of a right to his money,”? 

Gabriel wiped the cold moisture from his 
ghastly face. His sct gaze never diverged from 
its stare straight in front of him. 

‘¢My father was a sailor of poor and humble 
fortune but honest repute. He was drowned in 
the Gulf. One vear afterward and_ thirty-two 
vears ago my mother married the man calling 
himself Rube Robins.’’ : 

“Jes so, jedge—that’s me,” interrupted the 
man in the witness box. 
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Gabricl neither noticed nor paused. He 
seemed bent on reaching some one point in his 
narration, still distant. 

“He soon tired of his bargain, and wandered 
away on trading expeditions to the West. My 
mother had never been a lady ; she could not be 
one now. She became a washerwoman, and old 
Gabriel Gwynne her steady patron. Finally he 
settled down into her yearly lodger. What his 
relations were to my mother, I do not say ; she 
was not his wife, certainly. Robins had been 
sent to prison for fifteen years, for aiding in the 
murder of Tom Bowen. His absence removed 
the last difficulty. John Erskine deliberately 
arranged the terms of his nefarious scheme. He 
prepared the certificate, and spent his money 
freely. We were to palm ourselves upon Colonel 
Castleton as the widow and son of Gabriel 
Gwynne. We were to have the spoils. He 
asked only the pleasure of deceiving his enemy. 
At any moment that he chose to tear off the dis- 
guise and wreck our scheme, he reserved the 
right of doing it. Ido myself the justice to say 
that I raised some objections. I do him the 
justice to say that he knew my weakness for 
wealth, and tempted me with glittering possi- 
bilities. I had no scruples in adopting his plans, 
but I distrusted his reservation. 

‘¢ Everybody can tell you how completely Cad- 
mus Castleton was deluded. With John Ers- 
kine’s connivance I stepped into honors and 
rights of a true nephew. Everybody is aware 
that I married his granddaughter, and was sup- 
posed to be his principal heir. Nobody can tell 
you that John Erskine meant to fling his insult 
into the teeth of the old colonel in the presence 
of the guests at dinner the day after the mar- 
riage. The fog and foul weather detained the 
company, but the fog and foul weather favored 
my purpose. John Erskine, bent upon his re- 
venge, defied the elements and set out for Castle- 
ton Court. I knew that he would come, and I 
knew that nobody else would come. If he had 
inade his shameful exposures at any other time 
in the four years, I might have borne them as 
part of our infamous agreement. He waited until 
the old colonel thought well of me—until he mar- 
ried his only descendant to me, and left me by 
will absolute control of his estate. Exposure 
then was more than a human creature could en- 
dure. I took the precaution to set all the clocks 
in the house back fifteen minutes. I then drop- 
ped through a window to the ground and crossed 
through the shrubbery to the road. Just as I 
expected, his carriage passed within arm’s length 
of me. I followed it a few yards to assure myself 
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that I had made no mistake. The fog seemed to 
thicken and shut out everything. The carriage 
moved slowly. I kept a hand upon it, certain 
that even if the man inside had noticed anything 
odd, he could not have seen my face. John Ers- 
kine’s miserable shrunken little body was en- 
veloped in blankets. I leaped on the trunk rack 
behind, and plunged the knife as I supposed to 
the heart. My blade was a fine sharp one of 
old Gabriel Gwynne’s; my arm a strong one, 
and my purpose death, instant and certain; but 
I failed of my intent. 

“John Erskine lived long enough to wreak his 
vengeance upon the old colonel. He had the 
satisfaction of taunting Cadmus Castleton with 
the shame and disgrace brought upon his family. 
He said that he would ‘ balance accounts,’ and 
he kept his word with my blade almost in his 
heart. Colonel Castleton knew that every word 
of John Erskine’s dying communication was 
true. He altered his will that night. I had 
forestalled the loss which I perceived must fol- 
low exposure. The great Castleton diamond, | 
inferred from his own reticence on the subject, 
was destined by Colonel Castleton for his grand- 
daughter. She was my wife; but in event of 
losing everything else, I resolved to possess my- 
self of the valuable gem. I did possess myself 
of it—I secured the diamond.”’ 

Gabriel’s face, ashen as it was, grew a shade 
more pallid. Bitter ferocity drifted back into 
his features. Passion revived his failing strength. 
Turning his eyes away from judge and jury, he 
fastened them upon the Western stranger. Clutch- 
ing the railing in a terrible effort to maintain his 
position, and say what he had evidently de- 
termined, at all costs, to reveal, Gabriel went on 
in swift, nervous tones : 

‘“‘T secured the diamond ; I placed it in the 
care of my mother. One week ago she promised 
to bring it whenever I called for it. I told her 
that my chances of acquittal depended upon 
money. I said what she already knew, that my 
only hope of raising any large sum of money 
rested upon the sale of the diamond. My life 
hung upop the sale of the old colonel’s great 
gem. Knowing this, she has abandoned me to 
my fate; she has deliberately rejoined her hus- 
band, and robbed me of the diamond. At this 
moment my mother holds in unlawful keeping 
the great Castleton diamond. She has deserted 
me ; but she—she—has——”’ P 

Gabriel reeled from side to side, then, grasping 
blindly for the railing, sank slowly backward. 
In an instant strong hands seized and raised him. 
He was vtterly unconscious. : Evidently the ter- 
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pee: rible tension upon his nerves exhausted him. the gaining certainty that Gabriel Gwynne would 
as He had brought all the obstinate power of his never go out to receive his inevitable sentence. 
Mis will to aid in this self-crimination, had foreed The day had waned into the dusk of evening, 
zs, his departing physical powers to serve the one and the unfortunate man had as yet given no 
great point plainly before him. Having gained signs of returning consciousness. Peters insisted 
sat that point, the overtaxed nerves avenged them- upon keeping up a fire as a sort of indemnifica- 
selves. It was hard to say whether justice to tion for having objected in the past. Trescott 
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Jet or bitterness against his mother induced the and the physicians sat watching him in that 
ne confession of the whereabouts of the diamond. powerlessness that comes upon attendants when 
wi Everything pointed to the latter as the animus. all restoratives fail. Lawyers and strangers looked 
although few cared to question the secret motive in upon the outstretched figure breathing fitfully 
too closely. and shook their heads and went their way, ‘ 
Avpestatn by dly pity for the fallen man mani- “He will never be sentenced,”’ was the unani- 
fested itself in the crowd. He was borne back mous opinion, and perhaps no one regretted it 
to:his-call with @ eurions mingling of relief in Trescott had risen from his chair and walked 
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out into the passage. The crowded cell and 
blaze of fire seemed stifling. The lawyer tra- 
versed the passage slowly and was about to re- 
turn when a suppressed voice said : 

“‘ Jes’ hold on a minit, kurnel.”’ 

Trescott halted in his slow tramp, and the 
man, Robins, stepped cautiously toward him. 

“Td wish to speak a bit long of that dia- 
mond,’’ he began in a tone of visible anxiety. 
“Nat’ral nuff, I’ve heerd all that tale long ago, 
seein’ I’ve knowed the young feller since he was 
a pup ofa squaller—six months ole—but ’long 
of that diamond, kurnel: I never heerd a breath 
of it tell to-day. Erskine’s perlice pounced on 
us en fetched us right away to testify, but I set 
it afore the ole woman, that ef she didn’t fetch 
that ere diament, I'd strap her quicker’n I would 
a wild cayuse ; en, kurnel, she jes’ hands it over. 
T suppose it’s all right, kurnel ?”’ 

The man waited in evident alarm for the an- 
ewer : 

‘oTwon’t be no law agin us, will it, kurnel, 
seein’ as t’ole man’s granddaughter was t’ young 
feller’s wife, en I brung the diament along? To 
my notion ’tain’t wurth a han’ful of gold dust— 
much less a fortun’.’’ 

‘¢Where is the diamond ?” inquired Trescott. 

“Here in my breeches-pocket, kurnel.”’ 

Robins drew out the ebony casket and handed 
it to Trescott. The lawyer raised the lid. The 
great diamond sparkled and flamed its weird 
scintillant fire. The great diamond, returned, by 
a strange revolution of fate, to its rightful owner. 

“‘T will guarantee that you are not liable to 
the law for removing the diamond. I act as the 
old colonel’s granddaughter desires me. You are 
safe, Robins,’’ Trescott assured him. 

‘Jes’ so, kurnel. ’Tain’t wurth a half ounce 
nugget, fur as I kin sce, en bein’ as P’ve turned 
up gold I don’t keer fur it. You see me en 
Tom Bowen hid some gold dus’ better’n fifteen 
years ago. Ef we didn’t divide no sooner, any 
one of us as lived the longest was to hev the hole 
pan. T’m here en Tom ain’t, en it’s a longish 
step off, but I raked in all that gold dus’; so, 
nat’ral nuff, I don't bother with no sich trash 
ag that. I’m main glad t?ole woman didn’t git 
it in a buzzom pin afore I heerd of it. All straight 
now, ain’t it, kurnel ?” 

“Perfectly straight. You need fear no trouble. 
It was a mistake,’’ Trescott said. 

‘Jes’ so, kurnel. Good day.” 

The lawyer walked on down the passage back 
to the prisoner’s cell. A lamp burned dimly on 
the table. Its dull light fell across Gabriel’s 
white face, revealing the havoc of disease. His 
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breathing was perceptibly more labored, and very 
evidently Gabriel was conscious. One of the 
physicians laid his fingers on the patient's pulse 
when, with a startled look, his eyes opened and 
encountered Trescott. 

“‘Come here,”’ he said in a whisper. _Trescott 
bent his ear close to his lips. ‘‘ I have done the 
best could to atone. Tell Jet that I have known 
that I was ill, but I wanted to free her. She 
could never care for such as I am. I knew that 
I would die unless I had remedies in time, but 
T refused because of her. I wanted her to be free, 
and she will. Iam dying now. Tell her—” 

Gabriel gasped ; the breath rattled in his throat 
painfully ; but he held to Trescott until he could 
speak again. 

‘Tell her this. Don’t tell her that I knew 
Barry Wyndham had never married Mathilde.” 

The sensuous earthy nature seemed suddenly 
ennobled. Some unsuspected good lay far down 
under the evil. The two might sometimes have 
struggled for the ascendancy. Who can say what 
his sentence may be when he stands before that 
Judge who evenly balances temptation and crime. 

* * * * * x 

When the sun rose again Gabriel Gwynne had 
long since ended his troublous life. Upon the 
whole the compassionate community experienced 
great relief. A few wondered what he might 
have been with better influences. His motives, 
perhaps, were questionable to the last, but all 
preferred to remember the persistent self-immola- 
tion by which he meant to atone to the old col- 
onel’s wronged granddaughter. He was laid in 
the churchyard. Neither name nor inscription 
told who tenanted the grave. We will say what 
some others may have said, ‘‘ God forgive him.” 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
“T LOVE You.” 

Oxe year had passed over Castleton Court. 
From May to May—a long twelve months since 
calamities and disasters seemed to have expended 
their force on the Castleton family. Not much 
of a family now—one fair young girl, still wear- 
ing the mourning robes, and shunning timidly 
all companionship. Nevertheless, as Jet strolled 
through the fragrant shrubbery, gathering roses 
and watching the birds flit from flower to flower, 
it was a self-evident fact that at least the dread 
and affright had passed away from her beautiful 
face. The sun glistened upon her golden hair. 
The breeze tossed the shining little curls escaping 
from their confinement. In spite of the in- 
tensely mournful eyes, which had never lost their 
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pathetic melancholy, there was a greater content 
in the faultless features. A more healthful love- 
lincss was apparent. The old cheery, childish 
vivacity, so sweet and winning, seemed subdued 
by some hidden sorrow. She gave one the im- 
pression of a gentle creature, bearing always a 
heartache to temper and sadden her mirth. The 
soft resistless smiles were neither defiant nor 
happy. No light laughter, musical and silvery, 
broke from the beautiful lips. 

“It’s all Mr. Barry’s doings,’’ Kizzie would 
mutter, fiercely. ‘‘ It?s not her way to be sober- 
like, and she never was till he went off and for- 
sook her.” 

The maid judged aright with the unerring 
perception of servants. So the May came back 
again. The old place bloomed out in spring 
beauty and blitheness. Jet, with a garden hat 
pushed back and hanging by two long ribbons, 
and her arms full of fresh roses, sauntered away 
tothe summer house at the end of the cedar 
walk, It was a trifle sombre those heavy cedars, 
blue-green from crest to base; but the summer- 
house with its fragrant bloom and lightsome sun- 
shine, resonant with the rippling song of the 
summer birds, dispelled every hint of gloom. 
An odd ray glistened upon the needle still in a 
wonderful bit of unfinished embroidery lying 
upon the table conveniently near a garden chair. 
(rentle madame seemed to have bequeathed her 
deft skill and artistic taste, along with her other 
possessions, to this beloved ward. The roses 
were tossed down in a heap of delicately tinted 
creamy bloom and dark green leaves. They were 
som forgotten. The long fringing lashes drooped 
dreamily over the magnificent eyes. The slender 
hands folded listlessly, almost lazily, together. 
Perhaps this is why Jet failed to perceive 
the approach of two visitors, coming in long, 
*wift strides over the graveled walk. Both stood 
in instant enframed in the arched doorway, their 
lofty heads quite touching the luxuriant Virginia 
creeper; their great handsome proportions de- 
fined against the sunlight beyond. They were 
Barry and Barney Wyndham. The dark lashes 
raised suddenly, the splendid eyes distended, 
aire affright shot into them, while the beautiful 
face glowed into vivid color. She looked from 
one to the other in changeful dismay, fear and 
doy, then with a glad cry of “Barry ! Barry !” 
Tushed past Barney and threw herself impetu- 
ously into Barry’s outstretched arms. Barney 
Was eminently discreet and wise in affairs of the 
heart, but he thought himself a triumph of dis- 
cretion when at that moment he disappeared 
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from the summerhouse. The grooms at the 
stables never had found him more pleasantly po- 
lite. They laughed at their own perplexity as 
to which of the two gentlemen who had gone to 
the mansion together this one might be. An 
hour later Barney strolled back to the summer- 
house. A merry, gladsome little laugh greeted 
him—how long since anyone had heard it ! Scant 
explanation remained for him. An hour of 
talk seemed to have cleared away the doubt, de- 
ception and suffering of twice twelve months. 
But he did say : 

“*You conjecture now, perhaps, the revelation 
I meant to unfold that night at our bal masqui— 
the revelation you forestalled by the announce- 
ment of your immediate marriage ?”’ 

Jet silenced him with a pathetic gesture of en- 
treaty. Troubles in the past melted like snow 
wreaths in the summer heat. Solomon brought 
out the choicest wine from the cellars for lunch. 

‘* Nobody knows the taste of good liquor bet- 
ter en the gentul’m from Wyndham Court,’’ he 
asserted. 

For a brief space before leaving, Barry had an 
opportunity to talk with Jet. He availed him- 
self of it to say: 

‘«My little darling, Iam not very patient. I 
never was patient when we were both poor, and 
now that we are both free of poverty I have 
lost what small patience I ever possessed.’’ 

‘‘Why do you say all this, Barry ?’ laughed 
Jet. ‘Are you rich enough to have moods and 
humors, or anything so intolerable ?” 

‘“‘We were fortunate enough to find a silver 
mine. It is paying marvelously well, but I did 
not mean to speak of patience in the abstract ; it 
was as applied to you. I am not disposed to 
wait, my little love, for my wife. TI want you 
to consider whether the steamer outward bound 
on the 25th cannot take us to Europe? That is 
ten long days away. I'll come in the morning 
to talk over our arrangemehts, for of course you 
are safe to have that much mercy upon me. Is 
it not so, my little Jet ?”’ 

Handsome Barry Wyndham had his own way, 
as those Wyndhams always were sure to do, 

There was a quiet wedding in the great draw- 
ing-room at Castleton Court.  Trescott was there 
in the old colonel’s place to give the bride to her 
chosen groom. Barney and the beautiful Ma- 
thilde were there, and the old squire, as charm- 
ing and debonair as his sons. 

The outward-bound steamer carried Barry and 
his wife, and the no less important Kizzie, on 
their vovage to Europe. 

END. 
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“Tu about to be married,’’ writes a girl, 


“Cand instead of receiving congratulations I am 
aware that I need a defense, and take this means 
of making it. I am twenty-seven years old— 
old enough to know better and do better, but I 
have no choice. The man is a widower with 
one child, He liked his first wife better than 
he does me; I liked a man years ago better 
than I like him, so we are quits on that. He 
wants a housekeeper; I want a home. I was 
brought up to sing a little and play a little, but 
have no trade. My parents will be glad to see 
me settled. I would 
be happier earning 
five dollars or six 
dollars a week and 
taking care of my- 
self, but I was not 
taught how. There 
are thousands of 
women in my po- 
sition. Every man 
who brings up his 
daughters without 
starting them with 
the means of earn- 
ing a livelihood is 
responsible for just 
such a mistake as I 
shall make next 
month.”’ 

Over twenty - five 
years ago (Novem- 
ber, 1869), at the 
request of the foun- 
der of the New York 
Herald, 1 prepared 
a comprehensive ac- 
count of the condi- 
tion of the working- 
women of New York 
city. It covered nearly a page of that journal, 
and is before me now. Repeating now the same 
task, after the lapse of more than a quarter of a 
century, I have no such tale of wail, woe, pen- 
ury and sorrow as was at that time fortified by 
patient investigation and made almost unanswer- 
able by accurate statistics. During the inter- 
vening period there has been a vast and remark- 
able change in conditions and results, Gold was 
then at a high premium; New York had not 
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taken up her building and residential march north 
of Central Park. Inflated values made the pur- 
chasing power of money much less than now. 
Suburban homes and travel were in their in- 
fancy. Rapid transit was a dream. There was 
no railroad highway to the Pacific. The blight. 
of the Civil War still hung heavily over skilled 
and domestic labor, and very few avenues of in- 
dustry in the chief city of the Western world 
were open to girls and women. It was a rare 
sight to see the gentler sex in the precincts of 
Wall Street, and then only as passengers on the 
stages or on street 
cars, going to the 
ferries. Saleswomen 
formed a small con- 
tingent, and really 
first became notice- 
able at the founda- 
tion of the “ Dollar 
Store,’’ near Bleecker 
Street. The great 
body of typewriters 
and _stenographers 
were either in cradles 
or not yet grafted on 
the human race. 
Long Branch was in 
her childhood, and 
Coney Island a sand 
dune. Manhattan 
Island had buta 
million souls, and its 
working-women 
were numbered at 
seventy-five thou- 
sand. <A fortune of a. 
million made its pos- 
sessor a household 
word. Leaders of s0- 
ciety did not flash a 
hundred thousand dollars’ worth of diamonds 
from their opera boxes when listening to Patti, 
Santley, or Campanini. The term fin-de-sitcle 
woman was yet to be imported into our badly 
shaken-up English language, and a pocket. 
French lexicon did not dangle from the waist: 
belts of our belles. Compared with now, New 
York was exceedingly provincial. The aristo- 
cratic hotel was the Brevoort. Fifth Avenue, be- 
yond Twenty-third Street, was not ablaze with 
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leviathan caravansaries. The electric lights illu- 
minated Edison’s gray cells alone. The average 
son and daughter were content with an American 
education ; and save occasional excursions of the 
drama into extravaganzas like the ‘‘ Black Crook ”’ 
and the ‘‘Twelve Temptations,’’ there was no 
developed taste for living pictures and tableaux 
virants, That ponderous nuisance in bulk—the 
Sunday newspaper, had not yet been sent to 
torture the citizens of New York. 

But changes went on from year to year; and 
for decades Manhattan Island has been growing 
denser in population, and cotemporaneously this 
problem of female labor has been crystallizing 
into a more inflexible, yet diversified mass. Save 
in spasmodic movements in certain occupations, 
women do not seem to have been able to har- 
monize in unions for mutual protection, nor in 
large numbers to contribute to a common fund 
in the event of non-employment by strikes or the 
shutting down of factories by enforced crises. 
Sex and the natural habits and tendencies of 
women up to the age when marriage passes into an 
elusive dream of youth are against combinations 
for their common welfare. Relying upon small 
hoards in the savings banks, little provision is 
made for protracted illness ; and the fact that a 
nameless grave in the Potter’s Field stares few in 
the face prevents the maintenance of mutual ben- 
efit societies on a large scale. Yet, when the maid 
has passed her fortieth year and is still a work- 
ing-woman (an employée), she must seriously 
ponder the future, for this is the average age 
when vitality is on the decline, and the medicine 
man becomes a factor in her daily life. This 
and cognate propositions account for the quota- 
tion standing at the head of these pages, and are 
of almost universal application in the United 
States where the female progeny of marriage is 
not provided with a comfortable inheritance. 

Of New York city alone, the third largest in 
the civilized world, and with only London to 
lead it in the number of female skilled workers 
and domestics, the entire problem is still in a 
Very indefinite shape. Let us consider that our 
working-women over the age of fifteen number 
300,000 as against 75,000 a quarter of a century 
4g0 ; that there are in the corporate limits 600,000 
females above the same age, and this, too, in an 
estimated population of 2,000,000, and one may 
behold what the figures mean. Swelling to these 
totals is the large and constantly increasing influx 
of country girls, the inpouring of immigration and 
the natural family growth. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that destitution and general pecuniary 
distress accompany any and every prostration of 
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trade. To mitigate the sufferings pertaining 
thereto all species of benevolence are invoked, 
until at last it is considered that homeless girls, 
friendless orphans and bereaved widows should 
seck the housetops of charity, be placed in in- 
stitutions and there be left to solve the future of 
their own helpless lives in idleness, 

But what the working-women require is op- 
portunity, not alms; fields of industrial and 
suitable activity, not charity ; and a wage not, 
as now, disproportionate to what she achieves in 
the same employments where men work with no 
better results. Touching this question, more- 
over, in this particular direction, I find that the 
women are not unreasonable, and there is this 
difference in the two sexes. Let us be emphatic : 

With women in middle life enfeebled energy 
sets in from poor health. 

With men past middle life reduced energy sects 
in from evil habits. 

Under these titles the precarious living among 
working-women is far greater in proportion to 
numbers than among workingmen. So promi- 
nent has become this state of things that there 
are several grand schemes now in embryo, in 
which it is sought to provide lines of employ- 
ment for those who approach the sere and yellow 
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leaf. Thus, it is to remove the unjust customs 
which oppress and degrade the working-women, 
and not to inaugurate and support high-sounding 
charities intended to relieve them (but which 
fall wide of the mark) that constitutes practical 
effort, and is the basis of true philanthropy. 
These, moreover, do not ask for charity ; they 
crave justice. They do not implore luxury and 
idleness ; they demand equity and fairness. They 
do not sue for ease and elegance ; they are satis- 
fied with fair pay and cleanliness. They do not 
seek even equality with men, but they do feel 
that all the adaptable avenues of labor should be 
open to their patient industry. 

Let us glance at the condition of male and 
female labor twenty-five years ago. Here is the 
tabulation : 


WAGES WAGES 
OCCUPATION, PER WEER. PER WEER. 

MALES. FEMALES, 
Actors and actresses.........06. ' $30.00 $15.00 
Artificial flower makers. ....... | page’ 8.00 
Ballet dancers ..............05. 20.00 6.00 
Book folders.......... 0.0.0 0000 cee ee eee ; 8.00 
Book sewers... 0.0.6. cece eee cee ees i 8.00 
Bookbinders...............2.4. 18.00 10.00 
Compositors.... 00.00.00. eee eee ' 25.00 10.00 
Copvistss si sereiecd Seca ie , 12.00 6.00 
Designers..... 0.000.002.0022 eee 25.00 12.00 
Editors: o.oeacs es hic ineaie bas 40.00 18.00 
Envelope makers ..............0 5 eee 7.00 
Florists. sc coe ec br 80 As Bees _ 18.00 7.00 
Fur trimmers. .....0.. 00.00.0006 15.00 8.00 
Hairdressers................... 14.00 8.00 
Hatters ose oie Sieg Shee na na 15.00 8.00 
Hoop skirt makers............. | ....e ee 7.00 
Jewelers... 00.6... c eee eee eee 25.00 9.00 
Lecturers (by night)........... | 100.00 50.00 
Mantua makers................ | ...e. ee i 7.00 
Milliners:.j2,2536.0. ds enous wok lh eee 7.00 
Paper box makers.............. | ..e..eee 5.00 
Paper collar makers............ 0 [ ..... 00. 5.00 
Photograph mounters.......... 15.00 8.00 
Salesmen and women.......... 30.00 8.00 
School teachers. ............05. » 25.00 10.00 
Seamstresses (with board and 

lodging)................085 beatae ato 4.50 
Servants (with board and lodg- 

ING) Si. coy Gok Meee wees ne agents d 3.00 
Shoe fitters..... 2.0.6... 0. ee eee 18.00 9.00 
Silver burnishers .............. | .....00- £.00 
Singers (first-class, a night) .... 50.00 25.00 
Telegraph operaturs............ ' 25.00 10.00 
Toy painters. 0.0.6... eee eee th aa cent 8.00 
Umbrella makers ...........66. | 15.00 7.00 
Wood engravers. ..........0.655 25.00 10.00 

i 
The Working-Women’s Protective Union, 


formed thirty years ago, in mv opinion, is not 
only alone in organizations of its kind, but has 
during its existence pursued a course of practical 
relief for women who are engaged in skilled labor 
that makes it the ideal body about which all 
working-women should gather and support. 
Look at its comprehensive purposes : 
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It is organized for the common benefit of all 
those women who obtain a livelihood by employ- 
ment not connected with household service. 
That benefit is sought: 

First. By securing legal protection from frauds 
and imposition, free of expense. 

Second. By appeals respectfully but urgently 
made to employers for wages proportioned to the 
cost of living; for such shortening of hours 
of labor as will insure health and the require- 
ments of household affairs. 

Third. By seeking new and _ appropriate 
spheres of labor in departments not now oc- 
cupied by women. 

Fourth, By sustaining a registry system by 
which those out of employment may be assisted 
in obtaining work. 

Fifth. By appeals to the community at. large 
for that sympathy and support which is due to 
the otherwise defenseless condition of working- 
women. 

The association consists of presidents of svm- 
pathetic societies, and such persons as contribute 
twenty-five dollars a year. 

The established headquarters of the union are 
at 19 Clinton Place, and there, any day, may be 
seen women of all nationalities and ages seeking 
relief, employment or redress ; and it is seldom 
indeed that such faces are marked otherwise 
than by the seams and furrows of anxiety and 
toil. This exemplary institution, worthy of the 
broadest philanthropic support—for it is not a 
charity, and declined offices in the great United 
Charities Building, at Fourth Avenue and Twen- 
ty-second Street, on the ground that it should 
have a structure of its own and an ample en- 
dowment—is under the superintendence of 
Mrs. M. J. Kemp, who from the start has been 
in the union, and for more than twenty years has 
been its chief executive officer. She is a lady of 
thorough experience, careful methods ; can give 
an off-hand and satisfactory answer to what 
might be a perplexing question. For instance, J 
asked : ‘‘Mrs. Kemp, if you were to enter the 
lists of skilled labor as a girl and with the ¢x- 
perience you now have, what employment would 
you follow ?”’ 

(Reflecting). ‘Some years ago I thought the 
answer and advice might be typewriting ; but I 
no longer think so. This pursuit is being crowded 
to death, and there are many now who are willing 
to work for three and four dollars a week ; but 
with them no kind of labor is an absolute neces- 
sity.”’ 

‘And do you in this union try to protect 
those engaged in the more elevated branches of 
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skilled labor, such, for instance, as authors, 
singers, actresses, contributors, trained nurses 
and teachers ?”’ 

“Yes; all, and many more workers than those. 
Nobody is turned away seeking the recovery of 
wages earned, although before undertaking suit 
we carefully examine the claim to discover that 
there is adequate ground for a judgment; and 
then we make it our business to see that the 
defendant does not escape paying, if he has to 
travel the thorny path to the Court of Appeals 
and be ultimately mulcted in heavy costs. It 
would surprise you, too,’’? went on Mrs. Kemp, 
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and a judgment almost invariably obtained, de- 
fense or no defense. At the close of this pro- 
ceeding the employer finds that the petty claim 
of the poor working-woman, which amounted, 
perhaps, to less than two dollars, has been swollen 
to twelve or fifteen dollars. Ile may then 
offer to pay the amount of the original claim, 
and is told that it will be accepted, but only on 
account ; that no settlement is possible otherwise 
than by the payment of all the costs and ex- 
penses incurred in addition to the claim. If he 
appeal, he is still followed by the agents of the 
union, who are never daunted by trouble or ex- 
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“to see those who come here with claims. Liter- 
ary ladies are abundant; actresses, too. Only 
yesterday an actress had to borrow a pair of shoes 
to walk down here from Harlem to press a meri- 
torious claim. She will get her money, too. 
Then in the dramatic profession those girls and 
Women stranded here and there write me their 
woes on hotel letter-heads from remotest corners 
of the continent—from Mexico City, Dallas, Den- 
ver, Bismarck and Santa Fé.” 

This is the way the union takes action: A 
three days’ notice is given to the employer to 
Pay or stand suit. In default of a favorable an- 
‘wer court proceedings are immediately taken, 


pense, even to the Court of Appeals. At last the 
inevitable settlement comes, and the poor wom- 
an’s bill, $2, is paid with no less a sum than 
$250 or $300. 

Here are some of the suits taken from the 
records : 

Helen Quiver’s story: claim $1.50.—‘ A lady 
in the upper part of the city employed me as 
a seamstress at seventy-five cents per day. At 
the end of the second day she asked: ‘Did 
you see a five-dollar bill I left on that table a 
little while ago?” [had moved from my chair 
and had seen no money, and so informed her. 
Forthwith she appeared very angry, and, after 
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accusing me of taking her money, sent for a po- 
liceman.’’? At this point the poor woman’s voice 
failed, and only after a period of bitter weeping 
could she continue her tale: ‘‘I was searched. 
The money was not found. It could not be found 
on me, for I knew nothing about it. I am 
poor, but I cannot steal. I can work, for I am 
honest. Well, she would not pay me for my two 
days’ work. She sent me away with abusive 
words, and now I ask you to compel her to pay 
me. I need the money and my good name, too, 
But I cannot pay a lawyer. If you want to 
know what kind of a woman I am, go to Mrs. 
——, 439 ———— Street. She knows me, knows 
me to be honest, for I have worked for her for 
over ten years.’”’ The lady in question was 
presented with the bill without result. It became 
$13.50. She paid it. 

Complaint No. 11,383. Jeannette Mouni was 
engaged by Thomas Abbey to take charge of his 
dyeing and cleaning establishment, for which she 
was to be paid $7 a week. When he left the 
dyeing business there was due Jeannette wages 
for three and a half weeks. He asked postpone- 
ment, and finally repudiated the debt. He did 
not know the plaintiff, and never had such a 
person in his employ. The rejoinder freshened 
his memory. He paid in full in open court, with 
large additions in legal costs. 

Complaint 9,535. Retouching chromos was 
the service rendered by Jane Greyman for Wil- 
liam Mandie for two years, and the balance re- 
maining due when he closed out his business 
was $23. When judgment was rendered against 
him at the instance of the union he pleaded poy- 
erty and disappeared. Poverty, however, did 
not prevent him from traveling about the coun- 
try, from lodging at a good hotel when in New 
York, from dressing richly, nor from riding in a 
carriage to the opera. When these things be- 


came known the marshal greeted him in his com- 
fortable room, and demanded payment. Again 
it was poverty, and he asked for delay until a 
remittance should arrive. In reply the marshal 
directed him to put on his hat and come along. 

‘“Where ?”’ he asked in amazement. 

‘“To Ludlow Street Jail,’’ was the brief reply. 

‘*Why, you wouldn’t put a gentleman in such 
a place, would you ?”’ 

‘* Well, you see a gentleman wouldn’t swindle 
a working-woman. Come along.’’ But that was 
too much. 

‘* Here is the money.”’ 

Complaint 11,230. Eunice Y. Crother was an 
actress. She secured an engagement with James 
Owen, and when the season closed there was 
owing to her $26, as Hamlet’s Queen. Owen 
acted as his own lawyer and had a fool for a cli- 
ent as usual. Eunice got a judgment in a min- 
ute. The marshal could find neither property nor 
money. But the union was not to be bluffed. 
Supplementary proceedings were invoked. Owen 
was made a witness against himself. In this 
way it was found he had a private income, and a 
private account in an industrial bank ; besides 
that, a salary was paid him by a manager. The 
manager was forbidden by the court to pay him 
any more salary until the claim of Eunice was 
satisfied. The judgment was paid, also an equal 
amount in costs, and this little drama made him 
more than $100 out of pocket. Perhaps Owing 
or Owen will change his name and tactics. 

Complaint 11,482. Amount, $393.81. The 
amount of this claim is explained by the fact 
that it is the accumulation of small amounts for 
a period of nearly five years. Madeline Dorwine 
had charge of Peter Roger’s work room at a sal- 
ary of $15 a week. To help him through, she 
suffered part of her weekly wages to remain in 
arrears. They increased, never diminished, and 
when her patience gave out she applied to the 
union. Roger claimed the amount due was 
$149.51, and tendered the amount. It was ac- 
cepted on account. It was adjudicated as to full 
amount and the court decided in favor of Made- 
line for $244.30 difference. 

Claim 11,635. Amount, 86. Catherine Shep- 
ard was engaged by David Stewart as dress- 
maker at home for his wife, and spent eight 
days’ time in needful alterations and_ repairs. 
When all was done they were not ready to pay. 
Catherine waited and waited in vain. Then sick- 
ness came. Catherine went to the hospital be- 
cause she could not pay a doctor. When con- 
valescence came—and in her weak condition 
which would have moved a pitying heart—she 
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applied again. Mrs. Stewart’s decided answer 
was: ‘You must wait until after the holidays ; 
[have no more than enough for my Christmas 
presents now.” That same day David Ctewart 
received from the union, by special messenger, a 
notice of prosecution or payment at once—that 
Catherine needed the money to buy food and 
fuel for her Christmas, and must have it. Mr. 
Stewart sent the money and Catherine spent a 
happier Christmas, let us hope, than did her 
debtor-mistress. 

Lastly, let us take a case that covers a whole 
class of female labor, not yet protected by legis- 
lation. You cannot now levy on the body of a 
female-debtor employer as 
with men ; but action will 
shortly be taken at Albany 
to place both sexes on a 
par. This subject is em- 
braced in : 

Complaint 10,893. 
Amount, $42. Madame 


PARLOR AND CORRIDOR, WOMEN’S 
DEPARTMENT. 


Chason Baster is a fashion- 
able dressmaker. She richly 
deserves the penalties in- 
flicted on men-swindlers of 
working-women, The union has seven com- 
plaints against her. She has a three-story house 
furnished on the installment plan, and uses the 
money due her working-women to pay her in- 
stallments. The real-estate man and the furni- 
ture dealer can get back their property in case 
of default, but the women cannot get back their 
Work, This case is one of hundreds; ‘‘and I 
Propose to make them feel the fangs of justice,”’ 
said Mrs. Superintendent Kemp. 

Said ex-Judge Charles P. Daly, first president 
of the society, at a recent meeting of the Protec- 
tive Union : “ Of course a mere suit in the courts 
Would be of little value against people who cheated 
the working-women. It would be difficult to 
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collect upon issuance of the execution, therefore 
we devised an act which revived the abolished 
imprisonment for debt act, and restored it in the 
case of working-women. We got a statute passed 
that any man or woman who employed a work- 
ing-woman and would not pay her after judg- 
ment, should go to prison. I don’t know that 
many have gone to prison, but I do know from 
the records of this society that from that day to 
this all have been compelled to pay.”’ 

Let us now come down to the closing months 
of 1895 and examine the following table com- 
piled upon careful personal inquiry, assisted in 
the main part by the extensive experience of 
Mrs. Kemp, the best 
years of whose life 
have been given to 
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such details, essential by all means in any 
general consideration of female labor in this city. 
it should be added, too, that this lady, prac- 
tical to a degree, has lost none of her gentle and 
womanly sympathy for her sex in trouble, and 
in this statement I am sorry to say she is a 
rare exception in the city of New York. She 
conducts an institution absolutely free of cost to 
all beneficiaries, finding them employment, re- 
covering wages justly due ; and yet I discover no 
trace of the austerity in demeanor and triple-steel 
hardness of heart almost universally prominent 
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among the presiding officials of our eleemosynary 


institutions : 
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AVD 


FEMALE SKILLED LABOR. 
VERAGE 
OCCUPATION. Se ae WEERLY 
eed WAGES, 
Awnings.............00055 | Six months... $8.00 
Artists (painters )......... | coe e eee eee 15.00 
Artists (sculptors) ........ J oe... eee eee + 
ACIROSHES snd. eee nean fy etiatie ee eles 18.00 
Art embroiderers ......... [0 .0..00...000. 5.00 
Artificial flowers.......... Six months.. | 8.00 
Aprons (20¢c. to 50c. per | 
dozen) ..... eee ee eee Ica Sue std ieee \ 3.00 
Rag makers (jute) ........ Six months... 6.00 
Rag makers (muslin)... ... “Six imonths.. 1.50 
Bag makers (paper).......00 0.2... ae i 8.00 
Bookkeeping ............. 2 antoutueth hots 7.00 
Bookbinding. ............. Ten months. 6.00 
Boots and Shoes .......... Nine months, 9.50 
Baseballs ..............00. Six month... 6.00 
Boxing gloves............. Six months. . 6.00 
Boxes (paper) ..........0. ' Ten months. + 6.00 
Bottling icc .d. cee a oleae | ole Seale tes 1 2.00 
Coffins and shrouds....... Nine months. 8.50 
Coat making (custom). .... i Fight months 14.00 
Coat finishing............. Fight months 8.00 
Collars and Cuffs. 2.0.22... Fight months 8.00 
Cracker packing .......... Wane tee Alvin ae 4.50 
Corsetsca nso fe HeletaeGies Fight months 7.50 
Cigar making............. Ten months. 9.00 
Carpet weaving......6..66 1 cece eee eee 6.00 
Confectionery............. Ten months . 4.00 
CBD orc ecce BES ieee Beceee en i heeke Sig ENS 88 4.00 
Compositors. 0.0... .....65 | cece reece eee 8.00 
Cutting embroidery (25c. 
100 vards)............ Fight months 3.00 
Children’s dresses (50¢. to 
$1.50 per dozen) ...... | oo... e ee eee an 
Button making............ Fight months 5.50 
Brass polishing ........... | 00.2.2. eee eee 6.00 
Dressmaking...........565 Nine months 7.25 
Dress shields ............. Six months... 8.00 
Dve house (pressers)...... api chaen ees 6.00 
Far muffs,.............05. Five months. | 10.00 
Florists,...... Seaghseeenke feateate mreteatl: oe 3.00 
Frame makers............ Six months.. 7.00 
Fur sewers ...... saracigtivess Fight months | 10.00 
Fur garment liners. ....... Fight months 13.00 
Folding embroidery....... eek apeendenee 4.00 
Fish packers.............. | Boratng ead earers 3.50 
Felt hat binders .......... “Six months.. | 10.00 
Felt hat trimmers......... | Ten months . 15.00 
Flannel shirts............. ' Fight months $.00 
Fruit canning (7¢e. per 
hour) secs. Ga es ee Three months “s 
Gold leaf cutters.......... ' Ten months. 6.00 
Gloves and mitts.......... Fight months 7.00 
Cilass ornamenting........0) cc. .ee ee ee eee 4.50 
Hats and eaps..........6.. Fight months 6.00 
Hair workers ..........-6- Seven months) 9.00 
Hairdressers... . 2.0.0.0 006 cee cece eee ee 2, 12.00 
Jewelry polishing......... 5 0... eee eae 5 4.50 
Laundresses (hours from 
TMM OtOsE PM eed vk hoon deena see 8.00 
Lawyers’ clerks........--- S ettauaasieliateteds We F 
TAWVOTS 0c cee cece eee [agate telgoore cae. Sa ' - 
Tamp shades... . ccc eee | Six months... 6.00 
Millinery (wholesale)... Six months., 7.00 
Millinery (retail) ......... | Six months... § 10.00 
Necktles so... eee re ' Fight months 4.50 
Overgaiters. oo... cece ee » KBightmonths , 8.00 
PASSCTNONTCIEO J... ee eee eee Six months. . 6.00 
Paper patterns... 6... +. ' Ten months. | 8.00 
Pocket books ........5..00- Nine months, S00 
Quilting... 6... cece eee Six months... 6.00 
4.50 


Saleswomen o.oo... ee eee eee \ 


MINISTRA TIONS. 


OCCUPATION, LENGTH OF 


SEASON, 
Silk weavers... .....00.00.0. Ten months, © 10.00 
Straw sewers (hand)...... Five months, 6.00 
Straw sewers (machine)... | Six months. . 15.00 
Stenographers ............ ee ee 12.00 
Soap packers... 6... ee | cece eee eee 5.00 
Skirts (Se. to 200. each)... | owe eee eee 
Shirts (40c. to $1.50 per 
dozen)... ccc eee Ten months . + 
Suspenders. ............004 Eight months 6.75 
Shirt froners...........0.0. | cee c cece cues 8.00 
Tobacco workers. ......... Ten months. 7.) 
Typewriters... 0... cee | cece eee eee 9.00 
Trouser makers (31.50 pair) | Eight months ar 
Trouser finishers ($1 pair) | Eight months es 
Underwear... .......0000. | Fight months 6,00 
Umbrellas..............-. | Fight months 8.00 
Uniforms.... 00... cece eee ‘Six months.. | 6.00 
Vests (custom)............ Six months... 10.00 
Vests (finishing).......... Fight months | 5.25 
Watch cases....... sedans ats Gna a saci’ | 7.00 
Waitresses... 0... cee cee eee see he te | 4.00 
Window shades........... i> Le sgsacaiel we AS | 4.00 
Strappers (muslin, 60c. to ? 
$1.50 per dozen)......! 20... eee eee Se 
et (flannel, 40c. to 
$1.50 per dozen)...... Aa ere . 
Mattresses... 0... eee Eight months $.00 
NUPROR 3) sic Sica Sede dal ecemtsetbce + 5.00 
Sehasaane Seas 25.0 
Telegraphers..... 0.0... ce | cece eee eee 16,00 
Models (artists’)....0...... incatvetatboa yloaetous 8.00 
Teachers. ..........0000005 Eight months — 15.00 
Music teachers............ i cs cbeiort aan tee 12.00 
Detectives..... sie en date juli wnowcmeneieas 20,00 
Spotters (street railroad)... | .......0..... 15.00 
Re portersed os oi3 siedieatacas (4 eh eca deat » 18.00 
Map makers.........00005 00 ceeeeeeeeeeee | 15.00 
Manicures.............005 th hs hi cious esate 8.00 
Mail clerks ............... I 2 bee auaeast-eate 8.00 
Proofreaders... 0... .0.00 06600 cece ene eee 10.00 
Telegraphers............02600 cece eee ee eee 15.00 


Whatever may be the estimate or experience of 
others, I place first among female employments 
that of the trained nurse, in dignity of pursuit, in 
the humanitarian aspect of her daily toil—and 
in substantial pecuniary reward. Women were 
created for this specialty, and it took Florence 
Nightingale to formulate and establish a system 
now taught with modifications in our hospitals, 
and which, during the Franco-Prussian War of 
1870-71, shone conspicuously on the battlefields 
of that great struggle which was to change the des- 
tiny of Europe. Then the Red Cross, established 
hy the Geneva Congress to mitigate the horrors 
of war, became the badge of humanity, permitting 
the wearer—male or female—to operate on every 
part of a disputed field of conflict. Thus the 
work begun by Florence Nightingale has grown 
into a great international institution, and while 
women are taught to alleviate suffering and dres* 
the wounds of the maimed in time of peace, 

* Trained nurses have an estimated income of #1,-00 
to $2,000 a vear, 
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man’s ingenuity and the 
money of the world are be- 
ing expended in. perfecting 
death-dealing missiles and 
weapons of human destruc- 
tion of incalculable power. 
Curious contrast, this! But 
the work of Florence Night- 
ingle has survived, and 
the trained nurses of the 
country would not go far 
amiss if they set up a monu- 
ment to her as the mother 
of the profession when she 
arrived on the scene of the 
Crimean War, answering 
thereby the cries that went 
forth from the desolated 
homes of Britain. When 
she started from England 
seventy offered their services 
to go to the theatre of strife, 
but only eleven were ac- 
cepted then. At the request 
of the British government 
she consented to take charge 
of the military hospitals, for 
of nursing she had made a 
life study. Finally, with an 
enlarged force, she sailed for 
the seat of war with ninety- 
two volunteer assistants, 
where quarters were allotted 
them in barrack hospitals 
controlled by British arms. The condition of 
these wards was deplorable. They were foul, 
overcrowded, unventilated, reeking with deadly 
miasma, Death by disease under such a state 
of sanitation claimed more victims than well- 
directed bullets or bursting shells. The hos- 
Pitals that were established by this lady saved 
many thousands of valuable lives. Recently 
Miss Nightingale wrote, at the age of seventy- 
four, to her nurse sisters in America: ‘I am 
no longer in active service, and my stay here 
will not be for long. To the younger trained 
Women in this latter part of the nineteenth cen- 
tury now drawing to its close, I am content to 
leave my work, knowing that it will be carried 
on as T would wish to see it.’’ 

The trained nurse is a comparatively new oc- 
cupation in the United States, for such instrue- 
Yon and experience as would enable her to 
Practice in this line only took root in Bellevue 
Hospital about twenty years ago. Now there is 
“carcely a hospital in the United States or Can- 
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ada that has not a quota of qualified girls and 
women seeking certificates of graduation. Their 
ages vary from twenty to thirty-five. 

Let me now speak from personal experience of 
these self-sacrificing ladies, and something of 
their traits, individualism and accomplishments ; 
for, pertinent thereto, I have been a patient in 
five great hospitals—three in Europe from disa- 
bilities received during the Commune and the 
Franco-Prussian War, and in two in New York 
from a recurrence of a malignant type of fever 
contracted in the African tropics and while jour- 
neying over the Soudan. It is but a few days 
since that I left the New York Hospital, West. 
Fifteenth Street, where some severe phases of my 
malady made my recovery one of extreme doubt to 
the staff in charge. But from the moment I was 
put to bed, that comfortable feeling that I was 
in kind, humane, sympathetic and delicate 
hands stole over me like a nameless charm. 
Nervous and weak, during the hottest days of 
the hottest month of the year, with a kind of 
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treatment that required privation in nourish- 
ment and the stiffest kind of upper nerve at 
my command, the reigning influence to soothe 
and allay was in those prompt, patient, conscien- 
tious and cultured nurses, who were ever flitting 
about the ward almost noiselessly over the mosaic 
flooring. They needed no call or signal to swiftly 
move among the billowy sea of snow-white coun- 
terpanes, administering prescriptions here, milk 
there, again an opiate, adjusting the bedding or 
pouring out the patient’s draught at the open 
dispensary, visible to every eye in the very centre 
of the ward. I purposely sought my lot among 
the other patients in the ward—twenty-four in 
all—cases of every kind of 
rheumatism, many of acute 
and fatal typhoid fever and 
pneumonia ; some to be treat- 
ed by mechanical or chemical 
apparatus, others unable to 
walk or take nourishment 
naturally. Thus it was that 
the law of Sherlock Holmes 
came to mind: ‘‘ Do not see, 
but observe,’’ and this is what 
carrying it into effect told me : 
The four nurses in my ward 
were all pretty, all brunettes, 
all with good figures, small 
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hands and feet, clear complexions and neatly 
dressed in the picturesque but artistic uniform 
of the institution. The costume is certainly one 
that well sets off a fortunate figure and a fasci- 
nating face.- This I noted, too, that these young 
ladies were well skirted—that is, in other words, 
their clothes fitted them. They could do and 
did what the overwhelming majority of maids 
and matrons do not or cannot do—they walked 
gracefully, easily, with an unaffected carriage 
that would nail the eye of the sculptor at once, 
And why remark this? Because I think it will 
be acknowledged even by women themselves that 
the least understood art, the least cultivated, too, 
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they are constantly exhibiting, is that of walk- 
ing. 

Yet all of this is neither as strange nor as excep- 
tional as it may seem. A fine figure, an attract- 
ive face, a nimble carriage, a happy smile, 4 
contented disposition, a non-worrying tempét- 
ament, and with all of these qualities a com- 
manding air and a stout nerve, are endowments 
that carry great weight in accepting a novitiate 
to enter upon her three years’ course as trained 
nurse in the New York Hospital. Seventy-five 
applicants generally appear before the examiners, 
and of these only fifteen are received into tho 
school annually. So it appears that the compe 
tition must secure a high grade of young women. 
They must be intelligent, with respectable ante- 
cedents, healthy and of good education in those 
branches taught in the female seminaries, high 
schools, academies or colleges. The four ladies 
in my ward, H, had a higher knowledge of 
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current literature than 
any patient under 
them. No prescription 
phased them, written 
in the lingo of the par- 
ticular doctor or other- 
wis, Such nurses 
have a flux of spirits 
in direct contrast to 
the solemn counte- 
nances of the doctors, 
who apparently hold 
a council of death 
three times a day at 
your bedside. I have 
daily and frequently 
seen one of the nurses 
calm a noisy, delirious 
and unmanageable pa- 
tient when the coarse 
and burly male orderly 
bybrute strength could 
avail nothing. It is a 
soft word and gentle 
gesture against coer- 
cion and masculine 
repulsion, These la- 

dies have fine quarters 

inthe Sixteenth Street 

building—a parlor and bedroom to each, and they 
tre on duty twelve of the twenty-four hours. 
They are given annual vacations, have extra holi- 
days from time to time, and always look fresh 
and blooming. They are a Jolly lot, and among 
them there is lots of marriageable timber. In 
the New York Hospital there are fifty of these 
nurses, nineteen of whom are Canadians, and 
they all combined do more to exterminate suffer- 
ing and illness than the M.D.’s themselves. 

If anyone should deem that the estimate of 
the value and temporal influences of the trained 
hurse in the most dubious cases of physical suf- 
fering, either from chronic maladies or from 
wounds inflicted by whatever agency, is exag- 
gerated, let him listen to this testimony of the 
Hon. Frederic R, Coudert : ‘* But a few nights 
40 I was reading about the Crimean War. 
Aiter the first year the French and English com- 
pared notes, and the English had lost by death 
through wounds and sickness just twice as many 
48 the French, and a wail of humiliation went 
up ftom the strong British heart and the British 
lips, and a shout of exultation from the French, 
and their system was lauded and extolled because 
it was so much better. I am not so absolutely 
Sure that it was solely the lives of the soldiers 
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that caused Britain’s sorrow and humiliation 
(although presumably it was), but I am sure 
they did object to those frog-eating Frenchmen: 
losing only half the proportion they did. So, 
what did they do in England? Did they send a 
pompous official armed with red tape? No! 
They sent a woman—they sent Florence Night- 
ingale, armed with full power, and she stayed 
there and repaired the wrong, while the men 
with the epaulettes looked on and wondered what 
this little woman was going to do; and when 
the next reports were received the figures were 
precisely reversed, and the English had lost just 
one-half what the French had lost. And this 
was woman’s work.”’ 

Again, says a professional authority : ‘You 
ean put this work high up on a level with the 
medical profession ; you can so fit yourself that 
it will be the more important of the two. Nurses 
are trained to do without doctors in an emer- 
gency ; while doctors complain that they are 
without nurses in an ordinary case. What can 
a surgeon do without a nurse? Who gives the 
surgeon in his short call the details she has 
gleaned from faithful watching and trained ob- 
servation ?”’ 

Male nurses will soon be of the past. 
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The reader who will examine the average wage 
table published on preceding pages will find 
that there has been a great improvement in 
the condition of our working-women since my 
inquiry a quarter of a century ago. This was of 
course to be expected. Yet the quadrupling of 
the number engaged in the various occupations 
named should be considered when measuring the 
steady advance the sex has made in genuine 
prosperity and comfort. Then gold was at a 
premium of twenty-five per cent.; the city’s 
population was one-half its present number of 
souls ; a million of dollars was a great fortune ; 
trust combinations regulating the prices of the ne- 
cessities and the commodities had not yet become 
a menace to the common weal, and the immense 
dry goods and general stores did not seek to wipe 
out the small fry of the avenues and lateral 
streets. Many changes have taken place. The 
price of dry goods is forty per cent. cheaper now 
than then. Board and lodging in cleanly streets 
and houses and tenements can be had for $3 per 
_ week, while the average wage is rated at $5.50. 
It is true, touching this question of living, that 
women are not a great deal better off now than 
then. The agitation for shorter hours has re- 
sulted in a half-holiday on Saturdays, and in 
some establishments during the hotter months of 
the year a reduced number of hours of labor. 
While, therefore, it may be truthfully said that 
the laboring women were never in a more healthy 
and satisfactory state than at the present writing, 
there is little encouragement for those not actual 
residents of the city to seek here a livelihood, 
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leaving homes in the country that will provide 
them with an adequate support. Apropos of this 
branch of the subject, the directress of the Young 
Women’s Christian Association in West Fifteenth 
Street said: ‘‘ When a young woman comes to 
us for employment we ask her where she comes 
from. If from beyond the city’s limits, we im- 
mediately advise her to return home and not to 
hope for assistance in competing for employment 
in the over-crowded market of New York.’’ 
Touching the question under consideration, it 
is to be noticed furthermore that domestic service 
is not embraced in the scope of any of the societies 
or organizations whose aim is to benefit female 
workers. The reason for this is that chamber- 
maids, cooks, housekeepers and all that relates 
to the household are amply provided for through 
advertising in the secular press, by the intelli- 
gence offices, by family acquaintanceship through 
the employers and by the denominational so- 
cieties in the many churches. Good servants are 
rarely out of employment, and they are estimated 
at 90,000 in this city, where there are upward of 
32,000 teachers, 30,000 seamstresses, 20,000 
cooks, 18,000 saleswomen and 8,000 nurses. The 
figures look large, but they can easily be verified 
by the merest tyro in statistics. Some strange 
results could be figured, too, if one would stroll 
through the business sections of the island. He 
would observe that there is scarcely a shop, store, 
building, professional office, bank or hotel where 
the presence of the working-woman is not con- 
spicuously in evidence. Therefore it is not pre- 
tended that the table given and the figures 
printed are thorough. It is im- 
possible to make them so; yet 
they are sufficiently accurate 
from which to draw conclusions. 
An emphatic one is that the 
condition of domestic service is 
well-nigh perfection in the me- 
tropolis, The household work- 
ing-woman is thrifty. She banks 
nearly all of her wages; she 
brings from the country or from 
foreign shores her brothers and 
sisters. She is well nourished 
and cared for in sickness, and 
this class of employment fur- 
nishes few recruits to the ulti- 
mately dismal end of the 
demi-monde, Their future 3s 
matrimony. The one has Is 
penalties and pitfalls, the other 
what is the common lot of mis 
directed maidenhood. 
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In conclusion I would say that the effort here 
has been not to confound charity with labor. 
They have no absolute relation to each other and 
should not have. The United Charities institu- 
tion acts as a simple clearing-house to applicants 
foremployment, sending them to other institu- 
tions for relief or work, and in this way the or- 
ganization does presumably a great deal of routine 
labor, if not accomplishing proportionate good. 
Let that be as it may. It still remains that the 
misery and suffering of former years have been 
largely eliminated from our municipal popula- 
tion among the three hundred thousand female 
workers ; that they are going higher and higher 
in their competition with males ; that outwardly 
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and at home they are to be congratulated on an 
enviable advance compared with other cities and 
other times is also true. Soon they will spring 
into complete control of occupations in but recent 
years controlled by men. These callings are of 
the higher type and remunerative. They em- 
brace trained nurses, hairdressers, typewriters, 
telegraphers and proofreaders, while they are 
gradually climbing into the professions of medi- 
cine, law and theology. That they will advance 
in art, journalism, sculpture and music, as well 
as architecture and teaching, is one of the em- 
phatic signs of this progressive age, and all this 
without considering the bicycle, the bloomer or 
the ballot. 
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Uroy the awful plains that lie below 
The restless waters of the troubled deep, 
Where Strange unearthly shapes pass to and fro 
Within the undercurrent’s noiseless flow, 
And wondrous writhing monsters dully creep ; 


Outstretched upon the cold and sunless sand, 
Unnamed, unnumbered lie the countless dead, 

The lost from every clime and every land. 

Untombed they rest, a white and silent band, 
Whence every grace of fickle life has fled. 


But oft upon the ocean gray there drifts 

From outer sea, beyond the sky’s far rim, 
Still nearer shore, a thin white cloud that shifts, 
And o’er the wave in woe and warning lifts 

Its formless vail—a curtain vague and dim. 


’Tis not a cloud that floats before our eyes ; 
’Tis not a mist that surges toward the strand ; 
The restless spirits of the dead arise— 
From out the sea they creep, and in this guise 
Drift dumbly in to haunt the stricken land! 
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NEXT to his coolness, the most interesting thing 
about him was the fact of his being a genuine 
Russian prince, descended from generations of 
Georgian kings, with castles and grand estates 
where the Czar himself was said to have visited. 
The interest in him was heightened by the rumor 
that he was about to marry a wealthy heiress— 
some lucky Chicago girl, whose name was still a 
mystery. For the rest, he had a pair of dark 
eves that had wrought havoc with women, and 
was one of the best-dressed men to be found any- 
where. Besides that, he was tall and knew how 
to walk. 

Prince George Potowski was his name, and his 
arrival in New York in the fall of 1894 made a 
great sensation. The prince put up at the Wal- 
dorf, where the finest suite was reserved for him. 
During the first few weeks he spent money lav- 
ishly; after that he spent it less freely. It began 
to be rumored that he borrowed a thousand here 
and two thousand there and had not returned it. 
One night at the little baccarat club they had 
modeled after the Paris cerclesx, he took a maxi- 
mum bank—five hundred louis—and proceeded 
to deal in wonderful luck. Before the end of 
the deal he had won ten thousand dollars, which 
was stacked up before him in addition to his orig- 
inal stake. Just as he was finishing, a little 
dried-up Spanish marquis came in from an over- 
generous dinner, and, as a bit of bravado, called 
out ‘banco,’”? which meant that he would make 
one het equal to the entire amount of the bank. 

“Done,’? said the prince, quietly, and then 
dealing the cards he lost. 

Everything had been swept away in a single 
turh. 

“Tt all goes again,”’ said the Spaniard, mo- 
tioning the croupier to leave the pile of notes and 
chips on the cloth. 

‘Done,’ said the prince, without moving a 
muscle, 

He had Jost twelve thousand dollars and was 
risking the same stun again. That was the last 
coup of the deal. The prince left the table, gave 
his check for what he had lost and went out. 

“Poor devil, he won't last long at that rate,” 
said one of the members, 

“Pshaw ?? said another, “what does it matter 
to him? His father-in-law-to-be is worth fifty 
million dollars.’’ 


The other man shrugged his shoulders and 
said nothing. Ul 


Ir was about ten o’clock the next morning 
when the prince’s valet brought up a card en- 
graved ‘Mr, Schuyler Tremaine.”’? The prince 
had not yet finished dressing. 

‘* He savs he has come on important business, 
sir,’? said the servant. 

‘Very well, show him up,’’ said the prince, 
whose English, by the way, was perfect. 

Presently the caller was shown in. He was a 
good-looking man, about forty, perhaps a little 
overdressed, but appearing like a gentleman. 
There was a keenness in his glance and an air of 
resolute, though quiet self-confidence that seemed 
to mark him out as one whose way of life and 
thought was different from those of his fellows. 
He addressed the prince without the slightest 
embarrassment and went straight to the point. 

‘‘T have called, sir, to lay before you a plan 
for raising money.”’ 

The prince smiled. 

“For whom ?”’ 

“For yourself.” 

“Do you think I need money?” 

‘*T know you do.”” 

There was just a shade of sarcasm now in the 
prince’s smile: 

“May Task why you take this interest in my 
financial condition ?”’ 

‘ Because my own need of money is as urgent 
as yours, and if you consent to my plan I shall 
he twenty-five thousand dollars better off by this 
time to-morrow, while you will be benefited 
three times that amount.” 

‘Really,’ said the prince, ‘and who are 
you?” 
“Tam a Wall Street broker of standing and 
supposed wealth, although I cannot give you my 
real name, which is not the one on the card. T 
must move cautiously in the step I am taking, 
for there might be danger in it, although none to 
you. Unless vou are prepared to respect this re- 
serve on my part, the operation I have planned 
will be impossible. Shall I go on?” 

“T have nothing to do just now,” said the 
prince, rolling a cigarette, ‘and this seems amus 
ing. Now, what do you know about me?” 

“IT know in the first place that you are In 


((CpHERE THEY ARE, MR. TREMAINE,’ HE SAID.”’ 


desperate money straits. You are harassed by 
creditors whom you cannot pay, and you have 


exhausted the list of people from whom you 
can borrow.’? 


“Well, go on.’’ - 

| know that your whole scheme of marriage 
Will fall through unless you can keep up appear- 
ances until the bride’s fortune is in your hands. 
It will be impossible for you to do this unless 
assistance comes from somewhere, since you’ ve 
hot got a thousand dollars in the world aside 
ftom the diamond necklace. 


For the first time the prince showed serious 
interest, 
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‘‘To what diamond necklace do you refer?” 
he asked. 

‘“To the one you have brought with you as 
your fiancée’s wedding gift. It is one of the 
most famous necklaces in Europe. It contains a 
hundred stones, each without a flaw, and per- 
fectly matched. There is not such another in 
the United States. It once belonged to a Rus- 
sian empress, and has been handed down for 
generations in your family. It is worth a quar- 
ter of a million dollars. My proposition relates 
to this necklace. 

“¢Tn what way ?”’ 

Mr, Tremaine hesitated before speaking fur- 
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ther, his penetrating eyes seeming to read the 
prince’s thought. . 

“T would not dare say what I am going to, 
were I not positive that no proposition, honor- 
able or dishonorable, could shock you.’’ 

The prince rose lazily from his chair, walked 
toward the electric bell, and was about to touch 
it, when his visitor said : 

“Tf Iwere vou TI wouldn’t ring ; you can’t 
afford to reject my offer. Hear me, at least, be- 
fore you refuse.” 

The prince paused and then returned to his seat. 

‘Speak quickly, then.’’ 

“ Ah, that looks more like business. Let us 
draw our chairs closer together ; I do not wish 
others to hear what I have to say.”’ 

‘As you please,’ said the prince. 

‘*T will be as brief as may be; interrupt me if 
] make any misstatement; I will take your si- 
lence as meaning assent. To begin with, your 
present style of living costs vou at the least a 
hundred dollars a day for personal expenses. 
Coming next to gambling, in the last fortnight 
you have lost steadily and heavily, and you will 
continue to lose, for the gambling passion is your 
master, you cannot give it up. With ordinary 
bad luck you will require a thousand dollars a 
day for this item alone. It is idle to say that 
the luck will turn ; it has not turned, and now it 
is too late; you are on the verge of ruin, dis- 
grace, and worst of all, the failure of this splendid 
marriage, which to you means salvation.”’ 

The prince made a gesture of protestation, but 
the other went on unabashed : 

‘“Why waste time in denial when we have 
business to discuss? We understand each other, 
prince ; we both belong to the aristocracy—you 
of the one of blood, I the one of shrewdness. 
We need each other too much to quarrel. This 
marriage of yours does not come off for a month. 
To bridge over that month, you must have fifty 
thousand dollars. I am in a position to guaran- 
tee you that sum.” 

‘You're an audacious dog,” said the prince ; 
‘T rather like you. I suppose you are a scoun- 
drel, but go ahead.”’ 

‘*Scoundrel or not, I can serve you, which is 
the main point, and at the same time serve my- 
self. Unfortunate speculation has brought meas 
near to ruin as you are, and unless I can cover 
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my margin 
“Tut tut, my friend, a truce to your lving ; let 
me know the scheme at once ; what has the neck- 
lace to do with it ?”’ 
‘¢ Everything ; it is on the necklace that T pro- 
pose to raise a loan of one hundred thousand 
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dollars, of which seventy-five thousand goes to 
you, twenty-five thousand tome. We give the 
lender our joint note for one hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars, to be paid inside of sixty days. 
You won’t mind paying fifty per cent. interest, ] 
suppose, for the accommodation, especially when 
it will come out of your father-in-law’s ex- 
chequer.”’ 

“But the thing is impossible, I leave for 
Chicago within a week, and shall present the 
necklace ‘at once to my future wife; therefore, 
how can I give it as security fora loan? Had 
the matter been as simple as that, my good Mr. 
Tremaine, I should have been quite able to ar- 
range it without your aid.” 

““My plan does not prevent your presenting 
the necklace to your fiancée as soon as you arrive 
in Chicago. Listen ; I know that you have, along 
with the diamond necklace, an imitation one so 
perfect in every detail that only the eve of an 
expert could tell the real from the false. Is it 
not so ?”’ : 

The prince nodded in the affirmative. “All 
grand ladies in Europe who possess jewels of 
great value are advised to have duplicates made 
in imitation, and these they often wear at crowded 
gatherings as a measure of segurity. I have 
thought it well to adopt that precaution for my 
wife ; but who can raise money on imitation 
diamonds? No one would lend so large a sum 
without having had the necklace examined by an 
expert.”’ 

‘‘The examination will not matter, there is 
where my skill comes in. Show me the two 
necklaces now, the real one and the imitation. 
and I will prove my words.’’ 

‘Quel toupet ! Quelle audace !’ exclaimed the 
prince to himself; then, as if obeying some in- 
pulse he hardly understood, he went into an ad- 
joining room, and presently came out, bearing in 
his hand two caskets of black leather which he 
laid on the table. He then drew from his pocket 
a jeweled revolver which he held in one hand 
while he managed a cigarette with the other. 

‘“‘There they are, Mr. Tremaine,” he said, 
‘Callow me merely to call your attention to the 
fact that I also am an expert in diamonds as well 
as in pistols.”’ 

Tremaine lifted the two caskets, which were 
exactly alike except that the leather on the bot- 
tom of one was a slightly lighter shade than in 
the other. Opening them he showed the two 
necklaces displayed in dazzling relief against a 
black ground of black satin. For a moment 
Tremaine sat motionless, feasting his eyes upon 
the wonderful gems, fairly gloating over them. 
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“They are beautiful, beautiful, marvelous !’’ 
he murmured. 

“You seem to like diamonds,’ said the 
prince. 

“T love them, I worship them.”’ 

Presently he lifted the two necklaces from the 
caskets and held them in his hands. Then he 
laid them back carefully, closing the covers. 

“Now tell me which casket contains the real 
necklace.” 

“This one,’’ said the prince. 

‘Open it and see.’’ 

The prince did so, and instantly saw that he 
had heen deceived. In some way under his very 
eves Tremaine had shifted the necklaces. He 
opened the other casket and saw that it con- 
tained the genuine diamonds. 

“That was very clever ; how did you do it ?”’ 

‘No matter how ; the point is that I can do 
it whenever I please, and deceive anyone, even 
the keenest expert, as easily as I did you.”’ 

“Can you do it again so as to deceive me?” 

“Twill try,’ and opening the caskets again 
as he spoke, Tremaine once more held the two 
necklaces, one in either hand. The prince 
watched him closely. 

“Now,” he said, ‘‘I put this one in this cas- 
ket and close it, this one in that casket and close 
it, Now tell me where the real necklace is.”’ 

“Here,”’ said the prince, opening one, only 
to find it empty. 

“Try the other.” 

oe prince did so, and found that one empty 
also, 

“It's wonderful; I could have sworn they 
were there.”? 

_“So they are,’ said Tremaine, laughing, and 
lifting once more the covers which the prince 
had closed he showed the two necklaces, undis- 
turbed. 

“You must be a magician ?”’ 

‘Not at all, but I have sufficient skill of the 
hand to suit our purpose. We will go to a money 
lender whom I know, and let him call in any 
diamond expert he pleases to estimate the value 
of the genuine necklace. Then in the presence 
of the expert we will see the casket stowed away 
securely in the money-lender’s safe, out of which 
he will previously have given us a hundred crisp 
thousand dollar bills, I suppose you know by 
this time which casket it will be that the old fel- 
low will thus carefully lock up, in spite of all his 
precautions, ”’ 

“But that is a fraud, a conspiracy, a criminal 
offense,”? 


ee 
‘Tt is also a way to get two desperate men 
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out of their difficulties. Do you know any other 
way of raising fifty thousand dollars? I don’t. 
Besides that, no one will be any the wiser or the 
worse off for our harmless deception. We will 
have sixty days in which to pay back the loan 
and interest, and within sixty days the tide of 
our fortunes will have turned. Isit a bargain ?”’ 

‘* But suppose your money-lender takes it into 
his head to examine the diamonds after we are 
gone?” 

‘‘There is not one chance in a thousand of his 
doing so, for no one in this country, except you 
and me, know that the imitation necklace is in 
existence. Besides that, the old man could not of 
his own knowledge distinguish the real necklace 
from the false one; he will be perfectly satisfied 
with the opinion of the expert, who will certainly 
rate the stones at two hundred thousand dollars, 
and having seen them, as he believes, locked inside 
his safe, he will never think of looking at them 
until the sixty days have expired. Come, you 
cannot neglect so fine an opportunity.”’ 

“Audacious fellow, clever dog!’ the prince 
kept muttering to himself, and then said aloud : 
“*Give me two hours to think this over, Mr. Tre- 
maine. Call for me again at one o’clock, and I 
will give you my reply.”’ 

“‘And if you decide favorably, as I have no 
doubt you will, I suppose you will be ready to 
go downtown with me at once and carry out the 
plan?’ 

“*T will if I decide favorably.”’ 


IIT. 


THAT evening, while the prince was dining, a 
note was brought him from the proprietor of the 
hotel, saying that his presence was required on a 
matter of the most urgent importance to himself. 
Leaving the table, the prince withdrew to a pri- 
vate room where he found his excellent landlord 
in a state of great concern. With him was a 
sharp-featured man with a well-waxed black 
mustache, who was introduced as Detective Haw- 
kins, from the Central Office. 

‘*Detective Hawkins has a matter to lay be- 
fore you, prince, that seems most serious. J beg 
a thousand pardons for disturbing you, but I 
thought it was my duty to do so.” 

“Tt certainly was,’’ said the detective, in a 
very positive tone, ‘for,”in cases like this, every 
minute counts.’’ . 

“Pray sit down, gentlemen,”’ said the prince. 
‘What is the trouble?’ 

“The trouble is,” said the detective, ‘that 
you have received two visits to-day from one of 
the most dangerous crooks in Ameriea.”’ 
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“Impossible !’’ exclaimed the prince. ‘‘I have 
been out all the afternoon, and this morning I 
saw no one except i 

“T know you saw Mr. Schuyler Tremaine, as 
he called himself. Well, that is merely another 
alias for the man I mean. He is known in the 
Rogue’s Gallery as Diamond Joe. I only hope 
he hasn’t added you to the long list of his vic- 
tims.”’ - 

The prince hesitated before replying, he rec- 
ognized that the situation presented peculiar dif- 
ficulties. Finally he said : 

‘‘T have no reason to think ill of Mr. Tre- 
maine ; he has done me no wrong. He merely 
called on a matter of business which could not 
interest you.”’ 

‘¢Excuse me for insisting,’’ said the detective ; 
“but when you went downtown with him this 
afternoon did you not carry certain valuables 
with you?” 

“ Yes. ” 

‘* And did you bring these back with you when 
you returned to the hotel several hours ago?’ 

‘*T certainly did ; they are now in the hotel 
safe, as the landlord here will tell you.’’ 

‘‘Are you quite sure they are in the safe; I 
mean, are you sure that the package you in- 
trusted to the landlord really contains what you 
believe it does? Would you mind looking to 
make perfectly sure?” 

“Certainly not, if you deem it advisable. Let 
us go down to the safe at once.”’ 

The three men went down to the safe, which 
was immediately opened, and the package that 
had been left there, given to the prince. Undo- 
ing the outer wrapping he brought to view the 
casket which had contained the diamond neck- 
lace. Opening this he glanced inside, and re- 
marked carelessly : 

“Curious, isn’t it?” 

The detective and landlord leaned over ex- 
pectantly. 

“‘ What is?’ asked Hawkins. 

‘‘Why, how he did it—changed them. This 
is the imitation necklace.’ 

The detective and landlord exchanged glances, 
shook their heads and looked wise. The prince 
poured out some wine from a decanter, and emp- 
tied the glass. 

“Tt?s alucky thing I happened to be in the 
corridor,’ said the detective. 

‘Why ?” asked the prince. 

“ Because, when I saw you go out with Dia- 
mond Joe, I made up my mind he was up to 
some deviltry, and shadowed you. You went to 
Tsenbaum’s, down on Nassau Street ; then you 
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lunched together in a private room at the Astor 
House; then you came back here and separated. 
After that I followed Joe, who went directly to 
the safe deposit vaults in the Fifth Avenue 
Hotel, and left something there, undoubtedly 
the necklace. He would not risk keeping it on 
his person for even an hour. After that I shad- 
owed him to the St. James Hotel, where he is 
now, I suppose. One of my men is watching 
him.”’ 

‘Then, all we have to do,’’ said the landlord, 
starting up, ‘‘is to hurry down there and arrest 
him. I'll ring for a cab.’’ 

‘*One moment, please,’’ said the prince. “Sit 
down, gentlemen ; there are several points that 
need consideration. I may say at once that it 
will never do to arrest this man. The plain 
truth is that my present position is somewhat 
embarrassing. You see, this Tremaine, or Dia- 
mond Joe, called on me when I was in pressing 
need of funds, and proposed a plan for my re- 
lief, which I accepted, although it was, how 
shall I say? a littl——” 

‘‘Trregular ?’’ put in the detective. 

‘«Exactly. This money-lender, Isenbaum, 
advanced us one hundred thousand dollars, tak- 
ing the diamond necklace as security. At least, 
he thought he was taking the diamond necklace ; 
but as a matter of fact, through my friend’s 
skillful manipulation, he took this imitation neck- 
lace.’’ 

‘* At least you thought he did,”’ said Hawkins. 

‘No, I am positive he did, because I had the 
genuine necklace in my breast pocket after the 
transaction. I examined it carefully while we 
were at lunch, and I know good diamonds from 
paste.”’ 

‘Undoubtedly, and so does Diamond Joe, who 
is as clever at picking a pocket as he is at sleight 
of hand. You made a great mistake lunching 
with him.”’ ; 

‘‘ What I fail to understand,” continued the 
prince, ‘‘is how he got possession of the imita- 
tion necklace after Isenbaum put it in his safe. 
He certainly gave us one hundred thousand dol- 
lars, and yet when we went away I had the 
genuine necklace and Tremaine must have had 
the imitation one. Consequently, the old money 
lender was left without any security whatever.” 

The detective smiled. ‘Don’t you under- 
stand that old Isenbaum was in the conspiracy 
with Diamond Joe, that the whole thing was 
merely a scheme to rob you? They have been 
pals together for years. The old man merely pre 
tended to put the imitation necklace in the sale, 
and really slipped it into the hands of his con- 
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federate. After that it was child’s play for an 
operator of Diamond Joe’s skill to remove the 
real casket from your pocket and substitute the 
false one. Then see the man’s artfulness! He 
knew that if you looked at the necklace again 
you would discover the trick he had played upon 
you, so he suggested the idea of your depositing 
it in the hotel safe here. Isn’t that so ?”’ 

“Yes,”’ said the prince; ‘‘he thought it 
would be safer there, and I remember now that 
he insisted upon riding up with me and seeing 
the diamonds safely in the keeping of our friend 
here, the landlord.”’ 

“Tt was a pretty scheme, and would have 
worked to perfection if I hadn’t chanced to be on 
hand.” ‘ 

‘As far as I can see, it has worked to perfec- 
tion,” said the prince; ‘‘ these two fellows have 
secured a necklace worth a quarter of a million 
for exactly one-fifth of its value.’’ 

“T wonder the fellow dares to remain in the 
city,” said the landlord. ; 

‘‘What has he got to fear?’ answered the de- 
tective. ‘‘He has seen the imitation necklace 
securely locked in your safe, so there is no imme- 
diate danger of discovery, so far as he can see. 
Besides that, he knows that even if the prince 
learns of the fraud, he will be afraid to expose 
him.” 

‘Why will 1?” asked the nobleman. 

‘Because by doing that you would expose 
yourself—the littlk—ahem— irregularity you were 
just talking about. Diamond Joe is not a fool. 
He knows you would rather lose the necklace 
than be disgraced and spoil your marriage.’’ 

The prince’s face grew serious, then brightened 
again, and he said, with a laugh : 

‘Really, this is most ingenious. I don’t know 
whether to admire most the New York crook, 
who made this coup, or the New York detective, 
who unveiled it. Pardon the pleasantry, Mr. 
Hawkins ; you see I have a keen sense of hu- 
mor. 

“I should say so,’”? answered Hawkins. 

hever saw a man stand a loss so coolly.”’ 
_ “That is because we men of the East are fatal- 
ists from the cradle. Besides that, I am con- 
vineed you will find some plan for getting back 
the necklace.” 

“Thavea plan already,” said the detective, 
Pleased at the compliment, “ which will possibly 
succeed without exposing you; only it depends 
Upon your being able to play a part.’’ 
_ “Pll do my best,” said the prince. 
18 your plan ?”? 


“T want you to stroll down to the St. James 
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in half an hour or so, order some drinks in the 
café, and if you chance to see Mr. Tremaine nod to 
him pleasantly and ask him to join you. Chat 
about anything that comes into your head except 
the diamonds, and above all don’t show any 
suspicion. Before you say good-night ask him 
to dine with you to-morrow and meet a few of 
your friends. Let him understand they are big 
swells from the other side, fellows with lots of 
money.” 

**Yes ; and then what?” . 

“Well, after that manage it so as to sce him 
frequently, make other appointments, spend 
money freely and make him think that you are 
under lasting obligations for the service he did 
you. All this time I will keep shadows on him 
so that he won’t gct away, even if you fail to 
hold him.”’ 

“And the necklace ?”’ 

‘*Don’t say anything about that until you 
are sure of his confidence. If he mentions it, 
say that it is still in the safe. Then one day, in 
about a week, you must go to him with a great 
piece of good news. You must be quite over- 
joyed. Tell him that one of the rich men you 
have met here has made you a big offer for the 
necklace. He has heard about it in the newspa- 
pers and is crazy to get it. He will pay half a 
million dollars if need be. Tell him you have 
got to go to Chicago that night to arrange about 
the wedding, but as soon as you come back you 
are going to take the necklace out of the safe and 
let the rich man have it. You will make money 
enough on the sale to pay off the old money- 
lender and buy another necklace that will suit 
your bride just as well. Now, do you catch the 
idea ?”’ 

The prince reflected a moment, looked at the 
landlord, then at the detective, and finally ex- 
claimed : 

“Magnificent, what we call a coup de génie ! 
I am sure I can play the part. My story will 
tempt our friend to make the sale on his own ac- 
count. He will bring the necklace to my sup- 
posed wealthy friend while he fancies me out 
West. He will say I have sent him to dispose 
of the diamonds and give a receipt for the 
money.”’ 

‘And when he brings the necklace to your 
friend I will be on hand in the rdle of private 
secretary and give him a nice little surprise like 
this.” 

As he spoke, the detective drew a pair of shin- 
ing handcuffs from his pocket and clickcd them 
together with evident enjoyment. 

‘* But you won’t arrest him ?”’ said the prince. 
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notably ranks as the most cultured and scholarly 
Scot of the century. John Shairp, himself no 
mean poet, the professor of poetry at Oxford 
University and principal of the University of 
St. Andrews—the oldest university of Scotland— 
writes thus of Burns: ‘‘Great men, great events, 
great epochs grow as we recede from them ; and, 
tried by this standard, then Burns is great in- 
deed ; for men’s interest in the man himself and 
their estimate of his genius have been steadily 
increasing.”’ 

Since this was written, seventeen years ago, 
there has been no ebb to the ever-flowing current 
of popularity. 

Every decade produces something of interest 
regarding the poet. Some new light, some new 
point of view, some new beauty is held forth for 
public approval ; and bold indeed would be the 
critic or writer who would dare to speak adversely 
of this growing sentiment of admiration for one 
who is now regarded to be to the Scottish tongue, 
as a lyric poet, what Shakespeare, as a dramatist, 
has been to the English language. 
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For no poet but Burns, not even the immortal 
bard, has so completely won the estimation, affec- 
tion and admiration of mankind, and this be- 
cause ‘‘he has in all his compositions great force of 
conception and great spirit and animation in its 
expression. He has taken a large range through 
the region of Fancy, and naturalized himself in 
all her climates.’’ When we review the contra- 
dictory elements in the character of the typical 
Scot—the equally great proportions of hardness 
and tenderness ; the struggle for mastery of the 
hypercritical and reverential ; the keen, practical 
‘*hard-headedness’’ in business, and the lofty 
enthusiasm for vague and ofttimes visionary 
sentiments ; the combination of the logical and 
poetical in the national theology—we but exclaim 
the more. To this man only, defiant and reckless 
though he were of the church, her authority and 
teaching—objects still of the highest reverential 
faith throughout the land—has ‘the power been 
given to conquer and reign supreme over all 
national characteristics. By his gift of song he 
has played upon the hearts and feelings of his 
countrymen with such delicacy and pathos that 
we forget the reckless blighted life, gladly cover- 
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ing with a mantle of charity and quoting as plea 
for himself his own lines : 


“Then gently scan your brother man, 

Still gentler sister woman, 

Tho’ they may gang a kennin wrang, 
To step aside is human! 

One point must still be greatly dark, 
The moving why they do it, 

And just as lamely can ye mark 
How far, perhaps, they rue it.” 


It may seem at first hard to believe that the 
annual tide of tourists to Burns’s cottage, and the 
scenes of his life ‘ 
in Ayr and Dum- 
fies, is greater 
than to Shake- 
speare’s home at 
Stratford-on- 
Avon, Few, if 
any, of the poorest 
Scots but know 
and delight in 
Burns ; hundreds 
of English rustics 
who neither know 
nor care for Shake- 
speare, Burns has, 
indeed, impressed 
his thoughts on 
the hearts of the 
masses—the truest 
source of lasting 
popularity, and in 
this Tespect is 
greater than 
Shakespeare, For 
Bums is to his 
country -folk an 
ever ready ency- 
clopedia, express- 
ing for them their 
deepest feelings 
and emotions in 
the simplest and most familiar language. The 
dignity of our homely duties, our necessary 
‘elf-respect. and independence, the charm of 
Itiendship, the pleasure and pain of love, the 
comfort and happiness of home, the father’s lov- 
Mg care, the child’s devotion, the merrymaking 
tnd holidays, the festive cheer—even the graces 
‘0 be said before the same—he has done all for 
ws and done it so well that a single poem on one 
ae subjects would suffice to keep his memory 

D. 

Then he takes us out into the world of nature, 
and points out for us the exquisite beauty of the 
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simplest flower, the waving corn, the wimpling 
burns, the helplessness and meek submission of 
the dumb creatures to their tyrant master—man. 

There is no effective word-painting, no choice 
of so-called romantic subject, no medieval legend 
of stately knight, nor lady fair to be rescued, but 
the most commonplace— 


“The simple round, the common task,”’ 


sufficed to call forth his exquisite lyrics. 

Then, too, in addition to this, modern Scot- 
land owes him a great debt of gratitude for her 
lost literature, the 
songs he de- 
throned. ‘‘ Those 
old Scottish mel- 
odies were a moral 
plague from the 
indecent words to 
which many of 
them had long 
been set. How 
was the plague to 
be stayed? All the 
preachers in the 
land could not 
divorce the gross- 
ness from the mu- 
sic. The only way 
was to put some- 
thing better in its 
stead. This ines- 
timable something 
better Burns gave 
us.”” Truly the 
making of a na- 
tion’s song is a 
power to move the 
world. 

It is only nat- 
ural that Burns 
should occupy a 
very elevated po- 
sition in the estimation of all Scots through- 
out the world, but when we turn to other lands 
we find critics and authors equally enthusiastic, 
Goethe hailed him as a master, and French 
writers have only the highest praise. One of 
the most remarkable of recent utterances is 
that of Auguste Angellier: ‘ Amongst the poet- 
ical glories which struck England at the close of 
the last century and beginning of our own, there 
was no one more regularly grand than that of 
Robert Burns. He is henceforth for a consider- 
able and superior part of humanity a great poet 
in daily use, one in whom thousands of souls find 
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bread and wine. The 
bough which was 
planted in a ditch has 
become a mighty and 
imperishable tree.”’ 

Nor is America be- 
hind other lands in 
testi-mony. The sum- 
mer of 1895 in Scotland 
will be placed on rec- 
ord as a proof of the 
interest Americans take 
in Burns. Four years 
ago the Burns statue 
at Ayr was unveiled, 
and in August last the 
fourth panel, descrip- 
tive of the parting of 
Burns and Highland 
Mary, was uncovered 
by Mr. Wallace Bruce, a representative American, 
who acted for the donors of the panel—the resi- 
dents of twelve States who, from beyond the 
sea, Offered this as a token of appreciation and 
love. The other three panels in place are ‘‘ Tam 
o’ Shanter at the Auld Brig 0’ Doon,’’ ‘‘ The 
Cotter’s Saturday Night,’’ and the ‘Jolly Beg- 
gars.’’ As Mr. Bruce very happily expressed it, 
the four panels are figurative of the human, the 
patriotic, the humorous and the tender qualities. 
of the poet. 

The Rev. Dr. Burrell, of New York, as ‘‘ mouth- 
piece of the republic,’’ in the course of a very elo- 
quent speech stated that the stream of pilgrims 
from America to the banks of the Doon was twice 
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as great as that which wended its way to the banks 
of the Avon. He showed how Americans loved 
Burns because of his pre-eminent genius, and also 
because his mind and heart and divine afflatus 
came close here and there, at many points, to the 
very heart and throbbing centre of American life. 
They recognized in Burns the poet laureate of 
the man. His birth was about the time of the 
birth of the American republic. It was the be- 
ginning of a new epoch, when man was begin- 
ning to be distinguished from the mass. All men 
were created free and equal with certain inalien- 
able rights. No new epoch could crystallize or 
formulate itself without a laureate, and Robert 
Burns was that laureate, reverenced in America 
also as the sweetest singer of 
the sanctity of home life, for 
no pen had ever written finer 
language than ‘John An- 
derson, my jo, John.” 

Americans, therefore, loved 
his memory, and claimed 
him jointly with Scottish peo- 
ple as their poet laureate, 
because while he sang of man 
and home he sang with loud- 
est and sweetest voice of hu- 
man freedom. Dame Nature 
was his Alma Mater, for na- 
ture and freedom ever {0 
hand in hand. 

Without wishing to appear 
critical, in common with 
many others, I would proffer 


instead of Highland Mary, 


the claims of Jean Armour 


at 
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especially as a statue of Mary is to be unveiled the 
2st of July, this year, at Dumbarton, her birth- 
place, If Burns is to be ranked as the sweetest 
singer of the sanctity of married life, surely the 
devotion of Jean Armour, through good report 
and ill, should be recognized, and the poet’s song, 
“Ofa’ the Airts the Win’ can Blaw,”’ is singularly 
felicitous for the advocacy of these claims. 

The gold of the admiring tourist flows freely 
in the land of Burns, and so the poet has, in 
this respect indeed, proved a benefactor to his 
country. Although his grateful countrymen will 
continue to perpetuate his memory by erecting 
statues and other forms of monuments, he needs 
them not. He lives with us in his songs. In the 
exile’s heart “Ye banks and braes’’ will suffice 
to recall the much-loved scenes ; ‘‘Scots wha’ 
hae”’ will arouse his patriotism and loyalty ; and 
“Auld lang syne”? will melt him to tears ; and 
wherever these songs are heard Burns’s name 
will be revered. Through their power over the 
hearts of her sons Scotland can claim all that is 
noblest and best in her children, wherever they 


may be echoed ; from prairie, jungle, bush and 
karroo we hear : 


‘*He’ll need no monument,’ said Fame ; 
‘Tll give him an immortal name. 
When obelisks in ruin fall, 

Proud shall it stand above them all; 
The daisy on the mountain side 

Shall ever spread it far and wide ; 
Even the roadside thistledown 

Shall blow about his high renown.’ ”’ 


But there is one trait of the poet’s character 
that we are apt to overlook. Thomas Carlyle 
understood it fully when he 
wrote: ‘Many poets have 
been poorer than Burns. No 
one was ever prouder.”? 

We have accustomed our- 
‘elves to look upon Burns 
‘$a peasant, a genius of the 
plow, of no education, birth 
or breeding ; and it is only 
right that due weight should 
be given to these outward 
cureumstances of his daily 
life. But “Pacts are chiels 
that winna ding,’ and there 
are many facts concerning the 
life of the Burns family that 
Were ignored at first by his 
lographers and accentuated 
now to such a degree that 
It almost seems absurd to try 
to show that this impression 
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is not entirely a correct one. Yet the pride of 
which Carlyle wrote was more a pride of family 
—a very popular pride in Scotland. 

In Burns’s letter to Dr. Moore we read of his 
evident satis:action that his forefathers were of 
noble race, and that they had suffered for their 
country’s cause. Every good Scot is a Jacobite 
at heart ! 

Though Ayrshire is the land of Burns, it is to 
Kincardineshire or the Mearns we must go for the 
particulars of Burns’s ancestors —the Burnes 
(pronounced Burness, then and now). There, 
within a few miles of Gladstone’s Scotch home 
at Fasque, we see the graves and sculptured 
tablestones in memory of his great-grandparents, 
uncles and grandparents — farmers of position 
and means, educated, religious and, above all, 
patriotic, thorough Jacobites. The grandfather, 
Robert Burnes, was ‘‘out’’ with the Mar men in 
1715, and the poet’s father was a keen sympathi- 
zer, if not an active participator, in the ‘‘’45,.” 
After his migration to Ayr he was looked upon 
and classed as a ‘‘rebel’’ in his new home. 

These old Burnes men were all tenant farmers 
of George Keith, Earl Marischal of Scotland, 
whose impregnable fortress of Dunnottar Castle 
ranks so high in the history of the Covenanters, 
and is also the scene of Sir Walter Scott’s ‘Old 
Mortality.”’ 

By the terms of their leases they were obliged 
to give service in war, and the estates were con- 
fiscated after George Keith, tenth and last earl, 
fought in 1715. 

It was of this Lord Keith that Rousseau wrote 
so graphically in Book XII. of his ‘‘Confessions,’’ 
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Lord Keith was then acting as Governor of Neuf- 
chatel under Frederick the Great. 

The poet’s grandmother was a Keith, a distant 
kinswoman of the ear], and his grandfather built 
a school near his farm for the benefit of the chil- 
dren of the district. Thus the churchyard of 
Glenbervie proves beyond doubt the worldly po- 
sition of the Burnes family, for sculptured table- 
stones were not placed over the graves of the 
poor. Several Burnes families, descendants of 
Burns’s cousins, still live near the old home— 
farmers and bankers. 

It was the knowledge of what he had lost and 
left behind that was 
the real cause of the 
dourness and hitter- 
ness of heart in the 
poet’s father. But 
well he knew the 
force of the national 
proverb, ‘‘He that 
tholes overcomes.”’ 
So he faced misfor- 
tune bravely. But 
he also knew the ad- 
vantages in training 
and education de- 
nied to his children 
for lack of money 
and congenial com- 
panionship. If his 
nephews and nieces 
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in the old 
home had 
the benefit of 
the personal 
intercourse 
and _friend- 
ship of Beat- 
tie, the poet, 
his children 
should know 
him, too, 
through his 
poems; so 
the ‘“Min- 
strel,”” writ- 
ten in the 
kirk glen of 
the old home, 
was duly read 
and admired, 
and thus the 
meagre learn- 
ing of the 
children was 
daily augmented from the father’s store of knowl- 
edge. . 

We love to consider Burns as an unfettered 
master of his art, but he himself said he owed 
much to the poet Beattie. 

Truly poverty is a hard taskmaster. Had it 
not been for the sunny nature of the hopeful, 
loving mother we would have only a picture of 
gloom of this childhood’s home of genius. For 
Burns forms no exception to the rule that mixed 
race and blood produce the child of genius. From 
the Mearns to Ayrshire may seem at first sight 
no migration at all, and yet it produced a union, 
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on the one side, of Norse blood largely influenced 
by Celtic surroundings, producing in that moun- 
tain and rocky sea-girt corner of Scotland a race 
of men of indomitable will, strength and purpose 
—fearless and intelligent men who have stamped 
upon the folklore of their country the saying, “‘T’ll 
do my best, and the men o’ the Mearns can do 
ho more’’; on the other side, Lowland Scot—but 
80 softened and deeply influenced by Saxon in- 
termarriage—domiciled in a flat, open country, 
where the stormy elements melt in the presence 
of western zephyrs—a people of mechanical arts. 
Here the ‘Auld Lichts”’ (now so familiar a 
name) held sway ; and 
had there been more of 
the kindly, tolerant 
spirit among the clergy, 
Which the elder Burns 
missed sadly, the poet 
might not have run tilt 
against the church so 
decidedly as he did. 

The poverty and the 
hardships gave us 
Bums, and we need 
Tegret nothing. A cen- 
tury has elapsed since 
his death, but the zeal 
of the muse is not yet 
exhausted. 

T have selected for 
a heading the tribute 


of praise from Hogg. the Ettrick Shepherd, 
because he was only eleven years younger than 
the poet, knew and admired him in life and 
lamented his death. Its generosity is great ; 
for we must never forget that where one praised 
then, ten condemned, whilst the sins and short- 
comings of the man overshadowed the merits of 
the poet. 

As a closing tribute, one fresh from the press 
comes singularly appropriates Its note bears no. 
uncertain sound, but is strong and clear. After 
a century’s lapse the tomb of Robert Burns has 
called forth an ode from our youngest and yet. 
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most gifted of poets ; and the critics, oft so will- A mighty gift of hatred gave— 
ing to be captious, have only words of praise : A gift above | 
, All other gifts benefic, save | 
“ He came when poets had forgot The gift of love. | 


How rich and strange the human lot ; 


How warm the tints of life; how hot He saw ’tis meet that man possess 


Are love and hate ; The will to curse as well as bless, x 

And what makes truth divine, and what To pity—and be pitiless, Mp 
Makes manhood great. To make, and mar ; oe 

¥ * J = * ig The fierceness that from tenderness “any 
To him the powers that formed him brave Is never far.” ‘ 
Yet weak to breast the fatal wave, —( William Watson, ) 2 
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I. 

I wer Napoleon Bouget in an obscure East-end 
club that was not supposed, by the police, to 
have a very good character. The curate of St. 
Mark’s—an East-end church—took me there. 
That will, at any rate, fairly whitewash the 
club's reputation. As a matter of fact, it was 
an innocent enough little house—the resort of 
a number of foreigners who had idle moments 
on their hands and wished to breathe an at- 
mosphere rather more tranquil or bracing (which- 
ever you please) than that provided by their do- 
mestic apartments. 

The police are a respectable association of 
men; but their intelligence is often much at 
fault. I had already learned this in other di- 
tections. Therefore, when a celestial-nosed young 
officer to whom I chanced to speak in the neigh- 
borhood of the club ventured to warn me about 
the danger I ran by frequenting the place, it was 
pretty much as if he had dared me to visit it 
again, 

T went there three times that very week, and 
it was on the last of these occasions that I be- 
came personally known to Napoleon Bouget. 
He and I were sitting smoking at a side table, 
while three or four others were discussing a cer- 
tain subject. This subject was nothing less than 
the difficulties of matrimony. One of the great- 
est of these difficulties seemed, in the opinion of 
the disputants (for they were really angry with 
each other on other points), the due control of 
theit wives so as to prevent cause for jealousy. 

“Tt is for this reason,” said one of them, 
est amusingly, though he was scrious, ‘‘ that 
doar mind having my mother-in-law in the 
house, 

“What rot!’ said another. ‘My way is 
this: I make it plain to my missus that it’s her 
own interest to keep straight. ‘Let me have any 
gounds for suspicion that we’re not running 
Snooth in harness,’ I say to her, ‘and [’ll not 
mind what Ido.’ You see, it awes her, words 
like that.” 

I noticed my neighbor the Frenchman shrug 
his shoulders unobtrusively. Then he drank 
from his glass, , 

The men continued their remarks, which were 
really very absurd. The Frenchman and I, little 
hy little, fell into a sort of sympathetic relation- 
‘hip unconsciously. We nodded to each other 


over the various stupidities of these silly East- 
enders. At length, feeling interested in my 
neighbor’s face, which was pathetic for all its 
little affectations of tufted beard and waxed mus- 
tache, I begged him to fill his glass again at my 
expense. 

“With pleasure, if vou wish,’ he replied, with 
a neat bow. 

We commented mutually on the general talk, 
the bulk of the observations coming from me. 

Then those sillies with wives, and ridiculous 
nostrums for control of their wives, separated ; 
it was getting late, and toward eleven o'clock I 
also made a inove. 

‘*T am not married,’’ I said, jocosely. 
not a bit anxious about my home life.’’ 

The Frenchman looked at me narrowly, with 
somewhat contracted brows. 

“‘T shall accompany you,”’ he said. 

In the street he took my arm very gently. 
We hadn’t gone far when he said : 

‘‘My friend, you are young and I think I 
shall tell you of myself. You shall marry, your- 
self, one day, and perhaps—it is possible—come 
to think like those imbeciles that spoke in 
there.” 

“Not I,”’ I protested. 
never marry.’” 

‘*QOh, but you cannot tell. You are English 
and possess the English mind, is it not so? But 
T shall fatigue you, and so——’” 

I begged his pardon and said I should be de- 
lighted to hear anything about his personal his- 
tory that he cared to tell me. For my own part, 
I added, I had no personal history, though I 
hoped time would remedy that defect. 

‘¢ Perfectly,’”’ replied the Frenchman. ‘I do 
not know why I tell you, if it is not only because 
you have the sympathetic face. But, besides, I 
often, late in the night, feel a desire to speak of 
her. It wasa lesson she taught me. Mon Dieu, 
what a lesson! And it did me no good ; that is 
the bad part. It only fill me with regrets that 
serve no purpose but to pain me. Perhaps it do 
you good, my friend, to hear ; and so I speak.” 

M. Napoleon Bouget, there and then, while 
we walked up the long Mile End Road together, 
told me the following story, which I try and 
ceive in his own words. He had been resident in 
London ever since 1872. Naturally, therefore, he 
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spoke very good English, though not quite the 
English of an Englishman. 


II. 


‘*T was only nineteen when I became in love 
with my poor Susanne. She was the daughter of 
my concierge in a house of the Rue des Martyrs 
that I used to visit to dress the hair of a madame 
who was very proud of her appearance. I go to 
that house three times every week to dress 
madame’s hair, and four more times to see 
Susanne. 

‘*T loved her and she loved me. Her father 
and mother did not disapprove. I make my 
sixty francs the week at only nineteen, and I do 
not spend my sous, like some others, in roulette 
cafés or in drinking more than is good for the 
health. That was the situation. There was 
nothing to stand between us. And so we marry, 
and I take Susanne to a charming little apart- 
ment au troisiéme, and we have one little blonde- 
haired baby, and I know not how more happiness 
could have come to us two simple, loving and 
contented young Parisians that we were. 

‘¢ That is what it was for three years, my friend. 
Then a thing happen. There comes a young 
diable of an artist to the house, and he occupy the 
étage over our apartment, and he become infatu- 
ated with my poor Susanne, and his passion it is 
the conversation of the entire house. 

‘He meet her on the stairs when she go with 
her little basket to buy greens in the Halles for our 
dinner, and he meet her again when she return, 
and he make her compliments of the kind that all 
Paris girls like and see no harm in, and being a 
handsome diable and with a good manner, it isonly 
nature to think that he make an impression on 
my poor Susanne’s tender little heart. 

‘Of all this I, being the husband, am the last 
to hear. It is usual. But one afternoon I re- 
turn home an hour before my ordinary time and 
do not find Susanne. That was nothing. But 
it was a very fine something, I think, when I 
hold my breath and listen, and am sure I hear 
Susanne’s voice of finest music in the room that 
was over ours. 

‘My friend, in that moment I am jealous for 
the first time. It is horrible, that first jealousy. 
It is like the grave made for one’s body and that 
a person points to and says: ‘That is for you. 
It is quite ready. You have no more life to live. 
Lie down and depart.’ 

“‘T choke and gasp and hold my heart, and 
still I listen. Then I resolve, and on tiptoe I 
creep up the stairs to the étaye of the painter’s 
room, and there I see my Susanne with her little 
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hand on the door, which she hold open, and I 
hear her say oui and non, and all so kind that I 
am sure I do right to suspect. And, choking 
still, I rush at her and cry ‘ Traftresse !’ and take 
her by the arm and pay no notice to her words 
of ‘My dear Napoleon !’ and ‘ What is the mat- 
ter, chéri? and drag her down stairs and lock 
the door and ask her how she dare be unfaithful, 
with our gold-haired baby playing on the carpet 
in the sunshine. 

‘*That, my friend, is jealousy. 

‘Tt was the beginning. 

“For this time I forgive my poor Susanne. 
She go on her knees to me and cry and swear she 
love me more than all the world, and that shego 
to sec the painter’s pictures only because he plead 
so earnest, and that, if I say the word, she will 
die to show her truth to me, though it mean to 
her the leaving me and la petite alone in the 
world. I make a pretense to be satisfied. We 
embrace and I forgive, and then we pass a happy 
evening together looking into each other’s eves 
and playing with baby. We wonder how wecan 
ever have quarreled, and all is joy. That is life, 
my friend. 

‘The next day my Susanne hang long on my 
shoulder before I go, and she caress my cheek 
and hair with tears in the eye. 

‘** You will never, never again be so bite? she 
ask. 

I say a thousand times not, and so we part 
with many kisses. 

‘But I am a jealous man, not the less. You 
shall see. 

‘Tt is only four days and I strike Susanne. 
I strike her on her mouth, her rosy mouth with 
the white pearls in it. And I do more, besides. 
It is the war time and the Prussians are at Saar- 
briick, where we think we settle them. We not 
believe the war last. It is only a parade across 
the Rhineland to Berlin; then a fine peace and 
La France gives the law to all Europe. That was 
the dream, my friend. 

‘‘T strike my Susanne because the concierge 
tell me she and the diable over us leave the house 
together that morning, and afterwards I wait for 
no more. ‘I have done with you, perfide ! ] 
shout and strike her once more. ‘I go to the 
war and forget you forever.’ 

‘‘ And then, with wicked, unmasterable anger 
boiling in me, I rush from the house of our first 
happiness, and present myself, all red-faced, hot, 
and with broken words on my tongue, at the 
nearest barrack. 

‘Will monsieur be good enough to enroll me 
as a soldier for the seat of war? I say to the 
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“HE FALL INTO MY ARMS AND I AM GLAD, VERY, VERY GLAD.”” 


Sergeant. Ma foi! it is soon done. I am no 
longer a coiffeur, but a soldier. 


IIT. 


_“My friend, the desperate man makes a ter- 
tible soldier if he only have one tiny little grain 
of true bravery in the soul. I say it from what 
Thave known, for though a senseless beast where 
t concern f€y poor Susanne, I was not a pol- 
toon ; ma foi, no ! 

“T go through my exercises again in Paris, 
and I never look once where the houses of the 

Vol. XLI., No, 3—23. 


Rue des Martyrs can beseen. One day I am told 
that a woman inquire for me with tears on the 
cheek. ‘ Your wife,’ they said, ‘she pretended 
to be.’ But I laugh and tell them to refuse her, 
and that it is only a pleasantry when she call 
herself my wife. Besides, it no matter much, 
for the bad news have now come from Lorraine, 
and France asks for the blood of her sons and do 
not mind much if a woman weep for her husband. 

‘*Tt soon arrive—the order to march, which I 
desire. We go in spirits, for it seem to us that 
we are the ones who shall do the great and noble 
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work and save France. Our fine colonel, Mazare, 
that was afterwards cut in twos by acannon ball, 
he keep us in that mind, and so we sing Vive la 
gloire, make a dust on the road, pick the grapes 
where we can, and come one gay evening to where 
we see a forest of white tents on the hill slopes 
and hear the ‘boom! boom! that the soldier 
never afterwards forgets, and all the time, though 
I smoke cigarettes and sing and make myself 
bon camarade with the rest, and ery ‘ Traitresse ! 
traitresse !’ to my wounded heart—all the while, I 
say, I see poor Susanne on her knees in tears, 
beseeching as she exclaim, ‘Napoleon ! Napo- 
leon ; 


“Tt is well to have the impressionable heart if 


fortune give you felicity to go with it; but it is 
a true misery to have the impressionable heart, 
and be torn away from the beloved one who has 
nursed it and taught it to love. I hope, my 
friend, you will never understand the truth I 
speak. I, Napoleon Bouget, say that from the 
soul. 

«Let us save Metz, my children,’ cry Colonel 
Mazare to us; ‘ that is the duty France has given 
you.’ + Perhaps the good colonel speak the fact, 
but if so, our dear land give us a work that is too 
strong for us. It was different if there had been 
another inside with the eight score thousands of 
soldiers ; anotherand not Bazaine. But wehave 
to fight France as well as the sacrée Prussia, for 
that reason, and it is too much. They shoot 
straight, those infernal needle-guns of the sausage- 
eaters, and we lose men when not able to take 
vengeance. It was so the good Mazare die. 
‘Steady !’ he cryas he sit on his horse and keep 
us on our fronts level on the cut corn of the 
ficld. We hear one long bombard and the shots 
hiss over our heads ; then someone exclaim and 
we look up with caution, and there he lie in two 
parts, with his eyes not yet settled whether to 
stay open or shut. 

“Tt was to revenge our Mazare that we then 
rise and throw ourselves forward. They cut us 
down ; ciel! how they do it while we run into the 
smoke and the Prussian voices behind. We stab 
at them with our bayonets. But they are so 
many as moths on a summer night and the saure 
qui peut sound. When we start there was five 
hundred and seventy of us, but afterwards only 
one hundred and fifty remain fit to fight. I get 
not one scratch. That is the way. Mother 
Fortune protects the reckless ones and takes the 
blood of the ones who plead so hard not to be 
hurt. 


THE FRENCHMAN’S 


STORY. 


‘¢ And now the bad time begins, and we eat 
and sleep how we can and do nothing much 
except fight. The spaces in the ranks we fill 
with peasants and others ; some from Paris and 
most from God knows where. I think not much 
of Susanne now, but all of France. Yet when 
she do come to me I set the teeth and clench the 
hands, for I pity her all alone in that Paris and 
no emperor to keep the canaille in order, and I 
tell of my fears to the one little new comrade 
that I make my friend all because he seem to be 
something like my poor Susanne, though he have 
a little fierce black mustache and two tooths out 
in front. 

‘* ¢ Alphonse,’ I say to him, ‘when I am shot, 
there will be one fool lost to the world,.for I be. 
lieve in my heart she was true and that I was a 
beast. But I am a jealous man, and if I was to 
go to her again it would all be the same as be 
fore, and I should suspect if she only turn her 
face to another man.’ 

‘‘And I like this little Alphonse because he let 
me talk on and say not much himself, only look 
at me as if he understood and was sorry ; and his 
eyes were the part of him that most of all made 
me think of Susanne. 

‘‘Then one horrible morning, by Epinay, I 
come to the end of my soldier life. It is only 
a little affair, but it is enough. They eet us 
in line and the Prussians they fire and cut us 
down in bunches. There is much swearing all 
round. 

‘*¢ Alphonse,’ I say, with impatience, ‘why 
do you not stand straight, little fool? You will 
be shot instead of me if you do not take 
care.’ 

‘*T scarcely say this when he throw up his 
little hands, whisper ‘I am hit,’ and fall. He 
fall into my arms and I am glad, very, very glad. 
For it is only now, when I have carried him be- 
hind, that I learn how large is the heart of a good 
woman. You will guess, is it not 80? 

‘*My little comrade was my poor Susanne 
herself, and she die on my knee with a bullet in 
the lung. With the last breath she smile and 
whisper, ‘I am so happy, Napoleon !’ and there 
is no more. And then like a mad one I rush 
back, and in a few minutes I, too, am shot, and 
there is an end of my soldier life.” 

The Frenchman uttered a sigh, turned and 
held out his hand. ‘ 

‘‘ And now, my friend, good nigi#t,”’ he said, 
“‘T have taught you a little something, I hope.” 

He had. 
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By DIANA 


Soctery is credited with having gone golf- 
mad ! 

This royal and ancient sport has indeed taken 
astrong hold upon the community in this part 
ofthe country. It is in vogue at all the country 
clubs in Westchester, Hempstead, Staten Island 
and the Oranges ; and from the present outlook 
the geographer of the future will be justified in 
stating that New York, a city at the mouth of 
the Hudson River, is bounded on all sides by 
golf links, 

Some spiteful persons have been known to 
illege that the game owes its favor to the facilities 
it offers for mild flirtations, which aspersion is in- 
dignantly denied by all players, who declare that 
they really love golf for its own exhilarating sake. 

Asan outdoor sport, which really exercises every 
muscle, golf has no equal. Girls whose hobby is 
physical culture during the winter with high and 
lofty tumblings and handsprings in a gymnasium, 
take to golf in the spring and autumn as the tra- 
ditional duck takes to water, and their enthusiasm 
s only equaled by their prowess. 

Golf is not by any means a game that is easily 
learned : 

“When you first see people play, 
You have a stuck-up way 
Of thinking you can do it in a second ; 
But when, alas! you stand, 


For the first time, club in hand, 
You find it’s not as easy as you reckoned.” 


WIELDING THE MASHIE. 


PLAYS ‘GOLF. 


CROSSWAYS. 


Notwithstanding its difficulties the lady golfer 
is triumphing all along the line. From north 
and south, from east and west, comes news of 
her daring and success, and the sacred portals of 
every golf club in the country have been thrown 
open by the chivalrous members to admit the 
women players. Indeed, some clubs, in their 
generosity, have even gone so far as to lay outa 
special course for women. At Shinnecock Hills, 
for instance, besides the course for the men of 
two and a half miles from start to finish, with 
eleven holes, there is a second one of one mile 
and a half, and nine holes, for the benefit of the 
feminine devotees of the sport. Miss Edith 
Wickham is one of the star players of this club. 
Mrs. Edward 8. Mead is another skilled golfer, 
and devoted to the game. Every year she offers 
a cup, the competition for which is open to mem- 
bers, season subscribers and non-resident sub- 
scribers. In a competition for the Ladies’ Chal- 
lenge Cup, given by Mr. Parrish, Mrs. Arthur 
Turnure was the winner, with a score of forty- 
eight. Mrs. Charles Barney is also a good player. 
although she modestly disclaims the possession 
of great skill, and says: ‘‘I am easily beaten by 
many ladies in the club.’’ 

Miss Barney, Mrs. W. S. Hoyt, Miss Lee, 
Mrs. C. A. Coe, and Mrs. and Miss Parrish are 
members of the club and skillful players. 

On any Saturday morning during the golfing 


AN AFTERNOON GAME ON THE LENOX LINKS. 


season—which in this climate is about five-sixths 
of the year—‘‘if some anxious Sister Anne’’ 
(writes a fair enthusiast from Southampton), 
‘chances to be reconnoitring along the Shinne- 
cock road at about the hour of 10 a.m., she 
would see a mighty spinning of high-cart wheels, 
and a great glitter of harness, and a blaze of scar- 
let coats along the white road leading to the Golf 
Club House, which is so ideally placed, with 
Peconic Bay on one side and Southampton Bay 
on the other.’? The entertainments at the club- 
house, by the way, are not the least attractive 
feature of golf at Southampton, with its luncheons, 
five o’clock teas, dinners, and dances. The 
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greatest event in the golfing world during the 
past season was the International Tournament 
which took place the last week in September at 
Lenox ; and the most charming feature of this 
event was the young women’s match for the loy- 
ing cup presented by Mme. Carlos de Heéridia, 
who is herself a capital golfer. This event, open 
to all young women, was won by Miss Lila 
Sloane over twelve contestants, among whom were 
Miss Ethel Phelps Stokes, who always has good 
scores to her credit, upon one occasion having 
gone around the links in fifty strokes; Miss 
Emily Sloane, who excels in “ putting’’; Miss 
Gertrude Vanderbilt, who has gone over the 
course in eighty-three strokes, 
and Miss Virginia Fair, who 
perhaps would have won the 
cup if she could loft as well 
as drive. She can strike on 
a level, but when it comes to 
hitting the ball with the little 
hammer -head that is war 
ranted to send it up in the 
air she is not a success, and 
the Lenox grounds abound in 
those deep places that re 
quire lofting, 

Among others who prac- 
ticed daily for weeks before 
the tournament were Miss 
Constance Parsons, Miss 
Louise Barlow, Miss Frances 
Brayton Ives, Miss Edith 
Barnes and Miss Carrie Webb. 
The young women were 
coached to a certain extent 
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by Miss Honeyman, who is well qualified to in that it is the only golf club in America founded 
give points on golfing, as she was until last year by women for women. Mrs. Hamilton McK. 
the woman champion of England, when Lady Twombly, who was the leading spirit in form- 
Margaret Scott succeeded in wresting the cham- ing this organization, is the vice-president of the 
pionship from her. club ; Miss Howland, president ; Miss Field, of 

The golf grounds at Lenox are perhaps the Philadelphia, secretary ; Mrs. Charles Bradley, 
most picturesque in America, with one hundred 
and fifty acres given up to the sport; the course 
of nine holes extending over two and a half 
miles. There are a great many hazards, some of 
them made by the natural lay of the land, others 
in the form of artificial fences. The nine holes 
have all been named in their order: Kinni- 
cut, Hull, Roost, Putting, Heart Breaker, 
Pines, Devil’s Lane, Elm and Home. The 
Devil’s Lane is one of the most difficult 
hazards, as*the two fences on either side 
must be crossed at one stroke, or the 
player comes to grief in the narrow lane 
between. There is a charming little 
clubhouse, and from its shaded veranda 
the spectator can watch the game for 
almost the entire course. The club in- 
tends building a larger 
and finer house in the 
near future, for, al- 
though the present 
abode is pretty and de- 
lightfully situated, it is 
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SHINNECOCK GOLF CLUBHOUSE. 


of Newark, treasurer, and Mrs. William Shippen, 
recording secretary. Upon the board of manag- 
ers are such well-known ladies as Mrs. Louis A. 
Thebaud, Mrs. Robert F. Ballantine, Miss F. L. 
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: WS OS aid Nee dy Hopkins, Mrs. Tilden, Mrs. Richard A. McCurdy, 
as * ares Red Coi f . i ‘ 
EN “SAG Zeeing Sauares- white Coorse Mrs. Benjamin Nicoll, Miss Susan Day and Mrs. 


Raymond. Oneof the best players is Miss Annie 
Howland Ford, who held the club championship 
hardly large enough to accommodate the mem- until the last ladies’ match, when Miss Little de- 
bere feated all competitors and won the prize with a 
There are private links at Lenox as well asthat score of seventy-seven strokes for the nine holes, 
hid out by the Country Club, Mr. Anson Phelps a remarkably good record. 
Sto ¢s having a six-hole course, which makes up = Nine ladies took part in the tournament. 
m hazards what it lacks in length. Miss. Little, the winner, is a new player and had 
The golf club at Morristown, N. J., is unique a big handicap of eighteen strokes, but in future 
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facings. Miss Roby is rather partial to blue 
gowns. Mrs. Sidney Dillon Ripley prefers gray. 
Mrs. James L. Kernochan is devoted both to 
golf and to riding ; she usually rides over to the 
club on her hunter to watch the game or to take 
part in it. Mrs. Thomas Hitchcock, Jr., is 
another lady who takes her athletics in the form 
of riding as well as golf. She is always attired 
in the most correct of costumes—often one of tan 
covert cloth, a jacket like a box coat, and on her 
head a red Tam o’ Shanter. Other ladies who 
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ENTRANCE TO LENOX GOLF GROUND. 


play the game well are Mrs. C. C. Potter, Mrs. 
Lanier, Mrs. Livingston, Mrs. Smith-Hadden 
and Miss Pauline Whitney, who has lately be- 
come initiated into the mysteries of the game. 
The links are usually crowded with players the 
whole day long, more than thirty couples being 
on the course at the same time. Many of the 
Jate comers are obliged to carry their own sticks, 
as there are not enough caddies to go around. 
Plenty of lively matches and tournaments come 
off at Tuxedo, where the grounds have finer 
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facilities for certain phases of practice than any 
others in this country. It has taken about two 
years to get the wild country about the north 
gate of the park in proper shape for the game; 
even now it is called a rough course by the play- 
ers, There are plenty of hills and hollows, with 
the great piles of the Ramapo hills rising all 
around like huge green walls. There are ten 
holes in the complete course. The shortest run is 
one hundred and thirty-five yards, and the long- 
est three hundred and twenty-two. The first 
teeing ground lies a few 
yards outside the north 
gate, between the road 
and the railroad track. 
It is in a hollow, with sev- 
ae. de eral hazards in the shape 
of trees. The third run 
CY is one of the most pic- 
4. taresque any golf ground 
ever presented. It is 
called The Alps. The 
eighth run is the longest, and 
in many respects the pret- 
tiest and most scientific. It 
is three hundred and twenty- 
two yards from the teeing 
ground in the hollow, near 
the seventh hole, to the put- 
ting green of the eighth, 
which is entirely concealed 
from view by a stone wall 
that runs along the top ofa 
rise in ground. There is a 
dense growth of vines at the 
left with a few trees to dis- 
concert the calculator, and to 
the right runs the railroad track. Be- 
hind the hole are woods, with a river 
down the hill. The tenth and last isa 
narrow drive of two hundred and thirty- 
three yards, the teeing ground being 
across the track again at the foot of the hills; 
there are clumps of trees and a steep incline, 
with plenty of rocks and sand-piles. 

The ladies of Tuxedo are not as enthusiastic 
over golf—not so desperately golf mad, as at other 
plages, although there are many good players 
among them. 

The model clubhouse in this country is per 
haps the one at Newport, for which golf was di- 
rectly responsible, although, besides this game, 
polo and steeplechasing are provided for on the 
grounds, which comprise one hundred and forty 
acres. The building, which has recently been 
completed, stands upon a site which could not 
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be improved, and 
even in England it 
could scarcely be 
equaled. All the 
swells, including the 
howling swells, are 
members of this 
club. The sincerest 
devotees of the game, 
perhaps, are the Havemeyers. Mr. Theodore 
Havemeyer is credited with having given more 
golf prizes than any other living man, while there 
is hardly a member of his numerous family old 
enough to play the game who has not carried 
off a golf trophy of some kind or other. Mrs. 
John Jacob Astor is considered one of the best 
players; Mrs. Ogden Mills, Mrs. Lanier, Mrs. 
William Travers, Mrs. Herman Oelrichs and Mrs. 
Buchanan Winthrop are all clever golfers, with 
good scores to their credit. 

The Astors have private links at their country 
place, Ferncliffe-on-the-Hudson. The course 
measures just a mile and a quarter, and there 
are nine holes. So devoted are both 
Mr. and Mrs. Astor to this Scotch 
game that they go round the course 
every morning before breakfast these 
bright, frosty mornings. They have 
their early tea, and then, armed 
with the various implements of the 
game, they start off for a trial of 
their skill. Both the ‘start and the 
finish—the first teeing ground and 
the last one—are near the house. 
Ferncliffe is able to supply every- 
thing in the way of space that the 
game demands; in fact, several 
courses might be laid out there, as 
nearly two thousand acres are in- 
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cluded in the estate. Other private links are 
those recently laid out by Dr. Seward Webb, at 
Shelburne Farm, Vermont, and another at Brat- 
tleboro’, at Rudyard Kipling’s place. The course 
which Mr. Frederick Vanderbilt intends to lay 
out at his newly acquired estate, at Hyde Park, 
on the Hudscn, will be ideally situated in every 
respect. 

English girls, it is needless to add, are winning 
laurels and glory at golf, to which game they are 
devoted heart and mind. With them it has 
nearly supplanted other outdoor sports. Mrs. 
Rider Haggard is one of the best players, and 
usually a prize-winner at any tournament in 
which she takes part. The Princess Beatrice is 
captain of the Isle of Wight Ladies’ Golf Club, 
She lately gave a handsome silver cup to be 
played for in a Bogey competition, the score 
being eighty-two. Twenty-seven competitors 
entered. The winner proved to be Miss Jessie 
Gordon (twenty-one) who was three up. The 
scores were all in when the princess arrived on 
the links in the afternoon, and she herself pre- 
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THE DEVIL’S PUNCH-BOWL. 


sented the prize. Afterward a 
member of the club gave her 
Royal Highness a beautiful sil- 
ver-mounted putter. She then 
played a putting match with 
the members, afterward taking 
tea with them. 
Notwithstanding its joys, 
there are many sorrows in 
playing golf. One is waiting 
half an hour on a cold day for 
your turn to start; another is 
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being kept back by the scientific slowness of the 
party in front ; another is never hitting your ball 
clean. As the Greeks said, the number of ways 
of error is infinite, and there is only one way of 
perfection. The pleasures of golf, however, more 
than counterbalance its pains, although to the 


THE SINGING RIVER. 


beginner there seems to be something absolutely 
satanic in the infinite varieties of ill play and evil 
luck. We abandon the pastime, we execrate it, 
we forgive it and begin again. We love it, as 
Catullus loved Lesbia, for its faults and treach- 
eries. We ‘“‘love it more the less we esteem it.” 


NEWPORT GOLF CLUBHOUSE, 


THE SINGING RIVER. 


By HENRY TYRRELL. 


I xnow a splendid river 
That moves to meet the sea; 
And, listening, I hear it sing 
An unknown melody— 
Of meaning, or of madness? 
Of joyousness, or sadness? 
I wonder, while forever 
_ It falls into the sea. 


Through summer noons the river 
In dreamland seems to flow; 
With rippling waves the shore it laves, 
Soft-gliding, singing low, 
In cadence tuned wholly 
To sweetest melancholy, 
As if to sleep forever 
Embosomed in the sea. 


But, winter-stung, the river 
’Mid chill lands desolate, 

In sunset rose all bravely goes, 
Chanting a song to Fate: 

Its icy drift clear-clinking, 

As if a beaker drinking, 
A bold ‘‘ Farewell forever!” 

\ Then—darkness and the sea. 
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MACNAB. 


N a fine July morning in 
189- the train timed to ar- 
rive at that rising watering- 
place Bb at 10:45 A.M., 
lounged into the station at 
11:30. It deposited a very angry and justly in- 
dignant young golfer—young at least in years, 
but old, nay, hoary in golf. Charlie Pearson had 
been looking forward to playing in a select four- 
some ; but as the train slowed into the station he 
could see his three faithless friends well on in 
the second hole in company with an unknown 
fourth, 

Charlie Pearson was an athletic, good-looking 
and good-natured young fellow. He took a 
proper pride in his own game. At the age of 
twenty-two he had attained a position which he 
thought justified him in declining to take odds 
ftom almost any except those in the foremost 
tank of amateur golfers ; and when he did con- 
descend to do so, the odds were usually given and 
accepted in betting or in holes up, which sounds, 
at least, not so humiliating as strokes. It will 
thus be seen that he was not only a promising 
but a self-respecting golfer. 

He looked into the club, but saw no foeman 
worthy of his irons ; and having nothing to do 
he went to the shed of one Rogers, a clubmaker, 
and listlessly handled some of the latest patent 
mashies and cleeks. 

Rogers, knowing well that no business would 
bedone, at last said : ‘If you would like a round, 
Mr. Pearson, perhaps Mr. Macnab would play 
with you.” 

“Mr. Macnab | 
heard of the man.’ 


Who’s Mr. Macnab? Never 


with Charlie on his bad luck. 


‘‘There he is,’’? said Rogers, pointing to a 
middle-aged man who was standing near the 


| teeing ground. He was dressed unobtrusively in 
a dark-gray suit, which well-accorded with his 
_ sedate and rather melancholy features. 
a play club in his hand, and stood gazing sadly 


He had 


on the sea, as if in mute despair because his ad- 
versary came not and he had lost his turn. A 


: bright-eyed boy of ten or eleven years of age 


(supposed to be his son) carried a few extra clubs 
for him—brassy, cleek, niblick, and a lofting-iron 
of medieval make. Such were his tools. 

‘Can he play ?”’ asked Charlie. 

‘‘Oh! he can play a bit,’’ said Rogers, dryly. 

‘¢Well, here goes,’’ said Charlie ; and advanc- 
ing toward the stranger, he asked him to play a 
round, 

“‘T'll be glad of a match, Mr. Pearson, but I 
fear it will be a poor one.”’ 

“‘Not at all,’’ said Charlie, condescendingly ; 
‘very happy, I’m sure.”’ 

Just before they struck off, a stoutish man who 
was standing near said to Macnab : 

“* Will five suit, Peter?” 

“‘T’m with you,”’ replied Macnab ; ‘but, re- 
member, no dessert.”’ 

‘What an hour to dine at!’ thought Charlie. 

Charlie then proceeded to strike off. Now 
there was a bunker about one hundred and fifty 
yards from the tee. There was nothing to be 
gained by carrying it, as the hole was not very 
far beyond it ; but partly from contempt of his 
adversary Charlie essayed to do so, and landed 
his ball snugly under the far bank. Macnab 
then addressed his ball. He handled his club 
like a flail, with a slow involved movement both in 
raising itand in bringing it down ; and at the mo- 
ment of striking he made a funny little courtesy 
to the ball as if to request it to move on. He 
seemed to half miss it ; but on the players reach- 
ing the edge of the bunker the ball was found to 
be lying beautifully, just a yard short. From 
that position with another courtesy Macnab in- 
duced it to travel to the edge of the putting- 
green ; and as Charlie lost a stroke in the bunker, 
Macnab won the hole without apparent effort in 
four. He bore his honors meekly and condoled 
In the next hole, 
with two tearing shots, Charlie was on the green 
in two to Macnab’s three. Playing his third he 
overran the hole by a yard or two. Macnab 
laid himself stone-dead, and Charlie missed his 
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putt by an inch. Hole halved ; a good half for 
Macnab. It is not necessary to describe the 
round in detail. Charlie, thoroughly nettled, 
pressed furiously, outdriving Macnab every time 
by thirty or fifty yards. But Macnab did not 
seem to mind this in the least, and retaliated on 
reaching the putting-green by invariably lying 
dead when he did not goin. His favorite num- 
ber was four; he had twelve fours in the course 
of the round. At the third hole from home the 
match was over—Macnab to the end condoling 
with Charlie, and modestly expressing surprise 
at his own success. The 
bye was halved. 

Charlie’s first feeling 
on regaining the club 
was that he had played 
badly and allowed him- 
self to be defeated by a 
duffer. But on count- 
ing up his strokes he 
found that he had done 
the round in eighty ; 
therefore Macnab must 
have taken only seven- 
ty-five or so—a very 
fine score. Charlie 
Pearson was no fool. 
He saw that Mr. Mac- 
nab, though a dark 
horse, was a formidable 
player, and he at once 
resolved to turn Mac- 
nab’s talents to account 
and extract amusement, 
if not profit, from them 
by punishing his three 
friends who had left 4 
him so shamelessly in 
the lurch. The means. 
were at hand. 

If Charlie Pearson 
thought a good deal of 
his game he did not in 
general speak much about it. On the other 
hand, his friend, Regy Barker, who was one of 
the three and about Charlie’s age and form, did 
both ; about his own game he spoke incessantly 
and thought volumes. He was at once caught 
in the toils of the schemer. The very next day 
Charlie found Regy (who had kept out of his way 
the day before) at the starting point. He was 
as usual talking at large about his game, appar- 
ently to no one in particular. Mr. Macnab was 
standing near, but his back was turned, and he 
was gazing sadly on the sea. 


“srooD GAZING SADLY ON THE S8EA.”? 
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‘‘T must admit,’’ said Regy, ‘‘that it is an 
enormous advantage to know the green as I do, 
every inch, every turn of the ground, every blade 
of grass. I tell you, only yesterday-—” 

“Don’t brag about your local knowledge, 
Regy,’’ said Charlie Pearson, coming up at this 
moment. ‘‘T’ll back any playing residenter at 
B——,, any one of the worthy burgesses, to beat 
you even—take the first man you see, say that 
fellow with his back to us. Do you take me?’ 

Regy was insulted and indignant. With deep 
irony he answered, ‘“‘If you will back your 
opinion with a ten- 
ner.”’ 

‘““Done,’’ said Char- 
lie; and without giv- 
ing Regy time to draw 
back he asked Mr. 
Macnab whether he 
would oblige his friend, 
Mr. Barker, by playing 
a round with him. 
There was a faint. sus- 
picion of a twinkle in 
Macnab’s eye as, while 
accepting, he again ex- 
pressed a fear that it 
“would make a poor 
match.”’ 

The round began 
badly for Macnab. He 
lost the first three holes. 

“‘This is skittles,” 
said Regy. ‘Hand 
over that tenner, Char- 
lie.”’ 

At the next tee, feel- 
ing that he had the 
match in his pocket, he 
thought he would try 
a shot with a new alu- 
minum - headed driver 
which Rogers had in- 
duced him to buy. He 
heeled his ball and sent it into the sea ; Macnab, 
as usual, played for and obtained safety, and 
won the hole. 

This little incident, trifling as it was, upset 
Regy ; and although he was still ahead, he played 
recklessly and nervously, and lost his lead, and 
ultimately lost the match by one hole. Apart 
from a few audible sneers at his opponent’s game, 
and hearty abuse of the aluminum club and ils 
vender, and a futile attempt to break it, Regy 
bore his defeat with a terrible calmness ; not the 
calmness of resignation or philosophy, but calm- 
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ness born of the certainty of speedy retribu- 
tion. 

‘‘T shall expect you to give me my revenge in 
the aftemoon, Mr. Macnab,’’ he said at once, 
with ferocious politeness. 

‘What an unspeakable advantage it is to have 
aperfect knowledge of the green,’’ said Charlie, 
sententiously. 

“Stop that, Charlie,’’ said Regy ; ‘‘ you know 
as well ag I do that that old Johnny’s no match 
for me.” 

“He can play a bit,’’ said Charlie, quoting 
certain words which still rankled. 

“Nonsense; I never played worse in my life. 
But that beastly club was enough to put any man 
out. Double or quits, of course.’’ 

The second round began almost as did the first. 
Macnab apparently allowed his opponent to win 

_ the first two holes without an effort. This caused 
his backer no anxiety ; but when the tenth hole 
was reached, and Regy’s lead remained the same 
notwithstanding excellent play on Macnab’s 
part, Charlie began to feel anxious. Luncheon 
had steadied Regy’s nerves and temper, and he 
could play a strong winning game. 

At this crisis there suddenly emerged from the 
gorse and long grass which fringe the links a 
portly gentleman. He was not dressed like, and 
did not look, a golfer. He seemed, however, to 
know enough about golf not to interrupt the play- 
ers by moving or speaking at the wrong time. 
On the way to the eleventh hole he sidled up to 
Charlie, whose attention he had more than once 
tried to attract, and, to his astonishment, ad- 
dressed him thus out of the corner of his mouth : 
: oe man’s rather long in coming away, isn’t 

Q ” 

Charlie looked haughtily at him and did 
hot reply. The stranger was no ways abashed, 
and returned to the charge when the players had 
holed out another halved hole. 

“He's such an unequal player, you see,” he 
observed, with a wink. 

“Unequal ! said Charlie, heatedly ; ‘he’s 

confoundedly equal! He'll lose the match with 
his equality,” 
“You're on him, too? I thought as much. 
Now excuse me, sir; let me give you an ’int. If 
you don’t watch him so much p’r’aps he’ll let 
out,” 

“He's got nothing to Iet out, I can tell you; 
I've played with him.” 

“P'raps he’d no call to then,” said the 
stranger, placidly ; ‘but he has now or we’re 
both in the hole, I gee you take me. Now don’t 
You watch ’im and he’ll finish all right. Ill try 
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and get more on if I can; mornin’, sir.”’ With 
those words he made a beeline for the last hole 
at a much faster pace than might have been ex- 
pected from a man of his girth. 

Though at first indignant at the stranger’s 
familiarity, Charlie was somewhat impressed. 
He thought that, contrary to all appearances, 
Macnab might possibly be nervous ; so he ceased 
to watch him as closely as before. At first noth- 
ing came of it; hole after hole was halved, and 
in very few strokes. Indeed, there was no op- 
portuhity for ‘‘ letting out’’; but on striking off 
from the third hole from home something hap- 
pened. ; 

Being two up and three to play, Regy, after 
striking off, according to his usual custom pro- 
ceeded to light a pipe. This he was in the habit 
of doing, not because he wished to smoke, but as 
an intimation to his opponent that the game was 
up. The hole is a short one; but few play 
straight for it, because a large bunker yawns im- 
mediately in front of it, and if the ball escapes 
that, it usually runs over the narrow putting 
green into gricf as bad beyond. Most players 
play to the right, and by so doing get safety and 
the certainty of doing the hole in four, and the 
chance, with luck, of doing it in three. Regy 
played to the right, and then turned his back to 
the wind and the teeing ground while lighting 
his pipe, observing genially to Charlie, ‘‘ I’ve 
got you and old Stiff-joints in a pretty tight 
place this journey.’’ Charlie was facing in the 
same direction, but happening to look around, 
saw asight to be forever remembered. ‘‘ Old Stiff- 
joints’’ was fearlessly aiming straight for the 
hole, the club quivering in his powerful grasp. 
Up came the club, not on ‘‘the block system,’’ 
as his usual swing was irreverently described, but 
with a rush and a swish almost as rapid as the 
down stroke, which positively hissed through 
the air. The ball, struck clean and fair, soared 
into the wind, which was adverse, and fell dead 
on the putting-green. Charlie began to under- 
stand a little. The first intimation which the 
ill-fated Regy received of what had happened 
was when he was proceeding to play his third 
stroke. 

‘*T play odds,’”’ he said. 

‘‘Two more, I think,’’ said Macnab. Regy 
would not and never did believe it ; but he had 
to yield to the united testimony of the rest of the 
company. He failed to hole; Macnab holed 
easily in three; and the game now was, Regy 
one up and two to play. 

The second last hole is the longest on the green, 
played as it is usually. As the crow flies, taking 
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a line to the left, it may be driven in two by a 
very long driver with a good lie for the second 
shot ; but in order to do so an elbow of the sea 
must be faced, and this involves not merely a 
very long carry, but the risk of certain destruc- 
tion if a mistake is made, the cliff being very ab- 
rupt. None but reckless or desperate players go 
that way. Macnab led off (old style) with os- 
tentatious stiffness. He pulled his ball to the 
left ; it was for him a long drive, but it was off 
the usual course ; and from where his ball lay 
he could not hope to get home under three shots, 
if he returned to the usual course. Charlie looked 
upon the match as lost, and accompanied Regy 
on the orthodox line; but just after Regy had 
played his second the latter exclaimed, excitedly : 

‘Do you see that !’’ 

The master was not visible, being concealed by 
a hillock ; but the result of his labors was to be 
seen in the shape of a ball speeding across the 
bay and landing safely on the green. Now, a 
second-class player may, if his conscience per- 
mits him to do so, tee his ball when out of sight, 
and in ordinary circumstances profit somewhat 
by his fraud ; but no teeing (and here it was as- 
sumed by Regy) could alone account for a drive 
like that. Tee or no tee, it was the stroke of a 
master. The matter was beyond the ken of 
Regy’s philosophy, and the combined mystery 
and iniquity of such a drive, when made by 
another man, and such a man, unhinged ‘him. 
Completely distraught, he landed his approach 
shot tightly in a sandy road and lost the hole. 
All even and one to play. 

A number of spectators could be seen assembled 
at the last hole; but Regy was fated never to 
reach them asa going combatant. Still mad- 
dened by a sense of Macnab’s shameful luck, he 
pressed for a long drive, pulled his ball, and 
landed it on the brink of the beach in such a 
position that he could not stand properly to it 
unless he desired to drive it back to thetee. In- 
stead of playing it quietly on to the grass he tried 
to force it, lost his balance, and fell on to the 
beach, which Mr. Macnab loved to contemplate, 
the ball tipsily following him and hitting his 
foot. The match was lost. Let us drop the cur- 
tain on him. His lamentations and his remarks 
of and concerning Mr. Macnab were painful to 
listen to and impossible to repeat. 

On his way to the club Charlie was confronted 
by the unknown, who rushed at him flushed 
with success and objectionably grateful. 

“‘ Obliged to you, sir; as good as ten bones in 
my pocket. I knew our friend there could finish 
if you'd let him. Now, sir, if ever you're at the 
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racetrack you ask for Sam Quant. I'll be 
proud 

Charlie at last shook him off and fled. 

When Charlie returned to the club he found 
Regy, check-book in hand, preparing for im- 
mediate departure. 

‘“‘There’s yourmoney. I’m off to Prestwick.” 
Never had Regy been so curt before. The iron 
had entered into his soul. 

‘* One,”? murmured Charlie mysteriously, as he 
pocketed the check. 

Charlie had studied his Regy well. He knew 
that by wounding his vanity and offering or ac- 
cepting a substantial bet he could incite him to 
play Macnab; and lie also knew that if Regy 
were beaten in the first round he would not for 
one moment believe that he had been beaten on 
his merits. 

The next of the guilty three to be approached, 
however, was not so easy to tackle. Major 
Sydney Salmon was at least ten years older than 
Charlie, and required to be treated with apparent 
deference. Although certainly not more than 
thirty-five years of age, he adopted a fatherly 
tone with younger men. He was indulgently 
tolerant of Charlie’s youthful side, but Regy he 
could not endure. His infirmity—a noble one— 
was to believe that his game was vastly better 
than it was ; and he deeply resented the sugges- 
tion that players like Charlie and Regy could play 
him even. It was to this side of his nature that 
Charlie directed his attack. It cannot be said 
that in handling the major delicately Charlie was 
influenced by any feeling of reverence for his 
senior, any more than that an angler shows re 
gard for the feclings of a trout when deciding 
whether he shall use fly or worm for the purpose 
of its capture and destruction. He only knew that 
the major could not be rushed like Regy, and ac- 
cordingly adopted a more cautious method. He 
found the major in the club writing letters, and 
began operations at once. 

‘“We shall have to look to our laurels, major. 
I suppose you’ve heard that Barker has lost two 
rounds to an unknown crack.”’ 

‘*So I heard ; but Barker must have been off 
his game, such a8 itis. I’veseen your unknown 
play. I could give him a half and you perhaps 
might give him a third.”’ 

‘‘T doubt, major, whether players of our stamp 
could give him any odds.”’ 

The major was now thoroughly roused. What 
enraged him was not so much the suggestion 
that Macnab could beat him, as the insinuation 
that because Macnab had beaten Barker he could 
necessarily beat him, the major. 
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‘Speak for yourself. My dear boy, when you 
are my age you'll bea little less hasty in forming 
your opinions. In the first place allow me to 
observe that you forget that you and I do not 
play even; but that is neither here nor there. 
In the next place I know a man’s form at a 
glance. I could give that fellow half one.”’ 

“Pardon me, major; not a stroke, not one 
little stroke. I'll put a tenner on him even.”’ 

“Tf I did not dislike winning your money, 
you foolish boy, I’d take you and serve you 
right.” 

“Don’t trouble yourself about my pocket ; 
Barker has filled it for me ; and if he can’t beat 
our demure friend why 
should you?” 

This settled the mat- 
ter. The Major delib- 
erately put stamps on 
his letters and rose. 

“T can’t play to- 
morrow—say Friday.”’ 

He booked the bet 
and left the club in a 
huff, if the word can 
properly be applied to 
such a decorous and 
self-restrained man. 

When Charlie reach- 
ed the links on Friday 
morning he found his 
worst fears realized. A 
dense crowd surround- 
ed the teeing ground 
—4 crowd such as only 
collects on the occasion 
of a great match or a 
medal day ; and as the 
contents of the 10:45 
train poured on to the 
links he recognized the 
Weather - beaten coun- 
tenances of more than one well-known book- 
maker, or bookie, ag that class is affectionately 
called by their clients. 

The great man who had attracted this follow- 
Ing seemed quite unconscious of the interest 
which he excited. He gazed steadily on thesea. 

When the major appeared there was a hum of 
anticipation. He hit off and lay safe short of the 
bunker, Macnab, although outwardly uncon- 
cemed, departed entirely from his usual tactics 
and style. He dropped a ball on the turf with- 
out apparently selecting a tee, and to the aston- 
ishment of every one carried the bunker with 
fase. The crowd then advanced, pressing close 
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upon the players, and any one could hear that 
brisk betting was going on—slight odds on Mac- 
nab. The major reached the green in two; so 
did Macnab. They each lay within a yard of the 
hole in three. The major played first and holed 
out. Thencamea bolt from the blue. Macnab, 
instead of holing out, with one hand knocked his 
ball away from thehole. A yellof astonishment 
and dismay arose from the gallery, and one or - 
two bookies approached Macnab with menacing 
gestures. 

“‘That’s your match, Major Salmon,”’ said 
Macnab, who seemed not in the least put out by 
this hostile demonstration. ‘‘I’m sorry that I 

cannot play it out; 
but I’m a business 
man, and really I can- 
not afford to be seen 
playing with this fol- 
lowing,’’ pointing con- 
temptuously to the 
crowd. 

This speech was 
greeted with another 
groan from the bookies ; 
and one of them, who 
evidently regarded 
Macnab as a detected 
welsher, and thought 
that the time for 
lynching had come, 
broadly suggested that 
the sea was handy, and 

x led a rush for the vic- 
tim. But Charlie Pear- 
son, who was a plucky 
and chivalrous fellow, 
came to the rescue; 
and after threatening 
to break the head of 
, the first man who 

came nearer, took 
Macnab’s arm and led him away amidst much 
groaning and hooting. 

‘* Now that you have lost my money for me, 
Mr. Macnab, I propose to console myself, if you 
will permit me, by interviewing you and asking 
a few questions. You said you were in business. 
What is it?” 

Macnab, without a word, handed him a card, 
on which was printed 


“JOHN PETER MACNAB, 


Comission AGENT.’’ 


and two addresses which we need not supply. 
‘¢Should you not in fairness add ‘and Practical 
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Golfer’? Now, why should playing out that 
match injure your business ?”’ 

“Some of my clients might not approve of 
betting. Man, I'd have lost half my business 
connection !’ 

‘‘The nonconformist conscience? Isee. Do 
you object to betting on principle ?”’ 

‘‘Oh, dear, no! I do it myself a little.” 

“‘T must apologize for not offering to bet on 
-our match.’’ (The truth was he thought it would 
be robbery. ) 

‘“No harm done. I won on it, and on my 
match with your friend.” 

‘¢ Won on our match? When did you make 
your bet ?”’ 

‘¢ Before we started, with Dicky Robson.”’ 

‘*T thought he was inviting you to dinner. 
What did you mean by ‘no dessert’?”’ 

‘‘Only that we were to have nothing on the 
bye.”’ 

“¢T observe, Mr. Macnab, that for a strong 
player you very seldom play here ; how is that ?”’ 

‘‘T suppose my neighbors have had enough of 
me ; they’ve no more to lose.’’ 

‘‘Now, candidly, what -odds could you give 
me ?”’ 

“Do you really wish to know? Well, half 
one might do.”’ 

“Oh ! come now, Mr. Macnab—and Barker?’ 

A malicious smile lighted up Mr. Macnab’s 
saturnine features for one moment as he replied, 
“J don’t think that anything could bring Mr. 
Barker and me together—again.”’ 

When Charlie subsequently repeated this 
speech to Regy, he carefully omitted the last 
word—no doubt from an honorable feeling that 
he was not intended to hear it. 

‘But you beat Barker by fewer holes than 
me.”’ 

‘‘T did not like the lad at any rate, and I 
thought it would do him good to lose a little 
more. I’m sure you need not complain. Faith ! 
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he nearly got away from me, though,’’ he added, 
withasmile. Charlie with great self-restraint, re- 
mained silent. ‘‘ Won’t you come in and smoke 
a cigar? No? Well, good-by, Mr. Pearson. 
You’ ve a fine eye for a good thing for so young 
aman. But you must avoid publicity” (he 
pronounced it publeecity), ‘‘ Mr. Pearson ; avoid 
publicity and you have the making of a grand 
bettor !”’ 

That is the episode of John Peter Macnab. 
Some, who have never encountered him, think 
him a braggart ; others, who have lost money to 
or through him, think him fa knave. But the 
views of such do not affect the opinion of the 
pure golfer. Among experts the better opinion 
is that Macnab has not yet been extended. Per- 
haps, if the conscience of his clientéle permits, 
time will show. In the meantime, though the 
eyes of those who know are still upon him, he 
has not been classed. 

The scheme having fallen through owing to 
the refusal of Mr. Macnab—the “vessel of 
wrath,’’? as Charlie called him—to play any 
more, it is unnecessary to consider by what arts 
the third offender, Berty Gould, was to be en- 
trapped. Charlie said that he saw his way ; but 
it may be doubted whether Gould would have 
been as easy a victim as the other two. He was 
a stolid young man, who, although he did not 
undervalue his powers, was under no misappre- 
hension as to their limits where money was con- 
cerned. 

Charlie promptly tendered his roll to Major 
Salmon, but the latter waved it away. 

‘*No, no, my boy, keep your money. I should 
not have taken it if I had won on the merits, 
though now I much doubt if I should have won 
afterall. He’sasly dogis old Macnab. But, Isay, 
Charlie, give that fellow Barker back his money 
or you'll never hear the end of it. I know his 
sort well.”’ ; 

And Charlie acted on the veteran’s advice. 
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A WINTER VAGARY. 


By WiLLIAM Potts, OF ‘f UNDERLEDGE.” 


Ovrsipk, a cold gray sky in which the stars 
are slowly paling looks down upon a shadowed 
earth. The winds are still, and the dry leaves 
yet clinging here and there to oak and beech do 
hot perceptibly stir in the morning air. 

Within, the sleepers. How strange it seems ! 
We lay ourselves down each night full of life and 
love and hope ; one moment the brain is teeming 
with all the various events of the day, with 
thoughts of home or of wandering friends, with 
ambitions and wth plans; the next, we are as 
though we were not. The pulsing heart falls to 
an even measured beat, the agitated breathing is 
calmed, and with long, slow rhythm the chest 
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rises and falls. Hours pass away and we regard 
them not. So far as conscious existence is con- 
cerned, we might as well never have been ; it 
could not be different were it to last forever. 
Ever the same throb—throb of the heart—sending 
the warm blood flowing through its myriad 
channels; ever the steady expansion and con- 
traction of the lungs, as the tide of life comes to 
meet the air, and then starts again upon its 
round. 

The stars fade in thesky. A lighter tone over- 
spreads the eastern heavens, gradually becoming 
more rosy, then golden, then full of light. Only 
by imperceptible gradations it brightens, but the 
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landscape becomes more clear in details, and anon 
the western hills are tipped by the first morning 
gleams, which quickly glide down the ridges. 
For, 
“ Not by eastern windows only, 
When daylight comes, comes in the light: 
In front the sun climbs slow, how slowly ! 
But westward, look, the land is bright.” 


As the dawn approaches the sleepers stir rest- 
lessly for a moment, then again quiet reigns. As 
the light grows brighter, a dim consciousness of 
existence comes to us, at first not more than that 
which we can imagine might reside in a growing 
plant. We turn over; our partly opened eyes 
take in vaguely the surrounding objects. Weare 
alive again! Who are we? Whcv-e are we? 
Then with a mental bound, which nevertheless 
sometimes seems slow enough, we have regained 
our identity. Weare the same individuals who 
lived once before, for our thought pieces on to 
the thought of yesterday. 

Upon the window panes a miracle has been 
wrought with the moisture from our breath. In 
great sprays, in clusters, or singly, appear lovely 
travestics of palm leaf or of fern ; here, bold and 
free, with great sweeps and curves, and there, tiny 
and delicate as though etched with a diamond. 

And outside also. Upon the flagstones under 
our feet, as though this were indecd a gala day, 
our path has been carpeted for us, and delicate 
fronds of maidenhair, or giant brackens, decorate 
our way. Even upon the mud of the highway 
the wonder has been wrought, and here and there 
we find tablets where the tireless sculptor has 
been modeling in the earth of the street his love- 
liest forms. 

Ah! but this is merely the wreathed carpet of 
Paradise. The sun has now been up for some 
hours, but it is vailed with gray clouds, which 
assume a slightly warmer tone over the western 
hills. Beneath, the clear sky appears of a pro- 
nounced but delicate and transparent green, 
against which the hills come out boldly in a 
deep and lovely purple. The trees and fences 
in the valley show a wana brown against the 
snow, and in the foreground they become here a 
deeper, there a fainter gray. 

And here again the magician has been at work. 
Every twig and spray of tree and bush and weed 
has put on a mantle of glory, but of innocence. 
To see it at its best you must go down by the 
river side, I[fere the evaporation was greatest 
yesterday, and as the temperature fell suddenly 
during the night, on every branch, on every leaf, 
on cruel barbed-wire fences, on asters and golden- 
rods exposed in the moisture-laden air, the em- 
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broidery grew until each was encased in jewels 
in silver filigree. Here and there a delicate tassel 
in crystal, which would put to shame the finest 
ornaments upon the tiara of a princess, indicates 
but a knot of horse-hair caught upon fence or 
brush. Almost as light as the smoke of incense 
burning upon a cathedral shrine, as the air 
slightly stirs it is filled with the fragmentary par- 
ticles, sparkling in the sunlight as they float and 
turn. As carefully as possible I cut with my 
pocket knife a magnificent spray of golden-rod 


‘to take up to the cloister, but at my touch two- 


thirds of the glory vanishes. 
Up on the mountain meadow at Underledge, 
we found one morning a crop that was like unto 


“The light that never was, on sea or land; 
The consecration, and the Poet's dream.” 


I never saw anything of the kind before, and I 
am sure that I never saw anything in its way 
more beautiful. The field, as we looked across 
it, glittered here and there as with perfect 
diamonds ; while a nearer view showed that upon 
each projecting particle of the sheet of snow had 
sprung up a fern leaf in crystal siiver, as if the 
Angel of Peace were cultivating there a harvest of 
signal tokens for that distant time when 


“Down the dark future, through long generations, 
The echoing sounds grow fainter and then cease; 

And, like a bell, with solemn, sweet vibrations, 
I hear once more the voice of Christ say, Peace!” 


Let us take into the house with us one of these 
lovely sprays to show to the sluggish ones. Alas! 
as at the stroke of twelve all the magnificence of 
Cinderella’s attire disappeared, so, as the warm 
air gushes through the crack of the opening door, 
the glory of the frost vanishes in a flash, and we 
bear in our hands but a wet spray of withered 
golden-rod. 

I say only a wet spray of withered golden-rod. 
As the sun breaks through the gray clouds and 
burns away the frostwork, we will go up into the 
pasture and find out whether this is indeed 4 
proper tone to use in describing what is left to 
us. 

Now we can see much in the trees which the 
sur:mer will never reveal to us. The evergreens 
are not greatly changed ; the pine, with its slen- 
der leaflets in twos and threes and fives wrapped 
in a snug sheath, and clustered in clubs or heads 
on broad-spreading branches; the arbor-vite, 
with its scaly bracts upon flattened palms, but 
with these closely packed together; the 
cedar, growing freely upon our roadsides and in 
our pastures, with its richly toned trunk and 
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limba, and leaf-covered twigs, now a brownish 
green in the sunshine—a tone that the artist’s 
color men call brown-pink ; the picturesque and 
graceful hemlock spruce, with its slender pendu- 
lous arms and light hands spread out as in 
benediction over the brown-leaf-covered ground, 
where the snow can hardly penetrate, or the 
rushing stream. 

Not so, however, the deciduous trees. In the 
summer we see the richness and the variety of 
the foliage, its arrangement in layers or in masses 
or in clusters, or singly, in detail, with the sun- 
light here and there filtering through. But now 
we can see the very trees themselves, with the ar- 
ticulation of their members, their strength and 
their grace. Everyone knows the weeping willow, 
with its slender whipcords, which become yellow 
and then green so early in the spring. Why 
should we not also know the noble oak, with its 
robust strength, holding its great branches 
straight outward, like a vigorous man testing his 
muscle; the buttonwood with its bark hanging 
in loose scales, its mottled trunk and limbs, and 
clusters of small twigs ; the ailantus, occasionally 
showing the twisted muscles of its stem, and 
holding out its arms with broad palms turned 
upward; the spreading, dainty, vaselike elm, 
with its trunk and branches sometimes clothed 
with its own twigs, in simulation of a clinging 
vine. 

And many, many more: the beautiful beech, 
With its smooth silver-gray trunk and tapering, 
drooping boughs ; the common locust, with its 
soft, rich, dark velvet foliage and deliciously fra- 
grint blossoms ; the honey locust, with its strong, 
slight limbs and delicate leaflets, and the cherauz- 
di-jrie around its trunk ; the liquidambar, or 
‘weet gum, with its brilliant starry leaves and 
prickly burs; the shellbark hickory, with its 
etect and sinewy vigor and its shaggy clothing ; 
the chestnut, with its mighty and deeply scored 
hole, and its smooth and straight branches ; the 
black walnut, with its loose structure but noble 
atowth 5 and a score of others. How each follows 
ts own council ; out of a few elements producing 
an infinite diversity, and managing from angle 
and crook and curve to construct a harmonious 
whole which defies improvement! How the 
smooth bark of the young tree, like the chubby 
face of the urchin, becomes gradually deeply 
“cored by the wear and tear of years and tem: 
pests! yet cach preserves its character, the direc- 
tion, the depth, the checkering of its wrinkles, 
"ts coloring and its texture. 

And on the broad, hospitable trunks the lich- 
8 grow, and the mosses, and if you be wise in 
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woodcraft you will know that here is nature’s 
compass, and that upon the north the moss 
grows full and thick, while 


“Back and side go bare, go bare.” 


And we discover the holes which the squirrels 
have made or appropriated, or the owls, or the 
flickers, and, upon the apple trees especially, 
we find the deep tatooing in regular or irregular 
lines, by sapsucker or woodpecker. 

And in the shrubs and trees in winter, as in 
summer, the birds have their home. A _ slate- 
colored snow bird or a brown chipping sparrow 
flies from bush to bush as we pass along the 
road ; from an old tree we hear a sharp tap, tap, 
tap, which we trace to a bright-hued woodpecker, 
clinging to the trunk. 

A frisky red or gray squirrel or chipmunk 
springs from stone to stone on the old wall, which 
is gay with lichens of various hues, or perches 
upon a post and looks at us with grave curiosity, 
his tail curled up behind him as gracefully as if 
he had sat up half the night working over it 
with a pair of curling irons. 

In the bright sunlight the cast shadows upon 
the snow are of the purest, loveliest blue. I won- 
der if vou all see the color as it really is? Iam 
sure that I did not until after I began to study 
Walter Palmer’s pictures a few years ago—well, 
ves, a few years, as vears go. The pictures 
seemed all right, though strangely beautiful, and 
as though from fairyland, but I had always sup- 
posed that shadows upon the snow, even in 
broad sunlight under a blue sky, were gray. 
And even now I do not always catch the color, 
so persistent is the impression produced by a 
deeply-rooted false idea. But when I look away 
from the sun across the field, and especially when 
Tso look at the shadow and then at the blue 
sky, and so back and forth, I catch the tone se- 
curely, and realize that the blue of the shadow 
ix pure and true, and far deeper than that of the 
sky, unless it be at a point well up toward the 
zenith. 

Where a thin coating of loose snow has been 
softly sifted over the firm crust, now and then 
we find tracks as interesting as those which Rob- 
inson Crusoe found in the sand on the shore of 
his island, before he discovered his Man Friday. 
Here passed a big dog, and here a little one; 
here they were frolicking together, and the little 
fellow was evidently having his way in teasing 
his more dignified companion. Here certainly 
ran a squirrel, which hopped from vonder tree 
and took a devious course to disappear at length 
at the foot of another. 
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A little further on we see a different footprint, either set at well-balanced angles or falling in 
probably that of a hare—we ought to know it; sweeping curves, brown or gray, or glittering in 
and at this point I am sure that it was Reynard, the sunlight. You can arrange them in your 
the fox, that was craftily going his rounds in parlor, and if you do it deftly they will not 
search of a nice tender fowl. disgrace you. But to see them aright you need 

The next mark was made by a mere man, but the background of snow ; you should climb over 
he had a cane or stick in his hand and was ina ; the mossgrown rail 
genial mood, swinging it from side to side and fence or the straggling 
making fanciful curves as he went. And the wall, richly incrusted 
bird tracks? Yes, lots of them. with lichens, the avants- 
Now weare in the pasture, which coureurs upon the hard 


is well covered with 
snow, but with small 
cedars scattered here 
and there, and dried 


core of the world of the 
rich vegetation of the 
meadows; and you 
should let the wind toss 


your locks, and bring 
the warm blood tingling 
to your cheeks. 
Everywhere ap- 
pear the fruits 
which are the 
promise of the 
life to be. Not 
on the weeds 
only, or the an- 
nual herbs. On 
the cedars but 
few of the blue 
berries still re- 
main, with 
their soft bloom, 
now sometimes 
shading into 
pink ; but the 
wild rosebushes 
are covered with 
their bright 
hips; the or 
ange- colored 
berries of the 
bittersweet hang thick- 
ly from the vines where 
the birds have missed 
them ; in the strong 
sunlight the crimson 
torches of the sumach be- 
come of a warlike scar 
let. 


plants of many sorts 
emerging at small in- 
tervals, and we find 
the bird tracks all 
about us. Here one 
alighted as if falling 
from the sky, and 
made its way at once 
to an erect stalk of 
wild carrot, holding 
up into the air 
its brown cup 
halffull of snow. 
See how the 
loose snow 
around the plant 
has been trod- 
den down by 
the bird’s feet 
as it alighted 
time after time 
after springing 
up to reach the 
seeds. Then 
away to the 
next, and then 
to the golden- 
rod, or the iron- 
weed, or the 
meadows weet, 
or the aster, or 
any other of these graceful 


relics of the year that is 
Bere And here, within the 

And are they not grace- border of the wood be- 
ful? Their plumes still wave above the carpet neath the ledge, the bright red oval fruit of the 
of immaculate snow, the persistent calyx of the pigeon-berry, with its twin calyx, glitters above 
golden-rods and asters sometimes giving you the the fresh green leaves of the vine where the snow 
impression of living flowers; the wild carrot’s has blown away, or you may dig it out where it 
nestlike cup daintily fringed as with finely has been safely hidden beneath the downy cover 
wrought lace; the delicately branched stems, _ let. And above these the witch-hazel bears its 


a 
a 
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year-old sced vessels, which have just burst with 
asnap and strewn their contents all around, and 
also carries the remnants of this winter’s yellow 
Ilossoms, which but little more than a fortnight 
ago were still perfect, defying the icy blast. 

Near the top of the ledge we shall find close to 
the ground if it is not covered by the snow, the 
three-lobed leaf of the hepatica—the squirrel cup, 
green above and purple below. It will send its 
lovely blossoms to give the first greeting to the 
spring, Ina flower pot at my window is a plant 
which I found among the earliest bloomers last 
year (up near the stone-breaker by the Pilgrim’s 
Path), and now for a month it has been bearing 
the crop of flowers belonging to the coming 
spring, a more than ample tribute in return for 
the slight care which it has received. 

Now the birds’ nests, so curiously concealed 
during the summer, are betrayed to all eyes : the 
oriole’s, pendent from slender boughs of elm or 
maple or other solitary tree in the open, but most 
of the others in the fork of a bush, or hidden in 
the intricacy of the wood. 

And here, warmly and snugly built in the very 
top of a cedar, is a nest which must belong to a 
furry squirrel ; but I fear that we cannot examine 
it without intruding.upon family secrets. 

What are these tassels that we see here and 
there as we pass through the wood, and more 
frequently as we cross the breezy pasture upon 
the hilltop? They are the next year’s catkins of 
the birch, having their closely fitting and richly 
colored bracts arranged in delicate spirals, and 
being thus securely clad against the winter’s cold, 
but ready to hang out their slender filaments at 
the first breath of the real spring. They serve as 
graceful pendants at the end of the twigs, along 
Which in ordered ranks the well-grown leafbuds 
appear, ready also to burst their cerements at the 
tarliest intimation that spring has come. 

The buds are already bristling on every shrub 
and tree. Should we cut one of these transversely 
We should find folded up within it, always in its 
own special way, according to its kind, sometimes 
simply one leaf in embryo, sometimes a scries of 
leaves with a bit of the future stem, all tucked 
away in one little cradle. And the leaves would 
‘ppear in their own particular fashion ; here just 
{wo growing opposite to each other ; there a whorl 
containing several surrounding the stem; in 
other places set alternately in various orders, but 
nearly always reducible to some regular system. 
\ pine cone will show one of the more elaborate 
irangements, condensed so as to exhibit clearly 
the beautiful spirals, 

It has been suggested that the order of the 
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fractions which indicate these leaf relations is the 
same order that is shown in the distances of the 
planets respectively from the sun. Whatever of 
fancy there may be in this more than of fact, we 
know that all creation is knitand bound together 
in the ties of kinship. Not until you really hear 
the spheres sing to you, for 

“ There’s not the smallest orb which thou behold’st 

But in his motion like an angel sings, 

Still quiring to the young-eyed cherubims”’; 
not until you hear the trees and the flowers mur- 
mur their message, obscure though it may some- 
times be ; not until you feel that the whole world 
around you is allied to yourself, and pulsing and 
throbbing with a life that is in common with 
yours—that it is friendly to you, and with a 
truer and better and more wholesome friendship 
than any that the world, so called, can afford you, 
will you have found your place in the universe, 
wherein until then you are but a guest, although 
by right born to the purple. 

I do not mean that these friendships exclude or 
precede human friendships—very far from it. The 
love of our kind is our bread of life. But human 
friendships which do not fall into harmony with 
our common relation to the universe are unnatural 
and misleading, and the artificial in social life 
bears one far from the home of his soul. The 
joys which are deepest and truest and most last- 
ing are the common homely joys of the human 
and the universal; they are like the beauty of 
the lilies of the field, that toil not, neither do they 
spin, nor gather into barns; they do not depend 
upon, do not come from, and cannot be com- 
manded by, rank or wealth. This is the common 
experience of mankind, and it will never fail. 

A life away from nature, and by that I mean a 
life built upon some conventional tenet which is 
found in artificial social codes, devised in the 
heavy air and the giddy whirl of urban life, will 
do just as much and no more in the direction of 
securing the vital and permanent joy of living and 
being, as a man can effect in raising himself from 
the earth by pulling upon his bootstraps. We 
need the free air of these hills to send the blood 
coursing through the veins, making the nerves 
to tingle, the eyes to sparkle, the muscles to 
spring, the spirit to rise, the imagination to ex- 
pand. Imagination! This is the crowning gift 
that man receives from the heavenly powers, 
Without some measure of it, we are but organic 
machines, possibly of some use in the economy of 
the world, but absolutely of no value to ourselves, 
We might just as well never have been born. 


© Unless above himself he can 
Erect himself, how poor a thing is man!" 
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With imagination he may say with Ancient 
Pistol : 
“Why, then the world’s mine oyster, 
Which I with sword will open.” 


Like the double sense of Swedenborg the world 
offers to him in all things a double meaning, 
Each particle, each event, each incident has for 
him a shell and a kernel. 


“To me the meanest flower that blows can give 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears.”’ 


The meanest flower? Aye; the tiniest lichen 
upon the rocks, the smallest pebble or grain of 
sand, the minutest particle that floats in the 
stagnant pool. 

Has it ever been your good fortune to have the 
free use of a fine microscope? You love the 
flowers that the florist sells you, those that grow 
in your gardens, perhaps those that spring on the 
roadside or beside the woodland paths. You en- 
joy their sweet ot spicy fragrance, their soft rich 
color, their dainty form. They are the open eyes 
of the plants, and you look into their depths to 
see their meaning, as into the eyes of your friends. 
But not until you have added other eves to the 
eves which nature has given you do you sce their 
full significance, or more than a fraction of their 
beauty. 

Resting in the bosom of mother earth, the 
inert seed at length feels the life pulse stirring 
within it. The shell splits open as the pres- 
sure from the multiplying cells becomes too 
great, and forth come two messengers, cach hay- 
ing its separate mission. The one dives deeper 
into the darkness, the other climbs upward into 
the light. Already the cells have assumed dif- 
ferent functions and taken on different charac- 
ters. Both series continue to multiply. The 
miners divide and subdivide. Here is a deposit 
of rich earth, and hither comes a rootlct softly 
creeping ; yonder trickles a spring, and thither- 
ward turns another. Above, the changes are still 
greater. These cells form wood, and these form 
bark ; these others form leaves, and after awhile 
still others form sterile or fertile blossoms. And 
these that form leaves know just what kind of 
leaves they are to form, lobed or pointed, narrow 
or broad ; while these that form branches know 
that it is just good, sound, strong oaken branches 
that they are to make. And all these secrets 
were treasured up within that acorn which the 
squirrel has forgotten. 

But let us turn from this mighty tree. We 
will dip up a little water from the pools at the 
foot of the pasture. But what is this? Still the 
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marvel grows. ‘The more thou scarchest the 
more thou shalt wonder.’? Here is a world in 
miniature, in form and numbers that mock our 
power of computation. And, like the world 
where are ‘‘men whose heads do grow beneath 
their shoulders,’ this has strange creatures: 
animals that cling to the sticks and stones by a 
stationary stalk, and plants that swim leisurely 
from place to place. There are formless masses 
and handsomely decorated cylinders, or prisms, 
or globes, or triangles. These seem like silk wind- 
ers, and these like bobbins, and these again like 
windmills or paddle-wheel steamers. Each tray- 
els his own path and pursues life in his own 
way, and if we watch them long enough we shall 
learn their habits and customs, and read the 
story of their lives and generations. 

How far a cry from these to the oak upon the 
upland! Ah, yes! but they are brothers all. 
And all this life has been built up from the earth 
and the water and the air. The rain falls from 
heaven, and into a crack upon the top of the 
ledge trickles and scttles a tiny stream. Along 
comes Boreas, roaring and blustering, and the 
water, changing into crystal ice, swells and dis- 
lodges a fragment of the cliff. Over and over it 
rolls upon the hillside, and the particles rubbed 
from it mingle with the soil already formed and 
become incorporate with it, and with the particle 
of air and water therein held in bondage. Anon, 
a tiny fibre from the oak’s root absorbs it and 
transmutes it, and sends it climbing step by step 
through mulitudinous cells, until a length it 
basks in the sun upon the edge of a shining 
petal. Or it falls at the root of an apple tree, and 
finds its way into the ruddy fruit, or is washed out 
upon the meadow, and is taken up into the juices 
of the lush grass and is eaten by the kine and 
becomes a part of their substance, and is thence 
transferred at length into the chubby cheek of 
the child, or into its brain, which is fashioned, as 
it were, after the mind of God. And the owner of 
the brain looks back upon his brothers of the in- 
organic and the organic world, and he wonders. 
And when the day is past he looks out upon the 
clear and frosty night and sees other worlds 
beyond number, myriads and even greater myT- 
iads receding into space, world beyond world, 
until the sight fails—the sight of the natural eyes ; 
and then further and further, until the divining 
power of the most powerful glass is spent, and 
the imagination only can follow them. 

And because the universe is so great he feels 
infinitely small; but because he is an essential 
part of this great universe, he knows that he 18 
of noble lineage, and bound to live worthily. 


FIBRE CHAMOIS 
IS AWARDED THE VERDICT OF SUPERIORITY. 
(Indorsed by the Leading Publications of America. ) 


Soug months since I sounded the praises of Fibre 
Chamois, and at that time stated that it possessed all 
the requirements demanded in an interlining, being 
light, elastic, damp-proof, odorless, smooth, pliant and 
unshrinkable, yet soft enough to be easily cut, folded 
and sewed in 
seams, plaits and 
gathers. Since 
that time thou- 
sands of Indies in 
every State have 
tested its merits 
and unanimously 
sustained the 
verdict then ren- 
dered. I also 
stated that Fibre 
Chamois, owing 
to its great excel- 
lence, would have 
many imitators, 
and at that time 
advised all per- 
sons desiring to 
get the genuine article to in- 
sist upon seeing the trade 
mark, Fibre Chamois, which 
is stamped upon every yard. 
Since the time that my article 
appeared, many leading pub- 
lications have come out squarcly for Fibre Chamois, 
advocating it as the best interlining. As an index to 
public opinion the following reviews from a number 
of the best magazines and fashion papers are presented. 

Martha MeCulloch-Williams, in Iarper’s Bazar, re- 
cently occupied a page and a half of space to illustrate 
the many uses of Fibre Chamois, and in glowing terms 
placed it above all other interlinings for dresses, cloaks, 
capes, and in fact every garment where stiffening is re- 
quired. She easily demonstrates that garments lined 
with Fibre Chamois have an air about them that cannot 
be approached by other styles of interlining, and in her 
closing paragraph warns readers of the Bazar to beware 
of imitations, 

An enthusiastic champion of Fibre Chamois is Vogue, 
¥hich may properly be considered the organ of New 
York's four hundred, and which is looked upon as au- 
thority in many of the most wealthy families. In com- 
menting upon Fibre Chamois it has this to say : ‘‘ Fibre 
Chamois has been in the market only a little over a 
year, and now it is impossible to meet anyone who does 
not know about its merit. Indeed, to ask for it in a 
thop and to find it not would most certainly prove its 
utter behind-the-timesedness, and it is most doubtful if 
such a thing were possible ; for only too glad are even 
the sinallest country shops to have an article on sale 
Which sells itself. It is not every day that an article is 
Put on the market that appeals to not only men, women 
and children, but to the rich and poor, high and low, 
those in the swim and those out of the swim, those with 
an artistic taste and those with a practical taste—the 
artistic creators of gowns and the home dressmaker ; 
thus it is proven that this material has come to stay. 


All appreciate the delight of a reliable lining in the 
damp atmosphere at the seashore—something that will 
spare them the experience of returning with a trunk 
full of limp, mussy, bedraggled gowns, petticoats, ends 
and bows, to separate and to be taken apart from their 
useless ‘interiors.’ 

“To use an article which demonstrates such wear- 
restricting qualities, is itself sufficient to recommend it ; 
for not only does it maintain its own qualities, but in a 
remarkable degree it preserves the outside material 
from the creases which so soon fall into holes and con- 
sequent uselessness. Few articles possess the adjusta- 
bility of the one herein discussed ; this was practically 
proven after examining two gowns which were recently 
finished at one of our smartest dressmaker’s, the lining 
in each being none other than the now indispensable 
Fibre Chamois. The skirts, the sleeves, the revers, the 
collar bands, all stood out with the crispiness and per- 
fection which is otherwise impossible to obtain.” 

While speaking of the most expensive dresscs and 
those who design them, it might be well to mention 
the fact that Redfern, who is recognized as authority 
pre-eminent in both London and New York, not only 
uses Fibre Chamois in many of these garments, but 
upon receipt of a letter of indorsement from the famous 
prima donna, Lillian Russell, at once notified the man- 
ufacturers of this famous interlining of the favor in 
which it stands among its customers. 

A fashionable writer in Good Tousekeeping, in  dis- 
cussing a wealthy friend’s visit to New York, gives the 
following as a part of her experience : 

“Walking down Fifth Avenue, near the Brunswick, 
Mrs. Wynne said: ‘Oh, there’s Redfern’s! I have al- 
ways longed to go in there.’ ‘So have I,’ replied Mrs. 
Turner; ‘suppose we go in.’ 

“In they went, and were received with the utmost 
courtesy. Some special dresses made for Lillian Rus- 
sell and others were shown, and the manager, in reply 
to aquestion as to 
the interlining, 
said: ‘There is 
only one that is 
worth using, and 
that is Fibre 
Chamois. We 
use nothing else, 
except by special 
directions, and 
then cannot get as 
good style as with 
Fibre Chamois. It 
is a marvelous cre- 
ation and a bless- 
ing to woman- 
kind.’ 

“Here was an 
indorsement from s-pporTED BY FIBRE CHAMOIS LINED 
one of the highest wir1 “ 1DNIGHT FAST BLACK ”’ LINING. 
authorities, which 
fully settled the idea in both ladies’ minds. After leav- 
ing, they took occasion to visit some of the stores in 
and about Twenty-third Street. 

“On the way Mrs. Wynne said: ‘There are several 
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other things of that nature advertised ; I noticed one 
in the car just now. Probably much the same thing.’ 

“Tn looks, yes ; but not in effect. I would not trust 
anything but the genuine. You might inquire for and 
about the others in the stores,’ 

“ But inquiries in several of the best stores brought 
forth the same answer: 

“Oh, those are only imitations ; we don’t keep them. 
We have so much call for Fibre Chamois, but the others 
do not give satisfaction at all.’”’ 

“Are you satisfied?’ Mrs. Turner asked, as her 
friend ordered several yards to be sent to Mrs. Walters’ 
address at once.” 

Haryot Holt Cahoon, in her fashion article in the 
Queen of Fashions, says that: 

““Whenever you see a flaring sleeve, one that seems 
absolutely perfect in shape, one that stays put, that 
never droops, that is grace in outline to perfection, that 
causes you to turnand gaze admiringly after the wearer, 
that fills your soul with envy, that inspires your powers 
of imitation, the secret of the entire effect is not more 
the pattern than it is the material with which it is 
lined. 

“The power behind the throne of the artistic work of 
my lady’s gown is Fibre Chamois. It never wrinkles, 
never is affected by dampness, is as light as a feather, 
never droops or gets limp, is inexpensive ; in short, is 
simply the most perfect thing in the shape of a lining 
fabric that was ever invented.” 

“The Emancipation of Woman”’ is the title of an in- 
teresting article in the Monthly Illustrator, in which the 
following mention of Fibre Chamois is made: ‘‘So let 
us clap our hands with joy and be happy in the thought 
that no matter what styles Dame Fashion may parade 
before our eyes we need no longer fear her caprice, for 
with Fibre Chamois we can, with grateful assurance, 
attempt everything. One of the chief delights of this 
lining is its combination of warmth and lightness, mak- 
ing it really the only desirable lining for cold weather. 
It is made in such a satisfactory width, too, that cutting 
garments advantageously is now possible. Piecing in 
the middle of a gore is disastrous, and the wise creator 
of Fibre Chamois very thoughtfully took count of this, 
and gave us a lining which boasts a width of sixty-four 
inches. The price is uniformly thirty-five cents. 

“Taking breadth and price into consideration, it will 
be easily seen that the purchaser receives a very full 
money’s worth for his small outpay. Four colors are 
made—natural, black, slate and brown. There are 
three weights—light, medium and heavy.’ 

Under the caption of ‘ Why Woman Is Lovelier Than 
Ever Before,” Jennie Wilkins, in Peterson’s Magazine, 
tells of pretty fashions, and at the same time recom- 
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mends Fibre Chamois as the best article for interlin. 
ing, the following extract being one of several men- 
tions of Fibre Chamois appearing in an article covering 
four pages : 

“In the march of progress the needs of the dress 
maker and tailor have not been forgotten. New cloths 
for the costumes themselves, new trimmings and new 
styles in cutting and fitting, have all combined to make 
the possibilities of the tailor’s art greater than ever, 
For women, one thing has done wonders to render re- 
sults commensurate with the labor bestowed upon their 
garments, and that is the discovery of Fibre Chamois as 
a dress lining and stiffening. It was not till the large 
sleeves came in, however, that the real merits of Fibre 
Chamois became apparent. To gain the desired effect, 
these sleeves must always retain their original shape, 
and the fact that they might be crushed in a crowd, or 
pushed out of shape, made it all the more necessary to 
have them lined with something that would at all times 
give them the desired effect, no matter what might 
occur. 

“Various materials were tried for this purpose, but so 
far nothing has seemed to give such admirable results 
as Fibre Chamois. As an interlining it has proved to 
be the greatest success of the day, and the enormous 
sale it is meeting with is only an evidence of what the 
intrinsic merits of an article will do for it.” 

Lippincott’ s Magazine of recent date has four pages of 
illustrated fashion matter, and commends Fibre Chamois 
as the only lining for all garments therein pictured. In 
conclusion it says: 

‘“Remember one thing: If Fibre Chamois were not 
so unmistakably good, it would not be worth while to 
imitate it.”’ 

To get the original, then, ask for Fibre Chamois. 

Ingist on Fibre Chamois; accept no substitute for 
Fibre Chamois. Any woman is justified in resenting 
any attempt to suggest a ‘just as good” or “something 
better.’”’ These insinuations do not come with pro- 
priety from the dealer ; it is the customer’s privilege to 
express dissatisfaction. Make up your mind on another 
point: 

Complaint on the part of a dealer in the case of any 
well-established article is a matter of profit—margin— 
solely. 

The quality of the goods, as a rule, is not taken into 
consideration if an inferior article enhances the re 
turns. 

What is known, and tried, and believed in, is always 
better than any unknown and experimental quantity. 

Women who haye used Fibre Chamois become its 
best advertisements. 

Let this be its recommendation. 

MancE Presto. 
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ARLINGTON HOUSE, ON THE POTOMAC, OPPOSITE WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Here Robert E. Lee was married to Mary Custis, June 30th, 1831, and resided until the beginning of the Civil War 
_ in April, 1861. The estate of Arlington is now a national cemetery; and the mansion, held i 
by the United States “overnment, is unoccupied. 


ROBERT EDWARD LEE: 


HIS BIRTH, CHILDHOOD, YOUTH, MARRIAGE—LIFE AND CAREER 
TO THE, YEAR 1859. 


Ix November, 1865, General Robert E. Lee as you ‘insist’ on my furnishing the information 
Wrote from Lexington, Va., to an inquiring asked for, and desire it for vour ‘own private 
friend, the following letter: ‘‘My dear Sir: I use,’ I will endeavor to give you a general ac- 
received by the last mail your letter of the 13th count. Iam the youngest son of Henry Lee, of 
Inst., inquiring into my family history. Iama_ the Revolutionary War, who commanded Lee’s 
poor genealogist, and my family records have Legion under General Greene in the Southern De- 


been destroyed, or are beyond my reach. But, partment of the United States ; and was born at 
Vol. XLL, No. 4—25, 
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Stratford, on the Potomac, Westmoreland County, 
Virginia, the 19th of January, 1807. My mother 
was Anne Hill Carter, daughter of Mr. Charles 
Carter, of Shirley, on James River. My father 
was twice married—first to Miss Lee and then to 
Miss Carter. ‘Major Henry Lee,’ of the War of 
1812, of whom you inquire, was the only son of 
the first marriage, and consequently my _ half- 
brother. ‘Charles Carter Lee,’ of whom you also 
ask, and Sydney Smith Lee, are my full brothers. 
I had two sisters, Mrs. Anne R. Marshall and 
Mrs. CG. Mildred Childe, neither of whom is living. 
The first left one son, Colonel Louis H. Marshall, 
of the United States Army, and the second a son 
and daughter, who reside in Europe. ‘ General 
Fitzhugh Lee’ is the eldest son of my second 
brother, Sydney Smith Lee, who has five other 
sons. My eldest brother, Charles Carter Lee, 
has also six children, the oldest of whom, George, 
is about eighteen years old. I have three sons, 
Custis, William H. Fitzhugh and Robert; and 
three daughters, Mary, Agnes and Mildred. My 
father died in 1818, my mother in 1829. My 
grandfather was Henry Lee, of Stafford County, 


MARTHA DANDRIDG 


E [custis] WASHINGTON, 


MARTHA CUSTIS (MRs. WASHINGTON’S ONLY DAUGHTER}. 
From a miniature owned by General G. W. Custis Lee. 


Virginia ; my great-grandfather, Henry Lee, son 
of Richard Lee, who first came from England to 
America, and from whom the Southern Lees are 
descended. Richard Henry, Arthur, and Francis 
Lightfoot Lee, of the Revolution, were cousins of 
my father. ‘John Fitzgerald Lee,’ whom you 
mention, is the grandson of Richard Henry Lee. 
I believe I have answered all your questions, 
and must now express the pleasure I feel in 
learning that your ancestors were fellow-soldiers 
with mine in the great war of the Revolution. 
This hereditary bond of amity has caused me, a 
the risk of being tedious, to make to you the 
foregoing family narrative. I am also led by 
the same and other feelings to grieve with you 
atithe death of your brave nephews who fell m 


the ‘recent war. May their loss be sanctified to 
You add to their country! 


Very respectfully, 
R. FE. Lee.” 
and is indeed a 
1 not much 


youm@betient servant, 

It is cid t from the above, 
well-knoWngimet, that General Lec did not mn” 
occupy hiffieame with the long and splendid line 
both of | jal. and maternal ancestry up? 


‘ : aternal 
which he n have looked back. The 70 i 
side of this ¢ ry has been recounted in the a) 

’ ESLI 


of this series (Fraxk L 
and March, 1896). 


illustrious, for Anne 
nd wife of “ Light- 
er of Robert E. Lee, was 
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an aristocrat of the bluest Virginia blood. She 
was a daughter of Anne Moore, and a great- 
granddaughter of Alexander Spottswood, who 
fouzht with Marlborough at Blenheim, came to 
Virginia as colonial governor in 1710, and whose 
descent is traced in a direct line from King Rob- 
ertthe Bruce, of Scotland. A Virginia lady, prom- 
inently connected by marriage with the Lees, 
writes: ‘If General Lee owed his greatness to 
his father’s blood, he owed his goodness to his 
nother’s ; for through many generations the 
Carters have been noted for purity and nobility 
of character, ”” 

As we have already seen, Robert Edward Lee 
was born at historic old Stratford, which estate 
had come into the possession of his father, Gen- 
etal Henry Lee, by his first marriage. In 1811, 
however, when Robert was four years old, 
“Light-Horse Harry’? removed to Alexandria 
for the benefit of his children’s education. The 
family lived at first on Cameron Street, near the 
old Christ Church (a view of which accompanied 
Miss Rowland’s paper on “‘ Old Virginia,’’ in the 
March number of this magazine), then for a time 
on Orinoco Street, and finally in the house known 
as the parsonage. The father went to the West 
Indies for his health, remained there five years, 


MARTHA CUSTIS, MRS. WASHINGTON’S DAUGHTER BY 
HER FIRST MARRIAGE, WHO DIED AT THE 
AGE OF SIXTEEN YEARS. 


From a small portrait in oil. on copper—owned by 
General G. W. Custis Lee. 
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JOHN CUSTIS, MRS, WASHINGTON’S SON, 
AS A CHILD, 


From the original, by Price, owned by General G. W. Custis Lee. 


and died in 1818, when young Robert was in his 
twelfth year. ‘ Robert, who was always good,”’ 
the dying general had written, ‘‘ will be con- 
firmed in his happy turn of mind by his ever- 
watchful and affectionate mother.’? And _ this 
tender confidence in mother and son was amply 
justified, from the first to the last. We are told, 
on intimate authority, that ‘‘from his excellent 
mother the boy learned at this early age to prac- 
tice self-denial and_ self-control, as well as the 
strictest economy in all financial concerns’? — 
virtues which he retained unalterably throughout 
his life. 

This good mother was a great invalid ; one of 
his sisters was delicate, and many years absent in 
Philadelphia, under the care of physicians. The 
oldest son, Carter, was at Cambridge ; Sydney 
Smith in the navy, and the other sister too young 
to be of much aid in household matters. So 
Robert was the housekeeper, carried the keys, at- 
tended to the marketing, managed all of the out- 
door business, and took care of his mother’s 
horses. At the hour when the other schoolboys 
went to play, he hurried home to. order his 
mother’s drive, and would there be seen carrying 
her in his arms to the carriage, and arranging her 
cushions with the gentleness of an experienced 
nurse. One of his relatives, who was often the 
companion of these drives, still lives. She tells 
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us of the exertions he would make on these occa- 
sions to entertain and amuse his mother, assuring 
her, with the gravity of an old man, that unless 
she was cheerful the drive would not benefit her. 
When she complained of cold or ‘ draughts,’’ he 
would pull from his pocket a great jack-knife and 
newspapers, and make her laugh with his efforts 
to improvise curtains, and shut out the intrusive 
wind which whistled through the crevices of the 
old family coach. When he left her to go to 
West Point, his mother was heard to say : ‘‘ How 
can I live without Robert? He is both son and 
daughter to me.” 
Years after, when he 
came home from West 
Point, he found one 
of the chief actors of 
hischildhood’s drama 
—his mother’s old 
coachman, ‘‘ Nat’’— 
ill, and threatened 
with consumption. 
He immediately took 
him to the milder 
climate of Georgia, 
nursed him with the 
tenderness of a son, 
and secured him the 
best medical advice. 
But the springtime 
saw the faithful old 
servant laid in the 
grave by the hands of 
his kind young mas- 
ter. 

General Lee used to 
say that he was very 
fond of hunting when 
a boy ; that he would 
sometimes follow the 
hounds on foot all 
day. This will ac- 
count for his well- 
developed form, and 
for that wonderful strength which was never 
known to fail him in all the fatigues and priva- 
tions of his after life, 

Peo aa pew when General Lee was in 
aati ties a 0 oe old neighbors found him 
hiss WHe-eshd hooldaneylaiaden cri 
Ushedlahae ne, : snow pall-trees are still here. 

Ons a ‘ nage sorry to miss them.”’ 
his friends gives a remarkable ineident 

(related in Miss Emily V. }\ ve Ge 
LiteofGenaral Tat! y_V. Mason’s ‘ Popular 
; 4ee’”) to show the influence which, 
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COLONEL DANIEL PARKE (AIDE TO THE DUKE OF MARLBOROUGH ). 
HIS ELDEST DAUGHTER, FRANCES, WAS MARRIED 
TO THE HON, JOHN CUSTIS. 


General G. W. 


ROBERT EDWARD LEE. 


even at this early day, his simple dignity and high 
sense of right exercised upon all who came in 
contact with him, the old as well as the young. 
Being invited during a vacation to visit a friend 
of his family who lived in the gay, rollicking 
style, then but too common in old Virginia, he 
found in his host one of the grand old gentlemen 
of that day, with every fascination of mind and 
manner, who, though not of dissipated habits, 
led a life which the sterner sense of the boy could 
not approve. The old man shrunk before the un- 
spoken rebuke of the youthful hero. Coming to 
his bedside the night 
before his departure, 
he lamented the idle 
and useless life into 
which he had fallen, 
excusing himself up- 
on the score of lone- 
liness, and the sorrow 
which weighed upon 
him in the loss of 
those most dear. In 
the most. impressive 
manner he besought 
his young guest to 
be warned by his ex- 
ample, prayed him to 
cherish the good hab- 
its he had already 
acquired, and prom- 
ised to listen to his 
entreaties that he 
would change his own 
life, and thereby se 
cure more entirely his 
respect and affection. 
General Lee’s recol- 
lections of his child- 
hood home were a- 
ways as vivid as they 
were tender and pleas- 
ant. To a young 
lady who made 4 
. . » ie “eT have just 
sketch of his birthplace, he wrote : his 
received from Richmond the two photograp 
copies of your painting of Stratford. Your 3 
ture vividly recalls scenes of my earliest reco 
tions and happiest days. Though Par if 
years, every feature of the house 1s familia 
me.”’ ‘ — 
His first teacher was Mr. W. B. pega 
Irish gentleman, who seems to have been ]ways 
scholar and an excellent teacher. There ae 
existed a warm friendship between Mr. os of 
and his distinguished pupil. After the ¢ 


(much defaced) owned by 
Custis Lee. 
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the war he came to Lexington on a special visit 
to General Lee ; and during his Southern tour, 
the spring before his death, he came a long way 
tosee him, and they had a most pleasant inter- 
view. Just after his visit to Lexington, the gen- 
eral wrote his old teacher: ‘‘ Your visit has re- 
called to me years long since passed, when I was 
under your tuition, and received daily your in- 
struction. In parting from you, I beg to express 
the gratitude I have felt all my life for the affec- 
tionate fidelity which characterized your teaching 
and conduct toward me. I pray that the evening 
of your days may be blessed with peace and tran- 
quillity, and that a merciful God may guide and 
protect you to the end. Should any of my 
friends, wherever your lot may be cast, desire to 
know your qualifications as a teacher, I hope you 
will refer them to me; for of them I can speak 
knowingly and from experience.”’ 

Under Mr. Leary’s instruction he acquired that 
knowledge of the classics and fondness for them 
which surprised some of his friends who knew 
only of his military education. 

As soon as it was decided that he should go to 
West Point, he was sent to the school of Mr. 
Benjamin Hallowell, who was for so many years 
a famous teacher in Alexandria, in order to per- 
fect himself in mathematics. This gentleman, 
although espousing the Federal cause during the 
war, always spoke in enthusiastic terms of his 
painstaking, successful pupil. 
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MAJOR G. W. PARKE CUSTIS, MRS. WASHINGTON’S GRANDSON, 
AND FATHER OF MRS. ROBERT E. LEE. 
From a miniature painted for and presented to General 


Lafayette, and after his death returned to 
Mrs. Mary Custis Lee. 


EDWARD LEE. 


JOHN CUSTIS, MRS. WASHINGTON’S SON, AND AIDE-DE-CAMP 
TO GENERAL WASHINGTON, 


Mrs. Washington had four children by her first marriage ; but 
the first two, Daniel and Fanny, died in infancy. This 
portrait is from a miniature owned by 
General G. W. Custis Lee. 


Mr. Hallowell has left this memorandum : 
“ Robert E. Lee entered my school in Alexandria, 
Va., in the winter of 1824-25, to study mathe- 
matics, preparatory to his going to West Point. 
He was a most exemplary student in every re. 
spect. He was never behind time at his studies, 
never failed in a single recitation, was perfectly 
observant of the rules and regulations of the in- 
stitution ; was gentlemanly, unobtrusive and re- 
spectful in all his deportment to teachers and 
fellow-students. His specialty was finishing up. 
He imparted a neatness and finish to everything 
he undertook. One of the branches of mathe- 
matics he studied with me was conic sections, in 
which some of the diagrams were very compli- 
cated. He drew the diagrams on a slate, and al- 
though he well knew that the one he was draw- 
ing would have to be removed to make room for 
the next, he drew each one with as much accuracy 
and finish, lettering and all, as if it were to be 
engraved and printed. The same traits he ex- 
hibited at my school he carried with him to West 
Point, where, I have been told, he never received 
a mark of demerit, and graduated at the head of 
his class.”’ 

General Lee entered West Point in 1825, and 
was graduated second (not first, as frequently 
stated) in his class, in 1829. ‘*He had now,”’ 
writes another famous West Pointer of the Lee 
family, ‘‘ four years of hard study, vigorous drill, 
and was absorbing strategy and tactics to be use- 
ful to him in after years. His excellent habits 
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and close attention to all duties did not desert 
him ; he received no demerits; was a cadet 
officer in his class, and during his last year held 
the post of honor in the aspirations of cadet life 
—the adjutancy of the corps. He graduated 
second ina class of forty-six, and was commis- 
sioned second lieutenant in the Corps of Engineers. 
It is interesting to notice that his eldest son, 
George Washington Custis Lee, also entered the 
Military Academy twenty-one years after his 
father, was also the cadet adjutant, graduated 
first in his class, and was assigned to the Engineer 
Corps. During his whole course at West Point 
Robert was a model cadet. His clothes looked 
nice and new, his cross-belts, collar and summer 
trousers were as white as the driven snow mount- 
ing guard upon the mountain top, and his brass 
breast and waist plates were mirrors to reflect the 
image of the inspector. He conscientiously per- 
formed his tours of guard duty, whether the non- 
commissioned officer of the guard was approach- 
ing his post or sleeping in his quarters. He 
never ‘ran the sentinel post,’ did not go off the 
limits to the Benny Havens of his day, or put 
‘dummies’ in his bed to deceive the officer in 
charge as he made his inspection after taps, and 
at the parades stood steady in line. It was a 
pleasure for the inspecting officer to look down 
the barrel of his gun, it was so bright and clean, 
and its stock was rubbed so as to almost resemble 
polished mahogany.’’* 

Soon after his graduation he was summoned to 
the bedside of his mother, whom he nursed with 
the tenderest devotion—administering all of her 
medicine and nourishment with his own hands, 
and faithfully watching her waning strength— 
until her summons came, and he was deprived 
of the affectionate counsel of that one to whom 
he was accustomed to sav he ‘‘ owed everything.”’ 
Much has been written of what the world owes 
to ‘‘Mary, the mother of Washington’’; but it 
owes scarcely less to ‘‘ Anne, the mother of Lee.”’ 

Lieutenant Lee, in 1831, two years after his 
graduation, married Mary Anne Randolph Custis, 
the only daughter of George Washington Parke 
Custis and Mary Lee Fitzhugh, his wife. Mary 
Custis was born at Arlington the Ist of October, 
1808, and died at her home in Lexington the 5th 
of November, 18738. 

Of Robert Lee’s marriage, his nephew, General 
Fitzhugh Lee, says : ‘t He was in love from boy- 
hood. Fate brought him to the feet of one who, 
by birth, education, position and family tradi- 
tion, was best suited to be his life companion. 
... They had known each other when she was 

* “General Lee,” by Fitzhugh Lee, p. 23. 
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a child at Arlington and he a young boy in 
Alexandria, some eight miles away. It is said 
she met and admired him when he came back to 
Alexandria on a furlough from the Military 
Academy. It was the first time anyone in that 
vicinity had seen him in his cadet uniform. He 
was handsomer than ever ; straight, erect, sym- 
metrical in form, with a finely shaped head ona 
pair of broad shoulders. He was then twenty 
years old, and a fine specimen of a West Point 
cadet on leave of absence. The impressions pro- 
duced were of an enduring nature, and the of 
ficer, upon graduation, followed up the advan- 
tage gained by the attractive cadet. G. W. P. 
Custis was the adopted son of Washington and 
the grandson of Mrs. Washington. Lee was, 
therefore, to marry a great-granddaughter of 
Mrs. Washington, and was a fortunate man, not 
so much, perhaps, from these ties, but because 
of the great qualities of head and heart possessed 
by Mary Custis, his affianced bride. It is dith- 
cult to say whether she was more lovely on that 
memorable June evening, when the Rev. Mr. 
Keith asked her, ‘Wilt thou take this man to be 
thy wedded husband ? or after many years had 
passed, and she was seated in her large armeliair 
in Richmond, almost unable to move from 
chronic rheumatism, but busily engaged in kmit- 
ting socks for the sockless Confederate soldiers. 
The public notice of the marriage was short: 
‘Married, 380th June, 1831, at Arlington House, 
by the Rev. Mr. Keith, Licutenant Robert E. 
Lee, of the United States Corps of Engincers, to 
Miss Mary A. R. Custis, only daughter of G. W. P. 
Custis, Esq.’ Beautiful old Arlington was in all 
her glory that night. The stately mansion never 
held a happier assemblage. ‘Its broad portico 
and widespread wings held out open arms, as it 
were, to welcome the coming guests. _ Its simple 
Doric columns graced domestic comforts with a 
classic air, Its halls and chambers were adomed 
with the patriots and heroes, and with illustra- 
tions and relics of the great Revolution and of 
the Father of his Country. Without and within 
history and tradition seemed to breathe their 
legends upon a canvas as soft as a dream of 
peace.’ ”” 

The bridal attendants, on this occasion, con- 
sisted of : first, Miss Catharine Mason and Lieu- 
tenant Sydney Smith Lee; second, Miss Mary 
Goldsborough and Lieutenant Thomas Kennedy’; 
third, Miss Marietta Turner and Lieutenant 
Chambers ; fourth, Miss Angela Lewis and Mr. 
Tillman ; fifth, Miss Julia Calvert and Lieuten- 
ant Prentiss; sixth, Miss Britannia Peter and 
Lieutenant Thomas Turner. This wedding o¢- 
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curred before the fashion of ‘‘ wedding trips’’ 
came into vogue ; the festivities of the evening 
were concluded by a handsome supper, and were 
continued until the evening of the following 
Monday (the wedding took place on Thursday). 

Thus, with his marriage, began Robert Lee’s 
residence at Arlington, which historic man- 
sion was for thirty happy years his home, and 
where all his children were born. This marriage 
also added a famiiy tie to the many associa- 
tions connecting the names of Washington and 
Lee. The birthplace of George Washington, on 
Pope’s Creek, and Stratford, the cradle of the 
Lees, are both in Westmoreland County, and 
but a short distance 
apart, on the right 
bank of the Potomac 
River, some twenty 
miles below the present 
National Capital. 
Washington’s married 
life was passed at Mt. 
Vernon, Lee’s at Ar- 
lington ; and dignified 
old Alexandria was 
the town of both. The 
Washington plate, 
pictures and family 
portraits from Mt. Ver- 
non were handed down 
to the possession and 
care of Mary Custis 
lee at Arlington, and 
such of them as were 
saved from the loot- 
ing of that place dur- 
ing the war remain to- 
day in the possession 
of her children, These 
telics include the pre- 
cous portraits—some 
of them more defaced 
through the vicissitudes of latter years than from 
4 century or more preceding—of which photo- 
gtaphie reproductions accompany this magazine 
article, by the courteous permission of their pres- 
ent owner, General G. W. Custis Lee. In this 
connection, a brief sketch of the Custis family in 
Virginia, as set down in the elaborate genealog- 
ical work of Dr. Edmund Jennings Lee, may be 
appropriately inserted here. 

John Custis, of Irish birth, came from Rotter- 
dam to Virginia, and settled in Northampton 
County as early as 1640. He left six sons: 
Thomas, of Baltimore, Ireland; Edward, of 
London : ; Robert, of Rotterdam ; John, William 
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NELLY CUSTIS, GRANDDAUGHTER OF MARTHA WASHINGTON, 


ortrait, by Sharpless, now owned by 
G. W. Custis Lee. 
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and Joseph, of Virginia. His son John was 
Sheriff of Northampton in 1664, and ‘‘ was an 
active, enterprising man, engaged in making salt 
on one of the islands ; was foremost in all civil 
and ecclesiastical matters; was appointed, in 
1676, during Bacon’s rebellion, a major general ; 
was a true royalist; a law-and-order man ; a 
great favorite of Lord Arlington in the time of 
Charles IT. ; he was twice married ; his second 
wife was a daughter of Colonel Edmund Scar- 
borough. He died at an advanced age, after 
having been full of labors through life.’? This 
John Custis was one of the vestry of Hungars 
Parish, and ‘‘ presented sets of heavy silver Com- 
munion service to both 
churches, upper and 
lower, of Northamp- 
ton; and when the 
lower church was built, 
in 1680, near which 
was his residence, he 
promised to give the 
builder one hogshead 
of tobacco, or its equi- 
valent, and thirty gal- 
lons of cider to put up 
for him the first pew 
(the best, I suppose) 
in the church.” ... 
‘He had only one 
son, whom he named 
John. This John 
Custis had numerous 
children, whose de- 
scendants, together 
with those of his uncle, 
William Custis, have 
filled the Eastern Shore 
with the name. His 
son John, being the 
fourth of the name, 
after being educated in 
England, received from his grandfather the 
Arlington estate. He was the John Custis who 
removed to Williamsburg and married the 
daughter of Colonel Daniel Parke and was the 
father of the Daniel Parke Custis who mar- 
ried Martha Dandridge. His tomb is at Ar- 
lington House, in Northampton, and the in- 
scription is one of the curiosities of the Eastern 
Shore. It is plainly to be seen from it that 
he was not very happy in his matrimonial re- 
lations ; for it says that he only lived seven 
years—those seven which he had spent as a 
bachelor at Arlington, His wife, it is to be 
feared, was too much like her brother and un- 


MRS. LAWRENCE LEWIS, NEE CUSTIS (GRANDDAUGHTER 
OF MRS. WASHINGTON ), 
like herfather.’’ (Bishop Meade’s ‘‘Old Churches, 
Families,’’ etc. ) 

The will of the ‘‘ Honourable John Custis, 
Esq., of the City of Williamsburg and County 
of James City in the Colony of Virginia”’ 
(dated the 14th November, 1749, proved at Lon- 
don on 19th November, 1753), desired his exec- 
utor to lay out £100 for a handsome tombstone 
of the best durable marble, ‘‘ very decent and 
handsome to lay over my body, engraved on 
the tombstone my coat of arms, which are three 
parrots, and my will is that the following in- 
scription may also be handsomely engraved on 
the said stone, vizt: 

‘* Under this Marble Stone lyes the Body of 
the Honourable John Custis Esquire of the City 
of Williamsburg and parish of Bruton, formerly of 
Hungars Parish on the Eastern Shoar of Virginia 
and County of Northampton the place of his 
Nativity, Aged—[71] years and yet lived but 
seven years which was the space of time he kepta 
Batchelors House at Arlington on the Eastern 
Shoar of Virginia. This Inscription put on this 
Stone by his own possitive Orders.’ ”’ 
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To insure faithful observance of his orders re- 
garding his burial and the subsequent care of the 
tomb, he added; ‘‘ And if my heir should in- 
gratefully or obstinately refuse or neglect to 
comply with what relates to my Burial in every 
particular then I bar and cut him off from any 
part of my estate.”’ He also left to “his dear 
friend Thomas Lee Esquire, if living at my death, 
£200 to buy him any one thing he has a mind to 
remember me.’’ His son, Daniel Parke Custis, 
was named as sole legatee and executor. 

‘The following letter of young Custis to his 
intended bride, written a few months before their 
marriage, in which, according to the custom of 
the time, he calls her his ‘Fidelia,’ is a fair 
specimen of passionate love letters in the old 
colonial days. Its tone is quite different from 
that which characterizes the inscription upon his 
tomb, in which he so pointedly, though indirectly, 
affirms that his life, while he lived with his 
‘ Fidelia,’ was so unhappy that he considered it 
a blank in his existence : 

“¢* Williamsburg, 4th February, 1705. May 
angels guard my dearest Fidelia and deliver her 
safe to my arms at our next meeting; and sure 
they won’t refuse their protection to a creature so 
pure and charming, it would be easy for them to 
mistake her for one of themselves. If you could 
but believe how entirely you possess the empire 
of my heart, you would easily credit me, when I 
tell you, that I can neither think nor so much as 
dream of any other subject than the enchanting 
Fidelia. You will do me wrong if you suspect 
that there ever was a man created that loved with 
more tenderness and sincerity than I do, and I 
should do you wrong if I could imagine that there 
ever was a nymph that deserved it better than 
you. Take this for granted, and then fancy how 
uneasy I am like to be under the unhappiness 
of yourabsence. Figure to yourself what tumults 
there will arise in my blood, what a fluttering of 
the spirits, what a disorder of the pulse, what 
passionate wishes, what absence of thought, aad 
what crowding of sighs, and then imagine how 
unfit I shall be for business ; but returning to the 
dear cause of my uneasiness ; O the torttre of 
six months’ expectation! If it must be so long 
and necessity will till then interpose betwixt 
you and my inclinations, I must submit, though 
it be as unwilling as pride submits to superior 
virtue or envy to superior success. Pray think 
of me, and believe that Veramour is entirely 
and eternally yours.’’’ (‘Recollections of 
Washington,’’ by G. W. P. Custis. ) 

‘‘Fidelia’”? was Frances, eldest daughtét of 
Colonel Daniel Parke, whom he married in 76. 
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Mrs. Custis died after a short time of small-pox, 
leaving two children, a son, and a daughter. 
The father, ‘‘the Hon. Daniel Parke, whose name 
stands first, in 1674, on the list of the vestry of 
Bruton church, at Williamsburg, was from the 
county of Surrey, England. <A tablet to his 
memory was placed in the first church at Wil- 
liamsburg, and afterward transferred to the 
second. He appears to have been a man of 
worth and distinction. He married a Miss Evelyn. 

It could be wished that the record of 
Daniel Parke, his son, whose name is also on the 
vestry book, were as worthy of notice. He was 
indeed more notorious than his father, but for 
other reasons’? (‘‘Old Churches, Families,’’ 
etc. ) 

Colonel Parke, the elder, was Secretary of the 
Colonial Council; he died in 1679, and was 
buried at Williamsburg. The son, here referred 
to by Bishop Meade, was born in York County, 
Virginia ; he married Jane, daughter of Governor 
Philip Ludwell by his first wife, Lucy, daughter 
of Robert Higginson (and widow successively of 
Major Lewis Burwell and Colonel William Ber- 
nard). This Daniel Parke, it is said, had a very 
Violent temper and was of licentious habits, so 
much so that he was compelled to leave Virginia 
and settle in England ; later, he was appointed an 
aide upon the staff of Marlborough and had the 
honor of conveying to London the news of the 
victory of Blenheim. Queen Anne rewarded him 
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by the present of her miniature set with diamonds 
—which decoration appears on his breast in the 
contemporary portrait herewith reproduced (page 
372). Through influence at Court, he was ap- 
pointed governor of the Leeward Islands ; while 
gallantly defending himself from a mob there, 
he lost his life, 7th December, 1710. He left two 
daughters ; Frances married, as stated, John 
Custis ; the other daughter, Lucy, married Colonel 
William Byrd, of Westover, and, curiously 
enough, she, too, died of smalJ-pox, her death 
occurring at London, in 1716. 

John and Frances (Parke) Custis had two chil- 
dren ; the son, Daniel Parke Custis, ‘‘ was born 
at ‘Queene’s Creek,’ according to a record in the 
family Bible at Arlington, on the 15th of Octo- 
ber, 1711. There is also a record there that 
‘Governor Spottswood, the Honourable William 
Byrd, Esqr., and Mrs. Hannah Ludwell, were 
godfathers and godmother.’’’ In 1749, Daniel 
Parke Custis married the beautiful Martha Dan- 
dridge, daughter of John Dandridge, of New 
Kent County, and died in 1757, leaving four 
children—Daniel Parke, Francis Parke, John 
Parke, and Martha Parke Custis. The two eldest 
died while young ; Martha died at Mt. Vernon on 
the 19th of June, 1773. Mrs. Custis married 
George Washington on the 6th of January, 1759 ; 
she was born in May, 1732, and died, at Mt. 
Vernon, the 22d of May, 1802. 

John Parke Custis was, therefore, the only 
child of this marriage to leave issue. He was 
born at the ‘“‘ White House,’’ on the Pamunkey 
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River, in New Kent County, in 1753; died at 
Eltham, the residence of his maternal uncle, 
Burwell Bassett, on the 5th of November, 1781. 
He had married, on the 3d of February, 1774, 
Eleanor, the second daughter of Benedict Cal- 
vert, of Mt. Airy, Prince George’s County, Md., 
a son of Charles Calvert, sixth Lord Balti- 
more, and great-grandson of Benedict Calvert, 
fourth Lord Baltimore, who married, in 1698, 
Lady Charlotte Fitzroy, daughter of Edward 
Henry Lee, first Earl of Litchfield.* The young 
couple lived for some time at Mt. Vernon, and 
then moved to Abingdon, on the Potomac, a 
short distance above Alexandria, where their 
three older children were born. It is said that Ele- 
anor Calvert was only six- 
teen at the time of her 
marriage ; nor was the hus- 
band much older, having 
not yet reached his twen- 
tieth year. On the 3d of 
April, 1778, General Wash- 
ington wrote to Mr. Calvert, 
entering a protest against 
the union of the young peo- 
ple: ‘*My son-in-law and 
ward, Mr. Custis, has, as I 
have been informed, paid 
his addresses to your sec- 
ond daughter, and, having 
made some progress in her 
affections, has solicited her 
in marriage. How far a 
union of this sort may be 
agreeable to you, you can 
best tell; but I should 
think myself wanting in 
candor, were I not to con- 
fess that Miss Nelly’s 
amiable qualities are 
acknowledged on all 
hands, and that an al- 
liance with your family 
will be pleasing to his. This acknowledgment 
being made, you must permit me to add, sir, 
that at this, or in any short time, his youth, 
inexperience and unripened education are, and 
will be, insuperable obstacles, in my opinion, to 
the completion of the marriage. . . . It may be 
expected of me, perhaps, to say something of 
property ; but to descend to particulars, at this 
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* Sir Edward Henry Lee, of Ditchley, was created 
Earl of Litchfield in 1674; he was descended from the 
Lees of ‘‘Quarrendon,”’ and was not, so far as known, 
in any way related to the Lees of Shropshire, from 
whom those of Virginia are descended. 
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time, may seem premature. In general, there- 
fore, I shall inform you that Mr. Custis’s 
estate consists of about fifteen thousand acres of 
land, a good part adjoining the city of Williams- 
burg, and none of it forty miles from that place; 
several lots in the said city ; between two and 
three hundred negroes ; and about eight or ten 
thousand pounds upon bond, and in the hands 
of his merchants. This estate he now holds, in- 
dependent of his mother’s dower, which will be 
an addition to it at her death; and, upon the 
whole, it is such an estate as you will readily ac- 
knowledge ought to entitle him to a handsome 
portion with a wife.”’ 

In spite of Washington’s protest the young 
couple had their way, and 
were married the next year. 
Their union was very brief, 
for Mr. Custis died in 1781, 
leaving four young chil- 
dren. His widow remar- 
ried, taking for her second 
husband Dr. David Stuart, 
and died the 28th of April, 
1811, having had seven 
children by her second 
husband. Mr. Custis’s 
children were: Elizabeth 
Parke, born the 21st of 
August, 1776; she married 
a Mr. Law. Martha Parke, 
born the 31st of December, 
1777 ; married early in life 
Mr. Thomas Peter. Eleanor 
Parke, born the 2lst of 
March, 1779.‘ Nelly Cus- 
tis,”’ as she has always been 
known, was a great beauty, 
and much of a favorite with 
her stepfather. She married 
on 22d of February, 179, 
Lawrence Lewis, a favorite 
nephew of the general’s, be- 
ing a son of Fielding Lewis and Elizabeth Wash- 
ington. Their fourth child was George Washing- 
ton Parke Custis, who was born at Mt. Airy on 
the 30th of April, 1781, sixth months before the 
death of his father. General Washington, im- 
mediately on hearing of the death of the father, 
said: ‘‘T adopt the two younger children as my 
own,’’ and Mt. Vernon was thereafter their home. 
Mr. Custis has always been known as “the child 
of Mt. Vernon,’’ and it has been said that his 
‘‘grandmamma always spoiled’? him. After the 
death of Mrs. Washington, in 1802, Mr. Custis 
moved to Arlington, opposite Washington, which 
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mansion he built and named after the older Custis 
mansion in Northampton County, on the Eastern 
Shore. He married, in 1806, Mary Lee, daugh- 
ter of Colonel William and Anne (Randolph) 
Fitzhugh, of Chatham, and had four children, 
only one of whom survived infancy. This daugh- 
ter, Mary Anne Randolph Custis, married Robert 
E. Lee, as stated. Mrs. Custis was born the 22d 
of April, 1788, and died the 28d of April, 1853. 
Mr. Custis died the 10th of October, 1857, 
“known and 
honored by his = = 
fellow- country- 
men. His de- 
parture awak- 
ened profound 
regret.”’ They 
were buried in 
a beautiful 
grove near the 
Arlington 
House, where 
their remains 
still rest. Of 
Mrs, Custis, 
everyone who 
knew her has 
spoken in the 
highest terms. 
Bishop Meade 
wrote: ‘But I 
must not lay 
down my pen, 
though my 
heart bleed at 
its further use, 
without the 
tribute of affec- 
tion, of grati- 
tude and rey- 
erence to one 
who was to me 
aa sister, 
mother and 
faithful moni- 
tor. Mrs. Mary 
Custis, of Arlington, the wife of Mr. Washington 
Custis, the grandson of Mrs. General Washington, 
was the daughter of Mr. William Fitzhugh, of 
Chatham, Searcely is there a lady in our land 
more honored than she was, and none more loved 
and esteemed. For good sense, prudence, sin- 
cerity, benevolence, unaffected piety, disinterested 
real Mm every good work, deep humility, and re- 
tiring modesty, I never knew her superior.”’ 

For many years Mr. Custis dispensed a gener- 
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ous hospitality at Arlington, his visitors being 
very numerous, consisting of the most distin- 
guished Europeans and Americans of his time. 
The mansion at Arlington was stored with the 
most precious relics of the ‘‘ Pater Patria,’’? some 
of which are yet in the possession of the family, 
but many of them were stolen from the house in 
the early days of the late Civil War. The few 
relics that were overlooked by individual depre- 
dators were seized by government officials as the 
rightful spoils 
of war, and are 
still exhibited 
in the National 
Museum at 
Washington, la- 
beled ‘Taken 
from Arling- 
ton.”’ ‘‘ Prob- 
ably Washing- 
ton hardly an- 
ticipated,’’ re- 
marks the 
author of ‘‘ Lee 
of Virginia,’’ 
“that the time 
would ever 
come when the 
government he 
had done so 
much to estab- 
lish would 
‘take’ the heir- 
looms he had 
bequeathed to 
his adopted 
son. On this 
subject General 
Lee wrote to a 
member of Con- 
gress, under 
date of 12th 
of February, 
1869: ‘Mrs. 
Lee has de- 
termined to 
act upon your suggestion, and apply to Presi- 
dent Johnson for such of the relics from Ar- 
lington as are in the Patent Office. From 
what I have learned, a_ great many things 
formerly belonging to General Washington, be- 
queathed to her by her father, in the shape of 
books, furniture, camp equipage, etc., were car- 
ried away by individuals, and are now scattered 
over the land. I hope the possessors appreciate 
them, and may imitate the example of their 
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original owner, whose conduct must at times be 
brought to their recollection by these silent mon- 
itors. In this way they will accomplish good to 
the country.’ Later, when Mrs. Lee’s applica- 
tion had been refused, and styled by a committee 
of Congress as ‘an insult to the loyal people of 
the United States,’ the general wrote: ‘Had 
I conceived the view taken by Congress I would 
have endeavored to have dissuaded Mrs. Lee from 
applying for them. It may be a question with 
some whether the retention of these articles is 
more ‘‘an insult,’’ in the language of the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings, ‘‘to the loyal people 
of the United States’’ than their restoration ; 
but of this I am willing that they should be the 
judge; and, since Congress has decided to keep 
them, she must submit.’ ”’ 

The children of Robert Lee and Mary Custis 
were seven in number, as follows : George Wash- 
ington Custis, born September 16th, 1832 ; Mary 
‘Custis ; William Henry Fitzhugh, born May 31st, 
1837, died October 15th, 1891; Annie Carter, 
born June 18th, 1839, died October 20th, 1862 ; 
Eleanor Agnes, born 1842, dicd October 15th, 
1873 ; Robert Edward, born October 27th, 1843 ; 
Mildred Childe. 

General Lee always loved children, and they 
loved him with that responsive, discerning and 
trustful affection which is the never-failing pre- 
rogative of ardent, youthful hearts. The whole 
story of his life is thickly gemmed with instances 
and anecdotes of this charming sympathy with 
childhood in general; while the many missives, 
by turns playful, affectionate, earnest and help- 
ful-wise, which he wrote at various times to his 
-own sons and daughters can only be compared 
to those ‘letters of love and wisdom’? which 
constitute so lasting a memorial of his own illus- 
trious father. Dr. J. William Jones, of Lexing- 
ton, Va., who was an army chaplain with General 
Lee during the war, and who, in 1875, published 
a volume of invaluable ‘ Personal Reminis- 
cences,”’ gives the following beautifully charac- 
teristic incident : Lee, accompanied by one of his 
little sons, was one day walking out in the snow, 
at Arlington. The boy lagged behind, and, 
looking over his shoulder, the father saw him 
imitating his every movement, with head and 
shoulders erect, and stepping exactly in his own 
footprints. ‘‘ When [ saw this,”’ related Gencral 
Lee, vears afterward, ‘‘T said to myself: It be- 
hooves ine to walk very straight, when this little 
fellow is already following in my tracks.” 

The letters from which extracts are to follow 
jn this present chapter were written within the 
period of 1837-57, the first of which two decades 
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embraces the Mexican war, the only important 
event of historical significance marking General 
Lee's career during the first fifty years of his 
life. The years following his marriage, in 1831, 
up to the time specified, may be briefly out- 
lined. For four years Lieutenant Lee, as assist 
ant engineer at Hampton Roads, was occupied 
upon the defensive works of the harbor which, at 
a later period, it was his destiny to attack. 
From there he was ordered to Washington ; and, 
seven years from his graduation at West Point, 
he was promoted to a captaincy. In 1835 he 
was made assistant astronomer of the commission 
surveying the boundary line between Ohio and 
Michigan. In 1837 he was sent to St. Louis to 
look after the levees and general improvement of 
the Mississippi River channel, which duty he 
performed with a distinction foreshadowing the 
future great engineer of the defense of Richmond, 
and with the unfailing eye of genius for ‘ posi- 
tions’’ on the fields of war. Finally, in the im- 
portant work of coast and harbor defense, Cap- 
tain Lee was stationed at Fort Hamilton, New 
York Bay, from which position General Winfield 
Scott summoned him, at the outbreak of the 
Mexican war, to an important position upon his 
personal staff. Meanwhile, Captain Lee had he- 
come, in 1844, a member of the Board of Visitors 
to the Military Academy, and, in 1845, a mem- 
ber of the Board of Engineers. When General 
Scott began the siege of Vera Cruz, he drew upon 
the War Department for the most capable en- 
gineers the service could afford, engaging in this 
branch, besides Lee, such officers as Totten, 
J. L. Smith, Beauregard, McClellan, Foster, 
Tower, Stevens, G. W. Smith, and others subse- 
quently famous. The well-known admiration of 
Scott for Lee dates from this period, and the 
former’s autobiography, where it touches the Mex- 
ican war, mentions ‘Captain Lee, of the En- 
gineers,’’ in almost every report, and everywhere 
with warm commendation. He appears to have 
summoned this young officer to the important 
councils of war, and alludes particularly to that 
held at Vera Cruz—so serious an affair that ‘a 
deathbed discussion could hardly have been 
more solemn.’’ After Cerro Gordo, Scott writes, 
in his official report of the battle: ‘I am com- 
pelled to make special mention of Captain R. E. 
Lee, engineer. This officer greatly distinguished 
himself at the siege of Vera Cruz; was again in- 
defatigable during these operations, in reconnois- 
sance as daring, as laborious, and of the utmost 
ralue,’’? After Chapultepec : ‘Captain Lee, £0 
constantly distinguished, also bore important or- 
ders for me (September 13th), until he fainted 
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frem a wound and the loss of two nights’ sleep 
at the batteries. ’” 

These records amply confirm the statement of 
the Hon. Reverdy Johnson, that he ‘‘ had heard 
(eneral Scott more than once say that his sue- 
cess in Mexico was largely due to the skill, valor 
and undaunted energy of Robert E. Lee.’’  Gen- 
eral Fitz Lee remarks, in this connection: ‘* An 
examination of his career in Mexico will show 
that the flanks of the hostile army were his favor- 
ite points of reconnoissance. If they could be 
successfully turned, victory would save human 
life; a reference to his campaigns when he after- 
ward became an army commander, will show 
that the flanks of his en- 
emy were still objects of 
his greatest attention.”’ 

For these services Lee 
received steady promo- 
tion. For meritorious 
conduct at Cerro Gordo, 
he was made brevet ma- 
jor ; for the same at Con- 
treras and Churubusco, 
brevet lieutenant colonel ; 
and after Chapultepec he 
received the additional 
brevet of colonel. At the 
same time many young 
subordinate officers were 
winning their spurs, 
fighting under a common 
flag with the same zeal 
and valor that subsequent- 
ly distinguished them 
when divided against one 
another. Lieutenant 
Ulysses S. Grant, then 
twenty-five years old, was 
with General Zachary 
Taylor at Palo Alto, Resaca de la Palma, Mon- 
terey ; and with Scott from Vera Cruz to the City 
of Mexico, There, too, were George Gordon 
Meade, George B. McClellan, Irvin McDowell, 
George H. Thomas, Joseph Hooker, John Sedg- 
Wick, Gideon L. Pillow, Ambrose E. Burnside, 
and Winfield Scott Hancock. Among the future 
Confederate generals we find Thomas Jonathan 
Jackson, Albert Sidney Johnston, Joseph E. 
Johnston, Braxton Bragg, John Magruder, James 
Longstreet, Richard 8. Ewell, Ambrose P. Hill 
and Jubal Early. 

Chaplain Jones, in his volume of personal 
teminiscences, illustrates General Lee’s firmness 
and perseverance in carrying out his purposes, 
by two incidents of the Mexican campaign, both 
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related by the general himself, though, of course, 
with a very different bearing from that in which 
they serve here. 

Not very long before the battle of Buena Vista, 
General Wool was in doubt as to the movements 
of the enemy, and found it very difficult to get 
reliable information. One evening he received 
the most positive assurances that Santa Anna, 
with an immense army, had crossed the moun- 
tain and was encamped only twenty miles off. 
Captain R. FE. Lee happened to be present, and 
at once volunteered to ascertain the truth of the 
report. His offer was gladly accepted, and he 
was directed to secure a guide, take a company 
of cavalry, which would 
meet him at the outer 
picket-line, and proceed 
at once on the scout. 
Securing, after a good 
deal of difficulty, a young 
Mexican who knew the 
country, Captain Lee 
quietly showed him his 
pistols, and told him to ex- 
pect their contents if he 
plaved false. By some 
means he missed the pick- 
et post, and consequently 
his cavalry escort, and 
found himself, before he 
was aware of it, some miles 
beyond the American 
lines with no company 
but his guide. To go 
back might make it too 
late to accomplish the 
scout during the night, 
and he determined to 
dash on. When within 
five miles of the point 
at which the enemy were reported, he discovered 
by the moonlight that the road was filled with 
tracks of mules and wagons, and, though he 
could see no artillery tracks, he concluded that 
they had been obliterated by the others, and that 
these were certainly the traces of a large force 
that had been sent forward to forage, or to recon- 
noitre, and had now returned to the main army. 
Most officers, even the most daring, would have 
returned upon these evidences of the truth of the 
first information that had been received ; but 
Captain Lee determined to go on until he came 
to the enemy’s picket posts. To his surprise, he 
did not encounter any pickets, and had con- 
cluded that he had somehow missed them as he 
had his own, and had gotten unawares within 
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the Mexican lines, when this opinion was con- 
firmed by coming in sight of large camp fires on a 
hillside, not far in front of him. His guide, 
who had been for some time very much alarmed, 
now begged piteously that he would go back, 
saying that there was a stream of water just at 
that point, and he knew that it was Santa Anna’s 
whole army, and that to go on would be certain 
capture and death. But Captain Lee determined 
to have a still nearer view, and, allowing the 
guide to await him at this point, he galloped for- 
ward. As he came nearer, he saw what seemed 
to be a large number of white tents gleaming in 
the moonlight; and, 
encountering no pick- 
ets, he rode through 
the little town, and 
down to the banks of 
the stream, on the op- 
posite side of which 
he heard loud talking 
and the usual noise 
incident to a large 
camp. Here he dis- 
covered that his ‘‘ white 
tents,’? were an im- 
mense flock of sheep, 
and that the supposed 
army was simply a 
large train of wagons 
and a herd of cattle, 
mules, ete., being 
driven to market. 
Conversing with the 
teamsters and drovers, 
he ascertained that 
Santa Anna had not 
crossed the mountains ; 
and galloped back to 
relieve his guide, and 
still more his friends 
at headquarters, who 
were having the most serious apprehensions con- 
cerning his safety. ‘‘ But,’’ said General Lee, 
“the most delighted man to see me was the old 
Mexican, the father of my guide, with whom I 
had been last seen by any of our people, and 
whom General Wool had arrested and proposed 
to hang if I was not forthcoming.’? Notwith- 
standing he had ridden forty miles that night, 
he only rested three hours before taking a body 
of cavalry with which he penetrated far bevond 
the point to which he had before gone, and ascer- 
tained definitely the position, force, etc., of the 
enemy. Soon after this he joined General Scott, 
and entered upon that brilliant career which il- 
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lustrated every step of the progress of the Amer- 
ican army in its march to the City of Mexico. 

At the siege of Vera Cruz, Captain Lee was 
ordered to throw up such works as were necessary 
to protect a battery which was to be manned by 
the sailors of a certain man-of-war, and to use 
these gallant tars in constructing the work. The 
time being short, the young engineer pushed on 
the work very rapidly, and the sons of Neptune 
began tocomplain loudly. ‘‘ They did not enlist 
to dig dirt, and they did not like to be put under 
a ‘land-lubber,’ anyhow.’’ At last the captain 
of the frigate, a thorough specimen of a United 
States naval officer in 
the palmy days of the 
service, came to Cap- 
tain Lee and remon- 
strated, and then pro- 
tested against the 
‘‘outrage’’ of putting 
his men to digging 
dirt. ‘The boys 
don’t want any dirt to 
hide behind,”’ said the 
brave old tar, with deep 
earnestness and not a 
few expletives ; ‘‘ they 
only want to get at the 
enemy ; and after you 
have finished your 
banks we will not stay 
behind them, we will 
get up on top, where 
we can have a fair 
fight.”? Captain Lee 
quietly showed his 
orders, assured the old 
salt that he meant to 
carry them out, and 
pushed on the work, 
amid curses both 
loud and deep. 

Just about the time the work was completed, 
the Mexicans opened upon that point a heavy 
fire, and these gallant sons of the sea were glad 
enough to take refuge behind their despised 
‘‘bank of dirt,’? feeling very much like the 
ragged Confederate who said one day, as the bul- 
lets flew thick against a pit which he had dug 
the night before, ‘I don’t begrudge now nary 
cupful of dirt I put on this bank!’ Not long 
afterward the gallant captain, who, by the way, 
was something of a character, met Captain Lee, 
and, feeling that some apology was due him, 
said: ‘‘Well! I reckon you were right. I sup- 
pose the dirt did save some of my boys from 
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being killed or wounded. But I knew that we 
would have no use for dirt-banks on shipboard ; 
that there, what we want is clear decks and an 
open sea. And the fact is, captain, I don’t 
like this land-fighting, anyway—it ain't clean 2” 

When the Mexican war ended, Lee returned 
to his former duties in the Engineer Corps of 
the U.S. A., and was placed in charge of the 
works, then in process of construction, at Fort 
Carroll, near Baltimore. In 1852 he was made 
Superintendent of the United States Military 
Academy at West Point, where he spent the next 
three years improving the drill, discipline and 
studies of the embryo army officers. 

In 1855 Robert Lee was called for the first time 
to command soldiers—his duties hitherto had 
been those of military 
engineer, astronomer 
or staff- officer. The 
act of Congress direct- 
ing that two new cay- 
alry regiments should 
be raised excited an 
ardent desire in the 
officers of the army to 
receive appointments 
in them, and they be- 
came the corps d’ élite 
ofthe army. Lee was 
transferred from his 
place of engineer to the 
post of lieutenant col- 
onel in the Second 
Cavalry, of which Al- 
bert Sidney Johnston 
was the colonel in com- 
mand. The headquar- 
ters of the Second Cav- 
alty were established 
at Louisville, Ky., 
where Lieutenant Colonel Lee took command in 
April, 1855, Subsequently he was transferred 
to Jefferson Barracks, in Missouri. In the lat- 
ter part of the following year, 1856, the regiment, 
inder the command of Colonel Johnston, was 
transferred to western Texas, for frontier duty, 
and remained there for some years. Lee does 
Hot again emerge into public notice until 1859. 
The excerpts from his letters, which here follow, 
are sufficiently explained by their dates, in con- 
Junction with the foregoing. 

Under date of October 16, 1837, he thus writes 
from St. Louis to his wife : ‘The improved con- 
dition of the children, which you mention, was a 
Source of great comfort to me ; and as I suppose, 
by this time, you have all returned to Arlington, 
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vou will be able to put them under a proper re- 
straint, which you were probably obliged to relax 
while visiting among strangers, and which that 
indulgence will probably render more essential. 
Our dear little boy seems to have among his 
friends the reputation of being hard to manage— 
a distinction not at all desirable, as it indicates 
self-will and obstinacy. Perhaps these are quali- 
ties which he really possesses, and he may have a 
better right to them than Iam willing to acknow- 
ledge ; but it is our duty, if possible, to counter- 
act them and assist him to bring them under his 
control. I pray God to watch over and direct 
our efforts in guarding our dear little son, that 
we may bring him up in the way he should 
Oh, what pleasure I lose in being sep- 
arated from my chil- 
dren! Nothing can 
compensate me for 
that ; still IT must re- 
main here, ready to 
perform what little ser- 
vice I can, and hope 
for the best.”’ 

While on his way 
to the West, two years 
sds later, he wrote Mrs. 
: Lee: ‘* After leaving 
Staunton I got on very 
well, but did not reach 
Guyandotte till Sun- 
day afternoon, where, 
before alighting from 
: the stage, I espied a 
\ boat descending the 
river, in which I took 
passage to Cincin- 
nati. You do not 
know how much I 
have missed you and 
the children, my dear Mary. To be alone in a 
crowd is very solitary.”’ 

After his brilliant career in Mexico, he re- 
turned to the States, and found his chief joy in 
the bosom of his family. His stay at West 
Point as its superintendent was pleasant on ac- 
count of the opportunity it afforded him of seeing 
more of his family, and his only regret at being 
ordered in February, 1856, to the rough service 
of the frontier seems to have been the fact that 
he would thus be far distant from his loved 
ones. The following is a pleasing insight into 
his feelings as he thought of home in his far-off 
field of duty : ‘‘ Fort Brown, Texas, December, 
1856. The time is approaching, dear 
M , when I trust that many of you will be 
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assembled around the family hearth of dear Ar- 
lington to celebrate another Christmas. Though 
absent, my heart will be in the midst of you. 
I shall enjoy in imagination and memory all 
that is going on.’’ Then, at the close of a 
letter from Fort Brown, December 27, 1856, he 
wrote: ‘I hope you all had a joyous Christmas 
at Arlington, and that it may be long and often 
repeated. I thought of you and wished to be 
with you. Mine was gratefully but silently 
passed. I endeavored to find some presents for 


the children in the garrison, and succeeded better 
than I anticipated. . . . Tell M—— I found a 
beautiful Dutch doll for little Emma, one of 
those crying babies that can open and shut 
their eyes ; for two others, handsome French 
teapots to match their cups. Then, with knives 
and books, I satisfied the boys. After this, went 
to church ; then, by previous invitacion, Major 
Thomas and I dined with the clergyman, Mr. 
Passmore, on roast turkey and plum pudding. 
God bless you all !’”’ 
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CALVE INTIME. 
By Jute F. Orp. 


GeXERous, imperious, capricious, philosoph- 
ical, naive, sympathetic, magnetic, simple, and 
at all times winsome—such are the attributes of 
triumphant artiste and superb woman. To-day 
no prima donna is more conspicuously before 
the public eye, for reason of these very qualities, 
which, combined with the art so brilliantly shown 
this winter, has made Gotham go, as some one 
recently said, ‘‘ Calvé-mad.”’ 

Two years ago she came to us, this Oriental- 
looking woman who histrionically has been com- 
pared to Rachel, with a voice—ah, well, no voice 
can be more appealing than her own! She made 
‘great success in ‘‘Carmen,’’ but did not have 
the opportunity to display her wonderful versa- 
tility until this season, when she has run the 
whale gamut of emotions from the Carmen, so 
vividly portrayed, to Ophelia. Can greater com- 
parson be drawn? It was absolutely predicted 
that the woman who so essentially looked and 
‘eemed to be the living, breathing Carmen, could 
rever do Ophelia ; and yet in one and the same 
week she swept the critics and public off their 
feet by both of these portrayals. 

She was the wicked gamine cigarette girl— 
a little animal with an abundance of physical 
magnetism—and then, who shall ever forget her 
‘8 Ophelia, the stately, dignified princess, poetic 
and ideal in temperament ? Where was the active, 
Coquettish, voluptuous, sloe-eyed Spanish wom- 
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an? Before the vast audience who hung on her 
every syllable stood a tall, fair-haired, gently- 
moving heroine of the North. In her mad scene 
the love-sick maiden was a dream of beauty and 
girlish innocence, causing the heart to come to 
the throat as the sweet, mad creature drew all 
to her, until at the fall of the curtain there was a 
roar of mighty applause which announced a vic- 
tory. And so it has been with each successive 
role. In ‘‘ Le Pécheur de Perles’’; in ‘ Mefis- 
tofele,’’ where, as Marguerite, her dramatic power 
had so splendid an opportunity in the prison 
scene, and where she so well depicted a madness, 
but a different sort from Ophelia’s; in ‘La Na- 
varraise,’’ where, as she declares, the forty min- 
utes are far harder for her than to sing other 
entire operas. 

So much for the greatest living lyric artist of 
to-day. But the woman, away from the foot- 
lights and greenroom—how does one find her? 
Different at different times, but always intensely 
interesting. One learns soon to know that one 
of her greatest qualities, in fact the greatest, is 
her charity. She has an abnormal sense of the 
duty imposed upon her because she has made 
with her talents a success, and thus gives lavishly. 
In Paris, the present writer remembers well that 
to win her friendship one must be interested in 
humanity. A charming young American heiress 
conceived a great admiration for the singer. She 
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lavished flowers upon Calvé, and in time a warm 
affection grew to exist between them. The heir- 
ess had never even known what the word philan- 
thropy meant. She adored pretty clothes and 
luxurious appointments, and gratified her tastes 
to the extent of a very large income. The artiste 
noticed all this, and a3 the days went by under- 
took to show her friend another side of life. 
When she went to see her poor, many of whom 
do not suspect who she is, she took with her 
the butterfly, who at first rebelled against peer- 
ing so closely into the cancer spots of humanity. 
Calvé persisted, however, and then for the first 
time, through the misery which was brought 
close to her notice, came to the heiress’s heart a 
desire to do like her friend. Gradually she was 
taught that fifty toilettes were not necessary in a 
year; and to-day in Paris the poor bless the 
‘American girl, who so mercifully gives of her 
abundance to them. 


One might argue in Calvé’s case that to have 
so much means no sacrifice to give away ; but in 
just such large proportions does Calvé help her 
beneficiaries. A little incident proved this. A 
year ago in Paris I saw this artist wearing a pretty 
reception gown. Ladmired it. During the Lon- 
don season I again noticed it, and wondered why 
she did not have the proverbial abundance of 
luxurious clothes attributed to prime donne. 
Here in New York she has worn the same gown 
frequently ; and the truth is that she has pur- 
chased no other reception toilette. Yet, she loves 
pretty clothes with an almost childish fondness, 
delighting always in seeing those about her look- 
ing dainty and pretty. 

For her stage work she is lavish in her acces- 
sories. She believes that she owes this to her 
art and to the public who support her. But in 
private, there are so many demands made upon 
her that she is forced to give up luxuries in order 
that she may benefit the unfortunates. To hear 
her tell of charity—charity that means not alone 
the giving of money, but also the giving of kind 
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words—is a great lesson. Once I said: ‘‘ How 
do you find your worthy poor, and what is your 
favorite way of helping them ?”” 

“T believe in going to the concierges of the 
homes in the poor quarters in the city, especially 
at Noél or New Year’s time, and saying, ‘Madam, 
if you have any case of tenants living here whose 
tents are in arrears, if there is any sickness or 
trouble in the family, will you give me the name, 
Tam an agent from a society and would like 
‘o help them.’ In this way they never know 
that it is an individual who is assisting them, 
but accept from me in behalf of the public or- 
“inization which I pretend to represent what 
they might be delicate about taking from a 
‘tanger. Thus from house to house one can 
0 and learn truly where help can be rendered.” 

Her eyes blazed and the glorious face was all 
alight with earnest enthusiasm as she talked of 
benefiting others, and spoke of the orphan asylum 
Which she has just arranged to have built on the 
grounds of the estate that she owns in the Midi. 
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Children are particular objects of her care, and 
so when the asylum shall be completed, probably 


_ by this summer, she will take two hundred little 


ones down from Paris, where the street gamins of 
the gay capital can drink in the exhilarating air 
of the country. It is to this that she is particu- 
larly looking forward, and she has plans galore to 
be put into execution as soon as she returns to 
France. An unusual occupation, one will agree, 
for a woman at whose fect has been laid the hom- 
age of nations. But those who know her intime- 
ment know that she is an unusual woman. 

In speaking of the highest honors of life, some 
one recently asked her what she considered the 
greatest of all woman’s privileges, and the reply 
came quickly : ‘‘ Motherhood.”’ 

Children appeal so strongly to her that I have 
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seen her neglect princes and the great 
men and women who crowded into her 
dressing room abroad because a little child 
was present, who perhaps might be the 
daughter of a scene-shifter. As I write, a 
memory comes to me of a little bit which 
the public did not see at the first. perform- 
ance of ‘‘La Navarraise.’? The tremen- 
dous finale was over, the half-crazed Anita 
had fallen dead over the body of her lover 
with a realism so touching that all were 
stupefied for a moment, and a silence 
more eloquent than applause followed. 
Then came a mighty outburst, to which 
the dishevelled singer responded. Finally 
I hurried behind to her dressing-room to 
tell of the words of praise circulating 
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through the house. I found her in her tom 
black gown, her hair still as in the scene, tumbling 
about the face of such wondrous charm, while 
surrounding her were critics and celebrities from 
the social and musical world, striving to kiss her 
hand or murmur words of congratulation. 

But she heeded not a word said. She was on 
her knees before a weeping child. Little Lulu 
Grau, who, in her mother’s box, had witnessed 
the performance of her friend, Mlle. Calvé, and, 
fearing that Calvé had really died, commenced to 
ery, and would not be comforted until taken to 
see her, where she still continued to sob while she 
clung to the singer’s neck, lisping forth her woes. 
What a picture it was ! the fair-haired child, and 
Calvé drying the tears, while her own eyes were 
filled in appreciation of the little one’s tribute, as 
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she murmured: “Pauvre 
petite! pauvre petite m1- 
gnonne! Thou shalt have my 
flowers, if thou wilt stop cry- 
ing.’’ 
; She it was who dried the 
child’s eyes, put on her coat 
and cap, and sent her off 
laden with roses. About her 
had been those whose favor 
it was well to have gained, 
but a child had won the day. 
There is another side to the 
song-bird, but only the inti- 
mate few see this ; is her 
happy, fun-loving soul, ¥ 
delights in dancingand snow 
balling with her companions. 
To go off into the country 
and then snowball someone 
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means a very happy hour for the 
singer. 

“Dodge as I will,’’ says Mme. d’ Har- 
delot, the composer of charming bal- 
lads, who lives with Calvé, ‘‘T can’t 
escape her. She has a sure aim and 
catches the unwary one every now and 
then with a swift ball on the ear.’”’ I 
have seen her at these times looking 
like the very spirit of mischief, as, 
wrapped in furs, her cheeks aglow with 
excitement and health, eyes flashing as 
only those orbs of hers can, and with 
parted rosy lips, disclosing the beauti- 
ful white teeth, she calls : 

‘Now catch me if you can !’ 

But Calvé is nimble of foot, and not 
only in running eludes one, but in her 
quick way of dodging, which she does 
with as much grace as when in ‘‘ Carmen’’ she 
twists and turns from side to side in the seduc- 
tive dance that captures all who sce her. She 
8 very fond of walking, and will return from 
along stroll utterly worn out, so hard has she 
Kept at a set pace. In Russia, where she spent 
last winter, and where her success was so great 
that people dragged her carriage night after night 
to the theatre, she spent half her time in her 
sleigh, thoroughly enjoying the cold and sleigh- 
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ing. It did not affect her voice in the least, 
though in America she prefers to drive in a closed 
carriage, and when she wants air, to walk. She 
has a decided objection to the heat of American 
houses, and stipulates before accepting an invita- 
tion that the room shall not be warm : ‘It results 
so quickly in a cold if I do not,’’ she says. 

One of her greatest charms is her mind, with 
its philosophical reasonings. She has read a 
great deal, and the penny-a-liners who have at 
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times said that she was not a well-educated or 
well-read woman would do well to see her sur- 
rounded by her books, or hear her discuss love, 
life, and philosophy. She is greatly interested 
in religious subjects, and thoroughly believes in 
reincarnation, saying : 

“(Tt is my only means of explaining satisfac- 
torily why one person should have in this life 
either so much joy or sorrow. Surely they have 
merited it by some past life, or there would not 
be a just Power to allow it.”’ 

At a little dinner of three, where, around a 
small table, the two guests lingered over their 
coffee and listened to the conversation of the 
public’s favorite, she told them what she believed 
they were in their previous state. Turning toa 
very beautiful woman who has had much adula- 
tion, and whom the diva greatly admires, she 
said : 

‘You, ma chére, in your last state were——’’ 

‘What ?’’ came the question, eagerly. 

‘A little deformed creature with a terrible 
yearning for beauty and admiration. As those 
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who possessed these attributes passed you, you 
would raise your eyes to Heaven and say, ‘Mon 
Dieu! may I be like them some day.’ You 
were abjectly miserable and looked down upon 
by all, because of your unattractiveness; but 
you did not envy others, only longed and 
prayed for the beautiful. In this life you 
have it. Take care that you use it well.” 

Of herself she would only talk about her 
coming existence, and feared that in her next 
incarnation she would be a mute, because she 
had been so proud of her voice and was such 
a talker, and yet with a quick tum, and in 
almost wistful expression, she said : 

“Mais, non! I pray le bon Dieu that it 
shall not be so.” 

Calvé is a great believer in the power of an 
earnest desire. 

She cares little for the social side of life 
Her art first, and then a few dear ones, pre- 
ferring a dinner with three friends to the most 
superb banquet that can possibly be given het. 
She is fond of her own home, and likes a quiet 
evening entirely alone, when even tlie 
faithful Jeanne, her maid, is allowed to 
go, and one often finds her taking a 
solitary dinner, with a copy of Gautier 
or De Musset alongside her plate. De- 
fore the presentation of ‘ Mefistofele” 
the story of Goethe’s “ Faust” was 
continually in her hands, She read 
its pages so that she should faithfully 
portray the character as the creator of 
it had intended it to be. Tears were 
often in her eyes as she read the pages 
of sorrow, and a friend she became in 
time to the singer—this Marguerite of 
the book. 

‘“‘Pauvre fille! pauvre fille!” she 
would exclaim, as she buried her face 
in the pillow and sobbed in anguish 
over the unfortunate Gretchen. It be 
came part of her very life, and one does 
not wonder that at the public presenta- 
tion she took the hearts of the au- 
dience in her hands and wrung them 
until—as Hillary Bell, the critic, said— 
‘Tt is too tremendous! Thank God, 
she has let go of my heartstrings.” 

She herself had been thus affected 
before she sang the rdle. 

She declares that she has no favorite 
part, that as she sings each one, at that 
moment it is the one she prefers. This 
accounts for her realistic treatment of 
each character. 
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“The one spot that I love best in the world is 
my farm,’’ said Calvé, in answer to a question ; 
and we who know her well know that she spoke 
truthfully, without the slightest exaggeration. 
It is in the department of Aveyron, in the South 
of France, and the name of her chateau is Cab- 
rieres. A wild, picturesque spot it is, surrounded 
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farmer than she isasinger. Her chateau is about 
ten hours by railroad from Paris, and thither she 
flies at every possible opportunity offered her for 
a few days’ rest. Although in Paris, on the 
Avenue de Montaigne, there is a charming apart- 
ment on the entresol, all in yellow and white, al- 
ways dainty and ever ready to receive her, she 
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Wwrocks, Such wonderful rocks !” says Calvé, 
oudly, as she draws forth her bag of photo- 
sti and shows the various bits of view taken 
'y her with her own camera. There is a farm, 
with oxen, cows, and chickens, and sheep-raising 
ilso §0es on, all under the fair chitelaine’s super- 
‘sion, She likes to wander about with the shep- 
herd and talk over matters relating to her place, 
often declaring that she would make a better 


prefers the grim old chateau, with its quiet and 
beautiful country. 

“Tt isso high, so high,’’ she will cry, with 
the delight of a child, for there is a great deal of 
the child about her in small matters. An ex- 
tremist is she, truly. She will in the same hour 
discuss a great problem of life, and go wild with 
delight over the pretty bonnet worn by a friend. 
In America she is particularly fond of the yellow 
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chrysanthemum, which she thinks we have culti- 
vated so beautifully, and while these flowers are 
in the market, is sure to have great shaggy 
bunches of them in her salon. 

Her temperament is highly organized, and she 
throws herself heart and soul into her work, 
especially when rehearsals are on for a new 
opera. She never attempts, because she has be- 
come a popular favorite, to in the least neglect 
constant study and striving for improvement. 
She does not believe it possible for a woman to 
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assume the duties of a wife and remain a profes- 
sional artiste. ‘‘One or the other must suffer, I 
think,’’ she said to me one day. ‘‘I would feel 
it an undignified position for the husband.” 

There is a simplicity about this artist that is 
almost appalling. Naively, one day, she re- 
marked; ‘‘I am simpler than I was two years 
ago, because I sce how much more there is to 
learn.”’ 

She dissects her own character, and looks at it 
with cold, piercing eyes, ruthlessly showing up 
each fault, and humbly desiring to 
overcome it. She is absolutely hon- 
est and frank, and does not know the 
meaning of the word duplicity. She 
talks as she thinks, and will in no 
way do anything to curry favor. Calvé 
is true to the highest principles within 
her, and has a lofty, almost spirit- 
ual ideal of life. She is very quick 
in her conclusions, but, if wrong, 
will ask pardon just as quickly. The 
great goodness of her heart is shown 
in many small, thoughtful acts. In 
the midst of her success, when man- 
agers and all are crowding about her, 
you will see her turn quickly to some 
devotee at her shrine, to whom she 
has sent a ticket, and inquire : “Vous 
étiez bien placée?’’? These are the 
minor traits of her character that 
impress one so strongly. 

Because she is ‘‘the great Calvé.” 
she never feels that she can presume, 
At a reception given her recently, 
when she came at 9:15, she most 
charmingly apologized for being fif- 
teen minutes late. What a lesson for 
those ‘stars’? who think that their 
talents and beauty allow them to set 
aside all conventional laws. And yet, 
she might do this, her charm is £0 
great. When she appeared at a re- 
cent dinner given by Sir Henry Irving, 
at which all the song-birds were pres- 
ent, a man whose fame as a manager 
is widespread and who has met and 
seen all the celcbrities of the day, 
said: ‘*When Calvé came in it was 
as if all other lights had gone out, 
and she was the bright star, so ™- 
diant that one was almost blinded 
by the brilliancy of her beauty and 
rendered dumb by the magnetism of 
her presence.’’ 

Of her beauty much has been said. 
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nae stage we know how seductive she can be. 
h esalon, as grande dame, how attractive, as 
Sle entertains the fortunate recipients of her hos- 
pitality But in her boudoir, ah ! then one truly 
oe how beautiful she is. One picture 
Pa Ni remain with me, and that is as I saw 
(es when she was resting before a perform- 
is Ona couch she lay amid many pillows, 
steat orange-colored one forming a superb back- 
cat for the blue-black hair that was drawn 
blo and fastened with shell combs. She wore a 

esilk peignoir, and -oss her was thrown a 


yellow silk cover, while the face, innocent of even 
a suspicion of make-up, was radiantly beautiful. 
The charm of each expression of the great soulful 
eyes was enhanced by the bit of lace drawn over 
the shapely head, because from beneath the 
ruffles that had fallen half over her face she 
peered forth in such a coquettish manner. The 
mouth, half tender and wistful in expression, 
smiled as only she can smile, and a voice sincere 
and frank welcomed me, so that I could not help 
feeling it was well to have known Calvé, the in- 
comparable, intimement. 


A PARIS CAUSERIE. 


Last fall, on the eve of her departure for 
America, a correspondent of the New York Sun 
visited Mlle. Calvéin her charming apartment on 
the Avenue Montaigne, Champs Elysées, when 
she was still under the effect of the emotion of 
her role in the ‘‘ Navarraise,’’? which she had just 
created at the Opéra Comique, and which had 
been for her the occasion of a new triumph. 

‘Have you retained a good impression of your 
first voyage? Would it be indiscreet on my part 
to ask you to give your frank impression of the 
American audience?”’ 

“You want me to be frank. Very well. The 
American audience is the one which I prefer. It 
is kind, friendly, and infinitely more impression- 
able than your Parisian audience. It is more 
instinctive, less analytical, and it allows itself to 


drift along with the current of the piece more » 


freely. It is, in fact, my own character. How 
could I help loving such an audience?’ 

And here the great artist began to talk of her 
revolt against what she called the ‘‘ enemic art,”’ 
a little too much the fashion just now, as a matter 
of fact. Then she described her part in the 
‘‘Navarraise.’’ She spoke of it with passion. 
She ‘‘rushes along,’’ as she said herself, carried 
away by her enthusiasm for her art. 

The ‘‘Navarraise,’’ the new chef d’ euvre of 
Massenet, was composed on the libretto of Messrs. 
Claretie, the director of the Comédie Francaise, 
and Henri Cain. This libretto, as is known, is 
taken from the novel of M. Claretie, entitled ‘‘ La 
Cigarette.” 

‘Tt is during the time of the last Carlist war. 
All that Basque country in the neighborhood of 
St. Sébastien and the mountains of Guipuscoa 
had smelled powder and seen blood for long, long 
months. You have noticed the black and broken 
walls in that region? Yes? Well, there used to 
be farms and farmhouses there ; cozy and smiling 
little places, with happy populations. Now they 
are ruins, almost cemeteries. That is war.’’ 

That is the way that M. Claretie’s novel opens. 
We find ourselves in the midst of the civil war. 
The Carlists and the soldiers of the Government 
are fighting, Bilbao is invested by the famous 
Zucearragua, and gencral Garrido is endeavoring 
to raise the siege. But the struggle is bloody, 
and the Spanish general, in a moment of anger 
over his inability to reduce the insurgents, 
promises a fortune to the man who will kill 
Zuccarragua. <A young peasant hears him. He 


loves the daughter of a rich farmer whose hand 
has been refused him, solely on account of his 
poverty. By the death of Zuccarragua he would 
obtain both fortune and fiancée. Araquil, the 
name of this young peasant, allows himself to be 
captured by the insurgents. He is taken before 
Zuccarragua, who is just brought into camp with 
a wounded leg. They are trying to find the sur- 
geon, but he was killed during the action. An 
officer advances toward the prisoners. “‘ Is there 
a surgeon among you?’ he asks; ‘‘anyone who 
knows how to dress a wound?” = ‘‘I can do it,” 
replies Araquil, unhesitatingly. ‘‘ Try to relieve 
this pain,’’ said Zuccarragua ; ‘‘I am suffering 
terribly.” Immediately Araquil tears a piece 
from the sleeve of his shirt, and, unseen, lets fall 
upon the piece of linen, which he is about to use 
as a bandage, a few drops of a poison that he al- 
ways carries with him in the stone of a ring, To 
reward him, the insurgent chief gives him his 
liberty and asks him if there is anything else in 
his power that he can do for him. ‘‘ Yes,” te- 
plies Araquil, ‘‘ give mea cigarette”? Then he 
returns to General Garrido, to whom he tells the 
story of his crime. The old soldier is naturally 
indignant, but he resolves to keep his promise. 
He gives the money to Araquil ; but when old 
Chegaray, the father of the young girl loved by 
Araquil, gives his consent to the marriage, the 
young Navarraise cries out that although she has 
sworn to be the wife of Araquil, she can never 
give her hand toa coward. Atthe same moment 
in the distance among the hills the sound of a bell 
is heard. It is the funeral knell in the mountains 
announcing the death of Zuccarragua. The poison 
has done its work. ‘‘ Zuccarragua is dead!” crits 
General Garrido. ‘‘ Araquil, we don’t kill ecl- 
diers by poison.”? And at his order Araquil is 
shot, while he coolly keeps between his lips the 
cigarette that was given to him by Zuccarragua. 

Such is the novel of M. Claretie. It is from 
this novel that M. Henri Cain has written the 
libretto, the music of which was composed by 
Massenet. M. Henri Cain is a distinguished 
painter ; moreover, he is an artist by race, his 
father being one of the finest sculptors of our 
time. But he belongs to those who believe that 
one art does not exclude another; and he 3 
right. We have had from him the libretto of 
‘‘ The Vivandiére,’’ and it is after the succes 
by no means yet exhausted, of that piece that he 
gives us the ‘‘ Navarraise.”’ 


EMMA 


Calvé is a Spaniard. Emma de Roquer, the 
real name of Mile. Calvé, was born in Madrid of 
a Spanish father and a French mother from 
Aveyron. Her father was a civil engineer. He 
died leaving several children, of whom she was 
the eldest. She found that it was necessary to 
help along her brothers and sisters, and that is 
what finally decided the career of Mlle. Calvé, 
who had had a very religious education, at first 
at the convent of Ste. Affrique, in the country of 
her mother, and finally among the Sisters of the 
Sacred Heart, at Montpellier. 

She came to Paris and was heard by Mme. 
Rosine Laborde, who was her first instructor. 
Marchesi and Puget completed her artistic edu- 
cation, She came out at a charity concert in 
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Nice, where she sang ‘‘ The Star that I Love”’; 
but her débuts occurred at the Théatre de la 
Monnaie, at Brussels, in the part of Marguerite, 
in ‘‘ Faust’? (1882). Then in 1884 she created 
at the Italian Theatre of Paris, in ‘‘ Aben- 
Hamet,’’ the rdle of Bianca. In March, 1885, she 
appeared at the Opéra Comique in the part of 
Helene in the ‘‘ Chevalier Jean’’ of Victorien 
Joncié, reset. Then she went to Italy, where her 
impassioned acting, her dramatic power and her 
admirable voice won for her the most brilliant 
success. She returned to Paris to sing at the 
Italian Theatre Leila, in the ‘‘ Pearl Fishers,’’ in 
1889, and left that theatre for her first trip to 
America. She returned to France to appear at 
the Opéra Comique in ‘‘ Cavalleria Rusticana.’’ 


IN THE WOODS OF AVEYRON. 


EMMA 


Dine thou divine, O lov’d and lovely one, 
ntutored, in some fair Provengal vale, 
€ passion-music of the nightingale? 


Flowers to bloom, or sea to draw the sun. 
Yet thy deep mystic glances tell a tale 
Of medieval birthright : phantoms pale 
Arise, of wars, romances, faiths bygone. 


For thou Seem’st born to song, as brooks to run, 
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What is the secret of thy charm and splendor? 
The sophist studies vainly to surmise— 
And yet, a child can read it in thine eyes, 
Clear mirrors of a nature wild and tender: 
A tired child, all innocent of art, 
Looks in thine eyes, then nestles to thy heart. 


—Henry Tyrrell. 
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Sewer BE NOT PROUD OF THOSE TWO Bee 


WHICH STARLIKE,SPARKLE IN THEIR SKI 

NOR BE YOU PROUD THAT YOU CAN SEE 

ALL HEARTS YOUR CAPTIVES YOURS YET FREE} 
BE NOT YOU PROUD OF THAT RICH HAIRE, 

WHICH WANTONS WITH THE LOVE SICK AIRE; © 
WHEN AS THAT RUBIE WHICH YOU WEARE , 

SUNK FROM THE TIP OF YOUR SOFT EARE , % 
WiLL LAST TO BE A PRECIOUS STONE, 

WHEN ALL YOUR WORLD OF BEAUTIES GONE, 
=> - 
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mo HENRI MURGER. 


Heyri-Morctr, poet and Bohemian, was born 
in Paris jn 1822, and died there in 1861. Be- 
sides hidwaworld-famous ‘‘Scénes de la Vie de 
Bohéme,’’ he wrote more than a dozen other 
books, including ‘‘ Le Pays Latin,’’ ‘‘Les Bu- 
veurs d’Eau,’’ and two or three volumes of 
poems, Miirger may be called the discoverer— 
or, rather, the inventor—of the Latin Quarter 
Bohemia of Paris ; and how far the reality differed 
from what the imagination pictured, is strikingly 
shown by the account given (apropos of the re- 
cent unveiling of the bust at the Luxembourg, 
shown in the accompanying illustration) by M. 
Catulle Mendés of his first interview with the 
author of ‘‘ La Vie de Bohéme.’’ The following 
rather idiomatic rendering of M. Mendés’s story of 
the said interview has been published in the San 
Francisco Argonaut: ‘‘‘ And so,’ said Miirger, 
‘you have come to Paris to take a hack at litera- 
ture? His voice was somewhat hoarse, but soft, 
for all that, and there was an expression of bit- 
terness and sadness in it. I replied: ‘ Yes ; and 
ifyou will have the goodness to——’ I could 
say no more, and so I handed 
him my manuscripts, tied up 
witha little piece of silk string. 
He jumped up suddenly, seiz- 
ed the papers, tore them to 
pieces, and threw them out of 
the window. Then he paced 
the room, 

“Will you get out of 
here, boy,’ said he, suddenly, 
‘and never come back to Paris 
again |? 

“ Almost terrified, I walked 
tothe door, muttering : ‘Oh, 
yes—yes, sir ; I beg your par- 
don; I did not know—I will 
leave,’ 

“Then he took me by the 
shoulder, led me to the sofa, 
and made me sit down be- 
sidehim. After a little while 
he said: ‘Poor child! That 
Rivet is a fool to put such 
honsense into your head. But 
forall that I must beg your 
pardon, Stop a moment, and 
We'll have a chat, I like 

vet very much. I went to 
late last night. You woke 
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me up, and I was in bad humor. But you write 
poetry, and want to write romances and plays ?” 

“ «Yes, sir.’ 

“He folded his arms, and his head drooped. 

““*T am forty-four years old,’ said he; ‘I 
have worked a great deal. I have a great deal 
of talent, and Iam celebrated. You have come 
to me because you consider that I have a 
great deal of talent and some celebrity. Look 
at this chamber where I slept last night. It 
is not mine; it belongs to a friend of mine. 
He sleeps upstairs. You see there is no bed in 
it. I havea home of my own, but I prefer to 
stay here, on account of the ringing of the door- 
bell, which wakes me up every morning. This 
ringing is done by my creditors. There is the 
butcher, the fruiterer, and the coal man; they 
demand their money, and they are right. They 
are not rich ; they need their money, and a fel- 
low is ashamed of being unable to pay them. 
You have read ‘‘Scénes de Ja Vie de Bohéme ?”’ 
Thank you. But what can we do? We are 
bound to make fun of sad things. There is the 
wife, who gets up before you, 
and who says to you: ‘‘Come, 
come, hurry up, get a move 
on you ; dosomething.’’? And 
she is right. She knows that 
there are not three francs in 
the house and that we will 
want to have breakfast by and 
by, notwithstanding the fact 
that we took supper the night 
before in the Brasserie des 
Martyrs, or at the Belle Poule. 
Tt was to escape her tongue 
this morning that I slept here 
last night. Now, as for my 
place and my books; I make 
money by them, do I? I sold 
the ‘‘ Vie de Bohéme”’ for five 
hundred francs. Iam loaded 
with debts, and the Revue des 
Deux Mondes hardly ever gives 
me more than three thousand 
francs for each romance. Of 
course you expected to find 
me lodged like a prince, and 
dressed in Oriental stuffs ; but 
I sleep on a lounge, like a 
servant waiting for his mas- 
ter, and to the concierge of the 
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house across the way I owe for the mending of 
the overcoat that I will put on by and by on my 
way to breakfast on credit at the Brasserie des 
Martyrs. Oh! but I know now what you are 
thinking of. ‘‘What matter about poverty,’’ 
you say, ‘‘when one has glory!’ Glory, my 
child, does not exist. One is known and be- 
comes famous, if you will. People remark you 
as you, pass, and under the galleries of the 
Odéon young men who have not money enough 
to buy your books run over them on the stands. 
And, morcover, a fellow is hated on account of 
the notoriety which he has acquired—notoriety 
which brings him no profit. You can have no 
idea of the spite, the rage, and the desire to 
strangle that are concealed in the hypocritical 
humility of those who call you ‘‘ Dear master.”’ 
‘¢« But if you had met me at the Café Veron 
with Scholl, or with Lambert Thiboust, or with 
Barriére, I might have talked to you in quite 
another tone. When one has had breakfast— 
because we do manage to get that, God knows 
how—when a fellow has received an advance 
from some journal, and he is sure of a good din- 
ner and a seat ata first performance of a piece 
that a millionaire would pay ten louis for, he is 
gay and healthy and pleasant; but now it is 


morning, and the morning brings the recollection 
of the sad things of yesterday. It does not be 
lieve in the vanities of the evening. Well, I can- 
not invite you to breakfast, becaus>, although I 
have got credit for myself, I have 1 ot got suf- 
ficient credit to invite a guest. To tei’ you the 
plain truth, I advise you to go away and remain 
far away from us. 

“*Now, do you know why I tore up your 
manuscript? Just because I imagined that you 
had some talent, and I could not help telling you 
so. Then I might be the means of bringing upon 


you a great deal of difficulty in the future. Very — 


well; go away this very day, if it is possible. 
Go away! I hope you are not angry with me 
for talking to you so plainly. Oh! but, after all, 
I know very well that what I have said will 
amount to nothing. If you have talent some 
body else not less sad than myself—for we literary 
fellows. are all sad—but less convinced of the 
necessity of performing the duty which I have 
performed, will say to you: ‘‘ That is very good; 
that is admirable. Go ahead, young man!” 
Oh, the criminals! Don’t have a d— bit of 
talent. That is the best advice that I can give 
you. Skip!’ He shoved me toward the door, 
and I went down the stairs heart-broken.”’ 


FROM 


MY WINDOW. 


By LiriaAn WHITING, 


Att day the sunshine lies so fair 
Along the riverside ; 

All day the bending heavens above 
Are mirrored in its tide. 


The rose of dawn, the gold of eve, 
They meet and mingle there ; 

The sunset’s splendor gleams and fades, 
Vibrations thrill the air. 


The sculptured angels on the tower 
Are always winged for flight ; 

Serene and steadfastly and strong 
They stand by day and night. 


The holy stars look calmly down, 
As nightfall comes apace ; 

The city’s pulse grows faint and still, 
And yet one dwelling-place 


I seem to see, by sun or star, 
Or in the midnight gloom ; 

Before my window always lies 
That sacred empty room. 


The study table piled with books, 
The bronzes’ dusky gleam, 

The vase of lilies leaning fair, 
The seer’s and prophet’s dream— 


Transfigured still before me rise: 
No other eyes may see 

In gazing from my window’s height 
What is revealed to me. 


The stranger sees the view that charms 
Of sky and sculptured tower ; 

But ah—a vanished hand clasps mine, 
A voice enchants the hour! 
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“ 
BEFORE THE PORCH WAS REACHED, HEBE HAD CONFIDED HER SECRET TO HER MOTHER.” 
—“ The Romance of the Russells.” 
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THE ROMANCE ‘OF THE. RUSSELLS, 


BY MARGARET LEE, 


AUTHOR OF ‘‘A BROKEN ENGAGEMENT,” *‘ THIS MAN AND THIS WOMAN,” ‘‘ONE ToucH OF NATURE,” 
‘““A BROOKLYN BACHELOR,” ‘‘A BRIGHTON NIGHT,” ‘‘ DIVORCE,” ‘‘ LORIMER AND WIFE,” 


“THE STORY OF A STory,” 


‘* Dr. WILMER’S Love,” Etc. 


CuHapTer I. 


EBE, you are the dearest, 
niost provoking girl in the 
world! The summer is 
over, the hotel will soon 
be deserted, and you are 
no nearer marriage than 
when we left home last 
June. Oh, you can laugh, 
Hebe, you laugh at every- 
thing ; but, indeed, I ex- 
pected you to make this 
season a perfect success !”’ 

Mrs. Pembroke sat in a spacious corner-window 
that lighted one of the best rooms in a great sea- 
side hotel. An exquisite view of a bay dotted 
with sailboats, stretched before her when she 
gazed abroad, but her eyes rested, while she spoke, 
upon a tall, slender girl, dressed in white flannel, 
who stood near the door, evidently meditating an 
outing. 

“Tve had a lovely, lovely summer, Aunt 
Molly! I did not dream that so much pleasure 
could be crowded into three wee months! I owe 
tall to you, auntie. Indeed, if it would make 
you happy, I would get married ; but, progressive 
ee is, we girls are not yet allowed to pro- 

ose,” 

“Not in words, I admit. But it is possible 
for a girl to accept attention as if she appreciated 
it and felt willing to encourage the man who 
offered jt.”? 


sour 
‘i Wonld you have me encourage half a dozen 
en? 
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“You mean to tell me that you have no pref- 
Ctence ?”? 
“Tam indifferent to them all equally.’’ 
Mrs. Pembroke sighed and turned to the land- 
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scape for distraction. Her niece found a sun 
umbrella and left the room. Within a few 
minutes she was strolling leisurely and alone to- 
ward a sma]] summerhouse on the shore, where 
she could enjoy a book and watch the pleasure- 
boats coming and going. She had during the 
morning refused several invitations to cross the 
bay to the dunes that shut out the ocean ; the 
trip had ceased to be agreeable. Her aunt’s re- 
marks had excited her ; she wanted to think in 
quiet and solitude. 

However, there was a gentleman standing to 
receive her as she passed under the arching roof 
and put her book and umbrella on the table. 

‘Oh, good morning, Mr. Russell !’’ she said, 
carelessly. 

**T thought you had gone to the beach.” 

‘“And I supposed you were in the sailing 
party.”’ 

“‘T hope nothing unpleasant has occurred to 
detain you, I'll take you over, if you say 
so.” 

‘Oh, no! I declined the trip; it is too tire- 
some.”’ 

‘*Something has worried you. For the first 
time to my knowledge you are not in a laughing 
mood.”’ 

‘‘Really !_ One would suppose I was an idiot.” 

‘Not a bit of it. You are a school girl with 
a long holiday ; an optimist by reason of youth 
and inexperience.”’ 

‘Do I look and seem so young ?”’ 

“Delightfully babyish. So tell me your 
trouble, like a good, little girl, and I’ll try to set 
things right for you. I suppose your aunt has 
refused you a bauble.”’ 

‘‘My aunt is thoroughly disappointed in me. 
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She wanted to do a great deal forme, and I don’t 
carry out my share of the undertaking.”’ 

‘Tell me something about yourself.” 

‘‘There is nothing to tell. Iam the baby of 
a large family. My father is the rector of a 
country parish, and only for my mother’s ability 
his salary would not support him.’’ 

“T have heard about the incomes of country 
clergymen. It is almost impossible to collect 
them.”’ 

cc Yes.”’ 

Miss Pembroke laughed so heartily that her 
companion joined in her mirth and awaited her 
explanation of it. 

‘*You would have to see what is sent to him 
as an equivalent for money to understand the 
fun,’’ she said, trying to control her sense of the 
ludicrous. ‘‘He has a donation party once a 
year. The bundles are not opened until the 
donors have departed.’’ 

“T can imagine——”’ 

‘*No, you cannot.” 

“But all this time you have forgotten vour- 
self.” 

‘‘There is nothing to remember. Four years 
ago Aunt Molly accidentally met me. She is my 
uncle’s widow. She liked me because I could 
laugh when others growled. She offered to send 
me to school in New York, and I graduated this 
June. I expect to earn my own living, and so 
she made some sacrifices to enable me to spend 
my summer at gay resorts, where I could meet, 
perhaps, my fate.’ 

“And you did not meet him ?”’ 

- “Not to my knowledge. She is discouraged 
because, she says, I will be lost to sight in the 
great army of women who support themselves 
and are bound by the chains of comparative 
poverty. I suppose I am too young to make the 
impression she anticipated. I know this, that 
men make remarks to me that I do not answer, 
because I do not entirely comprehend them. I 
presume these men consider me stupid.”’ 

‘Were you stupid at school ?”” 

- Miss Pembroke flushed and turned away. 

“That is not a fair question,’’ she said, after 
some minutes. 

“Why not? You told me a few seconds ago 
that you intended to earn your own living. How 
and where ?”’ 

“That is my problem. There is no money in 
my own shabby, little town.’”? She laughed 
musically. “Tt would be stupid to make the 
trial there. I suppose Pll join the masses of 
New York’s troops. I see them for myself, in 
the stores, in the offices, everywhere.” 
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“* You are courageous. 
the difficulties ?”’ 

“‘Of the difficulties ?”’ She leaned on the 
table and met Mr. Russell’s gaze with her clear, 
laughing eyes. ‘‘If you want to succeed you 
must think of the victory, of its rewards.”’ 

“You study history, I see, to some purpose. 
I tell you, Miss Pembroke, it isn’t easy for 
men to support themselves, and they have cer- 
tain advantages over women.”’ 

‘‘That must be true.’ 

“Your aunt had your happiness in view 
when she planned this summer.” 

‘Do you think people cannot be happy un- 
less they are married ?”’ 

“‘What do you think ?”’ 

“Why, there are married people who com- 
plain of their misery.”’ 

‘*Yes, and some are wretched and conceal 
the fact.”’ 

‘*Oh, impossible !”’ 

‘‘What, can you read between the lines at 
your age ?”’ 

“‘T haven’t had any experience with mar- 
ried peopie; but I am quite sure that I can 
tell when a person is really suffering.”’ 

“*You don’t look like a witch.” 

‘‘T might be a fairy.’’ 

“You are simply sympathetic. Are you going 
directly home after you leave here?’ 

‘‘That is not settled. Aunt Molly has a 
small income, and occupies a little flat quite 
near the park. I am welcome to live with her, 
and earn my daily bread in the vocation that 
I am most fitted for.’’ 

“What is it?” 

“‘T don’t know. Auntie tells me I will have 
a most desperate. struggle with Fortune. Nowa- 
days girls must study for years to become skilled 
in one branch. If they are poor there are insti- 
tutes, where the fees are only nominal, that they 
can attend.’’ 

“Yes, I know about them.” 

Mr. Russell grew meditative and Miss Pem- 
broke opened her book, leaned against the rustic 
bench and became interested in her pages. 

Presently she began to laugh, and looking up 
caught her companion’s steady scrutiny. 

‘*Oh, I disturbed you !”’ 

‘“No; I haven’t opened my paper. I am try- 
ing to explain to myself your practical way of 
considering your own future.” 

“The necessity of the case makes me practical. 
There must be thousands of girls like myself in 
the country. We go to school armed with the 
fact that our education is to be our stock in trade, 


Have you thought of 
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and that we are to depend upon our own exer- 
tions.” 

“You judge others by yourself.’”’ 

“How else should I judge them ?”’ 

“You are liberal.” 

‘Here comes Aunt Molly. You and she can 
discuss my problem. I want to finish this book 
before the stage comes. I borrowed it.” 

‘And the owner is leaving ?”” 

She nodded, and continued reading. 

Mr. Russell rose and met Mrs. Pembroke on 
the lawn, and they sauntered to the shore and 
watched the sailboats. 

“Miss Hebe has been giving me an insight as 
to her intentions for the future,’’ Russell said, 
with an earnestness that attracted his compan- 
ion. ‘Are you going to let her face the world 
with such a wealth of ignorance in regard to it?” 

“T have nothing to say.’? Mrs. Pembroke 
was a beautiful woman, perfectly attired. She 
met Mr. Russell’s serious glance with an air of 
affected unconcern. ‘‘I have really done all I 
could to prevent what you deplore. I have even 
overdrawn my interest so that for some months 
to come I look forward to an era of economy that 
annoys me. You have sisters. You know very 
Well that the young women of to-day do precisely 
as they please.” 

“My sisters are independent, I’ll admit; but 
not in the direction that Miss Pembroke has put 
before her.” 

“But the fact remains—they are independent 
of the world ; she is dependent upon it. She 
is a beautiful creature, but partially developed. 
The last thing to occur to her will be her own 
fascination. I want her to marry, but she must 
meet aman who could understand her. Other- 
Wise she would be a wretched woman.” 

“You don’t believe in the molding process, 
Timagine?”? 

“No. I experienced it. My husband under- 
took to remodel me. He worked away at it 
indefatigably, poor fellow ! When I was all fash- 
loned anew to suit his tastes, he took a great 
dislike tome. No wonder ! I wasn’t the woman 
he married. I was a machine that moved auto- 
matically. The very attributes that had won his 
affection were the first to be carefully discouraged 
and destroyed. Ibecame a bore to myself. I 
Positively did not recognize myself for many 
Yearg,’? 

“Oh, finish your story,” cried Russell, inter- 
Tupting a sad reverie, Mrs. Pembroke started. 

“Thank you for speaking. I detest retro- 
pect. When Mr. Pembroke died, I took a 
mental oath to remain a widow. I felt that I 


had enjoyed and suffered all the matrimony I 
could sustain. I went back to the neighbor- 
hood in which I grew up, found my former 
companions, resurrected all my girlish habits 
and pursuits, and, in course of time, found my 
old self again. I laughed with glee when I met 
her.”’ 
**T don’t wonder. 
a jolly fool !’’ 
“Oh, ‘no. 


Pembroke must have been 


He was one of a very common 
class of people. He wasn’t broad enough: to re- 
spect individuality. I possessed certain qualifi- 
cations, and he thought he could improve upon 
them. Let me give you a bit of advice. If you 
ever marry, cherish and develop the qualities 
and charms that pleased you during your court- 
ship. Remain a lover with a husband’s rights. 
Then you'll be happy.’’ 

“‘You are very good, Mrs. Pembroke.”’ 

“What is Hebe reading? It is very absorb-' 
ing, to judge by her appearance.”’ 

Mrs. Pembroke glanced toward the summer- 
house, where her niece still sat, apparently ob- 
livious of everything but her book. 

“T did not notice the title. She is on time, I 
believe. She is unusually graceful, I think.” 

“Yes, considering how slight she is. I am 
afraid I expected too much. I hoped to turn a 
school girl in her teens into a fascinating summer 
belle.”’ 

“More of the molding experiment.”’ 

‘Yes, and it has failed.” 

Russell laughed at Mrs. Pembroke’s deep sigh- 


Cuaprer II, 


Tuart evening Russell returned from boating to 
find the last hop of the season in full progress. 
The hotel grounds and porches were invaded by 
guests and sightseers, and, feeling tired, he con- 
cluded to avoid the entertainment. He entered 
the house by a side door and successfully mounted 
the stairs to the second floor without being hailed 
and questioned. 

However, as he turned the angle of his own 
corridor he faced Miss Pembroke on her way to 
the ballroom. She was radiant between expecta- 
tion and satisfaction with her new evening dress. 

Her eyes sparkled, her lips smiled of their own 
volition, her checks flushed and paled with ex- 
citement as Russell inquired her plans and en- 
gagements. 

“Your card is empty,’’ he said, as she held it 
toward him. 

“Yes, but I have promised more dances than 
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are on it; so, if you want one, now is your 
chance.’’ 

““T’m very tired, Miss Pembroke. 
I shall go down again to-night.”’ 

‘Really! Why not rest and join us about 
midnight? This isthe last dance, vou know. I 
am going to enjoy every minute of it !”’ ; 

Russell glanced at her, and, after a moment 
of hesitation, took the order of dancing and put 
his initials beside the last number—a waltz. 

‘What will you think of me if I oversleep my- 
self and fail to appear ?”’ 

“Oh, I'll send a messenger to rouse you—let 
me see—just as this cotillion is called. That will 
give you ample time.”’ 

‘¢ What an inspiration! How did you get it?” 

‘‘ Because I don’t want to miss my dance, of 
course. It will be your one dance of the evening 
and I shall have the honor of being your part- 
ner.”’ 

“Think of it the other way. 
sleep.”’ 

“Pleasant dreams,’’ she called, merrily, and 
Russell watched her moving lightly, almost with 
dancing steps, toward the staircase. 

Several hours later, when the hall-boy knocked 
at Russell’s door, that gentleman opened it in 
full evening dress to accept a tiny note and a car- 
nation from Miss Pembroke’s bouquet. He ar- 
ranged the blossom in his buttonhole with much 
care and read her message : 


I doubt if 


And now, to 


‘‘T hope. you are equal to the waltz. H. P.” 


Miss Pembroke was sitting demurely beside 
her aunt when Russell entered the ballroom, and 
it took him some minutes to answer comments 
from all sides. He accepted the raillery with 
smiles and quick retorts, and finally joined his 
partner as the strains of the brilliant music 
reached her listening ears. 

“Oh, how prompt you are! We needn’t lose 
a bar. Isn’t it exquisite? I feel as if I could 
waltz this way forever, you dance so well.”’ 

‘Thank you,’? murmured Russell, conscious 
that Miss Pembroke regarded him in the light of 
a machine that contributed to perfect one of her 
pleasures. She was tireless, and when the couples 
gradually ceased whirling, she and Russell had 
the floor to themselves for some minutes before 
the music stopped. 

“ Are you content?’ asked Russell, smiling 
at her expression of complete bliss. 

“Yes, Tam ever so much indebted to you.” 

“Oh, you flatter me. You have the knack of 
adapting your step to mine.” 

‘Perhaps, but you have the strength to hold 
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and guide me. We had no collisions, I felt as if 
I-were flying in space.”’ 

Russell watched her bright mobile features 
without replying. Mrs. Pembroke joined them. 

‘Well, Hebe, the lights are fled. You surely 
had a good time this night !”’ ; 

“ Perfect !” 

‘‘Mr. Russell has attracted general attention, 
appearing on the scene as if by incantation.” 

‘*Perhaps I was enchanted,’’ said Russell, 
laughing. 

“Now, I shall say good night, and I trust, 
Miss Hebe, that you will be able to appear at 
breakfast.’’ 

‘Oh, I am not fatigued. 
again.’’ 

‘¢That is about all she thinks of,’’ remarked 
Mrs. Pembroke, as her niece retreated. 

‘‘There’s time enough for everything in the 
future,’’ Russell replied, slowly. 

‘Yes, the future is a problem.” 

The next morning, Miss Pembroke came to 
breakfast in a very becoming dress, fashioned out 
of delicate blue lawn. It was evident that she 
was not to be beguiled by tennis or boating, and, 
the meal over, she retired to the summerhouse, 


I could dance 


‘with her writing materials. 


Russell deliberately followed her and sat down 
with his papers. 

‘‘How long will it take you to write your 
letters ?”’ 

She gazed at him for some seconds, surprised 
at the earnestness of his manner. She spuke 
gently : - 

‘“Do you want to discuss the ball? The 
truth is that I have to send my parents a decided ° 
reply to their last letters. I have made up my 
mind to remain in New York and find employ- 
ment. It is quite another matter to tell them my 
intentions, so as to make them feel that I am 
doing the best possible thing for them, as well as 
for myself. It may take all the morning to get 
my ideas on paper precisely in the words that 
will express them.’? 

“‘And you are willing to live separated from 
these parents, whom you love?’ 

Miss Pembroke’s lips quivered ; she put her 
hand upon them, met Russell’s eyes and shook 
her head. 

‘Oh, pardon me! I didn’t mean——” 

‘Wait a moment. I don’t want to be silly. 
This is why I want to write. If I go home, ! 
won’t have the courage to leave them again. 
Now the break is made. If I get a position in4 
school, I can spend my vacations with them. I 
am not going back there to endure seeing them 
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struggle with poverty. That would not be love, 
as I understand the word.”’ 

‘What is your definition of love ?”’ 

‘The wish to help others.’’ 

Russell trifled with her pen for some seconds. 

‘‘T am glad I followed you. Before you write 
your letter listen to me.”’ 

“Yes ; my letter can wait a few hours.’’ 

She sat back easily in a listening attitude, and 
Russell spoke quietly, as if addressing a child. 

‘‘Last night I didn’t sleep before joining you 
in the ballroom. I spent my time planning a 
future for you and myself. Wait a moment. 
How much do you know about me? Be frank.”’ 

‘Only what Aunt Molly told me when we 
first came here. She said that you were a nice 
fellow ; that she had always known you; that 
you were one of a wealthy family.”’ 

“Ts that all?” ; 

‘*You dance well; I found that out for my- 
self.”’ 

She laughed merrily. Russell grew earnest. 

‘*T am not heroic in any sense. Well, I won’t 
claim more than is mine. Perhaps if I had been 
poor, I might have developed average money- 
earning ability. Ihave plenty of money. If I 
should lose it to-morrow, it would be just as 
difficult for me as it will be for you to find the 
proper means of gaining my living. I have what 
is considered a good education ; so have you. I 
manage to enjoy myself very well without a pro- 
fession or a business. However, my elder broth- 
ers carry on my father’s business, and I can go 
in the office if I wish. Hitherto they have 
not needed my slight services, and I am not to 
be fascinated by a desk and its belongings. I 
like to travel, and I have a number of pur- 
suits that occupy me agreeably. You know 
there is a general impression among us that a 
man who is not obliged to work for money is 
on the high road to perdition.”’ 

‘‘Wouldn’t the same rule apply to women?” 

‘“‘Hardly.’? Russell smiled at her eagerness. 
“The theory is as absurd as the people who 
hold it. Leisure means thought, and that brings 
our progress. A poor man overworks himself 
for the sole purpose of some day enjoying time 
in his own way. When I am home I spend 
hours in my little den, engaged in several me- 
chanical arts that interest me.” 

“Why, how pleasant! When I am rich I 
am going to own certain things Y 

“ Tell me what they are.’’ 

‘Oh, don’t ask me! No doubt all girls long 
for things that they can very well do without. 
Only, some day——” She laughed, merrily. 


‘Yes; I understand. By the way, I like 


that song, worn threadbare as it is. Suppose you 
let the ‘some day’ come without delay. I can 
guess what you covet: books, flowers, oma- 
ments, money to lavish luxuries on others.” She 
flushed and turned from his searching eyes. 
‘‘Miss Pembroke, I have the solution of your 
problem. Trust your future to me. Give me 
the right to make you happy, to supply your 
longings. Go to your own home with your aunt, 
spend a few weeks with your parents, and I will 
come and claim you. We can be married in 
your own house, or in the church, if you prefer 
it. I can make all my arrangements within the 
month. Can you?” 

““Why, Mr. Russell, what are you thinking 
about ?”” 

“About you. You are determined to leave 
home and make a future for yourself. Why not 
endeavor to be a good wife? Be satisfied in 
giving me your charming companionship. Come 
—let it be a compact.” 

Miss Pembroke sat motionless, gazing at Rus- 
sell with unfeigned alarm and wonder in her 
great, dilating eyes. 

‘“You take away my breath !”’ she said, with 
a quick gasp. Then her lips parted in a faint 
smile. ‘‘It is a joke, I suppose. You know, 
just for a second I caught a glimpse of what must 
be the happiness we hear about.” 

‘“My God ! Miss Pembroke, do you suppose I 
would joke on such a subject—and with you? 
See, let me have this as I wish, and the happi- 
ness shall be real, not a fancy.”’ 

“But I don’t quite comprehend my share in 
this ‘compact.’ Do you really care to have me 
always within call, as it were ?”’ 

“Yes. Weneed not love each other. You 
shall have all your own occupations ; I’ll have 
mine. Iam sure that we have some tastes and 
ideas in common. We can at least waltz together, 
if everything else fails us. There, laugh! If! 
can succeed in showing you that we can be ab- 
surdly content and joyous under the same roo, 
your common sense will do the rest for me. In 
the long run, you will be just as well off in try- 
ing to make one man’s true home as in attempt- 
ing monotonous work with the results always 
the unknown quantity. Routine labor, with its 
charming salary, cannot fill and satisfy your 
whole nature. Better have an object. that will 
return your efforts in kind. Don’t let any bug- 
bears weigh with you in deciding. I shall let 
you develop as nature has intended. I have no 
private mold in which to recast you. I only 
ask one promise: that you will always and 
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under all circumstances be perfectly frank with 
me. If you are so, we can not misunderstand 
each other for very long.”’ 

She met his glance and smiled her agreement 
to the sentiment. 

“How long do you want to consider my 
offer?” 

Russell rose nervously, left the summerhouse, 
and paced back and forth in the path leading to 
the hotel. He was tall and powerful, and the 
agitation that possessed him showed in his strong 
features. As he turned toward the summerhouse 
Miss Pembroke called him. 

“Mr. Russell.” 

He joined her instantly, 
rassment and timidity. 

‘You are very good to——’’ 

“Nonsense! Are you going to agree to my 
plan for our mutual happiness ?”’ 

bc Yes. ” 

Having murmured this small but potent 
word, Miss Pembroke rose, gathered her belong- 
ings, and turned to leave the little shelter. 

ul Why aa 

“T must tell Aunt Molly at once. 
so happy.”? 

“That is so, 
know that she has won her desire. 
vour letter ?”” 

“Oh, I'll have to write it to-morrow ; 
have time to think of it !’” 

“Why write? Let Mrs. Pembroke take you 
home, and you can tell your parents why you 
have returned to them. That would be much 
more satisfactory than a letter.”’ 

“That would be delightful !’? Her eyes shone. 

“‘There—go and see how much happiness you 
can impart.” 

“And you?” 

“Tl take a little sail and enjoy my own re- 
flections for awhile.”’ 

“Then good-by until dinner-time.”’ 

She departed, her eves downcast, her hands 
full, and Russell watched her until her light 
furs disappeared in the hotel entrance. 

“Now for my brothers and sisters, cousins and 
aunts,” mused Russell. ‘‘I guess I'll avoid dis- 
cussions,” 


noticing her embar- 


She will be 


By all means, run and let her 
What about 


I must 


Cuapter IIT. 


Mrs. PEMBROKE was packing a trunk and re- 
gretting certain extravagant purchases when her 
niece opened the door. 

“Dear me, Hebe! is the morning already 
gone? I thought I would have time for a stroll 
before dinner.” 
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“So you will, Aunt Molly. I have some news 
to tell you. J——” 

‘Why, what is the trouble, child! 
cheeks are like roses. Surely, you are 
ill.” 

“Oh, no!) Miss Pembroke laughed wildly, 
burst into tears and threw her arms about her 
aunt’s neck. ‘‘ (iuess what I have done?’ She 
hid her face. 

“Something very unusual, I should imagine, 
to judge by your manner, You didn’t fall into 
the bay i 

Miss Pembroke began to laugh naturally, 
*“You’re so sweet, Aunt Molly, to be so uncon- 
scious, You're going to have your wish, after 
all. Iam going to be married within a month.” 

“Hebe, are vou crazy ?’? Mrs. Pembroke sat 
down, white with surprise and fear. However, 
her niece had regained partial self-control, and 
stood smiling above her, cager to explain : 

““Mr. Russell has asked me to be his wife——”’ 

** Malcolm Russell! Impossible !?’ 

‘* Indeed he did, just a few minutes ago in the 
little summerhouse, As soon as I said ‘ Yes,’ I 
ran to tell you, because you know you wanted 
me to marry somebody ms 

‘But, my dear girl, I never dreamed of you 
captivating him !’ 

“Neither did I. If vou’re astonished, imagine 
how I feel about it. I’m simply dazed ; so I got 
away—I was afraid I might be silly.’? 

“But I can’t understand it! He has been 
sought after for years by the most fascinating, 
most beautiful women. He has come to be re- 
garded as a bachelor past hope.’’ 

“But he isn’t old.”’ 

‘*No, he is about twenty-eight, with the expe- 
rience of fifty. And so, he has fallen in love 
with you.” 

“* Love was never mentioned.”’ 

“‘It wasn’t necessary. Well, Hebe, you are 
to be congratulated indeed | Engaged to Maleolm 
Russell! Oh, you must give me time to realize 
such wonderful good fortune! You dear, dear 
girl !” 

Mrs. Pembroke hugged and kissed her niece, 
then, sitting down, cried with delight. 

“You hewilder me, auntie! What is there so 
remarkable about Mr. Russell ?”’ 

‘Oh, you baby! You don’t know enough to 
appreciate the prize you have drawn. But tell 
me everything. What are his plans?” 

Hebe repeated them word for word. 

“Will you do as he wishes, auntie?” 

‘Won't I! Pll leave you with your parents 
and come back for your trousseau. The dress- 


Your 
not 
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maker has all your measurements, so the matter to send. Iam going to sit at your table while 


is simple.”’ 

‘*But the money, auntie ?”’ 

“Oh, phsaw! Don’t think about anything 
but your happiness. I'll get everything, down to 
pins! You must just live in your day-dream ! 
God bless you, Hebe ; may the dream last with 
your life !”” 

Mrs. Pembroke began to cry again and Hebe 
went softly to her own room. 

From the windows she had a view of the bay, 
and she thought she recognized the solitary figure 
of a man seated in a sailboat that was nearing the 
dunes. She sat watching it and living over the 
scene in the summerhouse until her aunt came 
in, radiant with delight and beautifully dressed, 
to remind her that it was nearly dinner time. 

“Did Mr. Russell mention his own people, 
Hebe?” 

‘No. I don’t think he had time.” 

“Hebe, you have your hair very becomingly 
arranged to-day. I noticed it at breakfast.’ 

“Do you think it was that, auntie?’ She 
went to the mirror and inspected her masses of 
wavy, chestnut tresses. ‘¢ I suppose they will be 
astonished—more so than vou.”’ 

“* Everybody who knows him will be surprised. 
However, when they meet you they will quite 
understand.” 

“Oh, auntie, you are prejudiced.” 

“No, child ; beauty needs no explanation of 
its powers.’ 

“Shall we go to the bay and meet him, 
auntie?’ Tlebe was absorbed in the folds and 
ribbons of her most elaborate white muslin. ‘‘It 
is well that I saved this dress, auntie. We will 
leave to-morrow morning, so Tam very rich, in- 
deed.”’ 

Mrs. Pembroke smiled at Hebe’s idea of 
wealth in the matter of gowns, and followed her 
light steps toward the stairs. The guests were 
assembling in dinner array on the piazzas, and 
Hebe glanced at her aunt and hesitated. 

“He would object to being made conspicuous, 
I am sure, Aunt Molly. Let us stay here with 
the crowd.” 

“He has lost sight of the time, Hebe. 
see how absorbed he must be.” 

“T have been here some minutes,’’ 
sel, leaving a group and joining the 


You 


said Rus- 
aunt and 
niece. 
Flow did you come back without my seeing 
you? Thave watched for you from the window,” 
Russell's eves brightened. 
“YT Janded some miles from here and eame 
back through the village. IT had some messages 


we stay here.”’ 

‘‘You have given me a charming surprise. I 
suppose I dare not congratulate you here?’ 

‘‘You are doing it with your eyes, Mrs, Pem- 
broke. Beware ! Your looks may be translated.” 

“Aunt Molly was almost as much astonished 
as I was,’’ said Hebe, in a low voice. 

Russell laughed. 

‘‘And quite as much delighted, I haven't a 
doubt.” 

‘*More so, I think. Really she comprehends 
my position so much better than I possibly can. 
She has experience ; I have none.”’ 

‘And when do you leave here?” 

‘In the early train to-morrow.”’ 

‘‘That pleases me. I'll go as far as New York 
with you. We can have a few hours there to 
lunch and Jook in the stores.”’ 

“ Yes, the train leaves about four in the after- 
noon, and Hebe will be in her own home at ten 
o'clock to-morrow night. I shall return the fol- 
lowing morning to attend te your joint concerns.” 

‘‘T knew I could rely upon your sympathy 
and assistance. If you are to be in town, things 
will arrange themselves easily.’’ 

‘“‘Oh, yes! Spending money is a simple 
matter.” 

‘‘Tam to dream, Aunt Molly says, and she 
will be practical.”’ 

‘‘So long as you dream happily. 
I shall expect a letter every day.”’ 

Miss Pembroke’s startled expression gave way 
to a merry laugh. 

‘“When you see the little town you will ex- 
cuse my letters. There is so much about it that 
you would rather not have described.” 

‘Qh, hang the town! You must write about 
yourself. I want to know your thoughts.” 

‘If you can induce Hebe to write about her- 
self you will be doing something very remark- 
able.” 

“So? Then I shall attempt the unusual. 
The letters are to be based on the first person 
singular in all its cases. You won't find me 
diffident about expressing my ideas.” 

“But yours are worth putting on record. 
Mine may be mercly echoes.”’ 

‘*T doubt the echo theory. 
staring at a mirror.”? 

Miss Pembroke gave him a rapid glance. 

‘‘T suppose we'll have to go to dinner,” said 
Mrs. Pembroke. ‘* We must have a farewell sail 
this afternoon.”’ 

The afternoon sail proved delightful. There 
Was Just enough wind to keep Russell absorbed 


Remember, 


One grows tired of 
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in the management of the little boat. Miss Pem- 
broke indulged in reveries, and Mrs. Pembroke 
contemplated trousseau gowns to her heart’s con- 
tent. After supper Russell proposed a stroll in 
the moonlight, and Mrs. Pembroke excused her- 
self on the plea of extra packing. 

Russell turned toward the summerhouse. 

“*T am very much in earnest about the subject 
we were discussing just before we went to dinner.”’ 

‘““T know. Of course I will write every day, 

and if my letters are unsatisfactory you must 
criticise them. Our teacher told us that the art 
of letter-writing is lost. Early in the century 
people wrote epistles worth reading.’’ 
_ ‘Yes; pompous, stilted effusions, intended 
for public notice. I want you to realize that we 
expect to separate to-morrow for several weeks. 
If you could be in town, I would see you every 
day. We have to exchange thoughts by mail, 
so write as you would speak ; that is all I ask.”’ 

‘¢T will surely try to do it.” 

He met her childish gaze with a glance so 
steady and searching that the delicate flush in 
her cheeks deepened under it. She shivered 
slightly, and unconsciously drew her wrap closer. 

‘Your manner with me has changed since 
this morning. Why?” 

“‘T cannot tell you. Aunt Molly is perfectly 
satisfied now. I ought to be very happy. She 
says that I cannot realize——” 

‘‘Oh, that’s it! I understand. Really, I 
gave Mrs. Pembroke credit for more common 
sense.”? 

‘‘Do you consider it a lack of sense for her 
to endeavor to make me appreciate your offer?” 

‘© Any advice under the circumstances is a 
mistake. Mrs. Pembroke enjoys viewing our 
engagement from several sides. That is quite 
in order, and her own affair. The worldly ad- 


vantages are bound to appeal to a person of. 


experience. I object to any remarks that tend 
to affect our relations in the slightest degree. 
I want no restraint put upon your words or 
actions, and I should like vou to think and 
judge for yourself by your own standards.”’ 

‘“‘Some people think me too independent— 
self-willed, in fact.’’ 

“Ts that so?’ 

Russell looked much amused. 

“Father doesn’t think so. He never would 
have consented to my leaving home, but for the 
fact that I have determination enough to do 
what he tells me.”’ 

“So when you transfer your allegiance I 
can depend upon your obedience.’ 

‘That would depend upon your requests.’ 
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Russell laughed heartily. He held her up- 
turned face and gazed at her features with as- 
sumed gravity. 

‘* You have a very firm mouth, I admit. You 
smile so continuously that one does not at first 
notice the lines of decision in its curves. Ah, 
well, Hebe, it is not probable that I shall ever 
wound your conscience !”’ 

‘*Or that I shall ever refuse your desires.” 

“If I prove unreasonable, you will tell me.” 

“Yes, I am not the least bit in the world 
afraid of you.”’ 

“That is charming. Now we can arrange 
our plans for to-morrow.” 


Cuapter IV, 


THE next day was filled with charming expe- 
riences, short enough to be regretted when over. 
Russell was cool, business-like and rapid in ac- 
tion, and had details arranged, while Hebe was 
contemplating the movement. The trip to town 
was accomplished without monotony or fatigue. 
Russell made the most ordinary incidents seem 
interesting, and Hebe’s low laughter rewarded 
his efforts. The three individualities proved so 
congenial that Hebe wished the sun would halt 
and let them continue their visits to the stores 
indefinitely. 

They lunched in a cozy corner at the Bruns- 
wick, and all too soon it was time to take the 
train for Hebe’s quiet home. 

Russell secured their seats and lingered until 
the last second. As he pressed Hebe’s hand, he 
noticed tears in her downcast eyes. The sight 
thrilled him. He bent over her. 

‘“T’ll come as soon as possible,” he whispered. 
Then he quickly left the car. 

Mrs. Pembroke took refuge in a ‘‘ Life,” and 
Hebe gazed at the familiar objects on the way. 
Presently she touched her aunt’s hand, speaking 
softly : 

‘Aunt Molly, I feel as if I was waking out of 
a lovely dream. What will father and mother 
think ? What will they say ?”’ 

‘Everything that is agreeable. I'll explain 
matters ; you can hardly undertake it. You are 
too much excited.” 

“Do I look very strange and unlike my- 
self ?’’ 

‘No, you look much improved. Your sum- 
mer did a great deal for you. Day-dreams are 
beautifying, my child.’’ 

‘* They are very sweet to the dreamer.” 

‘Yes; indulge in them. Matter-of-fact 


thoughts will come soon enough. No doubt. 
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Mr. Russell is wondering how his family will 
accept his news.” 

“don’t suppose he feels quite as nervous as 
I do.” 

“Probably not. He is very strong and rather 
cool-headed. Still, his people have to be con- 
sidered.” 

‘Oh, dear !’” 

“Yow ll think that when you meet them. 
Hebe, there is a great deal in self-control.’ 

‘Indeed there is, Aunt Molly.”’ 

“In dealing with Mr. Russell’s family and 
friends, I advise you to exercise the gift lib- 
erally. You will never regret taking advantage 
of the opportunity to control yourself. The 
effort, however difficult at first, will grow into 
ahabit. Self-command is an admirable quality, 
and you will discover that very few possess 
it You may credit people with it, but you 
will learn that you have simply escaped touch- 
ing the weak point in their armor. There are 
people, too, who disdain the idea of curbing 
their thoughts and tongues; American mon- 
archs, who define freedom as license.’’ 

“How do you manage them ?”’ 

‘By avoiding them.’’ 

“Mr. Russell hasn’t alluded to his own rela- 
tives,” 

“T think myself that you will get along 
better with them if not biased beforehand in 
rezard to them.’ 

“I suppose that is Mr. Russell’s reasoning. 
Indeed, I have not given the subject any thought. 
Tam to marry him, not his family.”’ 

“That is a very general view of the subject. 
I have heard many a bride-elect make that re- 
mark,” 

“Tam sorry to be commonplace, Aunt Molly.”’ 

“And I have no intention of reading you a 
homily. Any woman of experience could prove 
fo you the inherent weakness and selfishness of 
that proposition. I know a great many women 
who pride themselves upon having gradually 
weaned their husbands from their own people.” 

“T know just how that feels, auntie. Tom has 
a wife who does not wish him to even visit us.’’ 

“Then I needn’t say another word. Tom’s 
Wile is a case in point.”” 

“Ob, yes. She knows how it would please 
father and mother to see him occasionally. Of 
Course, they live a long way off ; it would be too 
‘xpensive for the whole family to come to us. 
Bnt Tom travels a great deal on business, and he 
might easily stop over. He never does.’ 

“Yes; his mother was devoted to him and is, 
for that matter,”? 
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‘Aunt Molly, I blame Tom. He should have 
some backbone.’” 

‘“'Yes ; but men have so much to struggle with 
abroad that they will give way in things that 
threaten their domestic peace. A grumbling 
wife is a horror to a man.”’ 

‘“‘Father has a theory that Jane is afraid of 
Tom giving us money. ‘Out of sight, out of 
mind,’ he often quotes.” 

‘‘Dear, you realize my ardent wish for your 
full happiness. It wouldn’t add to your peace 
to know that your husband was indifferent to the 
brothers and sisters that he has lived with thus 
far. <A family is like a nation. It may be that 
its members agree to disagree ; but, where their 
interests are concerned, they should be wholly 
united.”’ 

‘Tom should hear you.” 

“He will if I get the chance. Who knows! 
He will certainly come to your wedding. I'll 
seize the opportunity and let him understand 
that no penny of my money will go toa man who 
neglects his parents. Your uncle was very fond 
of Tom.”’ 

“‘T know it, and Tom was very affectionate 
before his marriage. Walter and Percy come 
and go; they are thoughtful and more demon- 
strative than ever. Marriage has broadened 
them, father says.”’ 

‘‘As it should do. Of course, Hebe, your 
people only have what they can earn. Tom’s 
wife is looking out for herself and her children. 
In Mr. Russell’s family of brothers and sisters, 
the money side will not affect your relations to- 
ward them. Their estates have not been divided. 
The brothers are co-executorg and trustees with 
friends of old Mr. Russell. All the children in- 
herit from both parents and draw equal incomes. 
Mr. Russell did not want the property cut up and 
squandered, so he settled it on his grand- 
children.’’ 

Hebe drew a sigh of intense relief and became 
meditative. After some time she chatted merrily 
about her home. When the train stopped at the 
little station, her parents awaited her on the 
platform. They were tall, thin, and decidedly 
elderly in appearance, and they wore well-pre- 
served, rather antiquated garments, with quiet 
dignity. Their features relaxed when Hebe 
sprang from the train and embraced them with 
passionate delight. Smiling and happy the little 
group walked homeward, Hebe with her arm 
about her mother’s waist. 

It was moonlight, the parsonage was half a 
mile from the station, and before the porch was 
reached, Hebe had confided her secret to her 
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mother. Mrs. Molly Pembroke had imparted the 
important matter to Mr. Pembroke, and in the 
shadow of the vine-covered trellises Hebe was 
gently kissed and congratulated. Her joyous 
temperament filled the atmosphere and was re- 
flected by those about her. The preparations for 
‘the wedding had to be discussed and agreed upon 
without delay ; and, after supper, Mrs. Molly 
Pembroke sat down with pen, ink and paper 
before her, so as to have everything stated for 
Mr. Russell’s benefit. 

‘Someone must be practical,’’ she remarked, 
“and I am willing to undertake my share of the 
details.” 

They had gathered in the study—a long, nar- 
row room—back of the parlor. Hebe had a seat 
near the table, but preferred the wide arm of her 
father’s easy, leathern chair—her throne from 
infancy. 

‘‘Molly, we will have to follow old rules,”’ 
the rector said, thoughtfully. ‘‘ We cannot give 
offense to anyone. This house is small, and our 
means are smaller in proportion. Better invite 
everybody in the parish to the church-wedding. 
The family should gather here for breakfast be- 
fore the ceremony. Hebe can say ‘good-by’ 
in the church porch.”’ 

“Tt will be just as simple to have the breakfast 
after the wedding. Of course, only near relatives 
on both sides can be invited to it. I want to 
give Hebe her trousseau, and she must be in full 
dress.’”? Mrs. Molly Pembroke spoke with quiet 
decision. 

‘“‘Mr. Russell would prefer it, I suppose,’ said 
Mrs. Pembroke, glancing from her husband to 
her sister-in-law. 

“It wouldn’t do to have it otherwise. His 
people have to be invited, and I want everything 
done, so far as possible, precisely as if the wed- 
ding took place in town. Hebe will have to give 
a reception in her own home, and I prefer her to 
have her dress from us.”’ | 

“T understand, Molly,’? Mr. Pembroke said, 
slowly. ‘‘You know more about these matters 
than we do. I only stipulate that no slight will 
be offered to my people here. They all love 
Hebe, and will want to sce her married.” 

‘They can do all they please to make the 
church beautiful for the ceremony.” 

“They dressed it with flowers when her sis- 
ters were married. They don’t expect a recep- 
tion here. They all know the restrictions.”’ 

* Hebe, what do vou think ?”” asked her aunt. 

“Oh, for my part, I should like to be in full 
dress. I have often imagined myself as a bride, 
and I should like to ask everyone to a reception 
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here. It is not what they eat, it is how they feel 
about being left out. I have heard the subject 
thoroughly gone over at school. Distinctions 
hurt, and, as father says, I know everybody in 
the place. The only friends I have are here, 
Would it cost so very much more to entertain 
them on one occasion? If Aunt Molley gives 
me my trousseau, surely, father, you can afford 
the expense of a general reception. The rooms 
are large enough ; a little crowding is enjoyable 
at a feast.’ 

Mrs. Pembroke flushed with pride in Hebe's 
beauty as she impulsively expressed her wish : 

‘Father, let Hebe have the reception. She is 
the only one now to please.”’ 

Mr. Pembroke glanced at the three faces 
eagerly studying his. He began to laugh, and 
drew Hebe’s head to his shoulder. 

“You never expect me to refuse you anything. 
Well, carry out your own desires. Of course, 
dear, you will be moderate——”’ 

“Oh, yes! Aunt Molly and mother will con- 
sult with me. We won’t do anything foolish ; 
but—oh, how happy you make me! Now, no 
one can feel slighted. Everything will be bright 
and satisfactory. I will go and write my letter 
at once.” 

She ran off to her own room to let her joy 
show itself in her first letter to Russell. 


Cuapter V. 

AFTER leaving the train Russell strolled toward 
Fifth Avenue, enjoyed a long walk in the Park, 
and finally proceeded homeward. The house 
which he occupied with his family of brothers 
and sisters had been left to them by their parents. 
and except in the matter of furniture, remained 
very much as originally constructed and arranged. 
It was wide and roomy, old-fashioned to excess, 
and extremely comfortable. In the long parlor, 
which opened into a square dining-room, Russell 
found his sisters. 

He was warmly welcomed, and overwhelmed 
with questions. 

“Why didn’t you come to us?” asked Dor- 
othy ; a tall, slight brunette, as pretty as her 
name. She resembled her brother, and being 
several years younger, was regarded as his special 
pet. 

“T did think of it; in fact, I had concluded 
to join you.” 

There was a pause. Adelaide Russell was 
looking straight in her brother's face ; Dorothy 
was idly twisting her rings, and his eldest sister, 
Anne, glanced up from her knitting, a motion 
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that was indicative of extreme interest in what 
was being said. 

‘What happened ?”’ asked Dorothy. 

“The unexpected, as usual.’’ 

“Oh, Malecolm—you’re engaged !’’ 

‘¢ Yes,” 

‘Oh, tell us all about her !’’ cried Adelaide, 
rising and grasping her brother’s hands. ‘‘ Let 
me congratulate you.’’? She kissed him, and 
then, resting her hands on his shoulders, gazed 
in his eyes. ‘‘Is the wedding to be soon?’ 

‘Yes; without any delay.’’ The three women 
grew excited. ‘You must all get ready to come 
with me. I will know all the particulars as soon 
as Mrs. Pembroke returns to the city.” 

‘‘Now, tell us,’’ said Anne, decidedly ; ‘‘ are 
you thinking of bringing her here ?”’ 

‘That is one of the points that I want to con- 
sult vou all about.”’ 

‘©Qh, do describe her, and tell us her name. 


Do we know her? What has Mrs. Pembroke to. 


do with it?’ inquired Dorothy, who was quite 
breathless with interest and curiosity. 

‘‘She is Mrs. Pembroke’s niece, Hebe.’’ 

‘Hebe Pembroke! Why, I thought she was 
a little schoolgirl !”’ 

‘“She was once,’’ said Malcolm, quietly. 
“Wait till you all see her. I know you will 
like her; and it is important to decide at once 
whether to come here for the present, or go toa 
hotel or take a house.”’ 

“Wait till John and Ernest come home,”’ 
suggested Anne. ‘‘ We had better all agree on 
the subject.’ 

Dorothy put her arms around Malcolm’s neck. 

‘«Tg she very pretty, Malcolm ?”’ 

‘©To me, yes,’’ he said, slowly. 

“ Pair 2” 

“Yes: very fair.” 

“ And tall ?”’ 

“‘ Decidedly. 
size.”’ 

‘‘ We'll have a gay winter,’’ said Adelaide. 

“Jolly !? agreed Malcolm ; ‘‘ Hebe is full of 
fun and likes to dance.’’ 

‘¢Oh, isn’t that glorious !’ cried Dorothy. 

‘Tt is so,’ said Malcolm. ‘‘ Now, think up 
all the nice things possible, and don’t lose any 
time in getting ready for the wedding.”’ 

He went off to his own room, and for some 
minutes there was a thoughtful silence between 
his sisters. 

‘* Well, T hope John and Ernest will be home 
for dinner!’ cried Anne. ‘If Malcolm is to 
bring his bride here, we will have to overhaul the 
house.” 


Tall and slight; about your 
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‘Qh, please, Anne, don’t propose that. Why 
not have mother’s rooms refurnished for them? 
They could amuse themselves selecting new 
things after they get home.” 

‘‘Of course,’’ said Dorothy. ‘‘ We'll have all 
we can do to get our dresses made. I wonder 
how it all came about, anyhow?” 

‘‘What nonsense! The wonder is that Mal- 
colm has remained unengaged so long,” said 
Adelaide. 

‘‘He isn’t very susceptible,’ said Dorothy. 
‘‘T suppose when we see Hebe we'll understand 
it. She must be very charming.”’ 

“(As if anyone can explain sudden engage- 
ments !”’ cried Adelaide. ‘‘ The thing happens, 
and that is all that outsiders ever find out.” 

‘Well, it is only reasonable to assume that 
they are desperately in love, particularly when 
they are to be married at once.”’ 

“‘!’m sure I hope they are!’ said Anne. 
“‘T am just as glad as I can be that Malcolm is 
going to marry a nice girl that he likes for her- 
self, and settle down to a domestic life. He vill 
set John and Ernest a good example.” 

“If I were you, girls, I would not broach the 
subject until after dinner. John always comes in 
so tired and cranky ; if he should be in one of 
his moods, he might object to having a bride in 
the house with us.’’ 

‘‘He can’t!’ interrupted Dorothy. ‘“Mal- 
colm has a perfect right to bring his bride 
here !”’ 

“Yes; but if John wanted to be ugly, Mal- 
colm wouldn’t risk letting her be made uncom- 
fortable,’’ Adelaide persisted. ‘‘ Better get John 
into a good humor before you suggest new situa- 
tions.’’ 

‘* Addie is right,’’ said Anne. ‘Let Maleolm 
take his own time to tell the news.” 

‘‘ Suppose we think out our dresses and pres- 
ents,’? cried Dorothy. ‘‘ That will be the nicest 
kind of entertainment. I am going to enjoy 
Malcolm’s marriage from this minute. Of course 
we must write to Miss Pembroke at once. What 
a shower of letters! Imagine John’s! [ shall 
ask to see it some day.”’ 

“Wait until you are sure of its existence,” 
laughed Addie. ‘It will bea marvel of grandil- 
oquence.”’ 

‘So long as it doesn’t make her break the en- 
gagement, it will be all right,’’ said Anne, quiz- 
zically. 

‘‘She will certainly be deeply impressed with 
the importance of the Russell family.” é 

‘Oh, well, Ernest makes a capital balance, 
said Dorothy. ‘‘The chief thing will be to make 
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her satisfied, and she will gradually grow accus- 
tomed to us—foibles, faults and all.”’ 

‘How comical!’ exclaimed Addie. ‘‘ Why 
not dwell upon our virtues? We are not prepar- 
ing to accommodate ourselves to her failings. 
We are thinking of her as being lovable and 
capable of returning affection.’’ 

“Oh, yes, but even angels have to be toler- 
ant.” , 

“Tt takes an angel to be tolerant,’’ said Anne. 
“T've often wondered how we would impress an 
utter stranger. ’’ 

“Now you may be able to have your curiosity 
gratified,” said Dorothy. 

“Not a bit of it,’ cried Addie. ‘‘ Young Mrs. 
Russell will keep her real opinions to herself.”’ 

“She will be sensible if she does,’’ replied 
Dorothy. ‘‘I am sure she will tell Malcolm 
what she thinks, and he will manage to let us 
hear her opinions. ”’ 

“Not if they are disagreeable and he is wise,”’ 
said Anne. ‘‘ Weshall be sensible also. Let us 
suspend judgment and refrain from adverse 
criticism, at least until we learn something of her 
disposition and ideas. Suppose she comes here, 
fancy what an ordeal for her !”’ 

“That is true,’’ said Dorothy. 
not be natural.’” 

“Then she shouldn’t come here,’’ said Addie. 

“Better tell Malcolm what you think,’’ said 
Anne; “TI certainly will. He can settle the 
question then with her.’? 

“Why, yes; they might better go to house- 
keeping at once; then, if there are misunder- 
standings, we will at least be clear of causing 
them,” said Anne. 

The sound of doors being opened and closed 
was followed by that of heavy steps ascending the 
stairs, The sisters ceased talking and awaited 
the appearance of the men of the family. It was 
some time before they were visible. Dinner was 
announced and delayed. It was quite clear that 
Malcom had immediately taken his brothers 
into his confidence, and that the subject was 
being discussed at length between them. 

“Oh, I hope John won’t object,’’ cried 
Dorothy, who was growing impatient and anxious. 
“If he has his obstinate cap on, they may sit 
there all night? 

“Then the dinner will be ruined !’ exclaimed 
Anne. “Why didn’t Malcolm exercise more 
tact? It’s a dinner that John likes, too. If 
Malcolm had only waited until John had enjoyed 
itand had his wine !”” 

“Mercy, Anne! Why didn’t you give Mal- 
colma hint? He was so perfectly good-natured, 
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he would have taken it. Now, the dear knows 
what will happen.” 

‘‘Hush ! here they are !’’ whispered Addie. 

Malcolm came down with a rush, swung 
Dorothy round in a quick waltz and put her in 
her chair at the dinner table. 

‘Tt is all right?’ she said under her breath. 

“Tt had to be!’ he replied quickly. “7 
tell you later.”’ 

Mr. John Russell now entered and took his 
seat at the head of the table as if in the presence 
of an admiring audience. He was tall, stout and 
perfectly dressed, fair and florid, with large, 
aquiline features and deep-set gray eyes. He 
was followed by his brother Ernest, the popular 
member of the family. He was slight, of medium 
height, with a beautiful boyish face and a joyous 
manner. Ernest gave Addie an expressive glance 
as he sat down, and dinner proceeded as usual. 

Every member of the family had enjoyed a 
vacation, and there was so much to tell and de- 
scribe that Malcolm’s affair was momentarily for- 
gotten, and trifles occupied the general attention. 

It was quite late in the evening when Malcolm 
found an opportunity to acquaint his sisters with 
what had been said during his interview with his 
brothers. 

‘‘We nearly came to a quarrel,’? he said, 
earnestly. ‘John wanted to insist upon my 
postponing my marriage until next spring.”’ 

“ But why ?”’ exclaimed Anne. 

“That is precisely what I remarked. The 
man was quite incomprehensible. I told him 
that I had never drawn my income since I 
came of age, consequently I must have a com- 
fortable balance to my credit. If he objected 
to my bringing my wife here I could afford to 
buy a house and start for myself. That propo- 
sition brought him to his senses. He evidently 
did not want me to draw any large amount out 
of the concern. On my agreeing to live here 
for the present, he consented to attend the wed- 
ding and receive us as a brother should.’’ 

‘* How curious !’" said Addie. ‘‘ Did he object 
to your marrying Miss Pembroke ?”’ 

‘‘T don’t think that was his point. He seemed 
to dislike the idea of any extra expense being 
undertaken within six months. You see he has 
managed the money matters all along, and he 
does not want any meddling on my part. I don’t 
want to interfere with his schemes, but I have a 
perfect right to the whole of my income, and I 
intend to use it.”’ 

‘He is very arbitrary,’’ said Anne. “T won- 
der if he draws his own income? We girls have 
never been allowed to spend ours ; it is not that 
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we need it so much, but I for one should like to 
know what he does with all the surplus.”’ 

‘* Better ask him,’’ said Dorothy. ‘‘ Ernest 
says that he is always making new investments, 
and some time we shall all be wealthy.”’ 

“Til tell you what it is, Malcolm,’’ said 
Addie, ‘‘if you succeed in getting your full in- 
come, I am going to claim mine. Iam of age, 
I have aright to it; and as for dragging along 
my engagement until Will’s income equals mine, 
the theory is- well enough, but the practice is 
simply out of the question.” 

“John has no authority to demand any such 
sacrifice from you and Will,’’ said Malcolm. 
‘‘Tell him you are going to get married, and 
begin your preparations.’’ 

“‘T wish you would, Addie,’ cried Dorothy. 
“We might better enjoy what we have than wait 
for John’s big dividends. If we leave our extra 
money with him he will never tire of increasing 
it, and we shall all die rich and single.”’ 
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‘If we could only get him to marry,’ laughed 
Anne. ‘‘ Then we could follow suit. He would 
become very sympathetic. How strange it must 
be to live all alone, absorbed in one’s wealth, and 
then have to bequeath it to charities! There 
was Miss Stewart, who died last week; she left 
several millions.”’ 

‘“What else could she do?’ said Dorothy. 
“‘She couldn’t take her stocks and bonds and 
real estate with her.’’ 

‘Nor her orchids,’’ said Addie. 

“She wouldn’t give me five dollars for the 
Christmas tree at the Mission,’ said Anne. “I 
would have had the fun of spending if I had 
been in her place.’’ 

‘‘And giving,’’ said Malcolm. ‘‘ Well, Jobn 
can speculate with his own money and hoard his 
gains ; I am going to get the benefit out of my 
share now. Come, girls, what are you going to 
wear? Shall I shop with you?” 

The idea was pronounced to be “jolly.” 


(To be continued. ) 
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By CLINTON SCOLLARD, 


Tue lone heart-watch is long 
For him who, gladsome-wise, 
Came, on his lips a song, 
And laughter in his eyes. 


He passed from out our ken 
Just a3 the red sun’s rim 
Dipped from the sight of men, 

And left the sad earth dim. 


We quaver forth our call 

Down the blue depths of sky ; 
He answers not at all 

IIowe’er so far we cry. 


Unto the roaming bird, 
And to the wandering wind, 
We put the questioning word ; 
No trace of him we find. 


In vain our sorrowing ! 
In vain our quest !—and yet, 
What says the mother Spring 
That brings the violet ? 


May she not know where lies 
The path he foots this hour, 

Who gives his heavenly eyes 
Unto her firstling flower? 


List ! for her lip responds: 
Rejoice ! O soul, rejoice ! 
In leaves and reeds and fronds 
We hear his vernal voice. 


At last we are aware 
Our pain hath lost its sting, 
For he hath dwelling fair 
Within the house of Spring. 


[tee 
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By Mrs. LAunT THOoMpson, 


Easton has long been out of fashion as a sea- 
port; it may, indeed, be said with truth that of 
all the minor seaports on the Massachusetts coast 
it is the most thoroughly forgotten. But thirty 
years ago this was not the case. Easton had then 
its own trading ships, and one of them, the good 
ship Blue Jay (from Easton to Smyrna, and vice 
versa), was at anchor in Easton harbor one fine 
day in the autumn of 1866. The Blue Jay was, 
though not exactly on the wing, yet ready for 
departure before many days should have passed. 
She was a fine, though not a large, ship, without 
a flaw from stem to stern, and was bright with 
paint and varnish, and as clean as scrubbing 
and holystoning and brass polishing could make 
her. Captain Way and Mr. Eton, the first mate, 
surveyed the vessel with a satisfaction which was 
in no degree diminished by the five voyages they 
had made in her. They had finished their daily 
visit of inspection, and were now sitting on the 
deck, enjoying their cigars and the thought that 
they need not put to sea just yet. Most of the 
crew were absent, but ‘‘ the boy,’’ a youth of some 
fourteen summers, named Samuel, who was 
practically steward, was hanging over the bow, 
and whistling softly. He had just been ordered 
out of earshot by the captain, and, as he whistled, 
his glance swept the harbor, as if he had a special 
object in view. 

‘Well, sir,’? resumed the mate—‘‘ well, sir, 
as T was sayin’, he’s been round several times 
about that cargo.’’ 

“It’s a cargo I don’t like to carry, and he 
knows it,” interrupted the captain. 

“Just so, sir. But he says he’d like to talk 
it over with you. There’s some p’ints, he says, he 
hasn’t set forward as clear as he’d like, and then 
there’s this p’int that really is new. He ae 

“By Jiminy !’ exclaimed the boy at this 
juncture, and getting down as nimbly as a cat 
from his post, he rushed along the deck until he 
Was within a yard of the two men, brought him- 
self up neatly, in full sail, as it were, and stood 
with his hat in his hand, and so evident an ap- 
peal in his face, that the captain nodded kindly, 
and said : “Well, Sam ?” 

“He's back ag’in, sir!’ exclaimed the boy, 
grinning from ear to ear. 

“Who's back ag’in?”’ answered the mate, se- 
verely, ‘Put a name to folks, boy, when you 
speak to the captain.” 
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‘* Beg pardon, sir; yes, sir. Mr. McMurden’s 
here ag’in !’’ 

“You must be mistaken, Sam,’’ replied the 
captain. ‘‘ He was here early this morning.’’ 

“Yes, sir. But here he is.’’ 

As the boy hurried away to let down the lad- 
der, a comical glance passed between the two 
superiors. 

‘‘Well, sir, we’re off on Thursday, bride or 
no bride,’’ said the captain, firmly. 

“Tt?ll about kill him,’’ answered the mate, 
with a grin, as he moved to the side of the vessel. 
The boy was already there, and was watching a 
small boat which was rapidly approaching the 
ship. It was rowed by a negro, and a lank man 
in a linen duster was sitting in the stern. A 
trim, compact, white-haired little man occupied 
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the other vacant seat. 
giggled irrepressibly. 

‘“*Gran’ther Bent’s comin’, 
mured to himself. 

The man in the duster climbed the ladder rap- 
idly, if awkwardly. The captain nodded to him 
without speaking ; the mate looked on with an 
impartial smile. 

“Any news for me? Any letters ? 
newcomer, with nervous haste. 

“No, sir,’’ replied the captain. ‘I’ve told 
you already, you know, that your letters go to 
your boarding-house or to the association rooms. 
They don’t come here.”’ 

“T thought something special, perhaps y. 
murmured the other. 

‘* Nothing at all has come,’’ broke in the mate. 
‘“‘How are you this morning, Mr. Bent?’ he 
continued, giving Gran’ther Bent his hand. 

“Well, sir, I’m pretty comfortable,”’ said the 
old man, with twinkling eyes. 
she’s a good deal to the association rooms these 
days, and I met Mr. McMurden there, so I 
thought I guessed ’d come along with him. I 
guess Ican go back along of you, Way, later, 
can’t I?’ he added, looking at the captain. 

‘Yes, sir! and welcome,’’ answered the cap- 
tain, heartily. ‘‘Takea seat, sir. Have a cigar?’ 

‘* He’s gone below to sec if things is in order !”’ 
burst forth the boy in irresistible excitement, as 
Mr. McMurden disappeared down the cabin 
steps. 

“Well ! if he ain’t the boniest and the knuck- 
liest and the yallerest man that ever was !’’ so- 
liloquized Gran’ ther Bent, as he looked after the 
receding figure with some contempt. 

‘¢He ain’t handsome, and that’s a fact,’’ ac- 
quiesced the mate, with a grin. 

‘Samuel, go to the cook’s galley !’ com- 
manded the captain, who saw that the youth was 
listening with greedy ears. 

The boy obeyed, and the three men when they 
were left alone, exchanged glances and laughed. 
Gran’ ther Bent leaned forward, with his hand on 
the captain’s knee. 

‘He ain’t got no answer!’ he exclaimed. 
“He can’t have none! Them women up to the 
association rooms is about sick of the sight of 
him, and them other two from Maine that’s felt 
a call to be missionaries’ wives the last ten years 
or 80, give up the minute they laid eyes on him. 
They’ ve gone back in the airly train this mornin’, 
Ef he’s asked Luella—Luclla keeps the books, 
you know—well, ef he’s asked her once, he’s 
asked her a dozen times, but she won’t hear to 
it.”’ 


At sight of him the boy 
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‘*Well,”’ said the captain, slowly and impar- 
tially, ‘‘ Luella could do better, and that’sa fact. 
Feel yourself quite well, Mr. McMurden?’ he 
continued as that gentleman approached him. 

“Is the Blue Jay really off on Thursday, cap- 
tain ?’’ inquired Mr. McMurden, anxiously. 

‘* Yes, sir,’? replied the captain, with appar- 
ently unnecessary decision, as he threw away the 
remains of his cigar, rose and stretched himsclf. 
‘“Time and tide wait forno man, Mr. McMurden, 
and go on Thursday we must.”’ 

‘You've laid in the—hm—provisions? pro- 
visions—hm—cnough ?”’ returned Mr. MeMur- 
den. 

“Well, I calculate we have, sir,” replicd the 
captain, coldly. ‘It ain’t the first.v’y'ge I’ve 
made from Easton to Smyrna, and I hope it 
won't be the last. As to provisions, one person 
more or less.won’t make much difference.” 

While he spoke, Mr. McMurden, as if he felt 
Gran’ther Bent’s satirical eye upon him, was 
edging himself toward the side of the ship. 

“Just so, just so,’’ he murmured, nervously. 
“Well, I guess I’d better be going ; I guess I 
might find a letter.’”’ 

When he had gone and the boat was out of ear- 
shot, the three men burst into a roar of laughter. 
“Ie won’t go Thursday,’ said the mate. 

“He’s got to,’’ returned the captain. ‘“‘THe's 
the only missionary they’ ve got out in that part 
of Araby, and the one that took his place couldn't 
stay more’n four months anyhow.” 

“Well, sir, he’s tried it three times a’ ready,” 
answered the mate. 

‘‘That’s so,”” acquiesced Gran’ther Bent, with 
achuckle. ‘But this time he’s bound to fetch 
it, sure. Why, sir, he—he upand told the com- 
mittee yesterday that he wa’n’t goin’ to stand it 
nohow out there any more ’thout he had a wife. 
I hev’ heerd,’’ continued Gran’ther, glancing 
keenly at the captain and mate, ‘that out there 
in Araby men hez ez many wives ez they ary 
please, an’ I s’pose it did seem hard to him 
’thout nary one, an’ folks alongside of him 
with thirty or forty apiece.” 

‘*Not Christian men, sir,”’ 
w ne some severity. 

“Just so, just so,” replied Gran’ther. “But 
there he’s got them Arabyns all round him, and 
nary a Christian man, he Says, nigher’ n fifty 
miles, an’ he says ” 

“Mind my words, he won't git nobody,” 
broke in the mate. 

‘Well, I don’t know,”’ said the captain, impar- 
tially. ‘‘He’s missed it three times, and there’s an 
old saying, ‘Three times and out,’ you know.” 
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The object of these comments was meanwhile 
nearing the shore. When the wharf was reached 
he scrambled hastily and ungracefully out of the 
boat, paid the negro with so careful a calculation 
of distance and time as to provoke a shower of 
profanity, and hurried away in the direction of 
the association rooms. 

He was a tall, lank, ungainly person, knock- 
kneed and shambling in his gait, but with nothing 
remarkable about him except his awkwardness 
and ugliness, which were excessive. His long, 
nidgv, furrowed, lantern-jawed face was of an un- 
healthy yellow paleness ; his eyes were small and 
dull, his sparse beard grizzled and unkempt, his 
noseand sunken mouthand uneven teeth, all ugly. 
Acertain air of plodding fidelity, of uncomplain- 
ing patience, alone redeemed this singularly repul- 
siveexterior, Mr. MeMurden’s appearance caused 
much laughter among the natives in the faraway 
Syrian mission where his lot was cast, but as he 
had never been able to master the language 
spoken by his catechumens, he did not in the 
last understand the epithets the small brown 
creatures shouted after him with roars of laughter. 

Although it was late in September the day was 
warm, and as he walked he wiped the perspira- 
tion from his anxious face. The missionary 
tooms were at the top of a high warehouse at the 
other end of Easton, and he had already climbed 
the steep staircase four times and was very tired. 
He faced the ascent unflinchingly, however, and 
ina few moments jingled the cracked bell. 

The door was instantly opened by a large, 
plain, kindly-looking woman, who made way for 
him to enter. : 

‘Is there any—any—letter for me, Mrs. Bas- 
som?” murmured Mr. MceMurden, anxiously. 

“Well, no, sir, there ain’t,’? said Mrs. Bas- 
som, with a certain kind of reluctance. ‘I’m 
teal sorry, Mr. MeMurden, but there ain’t.”’ 

“Perhaps the next mail might bring one,” 
answered Mr. McMurden with nervous hopeful- 
ness as he glanced at the clock. 

“The mail is in this half-hour,’’ responded 
Mrs, Bassom. ‘‘Luella went out and got it, 
but there wasn’t nothin’ but some circulars of 
missionary papers and a package of tracts. 
Don’t look at that clock, Mr. MeMurden, it’s 
three quarters of an hour slow.”? 

‘Dear me, dear me !’’ answered the poor man, 
witha sigh. “The Blue Jay’s off on Thursday ; 
did you know it, Mrs. Bassom ?” 

“Well, it always was her day, and Captain 
Way is right in keepin’ to it,’? returned Mrs. 
Bassom, in a soothing voice. 

She was arranging and putting away some 
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work as she spoke, and was evidently anxious to 
cut the colloquy short, but was too kind to do 
so. There was something so sympathetic in her 
bearing that it invariably inspired confidence. 
Mr. McMurden edged closer to the table at 
which she sat. 

“ Mrs, Bassom, I can’t go back there alone !” 
he burst forth. 

“Well, sir, it must be lonely, to be sure,” 
responded Mrs. Bassom, compassionately, rap- 
idly winding some yarn as she spoke. ‘‘ But 
there’s a blessing in missionary work, Mr. Mc- 
Murden, and that ought to be a comfort to vou 
when you feel lonely and discouraged.”’ 

“* Haven’ t—vou—heard of any more candi- 
dates, Mrs. Bassom ?’’ replied Mr. MeMurden, 
in pleading tones. 

‘No sir, since them two that come from 
Maine and Vermont give up and said they didn’t 
feel they had a call no longer, we ’aint had no 
one come to offer themselves for the work.”’ 

‘*Mrs. Bassom !’ said a loud, clear voice, as 
a young woman entered abruptly from an inner 
room, ‘‘ I’ve sorted an’ packed them things, an’ 
there ain’t anybody else goin’ to come any more 
to-day, anyway. I'd be real obliged if you’d let me 
off this afternoon. Mother ain’t quite strong yet, 
and I’d like to go home and get supper for her.”’ 

“To be sure, Luella; to be sure,’? answered 
Mrs. Bassom. ‘‘T can stay alone just as well 
as not.”’ 

‘Well, I guess Pll put on my things, then,” 
returned Luella, retreating into the inner room. 

Luella, though she was thirty-two years old, 
was still the youngest woman employed in the 
association rooms, and was a buxom, easy, 
wholesome-looking being. Mr. McMurden looked 
after her with admiration. _ 

“T guess I'll walk along with Sister Luella; 
she might feel a call to change her mind,’’ he 
said, looking at Mrs. Bassom tentatively. 

‘*No, sir!’ replied a voice behind him, which 
was so sharp that it made him jump, as Luella 
issued from the inner door and approached the 
table at which Mrs. Bassom sat. ‘‘I may just 
as well speak right out before Mrs. Bassom,’’ she 
continued. ‘‘ You ain’t bin any too particular 
yourself, Mr. McMurden. I don’t feel any call 
to change my mind, an’ I don’t feel any call to 
go out to Araby, an’ I don’t feel any call to 
marry you, an’ I’ve told you so a’ready ever so 
many times. Jf you was the last man, an’ the 
only man in the hull world, an’ I had to die 
right off ‘if I didn’t take you, I wouldn't ; so, 
now, there !’ and exit Luella, shutting the door 
behind her with crisp decision. 
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Mr. McMurden stood motionless where she 
had left him. 

“Well, I hope the Lord will provide,’’ he 
sighed. 

‘*T guess it’s pretty clear the Lord ain’t goin’ 
to provide Luella,’’ responded Mrs. Bassom, for 
once sarcastic. ‘‘It’s gittin’ pretty late, Mr. 
McMurden,’’ she added, kindly, ‘‘an’ if you 
don’t mind, I’d like to lock up now.”’ 

The next day was Wednesday, and Mr. Mc- 
Murden passed the early morning hours in fruit- 
less journeys between the ship and the associ- 
ation rooms. When he appeared at the latter 
place for the third time, Mrs. Bassom had good 
news for him. A letter had been received from 
Hoar’s Beach, a small fishing village on the north 
coast, saying that a candidate who felt a call 
to be a missionary’s wife was coming to Easton 
by the first train. 

Greatly pleased, Mr. McMurden returned to 
the ship to announce the good news, and Mrs. 
Bassom and the other women were talking of his 
matrimonial prospects, when the candidate ar- 
rived quite unexpectedly. She was a small, 
slender, compact little woman, of thirty-eight 
or more, exquisitely neat and trim, though 
threadbare, in her attire. It was evident that 
she must once have been very pretty. 

‘Why, Beth Latham! is that you?’ ex- 
claimed Mrs. Bassom. 

Beth blushed like a young girl. 

‘Yes, it’s me, Mis’ Bassom,’’ she answered, 
in a low voice and looking down. ‘I s’p'oxe 
yow re kind of surprised, but I can’t help it. I 
can’t believe it myself sometimes, but it seems 
as if I should just die if I didn’t git away from 
that shoe-binding. All my folks is gone, too, 
an’ I held up for Lem’s sake as long as I could. 
But it’s all over now, an’ I’m jest worn out. I 
did feel as if Teouldi’t stand it noway. An’ 
when the letter from the association was read 
out in meetin’ last vear it seemed as if it might 
be a call for me, Pda sight rather go out to 
the heathen without bein’ married, Mis’ Bassom, 
but if there ain’t any other way 

Beth stopped, she would not have shown emo- 
tion for the world, but ler tears were choking 
her, and she felt tired and forlorn. 

“Ty be sure, Beth. to be sure! You've had 
a hard time of it, I know, answered Mrs. Bas- 
You step right into the 
waiti room across the hall Tve got my tea, 
and a bite of something to cat, set out there, 
You need some hot tea and something to eat, 
child. Come right along 1° 

The tea and crullers and cold meat and bread 


som, seothingly. 
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and butter which were set out on a packing case 
in the waiting room, revived and refreshed both 
women, and when the impromptu meal was fin- 
ished and cleared away, and Beth had removed 
the dust and stains of travel and looked as spot- 
lessly neat and trim as a small brown bird, the 
kindly woman gave her some easy knitting to 
do and bade her sit down in the one rocking 
chair and rest a little. ‘He won’t be back for 
nigh on four hours or more,’’ she said, ‘‘so 
you’ ve no need to worry.”’ 

Left to herself, Beth knitted a few minutes; 
then she leaned her head back and fell asleep. 
Meanwhile, Mrs. Bassom listened to what she in 
the depth of her own heart termed the ‘“ clack” 
of the association, and wondered over and over 
again ‘‘ how Beth could doit.’ Mrs. Bassom her- 
self came from Hoar’s Beach, a place celebrated 
on the Massachusetts coast for its handsome 
men. Though she had not seen her native vil- 
lage for many years, she recalled many of these 
men, and as each one rose in her memory, tall, 
straight, blue-eyed and golden-haired, very vi- 
kings in aspect, she wondered more and more— 
Lem Baker, Beth’s betrothed, had been among 
the handsomest. To be sure, he had heen for 
more than eight years in his frozen grave at the 
far north, for he had belonged to an ill-fated 
Arctic expedition ; and Beth had almost died of 
grief. ‘‘ How ever can Beth bring herself to it?” 
soliloquized Mrs. Bassom for the twentieth time, 
when suddenly the door opened and the mission- 
ary appeared again. On this occasion no one— 
not even the warlike Luella—had gone home; 
all the women were waiting for the dénouement 
with no little curiosity. But Mrs. Bassom was 
too kindly and gentle-hearted a human being to 
allow the first interview to take place in the 
presence of such an audience, and she stepped 
across the hall, saw that Beth was_ knitting 
quietly, called the missionary, showed him in, and 
with a ‘Let me make you acquainted with the 
Rev. Mr. MeMurden—Miss Elizabeth Latham,” 
she quietly shut the door and returned to the 
society. 

Beth had started up from the chair, blushing 
deeply, and tightly grasping the bag which hung 
on her arm. Mr. MeMurden spoke first. 

“You feel yourself called to the missionary 
work, Miss Latham?’ he said. ‘T'm glad to 
hear it. Have vou had experience in teaching? 
We've got a good station and a good house for the 
missionary and his wife. T’ve been looking out 
fora helpmeet for quite a while. Your health’s 
good, T hope 2?” 

“Yes, sir, my health’s pretty good. I was 
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“¢ CAN—I—SEE—THE LADY I HAVE MARRIED?’ HE SAID, TIMIDLY.?? 


sick for a spell in the spring, but I’m some better 
now,” murmured Beth, almost inaudibly, twist- 
Ing her well-mended cotton gloves in her toilworn 
hands, 

“Tm pleased to hear it. You brought’ your 
things along, Miss Latham, I hope?” 

“Yes, sir, I left them up to the depot.”’ 

“Well, there’ll be time to get your things to- 
morrow morning, I expect. The Blue Jay don’t 
leave before six o’clock. I’m sure we will get 
along very well, Miss Latham, now we've got a 
little acquainted.” 

“Yes, sir,”’ faltered Beth. 

Ata movement he made, as if he were going 
to shake hands with her, Beth murmured quickly 
and very respectfully : 

“Excuse me a moment.”? 

“Certainly, dear sister ; you will want to speak 


sa Mrs. Bassom, I presume? I will wait 
ere,”? 


Before he had finished his sentence Beth had 
closed the door noiselessly and disappeared. 

Left to himself, Mr. MeMurden walked to the 
window and stood there. He was planning to be 
married early the next morning. That would 
give them time to see some patrons of the mission 
before they sailed. There were purchases, too, 
to be made for the school. In short, he had so 
much to think of that he forgot to be impatient 
for the return of his future helpmate, and he had 
been so long watching, but without secing, the 
red sunset behind the tall chimneys opposite, and 
the swallows which were circling about them, 
that the red had faded to gray while he still stood 
absorbed in mental calculations. Suddenly, 
with a start, he recollected that it was very late 
and almost dark, and he stepped across the hall 
to the committee rooms. The gas had been lit 
there and the faces of the woman’s committee 
were turned eagerly toward him as he entered. 
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The expression of intense curiosity which was 
stamped on every countenance present changed 
to that of unbounded astonishment as he asked 
for ‘‘ Miss Latham.”’ 

‘*Beth !’ exclaimed Mrs. Bassom, forgetting 
formality. ‘‘She ain’t here and she ain’t been 
here.”’ 

‘When did she leave you?” said Mr. MeMur- 
den. 

“But she ain’t been here at all!’ exclaimed 
all the shrill voices together. 

“‘Are you quite sure?’ said the missionary, 
quite anxiously. ‘‘T had only spoken with her 
a minute or so when she asked to be excused, and 
I thought she had stepped in here. It must be 
as much as half an hour ago.”’ 

“It’s more than that, Mr. McMurden,’’ said 
Mrs. Bassom. ‘I showed you into the waiting 
room at aquarter before four, I remember look- 
ing at the clock because I was surprised that you 
had got back so soon. It’s past five now.”’ 

“Maybe she’s stepped up to the depot to see 
about her trunk,’’ ventured the missionary. 
“It’s likely, I think. We were speaking about 
her things, and she said that she had left them 
there. I think it’s likely she’s there.’’ 

‘So tis, so ’tis,’? said Mrs. Bassom. ‘‘It’s 
time to shut up the rooms now, but Beth don’t 
know of any place to go to, ’ceptin’ this, so I 
guess I'll stay and wait here. She mightn’t 
know what to do with her things nor where to go, 
if she found the Missionary Association rooms 
shut up. Tl wait, Mr. MeMurden.”’ 

“T'll step right along, then,’’ answered the 
missionary. 

When he had gone the gas was lighted and 
such of the women as had it took out their knit- 
ting. 

“Tm goin’ to see this thing through,’’ Mrs. 
Jennings had said, and every woman present had 
agreed with her. Mrs. Jennings was Gran’ ther 
Bent’s daughter and very like him in character. 

The evening drew on to six o’clock, half past 
six, quarter to seven! and still no return. At 
eight o’clock, just as they had turned down one 
of the gas jets and were all bonneted and shawled 
for departure, a step was heard on the stair, and 
Mr. MeMurden made his appearance, looking 
flustered and weary, 

“Vas Sister Latham come back ?’’ he said, 
nervously. 

But she had not come back, and with one ac- 
cord the lights were put out, the association rooms 
locked up and the company departed, wondering 
loudly as they went. More to comfort the anxious 
man than from any hope of her own, Mrs. Bas- 
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som suggested that Beth might be at her house, 
and thither the association and the missionary 
went together. 

But Beth was not there. Beth and her boxes 
and bundles were far away, rumbling along in 
the train for Hoar’s Beach, and Beth, with her 
small face pressed close to the car window, was 
gazing at the black night through her streaming 
tears, and murmuring, with the sense of a great 
deliverance upon her:. ‘‘Oh, Lem! Lem! I 
won’t never forgit you, Lem!’ The poor little 
woman was tired and hungry and poor and hope- 
less. But she felt as if she had found Lem again, 
after being long parted. 

The next morning a little letter which she had 
written and posted before her departure was re- 
ceived by Mrs. Bassom. It ran as follows: 


“Dear Mrs. Bascom: I’m goin’ right home. I 


hadn’t ought to have come. I haven't got a real call 
to missionary work. I hope the gentleman will forgive 
me. But I couldn’t do it, anyway in the world. Will 
you ask the ladies of the association to please to excuse 
me? Ill pay back the money for my ticket. a little at 
a time.—Yours with respect, © Exizapetit Latiay.” 


If this were not an absolutely true story, in 
which the writer has done nothing but faithfully 
transcribe events as related by one of the prin- 
cipal actors, it would be pleasant to represent our 
hero as indignantly disdaining matrimony and 
embracing celibacy with renewed ardor. But the 
truth must be told, ‘‘ not diminishing aught, nor 
setting down aught in malice.’’ And the truth 
is that when Beth’s letter was read to the Won- 
en’s Missionary Association, assembled for the 
purpose the next morning, when it was also read 
by the missionary himself, and an hour later laid 
before the committee board, Mr. MeMurden de- 
clared formally and distinctly that he would not 
return to his post without a wife. 

And yet it was Thursday! The Blue Jay was 
waiting. Everything was ready but the bride, 
and no bride had been found. The captain held 
firm to his purpose to sail at six o'clock, bride or 
no bride, the missionary held firm to his—not to 
sail at all without the long-sought helpmeet ; and 
so the morning hours wore away. oo 

But ‘‘it is a long lane which has no turning. 
The truth of this proverb and of that other 
quoted by the captain, ‘ Three times and out 
was about to be verified, for at two o’ clock a tele 


* gram arrived from a small manufacturing town 2 


the interior. A ‘candidate’? had been found 
and was coming by the last train, due at four 
o'clock. 

At three the boy, hanging in the rigging af 
the Blue Jay, and scanning the docks and harbor 
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with the eye ofa bird of prey, suddenly gave 
vent toa delighted chuckle. 

“He's a-comin’ |’ he shouted. ‘‘He’s got 
Minister Jackson aboard, but he ain’t got no 
bride.” 

In fact the little boat now neared the Blue Jay, 
and the missionary carefully helped Minister 
Jackson up the ladder and handed him a chair on 
the deck, Then he prepared to descend the 
ladder again. 

“Brother McMurden ! Brother McMurden !’’ 
called the old gentleman. 

The missionary halted in his descent, and 
looked upward. 

“This is a most extraordinary proceeding, my 
dear brother. Iam not accustomed to being on 
shipboard. Nothing—ah—would induce me to 
go to Smyrna, and I am told the ship starts in 
two hours. How do you know that—ah—the— 
hm—lady will arrive in time? Just wait a mo- 
ment,”’ 

But Mr. McMurden had already stepped into 
the rowboat, which at once cast off. His answer 
came distinctly enough to the ears of Minister 
Jackson. 

“There'll be the pilot boat to go back in,’’ he 
said, firmly. ‘‘ And I am not going back to the 
mission without a wife. I’m going now to the 
north depot to wait.’’ 

At four o’clock the last train from Fairville ar- 
rived, and a crowd of passengers was discharged 
upon the platform, but the anxious watcher could 
not distinguish any passenger who appeared to 
be waiting for him. At length, after being re- 
pulsed by several new arrivals, he descried at 
the very end of the long train, a tall, bony, 
angular woman, with her head wrapped up ina 
thick green vail. He approached her with a 
timidity and hesitation born of many deceptions. 

‘‘Are—you—the—lady that is coming from 
Fairville to—m—marry—me ?”’ he ventured. 

“Well, I guess I am, if you are the Rev- 
erend Eleazer McMurden,”’ replied a decided 
voice, ‘My name is Elmira Bangs.”’ 

The luggage was quickly found, and the en- 
gaged pair—if we may call them so—left the 
station, and proceeded to Jenck’s Wharf, where 
the ship’s boat was in waiting. There was 
no time for conversation. The boat was pulled 
as fast as possible to the ship. Captain Way 
stood waiting for them at the gangway. 

“Glad to see you, ma’am,” he said, as he 
helped the lady to step on the deck. ‘‘ Min- 
ster Jackson’s here, rather uneasy, but I tell 
him he can come back in the pilot boat, as well 
4s not. We've got to get under way right off.”’ 
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‘‘Where is the minister?’ said the bride, in 
a decided tone, which caused the boy to dance 
about in ecstacy. 

‘‘He’s right here in the cabin, if you will 
be so good as to step down,’’ answered the cap- 
tain. ‘‘ The witnesses are there, too. I’m sorry 
I can’t be one of ’em, but I must see to my 
ship. If you'll give your arm to your lady, 
Mr. McMurden, you'll find Minister Jackson and 
Gran’ther Bent below in the cabin. 

The bridal couple disappeared down the steep 
stairway, followed closely by Samuel. Meanwhile 
the Blue Jay sped out of the little harbor with the 
tug puffing beside her. In the cabin papers had 
been signed; then Minister Jackson began his 
prayer ; the brief ceremony followed, but brief as 
it was, it was not over when a sudden throb and 
halt showed that the engines of the tug had stop- 
ped fora moment. At the same instant the cap- 
tain’s voice uttered an order, and the Blue Jay 
trembled from stem to stern. ‘Cut it ez short ez 
you kin !’’ whispered Gran’ther Bent in the min- 
ister’s ear, and in a moment the ceremony was 
concluded, and minister, witnesses and bridal 
couple hurried up the steps to the deck. Gran’ ther 
Bent would never afterward confess that his fear 
of being left on board the ship and carried away to 
Smyrna had caused him to lose sight of the 
bride, but so it was. She was still unvailed, 
when he and the minister shook hands all around, 
and descended to the tug. 

Meanwhile the bride, leaning over the bul- 
warks, was gazing at the harbor. Mr. McMur- 
den cleared his throat twice and spoke. 

“‘Can—I—see—the lady I have married ?”’ he 
said, timidly. 

She faced about and slowly unwound the thick 
green vail. There seemed to be yards of it, and 
it took along time. At last she stood unvailed. 
She was a gaunt, plain, hard-featured woman of 
forty or more, at least. 

The missionary looked long at her. 

“Well, you ain’t much to look at!’ he ob- 
served, with a good-natured smile. 

The bride surveyed him with a fearless and 
impartial eye. 

‘*T guess there ain’t much to choose between 
us,’’ she answered, in a decided tone. 

Then they glanced down at the tug. But she 
had cast off and was moving shoreward, leaving 
a foamy track behind her. Already there was a 
wide rift of blue water between her and the ship. 

Above their heads the white sails swelled to 
the breeze; the Blue Jay was speeding scaward 
like a swift-winged bird. The voyage of the 
bride had begun. 


By MartHA McCuLLocH-WILLIAMS, 


Tr took philosophers some thousands of years 
to formulate a doctrine of the solidarity of so- 


ciety. Scripture was a long, long way before 
them. It declares unmistakably no man liveth 


or dieth unto himself. That is true in even a city’s 
crowded isolation, and still more true of the 
rural world from which everything is wrested in 
the sweat of the brow, where the forest is felled 
and turned to arable land, the harvest garnered, 
the houses built, solely by the stress of true and 
mighty muscle. 

Neighborly helping has another root—one to 
the full as strong as its primal necessity. Hu- 
manity is gregarious ; further, when normal it is 
strongly emulous. It is avid of the delight that 
waits on victory, the consequence 
of supremacy ; and revels in the 
wild joy of putting forth to the 
uttermost limit the strength of 
tough tendons and frames of steel. 
Witness football, tugs of war, 
’varsity boat races, even the scien- 
tific savagery of the prize ring. — 
Each and several, they have be- 
come largely tainted with commer- 
cialism ; notwithstanding, some- 
what of their first impulse remains 
to attest how excellent it is to 
have a giant’s strength, and how 
pleasurable to use it like a giant. 

So much by way of prologue 
—tedious, brief, perhaps, but nec- 
essary to be spoken before the curtain 
rises upon the feasts of Jabor. Homeric 
in detail, they have something older, 
more elemental than even Homer. Here is the 
oldest ¢lassie myth—Anteus struggling with the 
IIercules of need—and refreshed by each new 
contact with his mother, Earth. Yet, did you 
name Homer, Antieus, the classics, to these good 
men and true, they would most likely look at 
you askance, or maybe say one to another, 


setting the head aside: ‘‘Umph! What's that 
feller drivin’ at ? Looks like a white man, but 
must be one o’ them furreign peddlers er sech. 
Never knowed nobody named Antees in these 
parts, though old man Homer did useter keep 
the post office at Court House fifteen years er 
sech matter back.’’ 

Notwithstanding, they are not dullards—these 
good men. It is merely that they have the edu- 
cation of action rather than that of books. They 
are wise in the unwrit ways of wind and weather. 
They know not Euclid—have never heard of the 
differential calculus ; yet demonstrate many an 
abstruse problem of weight and mass, of resist- 
ance and gravity, upon occasions such as this of 
Major Carter’s logrolling. The 
major is something more—and 
something very much better— 
than merely the neighborhood's 
great man. A mighty good neigh- 
bor, in sickness, in health, in fat 
years or lean, all those about him 
with one voice proclaim. What 
wonder, then, that fifty stout fel- 
lows have come rejoicingly to give 
him a day’s service in the big 
new ground! Last fall it stood 
thick with tall timber; to-day, 
though it is barely March, there 
remains but a thin line of stand- 
ing trunks, fringing the very crest 
of the hill which bounds the 
twenty-acre slope. The Carter 
boys, Jack and Tom, with the 

major’s half a 

dozen black 
~ hands, have 

worked like 

Trojans, the 
whole winter through. 
Axes, wedges, mauls, the 
“LaW-G-s wa-it-In’ !? cross-cut saw, the stave 
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maker’s froe, have been flying, ripping, gleam- 
ing, booming, until the tall timber lies all in 
prosaic cord wood, in barn and house logs, in 
stave piles and raiis for fencing—to say nothing 
of what has been burned on the plant beds or 
the mountainous loads that have gone to feed the 
insatiate wide-throated chimneys at the great 
house and the cabins. 

The major is, you see, a staunch conservative. 
Though he accepts most loyally the new order 
of things betwixt him and his black people, he 
has never rid himself of the old kindly concern 
for them. Hence his cabins are still 
populous, his smokehouse is a welling 
fount of plenty, his wife the special 
providence of the sick and needy among, 
their dependants. -He feeds 
well, pays well, works well ; 
by consequence can pick and 
choose among the cream of 
the working people. 

Possibly it is somewhat of 
this same conservatism that 
has made his logrolling a 
matter of such moment. 
Doubtless a spare and thrifty 
soul would think twice be- / 
fore giving back to earth f : 
through fire so large a por- 5 
tion of that which she has cst 
nourished. Massy, gnarled, 
knotted, as the logs un- 
questionably are, the larger 
half of them might be labor- 
iously reduced to forms of 
use. Major Carter knows that, but knows, too, 
there is no such stimulant to the fatness of fresh 
ground as the plentiful ashes from generous log 
heaps. He has woodland and to spare, so can 
afford to deal liberally with his ever-widening 
stretches of arable land, 

Complexion is a pretty even thing with the 
logrollers, There are near as many whites as 
blacks, They embrace all classes, all conditions 
of the two races, Young fellows, the sons of 
neighboring land-owners, friends of Jack and 
Tom Carter, rub elbows more than amicably with 
the dusky athletes who have trooped in to help 
from their seraps of farm land in the black set- 
tlement. Then, too, there are hirelings of both 
complexions—but whatever their status, to-day 
al] meet upon common ground—where strength 
is king, and breath and stay prime ministers. 

There are four captains—black men, all. The 
white men saw to that—perhaps through lead- 
Ings of the much-derided chivalry, which is in 
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essence merely the consideration of strength and 
power for those weaker or less well placed in life. 
Each captain has ten or a dozen under him, and 
to them his word is law. They tossed up and 
chose out, after the manner of schoolboys. It 
was the first thing after the dram, without which 
the occasion would be a novelty, indeed. Three 
fingers of neat whisky, yellow, mellow, oily, fra- 
grant, breathing of years in the seclusion of the 
Carter lumber-house,. each man of them tossed 
off as they stood clustered at the side of the clear- 
ing, some industriously whetting axes already 
ground to the keenest edge, 
others eyeing and testing the 
handsticks, with which a lit- 
tle later they were to move 
log-mountains. That was 
about eight o’ clock—logroll- 
ing is no work-for the nip- 
ping sunrise hour, when mus- 
cles have not quite lost the 
relaxation of sleep, and while 
yet the early breakfast lies 
heavy below the throat. 
Though there are four cap- 
tains, there are truly but two 
rival camps. Uncle 
Ned Clardy heads one, 
Wat Thomas the 
other ; what- 
ever they do 
or say or 
swear to, will 
be echoed re- 
spectively by 
Joe Atkins 
and Billy Car- 
ter, who are 
aa newer to the 
he business of 
captaining. 
Uncle Ned 
is squat and 
square, with a broad good-humored face and 
narrow twinklingeyes. Wat is a giant—six-feet- 
four in his stockings, with the tawny skin that 
marks not the admixture of white blood, but wide 
racial difference to the jet-black ‘Guinea nig- 
gers,’’ who are so much more numerous. He is 
lean to lankness, deep-chested, thin in the flank, 
and stands upon feet a good fourteen inches long, 
Mighty unlike Uncle Ned, whose breast and arms 
show as massy bunches of knotted muscle, yet 
not a man there but knows the two so evenly 
matched in strength that in all the countryside 
the one alone disputes the other’s supremacy. 
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The aim of each captain and crew is to see who 
can pile the most logs and the heaviest logs in 
the briefest space of time. Major Carter keeps 
count for them. Looking about, it seems the 
labors of Hercules were hardly more arduous than 
the task in hand to-day. All about, running 
hither and yon, lying pell-mell as they fell, are 
big ungainly trunks, so massy, many of them, 
that standing at one side you have much ado to 
peer across. They are not mere round sticks, 
but gnarled and knotted past belief, forked some 
time into three great prongs, or crotched and 
bent, or swelling grotesquely into huge burls 
hard as iron. Some few giants of giants will be 
left to lie as they fell. They are the beginnings 
of subsequent heaps. See! Uncle Ned has his 
crew working like beavers about such an one. 
They have flung off coats, loosed throat bands— 
many even bared their brawny arms. Jack Car- 
ter, the Major’s elder son, is Uncle Ned’s right 
hand man. Tom, his brother, declared at the 
very outset he meant to serve under Wat Thomas. 
Tom and Wat are indecd, in some sort, cronies— 
Wat owns the best possum dog in the county, 
and Tom loves a night hunt passing well. To 
even things, Wat’s little place affords no space 
for pasturage, and his cows and work stock have 
the run of Tom’s clover field. The Carter boys 
live at home, but have each an independent hold- 
ing to manage as they please. By and by, when 
they choose to marry, they will go home to 
housekeeping amid the good wishes of all their 
world. 

Meantime they are well-known for clever and 
stirring youngsters, withal dutiful sons. Though 
they have never known the compulsion of work, 
they can take the foremost row and carry it ata 
rate to make all who follow ready for rest when 
it comes. But each admits himself not quite up 
to the mark with Tobe Martin, the blacksmith’s 
son, who, it is well-known, can out-chop, out- 
lift, out-run, out-throw, out-dance any other 
white man in the district. 

In proof, to-day he takes the other end of Wat 
Thomas’s handstick. A handstick, be it said, is 
a round pole, staunch and tough, about five feet 
long, three to four inches through, and tapered 
at each end to a size convenient for grasping. 
Each is carried by two men. For a small or 
light log, only three may be requisite—heavy 
ones take the full six—and for the monsters, the 
crews double up, putting as many sticks beneath 
as the length allows. 

Whoop! who-oop! Unele Ned’s gang have 
set the first heap together. They had the luck 
of finding their logs easily placed. There was 
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almost no rolling necessary, and the timber was 
of a size to ‘‘ pick up an’ trot wid,’’ as the cap- 
tain himself phrases it. That is to say, it was 
not beyond twelve feet long and three feet 
through. Logs of those dimensions make no 
semblance of trouble. See! the sticks are laid 
down; the men gather at the other side; a 
straining heave ; a Jittle hard breath as the tim- 
ber rolls over to its allotted place; then, in a 
flash, there are men down each side; strong 
backs bend supplely ; muscles swell upon the 
forearms as the stick ends are gripped fast ; then 
at a word the stooping figures rise together and 
walk away like soldiers on parade. Lightly, 
carefully they step. This work is not without 
an element of danger. If one suddenly stum- 
bled or loosed hold, the log might become a 
Frankenstein and crush out the life of those who 
hold it so helpless and inert. It gives, indeed, a 


_new sense of the power of simple mass to note how 


warily, yet how deftly, these men, who know all 
secrets of strength, lay and keep hold upon 
these the ponderable ghosts of dead woodland 
giants. 

Now the bearers have reached the heap. l- 
ready it has a half dozen great sticks laid to- 
gether with the nicest calculation. If log heaps 
are to burn freely, they must be so built in the 
beginning that the wasting of fire will but make 
the component parts hug each other the closer. 
It scems instinct, but is really the increment of 
long practice, which makes Uncle Ned see at a 
glance the particular placing which best sets 
knot and gnarl and forked spur one against the 
other, and so that they shall roll as they burn, 
together, not apart. 

‘Fetch her dar, mens— ter dat dark black- 
jack. Hole hard! Dat’s de ve’y ruffle. Down 
all. Drap sticks, you mens inside! All de good 
men out! Up an’ send her ober! Dar! Lay 
daran’ burn; you’s heavy ’nough, Gawd knows,” 
he says, as they come up square against the 
heap. 

As the last word sounds, Wat shouts defiantly: 

‘‘Ne’em-mine! Bro’ Ned, you-all runnin’ 
metty brash now, ober dar in dam dar saplin’s 
Marse Majer done sot you at! He knowed ole 
fellers lok you-all oughter hab de easy part, but 


dest you wait tell us gits you down yere in de 


trees wid us, den me’n Marse Tommy, welll 
make you mend dat lick.” 

“Humph! Dees dest mad ’case de lick’s 
good ernough ter beat dee,” Uncle Ned says 0 
loud pretended aside to Major Carter. Every- 
body laughs—Tobe Martin loudest of all. “I'm 
the Wild ’shman—I am,”? Tobe calls out. “Ma- 
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means of an improvised tramway, smallish poles laid in 
front of the trunk to be moved. Once it was balanced and 
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jor, I think I’d better ‘spell’ all them fellers 
when thar coneait gits so heavy hit breaks ’em 
down ter tote it. Gimme cr handstick all by 
myself, an’ ef I ketch er few lawgs in time ter 
save life I reckon you woon’t gredge me my din- 
ner,” 

“Not if you don’t lift a stick all day, Tobe,”’ 
the major says, heartily. ‘‘ You are worth two 
men any day in keeping the rest lively. You 
an’ I'll be gentlemen of leisure to-day. It’s a 
poor crowd of this sort that cain’t afford at least 
two.” 

‘Lordy, major! You don’t think I’m mean- 
in’ shore ’nough not ter work? Why, I jest 
wanter run with all the gangs an’ pull agin who 
I pleases,’ Tobe says, with a face of deep con- 
cern. 

Before the major can answer there comes a 
great laughing shout. Logrolling is a fact as 
well asa name. Wat and his men have been at 
it with a vengeance. They have in hand some 
peculiarly diabolic logs—short, thick, of dense 
white oak, and lying at all manner of angles. 
These they have set in motion across the rough, 
new ground which slopes faintly, and has shrubby 
spurs all over its surface. So the rolling is by 


headed right, the men with handsticks 

behind kept it flying. It is one of these 

exasperating chunks which has raised 

the laugh. It has rolled not merely to 
the heap but twenty yards beyond. 
Of course it could be left to form 
the basis of a new one—only work- 
man-pride forbids. 

‘‘Somebody gut ter tote now, 
an’ tote right !’’ Uncle Ned says, 
judicially, when he can speak for 

laughing at the mishap. Billy Carter 
brings his crew at the run, shouting as 
they come, ‘‘An’ us is de mans ter 
he’p Bro’ Wat an’ Marse Tawm do 
hit.’ But before this many - armed 
rescue has crossed half the distance, 
Tobe is at Wat’s elbow, his muscles 
tense with joy. ‘‘ Jest you lend us yer 
best man, Billy,’’ he drawls, his grip 
tightening on his handstick. ‘‘ Don’t 
pear ter me lawgrollin’ oughter stop fer no sech 
little toy-lawg as this. Comin’ yo’ownse’f, Bill? 
Gitunder then. Now ye bull-dawgs! come on! 
Tawm Cyarter!, Wat! ev’ybody! Lay down 
ter it an’ come’way with hit! Hunh! That’s 
the piginwing ! Now, you-all, walk Spanish !’ 
With a mighty heave, with straining muscles 
and indrawn breath, slowly, carefully every fibre 
of highest tension, the lines of stooping figures 
either side the misshapen giant come to the per- 
pendicular and actually bring the monster with 
them—albeit Wat has apostrophized it as ‘‘too 
knotty fer eben de ole he-debbil’s backlawg an’ 
too crooked ter lay still ef hit had er feather bed.’’ 
But somehow it does lie upon the sticks beneath, 
and still more wonderful they take it safe to its 
allotted place of burning. As it rolls heavily 
down beside a comrade as ungainly, even the 
rival crews break into a ringing cheer. Major 
Carter smiles. ‘‘That was well done, boys. I 
half believe I could move a mountain with the 
help of my good neighbors.”’ 
‘‘Oh, shucks! that was jest fun!’ Tobe re- 
turns, sticking his chin out and brandishing his 
handstick. ‘‘ Now, come on, you-all,’’ he con- 
tinues ; ‘‘slowest crowd ever I seen ! that’s whut 
you air, an’ you better be houghin’ it, eff we 
ain’t goin’ ter take all the week fer this job.”’ 
‘¢Marse Majer, he couldn’ ’ford ter feed you 
dat long, Mis’r Tobe ; hit be wuff all de crap de 
groun’ll fetch dis year,’’ Pat Travis, of Uncle 
Ned’s gang, says with a grin. Tobe laughs ex- 
plosively ; he is as vain of his appetite—a truly 
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Gargantuan one—as of his strength and sleight of 
work. Still he makes a face at Pat over his 
shoulder as he rushes off down hill, where Joe 
Adkins is tackling a particularly intricate mass. 
Joe is on his mettle to-day—it is his first cap- 
taincy, but he does not lose his head. Not for 
nothing has he stood next to Uncle Ned at every 
logrolling since he came to seventeen. He waves 
off the volunteer, with due deference, yet unmis- 
takably. ‘‘Thanky, Mis’r Tobe,’’ he says ; ‘ usis 
doin’ po'ly well, but de ain’t no handstick ter 
spa’ar in dis eend de new groun’. Better keep 
he’pin’ dam fellers dat’s doin’ de hollerin’—us 
spen’s us breff er liftin’ an’ slewin’ lawgs eroun’. 
Fust thing dam yander niggers knows, us gwine 
run clean erway fum dam. Don’ say nothin’ ter 
um ; let um g’wan an’ take de pledjur-time.”’ 

Tobe lurches away with twinkling eyes. Hither 
and yon he goes, now with Wat, now Uncle 
Ned, anon with Billy Carter, who is in a strait 
betwixt ambition and courtesy. Billy was born on 
the place, has lived there all his life except the 
two years his father chose to work elsewhere in 
the beginning of freedom—solely to assure him- 
self that he was free. Hence Billy feels himself 
one of the family, with a host’s obligation not to 
surpags his guests. Yet he burns to show what 
he and his gang can do. In the end, courtesy 
triumphs ; Billy salves his pride with the thought 
of other logrollings where he will work unham- 
pered and win triumphs galore. 

By time the sun stands straight, logrolling is 
three parts over. The stretch of fresh ground 
looks as though a human cyclone had swept it, 
massing its timbers in mounded heaps. They lic 
so thick on the face of it, the casual eye would 
see work for giants. What wonder that the 
workers are sharp-set and raise a ringing shout as 
the big bell peals out its brazen summons to din- 
ner. They troop up to the house, laughing, jest- 
ing, laying hold one upon the other for friendly 
wrestling, as frolicly as though they had done 
nothing but play since breakfast. Tobe is at 
Major Carter’s elbow, the other white men walk 
indiscriminately with the blacks. Tobe is lower 
in the social scale than any other of his complex- 
ion, so it falls out that to him is shown special 
honor and consideration, At the vard gate black 
men and white slip into the coats they have 
brought swung lightly over the shoulders. Then 
they separate—the blacks going straight to the 
big detached kitchen whose door stands wide. 
the whites making for the back piazza, where Mrs. 
Carter stands to greet them. She smiles and calls 
cheerily to her black neighbors as, too, they pass ; 
then, when hands and faces have been duly 
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washed, brings out two tall decanters full of old 
cherry bounce, saying, ‘‘ This is my treat ; I hope 
you'll like it better than the major’s whisky.” 

The black men empty one flask in their allotted 
quarters, the whites the other; then both fall 
ravenously upon a dinner to match the appetites 
they bring to it. In kitchen or great house, the 
tables are set and served exactly alike. There is 
a boiled ham at top, smoking hot, with plenty of 
cabbage, and, flanking it either side, heaping 
dishes of apples and sweet potatoes, baked in a 
liberal dressing of sugar and butter. Midway the 
long table is a great platter of turnip-greens, with 
a plump boiled fowl in the middle. A little be- 
yond is another platter of roast beef, and at the 
foot of the table a huge turkey, bursting with rich 
stuffing. There are, besides, white potatoes, tur- 
nips, parsnips, dried fruit stewed and sweetencd, 
pickles in variety, catsup, pepper-sauce, hot bis- 
cuit, hot egg bread, plain corn pone and mush 
muffins, with coffee, buttermilk, sweet milk and 
hard cider in unlimited supply. 

For dessert there is pound cake and sweet po- 
tato pudding, with a rich wine sauce. Every- 
body is pressed to eat and drink of everything. 
After those in the dining-room are served, Mr. 
Carter goes out to the kitchen to make sure that 
all there is as it should be; though she knows 
Aunt Dinah, her cook, is a past mistress of 
ceremonies proper to such occasions. 

‘Miss Sairey Cyarter, she ra’al quality—kin 
sce dat mo’ an’ mo’ ev’y time us come yere,” 
Uncle Ned says aside to Wat Thomas, with his 
mouth full of cake. Wat nods assent, and adds, 
as he blows his hot pudding to cool it: 

‘‘Dat she is; she cain’t help it, dough ; she 
wus fotch up dest diserway, gentemens! Ef de 
wa’n’t good things ter eat an’ lay by at her pap- 
py's—ole Marse Tom Dickerson’s! Unh! unh! 
I ’members well de wheat-th’ashin’ dinners I 
useter eat dar, when I’s dest er straw-hoy—an’ 
Miss Sairey’s mother, dest like her—come her 
own se’f ter see ef de littles’ an’ de blackes’ an’ 
de ragecdes’ had all de good things he could 
hole.”” 

After dinner everybody smokes pipefuls of old 
sweet home-grown tobacco, and sits at gossip for 
almost a full hour. Then simultaneously Tobe 
and Unele Ned raise a shout, “Law-g-s 
wa-it-in’ !’ and there is a rush for the new 
ground, more furious than even the rush away 
from it. Though at first work is a thought slow, 
very briefly it, goes at whirlwind pace. The 
sun is a good hour high when the finishing 
shout wakes the echoes roundabout ; and Major 
Carter pulls off his hat to say: 
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“Thanky, boys! You’ve helped me like 
Trojans ; now come on and have another dram.”’ 

* * * * * * 

It is not alone good neighborhood that in- 
duces this second of labor’s feasts. Merry malice 
has somewhat to do with it—malice of the kindly 
taint that no one can resent, albeit it stings a 
trifle. It has been a rainy year, particularly 
in late May and early June. 

Clark Allan was more ambi- 

tious than wise in pitching his 

crop; he took under plow a 

greater breadth than his men f 

and mules could possibly cul- 
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though he was busy as a whole hive of bees, 
he took time to slaughter a fat wether, a fatter 
pig. His wife baked light bread, ginger cakes, 
apple and cherry pies, to say nothing of filling 
her coop with the finest of frying-sized chickens. 
Neither of them was the least’ surprised when, 
shortly after sunrise this morning, there began 
along the road and at the field-gate a mighty 
racket of shouts and cries and 
clanking chains, cut through now 
and again with the neigh of an 

impatient plow-beast. It was 

the neighbors coming in hot 

foot to help Clark out of the 


., 
tivate, save in the most ex- 1 eS ony grass. Jack Carter has 
ceptionally good weather con- See -Ss win brought three 
ditions. That is especially ; \ plowmen be- 
true of his tobacco crop. What 


wonder, then, if between wheat 
harvest and laying by corn, 
his field of the weed came to 
resemble a flourishing mead- 
ow? True, it had been 
plowed more than 
once; but, as Jack 

Carter said, ‘‘ A lit- 

tle cultivation does 

help grass amaz- & 
ingly.” When the 

rains came they but 

rooted the crab- 

grass more firmly 

than ever; and if it 

is not soon turned away from 
the young plants, Clark’ ecrep 
will not be worth mentioning. 
Of course that will never do ; 
his neighbors would take double 
shame to them if it came to 
pass, Clark and his forcian, 
black Mark, have not been lav- 
gard—they merely overeropped 
themselves, and need a_ little 
bantering as well as help. 

So, the day before yesterday, 
passers-by saw the Allan tobaceo- 
field “flagged.” That is to 
say, at the edge nearest the 
toad a stout pole with a length of white cloth 
uttering from it, upon which the county wag 
had printed in black letters, each a half foot long: 


‘i : F 
Clark is dark and Mark is blacker, 
Here's your grass, but where’s your "baccer 2’ 


If Clark’s laugh when he read it was a trifle 
grim, he knew what was coming. Yesterday, 


A FLAGGED FIELD. 


sides himself. Unele Ned Clardy sends 
his bov, little Ned, along with Logan, 
sleekest and plow mules. 
Other neighbors are not belind ; indeed 
there are full twenty plows running as 
for dite when Clark himself comes 
a-field. 

“Youre aoniee passel ?* he begins, 
pretending to frown. and looking side- 
ways at the flag thittering idly in the 
Before he gets further 
in his upbraiding, Jack Carter begins to 
sing, the other plowmen coming in strong 
on the chorus : 

“De ole crow croak, ‘Don’t work! Not no!’ 
An’ de mockin’ bird say, ‘Yas! vas !? 

T spee’ vou mighty glad, you debbilish crow, 

Mister Allan’s in de grass! 


Wisest of 


morning breeze, 


“ Grass! gra—aass! Baccer all in de grass ! 


“Plow, boys! plow! Don’ skip er single row, 
Tell you plow him out er de grass !" 


Clark knows the song, has sung it himself with 
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hearty good will many a time as now it is sung 
to him. The lilting, rollicking air makes him 
laugh in spite of himself; he wheels about and 
opens the gate for his home plowmen, who 
come trooping from a field further off, where 
they left off work last night. Hirelings though 
they are, they have some pride of place, particu- 
larly Mark, who is a very prince of plowmen. 
He has for his beast, Sultan, Mrs. Allan’s own 
saddle horse. It is only stress of work such as 
this that ever sets a collar upon the fine creature’s 
neck. But note how delicately he steps, how 
quickly he halts or turns, with what true and 
steady draught he keeps the share exactly where 
it should be to side the young plants properly ! 
In, out, in, out, up and down the long, grassy 
rows, the moving figures go, as straight as though 
they were threads in a mighty shuttle, shot by 
the hands of a giant tireless as Time. Light, 
fecund earth, smelling of growth and freshness, 
creams away from the shares. Many of them 
were rusty from long rain when they were set for 
the first furrow. Long before the first hour is 
out they are brilliantly burnished. If many 
hands make light work, what shall be said of 
hands such as these, which are full of succor, 
outheld through the impulse of simple brotherli- 
ness? "The grass seems to feel that its day is at 
anend. Though it lies heavy with dew beads 
after work is well begun, it wilts and yellows and 
curls in the midsummer sun. Not so the young 
tobacco. Almost vou can see it grow in the long 
straight rows the plows have passed through. 
Clark and the hoe-hands follow the plows. 
See them cut away each remnant-sprig from about 
the stalks and heap them lightly with clean, 
loose earth. Tobacco is almost worth the pains 
it costs as an object teacher of perfect tilth and the 
good that underlies it. 

Plowing is thirsty work. Nobody knows that 
better than Mrs. Clark Allan. Hence this pro- 
cession of young folk—black and white—each 
bearing a bucket or pitcher of cooling drink. 
Here‘is water, fresh and sparkling, from the cool- 
est well in the county ; buttermilk just out of the 
churn ; and switchel, such as Grandfather Allan 
learned to make back in his young days, when 
there was still such a thing as General Muster 
Day. To make it, boiling water was poured upon 
bruised ginger, and let stand till cold, then gen- 
erously sweetened with molasses and_ flavored 
with apple vinegar. Not a bad drink the plow- 
men find it—more than that, it is reputed 
sovereign against fever or sunstroke. The squat 
stone jug holding it is the first thing emptied, 
albeit at sight of the buttermilk, little Ned set up 
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a shout which provoked his next neighbor to say 
witha laugh : ‘Listen at dat calf! Des a-bawl- 
in’ at de ba’ar smell er eben buttermilk.” At 
ten o’clock the teams are unhitched and ridden 
away to water. Their riders sit sideways upon 
bare backs, munching bread or harvest. apples 
they have fetched in trousers-pockets. 

Notwithstanding, they have room a-plenty for 
dinner, to which a long blast of a conch-shell 
calls them at half-past cleven. They find two 
tables spread in the leafy back yard, where, as 
they eat, grateful breezes may fan them to rest 
and coolness. The white men sit at one, the 
black at the other ; but again there is no differ- 
ence in wherewithal they eat. Both have roast 
pig, roast mutton, fried chicken and chicken pie, 
bacon and snaps, all manner of garden stuf, 
winding up with pie, pound cake and ice cream. 
That last is Mrs. Allan’s doing—her thank offer- 
ing for help in time of need. She is a dear soul 
—it may be a thought over-anxious—but she 
knows better than anybody that if they failed in 
a crop, the last payment on the farm would be 
terribly hard to manage, and is naturally and 
tremulously happy in the knowledge that sunset 
will sce them out of the strangling grass. 

It is done, indeed, by three o’clock. Stand- 
ing upon the front porch, she bows and wave: 
her handkerchief as .the plowmen file past the 
gate, cheering as they go. She knows it is the 
plowmen ; she can hear hoofs and the rattle of 
chains, and the craunch-craunch of plowshares 
down the beaten highway. But she sces_noth- 
ing; her eyes are too full of happy tears. 

* * * * * * 

If the whole countryside does not come to Joe 
Adkins’s barn-raising, it is not through lack of 
liberal asking. Joe became a landowner only 4 
few years back. What is now his farm was then 
mainly woodland. There was a haphazard clear- 
ing upon one end, a fairly decent cabin and an 
apology for a barn. So far Joe has made shift 
with it for the curing of his crop ; but each win- 
ter in widening his borders, he has cut and 
hewed and laid aside logs, until now he has 
enough for the double barn which is his dearest 
ambition. 

Rightly enough, he asks help in full faith. 
Has he not given it ungrudging since he came to 
man’s estate? Set it to the credit of humanity 
that he is not disappointed. When the raising 
comes off he has as jolly and as hearty a crew of 
good fellows as ever gripped an ax-helve or tried 
conclusions in a friendly wrestle. 

‘Let's make Joe’s raisin’ a barbecue an’ save 
him all trouble about dinner,”’ his white neigh- 


bors said one to another. So the Carters sent in 
two sheep, a lamb and a pig; Clark Allan, two 
pigs; Mrs. Allan, a dozen loaves of the lightest, 
Whitest bread; ‘‘Miss Sairey Cyarter,’’ half a 
bushel of fat ginger cakes, besides pickles and 
relishes, Other neighbors of both complexions 
have not been niggard, so it is sma! wonder the 
occasion has taken on so much a holiday air. 

Yesterday Major Carter came with his level 
and compass to help Joe set his rock pillars true 
and plumb. Unele Ned came, too, and some 
more of the nearest neighbors. When they left 
all was ready for the raising to begin. There 
were skids, handsticks, long forks a-plenty, be- 
sides sills and plates duly squared and marked 
for their places, Strictly speaking the raisers be- 
gan coming in last night. A good half dozen of 
them hovered and dozed away the darkness 
about the barbecue fire. More came in at day- 
light ; by sunrise there was a pretty sprinkle of a 
rowd; eight o’clock found it of full working 
strength, though a few laggards and one or two 
fainéants do not. come in till near dinner. 

For all, Joe has the same hearty welcome. No 
man was ever prouder or happier than he upon 
this August day. With a modest ostentation he 

“ches a dripping-beaded barrel driven into 
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the thickest shade upon his truckle wagon, and 
says to those about him, ‘‘ He’p yvo’sef’s ter ice 
water, gentemens.’’ But no raising could hope 
for success upon a watery foundation, not even 
though it be ice water, and the thermometer 
ninety-eight in the shade. There is a fat blue 
jug of two-gallon capacity, full of Major Carter’s 
best old whisky. Of course the major did not 
sell it—he sells nothing to a neighbor. Equally 
of course, when he wants help of a strong hand 
and a sure one, he will know exactly where to 
look for it. 

The dram-taking is not over when with a rush 
and a hurrah the earliest drinkers set the sills in 
place. A round of logs goes above them on both 
pens with a celerity that is little short of magic. 
Joe has squared most of the log-ends himself, 
and Joe is past master of all ax-craft. Here, as 
at the logrolling, there are captains and crews, 
and strenuous rivalry in skill and strength. The 
logs are hewed flat upon two opposite sides. 
The hewn faces form the wall surfaces, bark 
and sap help to fill the cracks, and make less 
arduous the work of daubing and chinking. 
There is a square shoulder at each end in the 
bark sides. It must be cut so true the log will 
lie firmly at rest upon the one next below, or 
the structure will topple down in the first strong 
wind, like a house of cards. To see that they 
do so lie is the part of the men on the corners. 
They stand inside the pens, armed each with ax 
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and handstick. The handstick catches the log 
from the hands of the bearers and settles it deftly 
in place. If it lies the least bit unsteadily, it 
is rolled backward toward the corner man, whose 
quick eye has noted the projection which his 
ax must smooth away. 

The first rounds go up with a run. By time 
’ the pens are eight sticks all around, they stand 
higher than the tallest man’s head. So far the 
work has been lifting, pure and simple. Now 
skids are set up, that is, leaning sticks against 
the walls. Up the inclined planes of them the 
great timbers are slidden, urged low down by 
hand-hold, and as they rise by the forks, These 
are big and wooden, usually of sassafras or dog- 
wood, with straight: tough handles, and green 
withes wound across the crotches for strength. 
They are in plentiful supply, and of all lengths, 
some barely as tall as a man, others a good 
twenty fect between butt and tip. When the 
taller ones come into play it is ticklish work. 
The three forks that carry up a log must be used 
with accurate judgment. If by chance one end 
went upward too fast, the log might slide down- 
ward at the other and do wholesale murder ; 
while if the middle one is rushed, either the fork 
may break under the strain or its burden whirl 
about like a giant’s flail, crushing all it struck. 

Joe has a care for all these things. After the 
first nip at the jug he is deaf to all insinuations 
that further potations are strictly in order. When 
at last they grow so pointed he can no longer 
ignore them, he says, suavely: ‘‘Oh, shucks, 
boys! Ef I's ter let you all git fulled up wid 
Marse Majer’s good licker, der wouldn’ be no 
stoppin’ ye tell ye had done raised dish vere 
barn an’ turnt hit plum ober ter raise ergin. I’se 
sorter feared ye gwine do dat anyway, when ye 
come to see whut’s waitin’ fer ve at the bobby- 
cue place. Gawd knows er nigger wid neighbers 
lek mine kin git er barn raised ev’y day in the 
year, ef he axes fer hit.” 

“Whut’s the use of havin’ neighbors ef they 
ain’t this sort? Tobe Martin shouts down from 
the corner he is carrying, to the admiration of 
all. Jack Carter and two black lads have the 
fork which sends up Tobe’s ends. All day there 
has been the most hearty accord between them, 
and consequently that particular part of the 
growing structure is as plumb and steady asa 
die. The barn is to be twenty logs high, not 
counting plate or sills. Everybody aims to get 
the plates on by dinner-time, and devote the 
afternoon to putting on the rafters, 

Overhead a broiling sun burns hot and white. 
Shimmers of glassy air rise from the swales, 


There is but the faintest ruffle of wind, even in 
the open—the wide Carter pastures or Clark Al- 
lan’s big cornfields. Here in Joe’s scant acres it 
is stifling; the greenwood wall about bars out 
any vagrant air, but catches and holds, as ina great 
green cup, the fierce and golden heat. But no- 
body thinks of hanging back from the work in 
hand. The men on the corners have put hand- 
fuls of fresh green leaves under their hats. The 
younger men at work below have flung off even 
their shirts and stand bare, except for a single 
garment. Ah, the pity of it! that neither art- 
ist nor sculptor is here to fix and make perma- 
nent this display of thew and sinew ; these strong, 
lean loins, these arms of corded muscle, and 
chests and shoulders that Hercules need not take 
shame to own. 

Mark the play of tendons—the stretch and 
gather of biceps and flexors beneath the warm 
skin! No matter if it be white or black, it cov- 
ers mighty muscle. These Caucasians have come 
straight and unmixed, untainted with alien cross- 
ing, from the sturdy English yeomen and gentle- 
men who peopled the southern seaboard, and 
spread thence all over the teeming lands beyond. 
There may be here even a remote strain of the 
gallant Raleigh blood. Though Sir Walter’s one 
son died young, there were in the south country 
many families which trace descent to his sister, 
who wedded a son of Earl Travers, and came to 
America, where her sons largely inherited her 
brother’s lands. Here, on the rich limestone soil 
of the Mississippi’s tributary valleys, this race 
has strengthened, broadened, grown taller and 
quicker of wit. Well-nourished, well-environed, 
knowing the refreshment of air and sunshine, 
even where fortune has fallen away from the old 
estate, strength and the instinct of supremacy re- 
main, 

As the sun stands at meridian, a loud huzza 
rings out; next minute Joe and Major Carter 
find themselves each mounted upon the shoul- 
ders of two stout fellows who are haling them 
away toward the dinner table, the rest tumbling 
pell-mell at their heels, with breath enough, in 
spite of the heat, to sing in lusty chorus: 


“Ho. ho, Joe! Feteh erlong yer dram, sir! 


' 
Dram, Joe! dram! we’s got de plates on. 


, eps 7 WY 
‘We lif. an’ we push; so don’ you say ‘Hush: 
° : . 1 

Come swap us er dram fer dat big new barn: 


“Dram! dram! fetch erlong yer whisky! a 
Hit dest takes dat fer ter keep us niggers frisky: 


Tobe and Jack Carter sing loudest of all. It 
is nothing against their dignity that the song 
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makes them niggers for the time being. In fact, 
they do not give the epithet a thought; it is 
only part and parcel of the old raising song that 
is varied to suit each raiser’s name and case. 

The dram is duly forthcoming in double por- 
tion, Major Carter stands at Joe’s elbow, help- 
ing him serve the crowd. Clark Allan and Uncle 
Ned Clardy both made a bee line for the barebecue 
pit the minute forks were dropped. Daddy Gray 
Adkins, Joe’s father, is supreme there. He has 
a knack of saving out the most toothsome tidbits 
for himself and his choice cronies, which makes 
him a person to be cultivated. Besides, with 
heads and feet and ‘‘ plucks’? and herbs and 
seasonings, he makes a stew that is by many 
more esteemed than the barbecue itself. To-day 
he has a huge pot simmering beside the fire and 
giving out odors to set a hungry man wild. As 
Clark snuffs it up, Daddy, chuckles and says, 
nodding his head toward an ashy mound : 

‘Wait dest er minit, Marse Clark ! dee’s ’taters 
—de fust sweet ’taters—in dar roastin’, an’ ash- 
cake, too. I knowed you gwine be yere terday 
an’ Tain’t fergut dem times us useter had when 
I wus youngan’ you wus li’l boy! Lordy ! how 
you did foller me up at de speakin’s an’ de 
wheatharves’es ; I could tole you ’way f’m yo’ 
pap any day. He uster told me nobody caint 
toa’ taters lek me, ’ceptin’ dee larnt how when 
dee wus runerway niggers.”’ 

“Dat wus er heap er fun—runnin’ erway 
Unele Ned says reflectively ; ‘‘I tells dese yere 
free-issue niggers dee don’ hab no nigh sech good 
times, fer all de festibuls an’ school turn-outs.’’ 

There is something classic in the feast. The 
table is merely white cloths spread on the ground. 
The men fling themselyes down beside it and 
‘levour what is set before them with the keen en- 
}pyment possible only to such appetites. When 
they have done, the hovering black women and 
their children will come in to eat of the plenteous 
fragments. Even Joe’s wife is not in evidence 
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while the raisers are there, though she has trotted 
unweariedly since daylight to have everything as 
it should be. 

Dinner was eaten in thick shade, but after it the 
eaters soon discover that the place is hotter than 
the barn’s neighborhood. So with pipes in mouth 
they stroll back there, fling themselves prone on 
the shady side of it, and gossip in knots of three 
and five till the sun is westering smartly. Then 
in the broad open passage betwixt the two pens 
somebody flings down a floor of loose plank and 
calls for dancers to show what they can do. 

“*Hoo—ee! Lemme git Marse Tawm Cyarter 
out dar! He de man can knock it off fer ye!’ 
Wat Thomas sings out. But Tom shakes his 
head. ‘‘I’m too lazy,’? he says; ‘‘ besides, 
Tobe is here, and I can’t hold a candle to him.’’ 

So, nothing loath, Tobe takes the floor, Wat 
whistles, Uncle Ned pats for him, and to such 
time and tune he dances the Virginia Essence, 
the Hoedown, Juba, the Carolina Backstep. He 
has kicked off his clumsy shoes and is footing 
it as nature shod him. Agile as a fox, lithe as a 
panther, with a quick ear, perfect nervous con- 
trol, he bends, sways, leaps this way and that, a 
figure of rhythm and motion to stir the blood. 
The onlookers applaud wildly. Tobe dances on 
and on. He sets an imaginary partner, bows, 
advances, recedes, then, quick as a wink, flings 
himself into the hornpipe which winds up with a 
split and evokes a great approving hubbub. 
Then some of the younger blacks come out in the 
pigeon-wing, the double-shuffle, ladies’ motion, 
and other like frivolities. But their comrades 
look grieved, and the exhibition soon ceases. A 
good three parts of the darker folk are members of 
the church, and hold dancing in which one must 
cross the feet the eighth deadly sin. 

Sundown sees the last rafter high and firm in 
place, but the moon is white and her light a flood 
of silver before the latest of the raising crew takes 
himself back to his home and commonplace work. 
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TWO PRAYERS. 


By EL._a HIGGINSON, 


Loxp, I have often prayed 
One deep wrong to forget ; 

And Thou hast granted me that prayer, 
And I should thank Thee, yet— 


To-night, O God, I kneel, 
Of conscience-torment free, 

And with a clearer knowledge make 
A later, stronger plea: 


Let me remember, God, 

Though that drive peace from me! 
To rise above myself, I need 

The scourge of memory. 
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PHCEBE. 


By Francis Oviatt LEwIs. 


Oxy an unconscionably early riser in the lit- 
tle town of Ridgefield could ever get the better of 
the two maiden sisters, Miss Emmeline and Miss 
Becky. 

“Tt did beat all,’’ said their lazier neighbors, 
‘where Becky and Emmeline got in a mite of 
sleep’’; and Lbelieveeven that renowned early riser 
since time was, his Majesty the Sun, sometimes 
marveled, as he peeped over the wooded hills, 
that he always found these two quaint figures 
stirring in garden or house. Whether the young 
morning with its dawning flush of hope 
brought back to them something of their own 
lost youth ; whether they drank in with keen 
poetic eye all the marvels of this wonderful 
birth of day ; or whether it was an inherited in- 
stinct from past overworked ancestors, I cannot 
say. 

At any rate five o’clock never found them in 
bed, and this morning was no exception. 

Twice a year their exquisitely neat house went 
through the throes of house cleaning. If any 
dirt ever lay in chink or corner, its presence was 
never discovered by the most acute observer, but 
as milestones that marked the monotonous jour- 
ney of their lives, these seasons may have served 
& purpose. 

To-day was garret day. The sisters discussed 
their plan of action over their break fast. 

Emmeline was lame. She was a dark woman 
with features but slightly indicative of her senti- 
mental disposition and tender heart. In fact, 
Becky, whose fair skin, light bright eyes and 
vigorous movements belied her age, was always 
considered the ‘‘sociablist’? in the neighbor- 
hood, while Emmeline’s quiet ways and sombre 
face repelled the unthinking, who little under- 
stood all the tumultuous longings and aspira- 
tions of a life made narrow by her infirmity and 
environments. 

“Tf you're through, Becky, Pl clean up the 
table,” she said deprecatorily to her sister, ‘It's 
a lovely day for cleanin’—look at the breeze 
dance those mornin’-glories up and down, but 
though it blows cool now, it may get hot before 
long.”’ 

As she spoke, her long arms, given to her, 
mavhap, as a sort of compensation for her lame- 
ness, reached across the little table for her sis- 
ter’s dishes, each of which she scraped Jong 
and exasperatingly. 


Becky gave a sniff as she rose and ejacu- 
lated : ‘Did you ever let anyone finish a meal 
in peace, Emmeline? However, I suppose we 
hain’t much time to dawdle this morning”; 
and she opened a drawer with energy, and 
taking from it aprons and towels she prepared 
for the conflict. 

“We'll cover the dishes in the sink,’’ she 
said, suiting the action to the words with empha- 
sis; ‘‘and then I’]l help you up the stairs, and 
you can look over letters and rubbish while | 
sweep the cobwebs and wash the windows and 
woodwork. 

Emmeline gathered her crutches at her side 
and rose laboriously. 

A little later, as the thump, thump of her 
crutch resounded up the garret stairs, she re 
marked to Becky, hesitatively : 

“‘Hadn’t I better look over Phevbe’s desk 
to-day? I never could make up my mind to 
tech it, but you know we ain’t as young as we 
once was, and if we should be taken suddenly 
we'd hate to hev strangers doin’ what we'd 
ort to hev done.”’ 

‘‘T suppose you’re right, Emmeline. Old let- 
ters is like ghosts, I reckon ; they rise up and 
tell dead secrets sometimes,”’ 

Emmeline drew a long sigh as she sank on the 
old blue sled at the top of the stairs. 

“People have a most astonishin’ way of ex- 
pectin’ to live ferever. Jest to think of it, this 
’ere little sled that me and you used to slide 
down-hill on mor’n fifty year ago, will, in all 
human probability, be here long after we are 
dead and gone. It looks as stout as ever, and 
Pheebe, the youngest of us all, gone.” 

Becky gave her elbows a jerk, as if throwing 
off unpleasant thoughts. ‘I b’lieve you need 
some of thet liver medicine, Emmeline. You 
know it affects your mind to git bilious. You 
remember the doctor told you to take a three- 
grain pustule every four hours. As fer me, I 
hev got too much to do to brood over what’s past 
and gone. I know, though, those letters bad 
hetter go. A house is just like a person. It 
vets more in its insides than it can digest, and it 
has to take a little medicine of fire once in % 
often ’?; and she laughed grimly at her joke, but 
the laugh quavered with a suggestion of tears. 

Her sister looked at her plaintively. 

‘You never felt Phcebe’s death as I did. She 
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was fifteen years younger than me, and, knowin’ 
with my crooked body that I’d never be mar- 
ried, she came into my life like my own baby 
would. She looked so different from the rest of 
us, too, I can see her little face now, shaped 
likea pansy. You remember she hed uncom- 
mon eyes—like them agate stones in the parlor— 
nor vet gray nor yet brown, but with lights allus 
playin’ in’em like sunlight in a brook, and her 
hair, though it did hev a little touch of red, 
made the house sunshiny—as good as sunshine.’’ 

She wiped her dimmed eyes with the bundle 
of towels. 

Becky was moving the old cradle in the corner 
preliminary to her onslaught with brush and 
broom. Perhaps that was why her usual sharp 
retort to Emmeline’s sentiment was not forth- 
coming. Possibly, though, the little cradle it- 
self brought back softening memories of the 
bright head once pillowed there. 

Emmeline still continued her reminiscences as 
she slowly clumped over to the desk in the cor- 
ner : 

“Twas bound from the start she should hev 
advantages; you remember that I saved and 
scrimped for it, and no one can deny she did 
well at school. I never shall forget when she 
came back, lookin’ so sweet and pretty and talk- 
in’ like a lady. 

“She could play, you remember, ‘The Maid- 
en's Prayer’ on the organ. I dunno as IJ ever 
heard anything sound swecter. I dunno how 
it is that when some people play it gives you 
thoughts and feelin’s you never hed before, a sort 
of vearnin’ for somethin’, you don’t know just 
what, while others—like Maria’s daughter—can 
only make it say ‘tiddle-de-dum, 
tiddle-de-dum,’ ”’ 

She pulled out a little drawer in the 
side of the desk, and, taking from it the 
key, she swayed it backward and 
forvard on her long, lean finger 
hefore she opened the lid. 

“Tallus thought she’d be mar- 
ted. Youremember, don’t you, iv 
how, after she'd finished school, “ 7°" 
she Visited a schoolmate in the 
city, and don’t you rek’lect how I told 
You she seemed as if she’d left some- 
thing of her behind when she came 
home; I was just foolish enuff to think 
mebbe it was her heart, but beyond a 
few letters it didn’t seem to come to 
nuthin’. Then she settled down at 
home, played the organ in church and 
seemed to be allus tryin’ to do all 
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the good she could, but I ust to wonder if we 
were entertainin’ enough fer her, she seemed to 
peak up so after she came home for good. She 
lost her color and her merry ways. I wa’n’t took 
by surprise when the doctor told me to go up the 
lakes with her. Ill never forget the journey 
home, settin’ alone on the deck, and she dead 
below.” 

Becky drew a long clicking breath. ‘‘I wish 
you'd get at those letters,’? she said, with a 
strange fierceness. ‘‘ What’s the use of rakin’ 
up the past?’ and she wrung out the cloth with 
a touch of desperation in her energy. 

Emmeline unlocked the desk and paused. As 
its heart was disclosed once more to view, a 
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scene of a morning long past came to her with 
the scent of withered flowers. She could see a 
childish little figure with its bright head bent 
over a letter, the radiance on brow and cheek in- 
spired by more than the flickering sunlight in 
the doorway, or the beckoning joys beyond. She 
could hear the plaintive ery of the Phoebe bird 
again and again from its flitting place in the or- 
chard. It seemed to her like a spirit voice call- 
ing with ethereal and unchanging note the spirit 
of her Pheebe girl to paths leading away from 
the sordid and earthly life she herself had lived. 

But a growing pallor on the little sister's cheek 
had checked her fanciful thoughts. Phcebe had 
locked her desk suddenly, and rising, had started 
for the door leading to the stairway, and as sud- 
denly, without warning or sound, had fallen 
in a dead faint ; but she had made so light of 
it afterward, that Emmeline had almost for- 
gotten the incident till the opening of the lid let 
out the memory like a long-imprisoned spirit. 
She could not recall Phoebe ever sitting at her 
desk again. After her death the sight of it was 
painful, and Becky, ever ready to avoid subjects 
sad or disagreeable, had banished it to the gar- 
ret. Now she was to touch the holy of holies. 
She took tenderly from the pigeonhole a little 
packet of letters. A dried blossom fluttered from 
the yellow leaves. She opened the first letter 
fearfully. 

It was written in a feminine hand. The name 
at the bottom of the shect was that of the old 
school friend. 

Its contents were characterized by schoolgirlish 
protestations of adoring friendship. It was not 
lacking in the usual Emersonian allusion to the 
psychological quality of true friendship, and 
was written with the elegance of diction that was 
affected by the newly-made graduate of those 
days, but at the end of the letter she had broken 
out into a little burst of natural feeling : ‘‘ Oh, 
my darling Phoebe, Manton was here last night. 
He spoke of you so charmingly. You know he 
always talks and looks like a hero in a novel ; 
but, my dear little friend, I imagine what he 
wishes you to hear, he will tell you.’’ 

The old fingers trembled as this letter was re- 
folded and placed by itself. She took up another 
in a bolder hand. 

If it is true, as they say, that every letter car- 
ries an atmosphere of its own, it was not strange 
that she hesitated as the leaves rattled in her 
shaking hand. 

It breathed in every stroke a dominant mas- 
culinity which could, even after this lapse of years, 
arrest any encroachment on its territory. The 
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strongest force for good or evil was expressed in 
every line, and the charm it had held for the fair 
reader of long ago still lingered in the faded 
words : ‘‘ My own dear Phoebe (for it seems to 
me by every law that governs this mutable world 
of ours, you have given me the right to call you 
‘my own’): You write in vour quaint and dear 
letter that I must come and tell your sisters of 
the possibilities in the future for vou and for my- 
self. Will you believe me, darling, when I tell 
you that at present Iam engaged in an enter- 
prise exacting all my strength and all my thought, 
except that strong, subtle undercurrent which 
bears in its flow the unceasing murmur of you. 
This plan which absorbs me to such a great ex- 
tent, if consummated, will bring to my little 
Pheebe bird all that can make her nest the 
downiest in the world. I vowed when a beard- 
less youth that I should never gather to myself a 
wife if in so doing I should subject her to the 
daily grinding toil which is the lot of three quar- 
ters of the wives of this period. My own mother 
had neither time nor strength left after her round 
of duties were ended to cultivate resources of body 
or mind. My wife shall have all that makes life 
rich. I wish to endow her not only with the love 
that she will command overflowingly, but with 
the ‘worldly goods’ the Episcopalian ritual 
brings into such prominence. Only wait, dear 
one, a few months at the most. I wish to come 
to your sisters, not as a craven coward taking 
from them what has been the flower of their hard 
lives, but asa brave man, giving while I take. 
We will not be without our sorrows. It is with 
love as with the Exarch’s sword—it has pain and 
pleasure for its two edges, but the joy isall I can 
see just now.”’ 

The old face looked gray and grim as she 
placed this with the schoolgirl’s missive and 
took one more out of the little pile. 

It was written in the same dashing hand and 
dated among the hills of Ohio. After the usual 
endearments of a lover, it closed in these words : 
‘The venture I wrote you of is a matter of life 
and death with me now, but whatever may come, 
he constant to my memory, little Phobe bird. 
In the shadowy mists of boyhood’s memories 
there lingers the tender plaintive note of vour 
little namesake—the bird ever calling with such 
sad insistence. Perhaps the fascination it held 
for me came from some mystical union of its na- 
ture with yours. You know the old belief that 
imprisoned human souls dwell in the dumb life 
around us, that in the curving and twisting body 
of the tawny tiger there may spring hence some 
day the soul of a woman—restless, jealous, easil¥ 
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aroused to fury. It comes to meas the sweetest 
faney that from this bird of the meadows flitted 
the constant sweet soul which inhabits your del- 
leate body ; which gives to you that bird-like 
ethereal charm denied to most women.’’ 

The note ended abruptly. There was nothing 
how in the little pile but a newspaper and a let- 
ter ina feminine hand. Emmeline opened the 
frst She seemed to be reading in a dream the 
printed words before her eyes. The newspaper, 
cracked and yellow with age, still told the tale 
with clear cruelty, 

Aband of counterfeiters had been discovered 
i northern Ohio, chief among them being the 
noted Jim Brown, He he.t.escaped, but not be- 


fore some of his band had been wounded and one 
killed. 

The latter, it stated, was young, not more than 
twenty-two, and had in his possession at death 
twenty to thirty thousand dollars in counterfeit 
notes. His name, Manton Burns, was deter- 
mined by an envelope bearing that address in a 
feminine hand. 

Then followed the exhaustive details, which 
accompany such reports. ‘ A saddle bag, contain- 
ing circular pieces of metal bearing the capital- 
ized sarcasm ‘In God We Trust,’ was found 
and a leather wallet stuffed with 
notes.”’ 

The words floated before the old eyes, but still 
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she read on and on, as a child drones its A, B, 
C’s, heedless of their meaning. When she had 
finished she tore the paper slowly into two, then 
again tore it, again and again, till the floor 
around the little desk was covered with its yel- 
low fragments ; then she groped for the letter 
still left and read it mechanically. It lacked the 
mincing phrases and finely sounding sentiments 
of the first effusion, but was one little cry of nat- 
ural feeling and offended vanity. ‘‘ Dearest 
Phoebe: Can you ever forgive me for adding to 
your list of acquaintances that of Manton Burns. 
I am so glad you did not respond to his over- 
whelming infatuation for you, as I see you did 
not. By the same mail which brings this letter, 
you will learn what a wicked man he was, but 
he seemed good, and even mamma says that his 
manners were irresistible. Why, the last time 
he was here—and may God forgive me for ever 
entertaining him—he stood in the doorway with 
the softened light of the leaves casting shadows 
on that white forehead of his, and his eyes were 
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as true as steel as he talked of you. He knew 
how much I loved you. Ah, well! I can only 
thank God you did not care for him.” 

Miss Emmeline gathered -all the letters and 
scraps of paper together with cold fingers. With 
her crutch she drew toward her a little old iron 
smelting pot. Into this she dropped the pile 
and lit it. It blazed, like the passion of long ago. 
but for a moment. 

‘Have you got through so soon, Emmeline?’ 
called Becky from her corner, as the breeze from 
the window blew the white ashes toward her. 

“Yes; it’s all over.’’ 

Her voice sounded old and thin as the voice of 
one who had just seen the last clod drop on the 
breast of a dear dead one. But listen! On the 
breath of the light wind that scattered these ashes 
of the past there floated the melody of old—the 
spirit bird of long ago—and its liquid note thrilled 
faint and far ‘‘ Phoobe—Pheebe.”’ 

‘The Phebe bird’s got back again,” said 
Becky. 


TOURAINE AND ITS CASTLES. 


By CHARLES EDWARDES. 


THERE is no district in England to compare 
with the castle-zone of Touraine, the blue-skied, 
the vineyarded and the gay. Perhaps the Duke- 
ries of the Midlands comes nearest to it. But 
the romance, the bloodshed, the lovemaking 
and the sombre vicissitudes of Chenonceaux, 
Amboise, Chinon, Loches and their neighboring 
buildings find only faint counterparts in the rec- 
ords of Walbeck, Clumber and Belvoir. Upon the 
whole, Englishmen may be glad of it. To the 
mere spectator, drama and intrigue are interesting 
enough ; yet felicity, the outcome of compara- 
tive dullness, is even better. We need not be 

extravagantly grateful to a past that leaves bloody 
~ handmarks on our staircases and makes the most 
agreeable rooms in our house well nigh unin- 
habitable for persons of vigorous imaginations. 
Life goes on nowadays in our ducal homes as 
smoothly as in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. But in Touraine Nemesis has got to 
work. The palaces in which kings and queens, 
courtesans and gallants made merry and cut 
throats in so reckless a mode have fallen dis- 
mally from their high estate; they are either 
State assets, and exploited as such—barracks, 
frigid museums, the heavily mortgaged proper- 
ties of individuals, who unblushingly take francs 


from visitors, or ruins given over to jackdaws 
and unheeded ghosts. Touraine wants all in the 
way of credit that her blue skies and mild cli- 
mate can give her to balance the sadness her 
show-places almost inevitably generate. 

‘«Tf,’’ says the methodical cicerone at Blois, 
*monsieur will be good enough to pass through 
this doorway and proceed round the corner of 
the corridor, he will stand exactly where they 
murdered the Duke of Guise in 1588.” It is 
the same at Amboise. You are told how pleas 
antly the castle railings were decorated with a 
fringe of hanged men, and shown where Mary 
of Scots leaned with her young husband to sce 
Huguenot heads cut off as fast as the headsman 
could toil. The river Loire, which an hour 
ago charmed you with its beauty and the in- 
dustrious bustle of the washerwomen in. their 
anchored boathouses, now suddenly becomes 
repulsive. ‘‘ It rolled its corpses toward the sea, 
monsieur, by hundreds—veritably by hundreds,” 
declares the merciless guide, with a yawn of 
tedium. At Loches a matter-of-fact little gitl 
with her hair in an aggressive pigtail, takes you 
to see the tomb of Agnes Sorel, the ‘gentle 
Agnes, worthier of France than cloistered nun of 
hermit devout,’’ of Francis I. It was anciently 
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in the collegiate church hard by, which she did 
so much for. The revolutionaries, in 1793, who 
ransacked the ‘sepulchres of kings and queens, 
did not overlook the monument of Agnes, who 
was more to a king than his queen. They 
smashed her effigy and uncovered her bones, and 
the leader of the ravagers tore from her white 
skull the one tress of hair that remained upon it. 
There is hardly a more satisfying piece of sculp- 
ture in France than the present figure 
on the marble tomb over the few bones 
that are left of Agnes Sorel : the coun- 
tenance carries a grace that embodies 
at one and the same time the innocence 
of the virgin and the placidity of the 
matron, But it is not under a conse- 
crated roof. From the church 
they have moved ‘‘ this sweet 
and simple dove, whiter than 
the swans and redder than 
flames, Agnes, the very beau- 
tiful,” to a closet in the 
palace she once shared with 
Charles VII. It is a pictur- 
esque little chamber, the col- 
ored glass designed to cast 
gay beams of light across the 
marble face, but above 

her the modern town of- 

ficials of Loches transact 

their coarse, mundane 

business ; for the palace 

's now a mere bureau. 

This, too, seems an out- 

Tage, unaccountable in 

France. The Blois guide, 

When she had got our 


by her melodramatic account of the murder of the 
Duke of Guise (who well deserved his end), led 
us by a gallery into the Salle des Etats. She 
thought to revive us by insisting that the apart- 
ment was ‘‘ pour des jouissances,’’ as well as for 
the transaction of State affairs ; but somehow it 
would not do. We left the palace and its match- 
less staircase (like worked lace rather than chis- 
eled stone) attended by a cloud of depressing 
memories. Nor did we get into an 
easier frame of mind until we had 
smoked a cigar each by the castle bat- 
tlements, with our eyes rigidly turned 
from the building itself. The Loire 
was bright before us. Ancient Blois, 
with its narrow and rather malodorous 
streets and its crumbling old church of 
St. Nicolas, was beneath us, a hundred 
feet down; the blouses of 
little girls and boys made 
welcome specks of quiet color 
in the cramped, dusky alleys. 
Midland France stretched far 
beyond the river in woods 
and plains, glossed by the 
September sunshine. We 
were glad to have done with 
the castle, its flewr-de-lis its 
royal monograms and its 
murder-inspiring pass- 
ages and oubliettes. 
‘ Chenonceaux, of all 
$ Touraine’s castles, leaves 
“the fairest impress on the 
mind; and this not for 
its beauty alone and the 
untroubled calm of its 
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‘almost the only great chateau in France with- 
out the stain of murder on its walls.’’? (T. A. 
Cook’s ‘‘ Old Touraine.’’) It must be attractive 
at any season, but it is probably seen at its best 
in September, when the trees are donning their 
autumnal gold, the fields are gemmed with pump- 
kins and melons, green, orange, and flame color, 
and the vineyards carry their harvest of purple 
grapes yet unpicked, with the scarlet of their 
leaves flashing among the fruit. September 
yields settled weather here, if any month does. 
Now and then, in the night, there may be a tre- 
mendous downpour which brings the cultivator's 
heart into his mouth. Rarely, however, do the 
rains burst grapes enough to seriously imperil 
the harvest. 

We left Tours on an ideal autumnal day, under 
a hot blue sky, with a gauzy mist over the dis- 
tant horizon. The castle, now that it is admin- 
istered by the Credit Foncier, is open to the public 
for a couple of hours on but two days in the 
week —Sunday and Thursday. Chance, and 
nothing in the world else, made us choose one of 
these days for our visit. That we were not bound 
on a futile errand was clear from the groups of 
volatile, well-dressed persons, who also traveled by 
our train. There were some girl faces among the 
party that upheld Touraine’s repute for feminine 
beauty—laughing dark eyes, perfect complexions, 
and toilets fit for Goodwood, Of English tourists 
we were the sole representatives. Tours does not 
seem nowadays to be the Anglo-Saxon resort it 
used to be; greater facilities for traveling farther 
afield in quest of mild air have to some extent 


loosened the hold 
Tours had upon us; 
nor do we seem so 
eager as formerly. to 
come here to acquire 
the best of French ac- 
cents. But at Che- 
nonceaux we heard 
our native language 
again, though we did 
not yearn greatly for 
the privilege. 

The castle gates open 
fitfully from two 
o’clock. This gave all 
of us time to dine at 
the village inn of the 
Bon Laboureur. Ta- 
bles were spread in a 
vine-trellised court- 
yard, whence we could 
see the nervous excite- 
ment of atypical French landlady marshaling 
her cooks and maidservants in the kitchen. The 
blue heavens beyond looked the hotter for the 
cool shade we enjoyed, and we trifled with 
grapes and peaches (at three halfpence the pound 
in Tours market) to the very last moment at 
our disposal. I have certainly fared better in 
France than at this little inn, but our treatment 
seemed to take the heart out of certain of the 
sightseers who grumbled to the very castle gate at 
the incompetence and extortion of our hostess. 
That, on such a day, seemed needless self-torture. 

For half an hour we tarried at the gates, await- 
ing our turn. A small officious damsel kept us 
all well in hand. She had her orders, she de- 
clared, and she would not on any account let us 
even into the tempting leafy avenue beyond, 
with its stone seats and shade, until she was in- 
vited to do so by a coadjutor from within. One 
lady, aware of what might befall her, had brought 
acamp stool. She sat on it under a pink para- 
sol, and read Dumas’s ‘‘Three Musketeers,” 
much at her ease. Others, with no resources to 
speak of, showed much impatience. We had the 
good fortune to fall in with a diverting American 
septuagenarian, attended by a tall, gaunt parish 
priest from a neighboring village. What, think 
you, had brought our transatlantic cousin into 
Touraine, where he had already been resident ten 
or twelve weeks? Nothing less than the desire 
to learn French and talk it elegantly in his old age! 
The curé had advertised in the Times for a per- 
sionnaire, offering a comfortable home and every 
possible educational advantage for ten pounds pet 
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month, ‘‘And I reckon,’’ said the American, 
“JT get my value with the gentleman, for his 
table gives me nothing to complain of. I begin 


the day with the grammar and finish it with con- 


versations.’’ The tall priest looked on affably 
while his pupil thus complimented him, and 
when he understood what had been said he laid 
his hand paternally on the old fellow’s shoulder 
and assured us that he was progressing famously. 
‘There is,’’ he volunteered the information, ‘‘ no 
country like Touraine; we have the classic 
French and a good air. Monsieur has profited as 
much in health as in his scholastic attainments. ”’ 

“And have you accommodation for another 
pupil, monsieur?’? we asked. ‘‘ Mais oui, as- 
surément,’’ was his eager answer. 

At this stage the bars opened, and the crowd 
urged us into the precincts. None too soon, 
moreover, for amid considerable strife of tongues, 
in which the girl custodian gave quite as much 
abuse as she received, the gate was forced back 
again and the bolt drawn upon a good half of the 
expectant, weary and sun-baked crowd. The lady 
with the campstool and the novel had done fa- 
mously ; she was quite in the van of the success- 
ful ones, and, having smoothed her disturbed 
gown, she proceeded up the avenue in triumph, 
ahead of us all. Our personally conducted ex- 
perience had begun. Some two score of us were 
supposed to receive intelligent information from 
the portly housekeeper who led us from room to 
room with clockwork movement of the lips and 
considerable promptitude. 

Chenonceaux has been so often described in 
detail that I may spare 
mnyself the task of rep- 
tition, Who has not 
some idea of the place, 
with its steel - colored 
extinguisher towers, 
its long gallery built 
over the water, its don- 
‘jon in which Jean 
Jacques Rousseau 
Spent some of his hap- 
plest hours, and_ its 
stately gardens and 
baleonied terraces, as 
clean cut and con- 
trolled as was their 
chief architect, the 
Poitiers. Diana, who 
owed the long preser- 
vation of her beauty to 
early hours, cold water 
and a cold heart 2 One 
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does not feel an: inordinate amount of interest in 
the financiers who first made the place famous. It 
will not do to think that the blood of the hard- 
pressed people of France served as cement for these 
sunny walls. But if Thomas Bohier gave Che- 
nonceaux the beginning of a reputation, his son 
was to realize that it is not always well for a 
subject to possess great wealth and desirable 
habitations, especially when there is a flaw in 
his sire’s method of acquiring such wealth. 
Diana of Poitiers, the admired of a king, looked 
on Chenonceaux and coveted it. She was de- 
terred by no scruples of conscience from harrying 
Antoine Bohier, who forthwith surrendered the 
castle into the royal hands. Whether his fa- 
ther’s tax accounts with the sovereign had or 
had not been worked to the king’s disadvantage, 
it does not much matter. ‘And so the marble- 
natured Diana ruled at Chenonceaux, and, while 
charming the king on the throne, also enthralled 
the heart of the king’s son and prepared a way, 
as it doubtless seemed to her, for threescore and 
ten years or so of mundane felicity. But the 
fates did not work altogether for her. The young 
king’s son’s wife, Catherine, by and by had her 
revenge on this inimitable Frenchwoman. She 
dispossessed her of Chenonceaux and reigned 
here in her stead. Wits against wits, there was 
not much to choose between these two women. 
But the balance of power was with the Queen 
Regent, when the two monarchs over whom 
Diana had cast her spell had passed away. Here 
now came Francis II. with his young wife, Mary 
Stuart. They spent their honeymoon in the 
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castle, rambled arm 
in arm through the 
park, strolled in the 
precise walks of the 
flower gardens, and 
from the water watched 
the fireworks with 
which they were en- 
tertained. One day, 
however, at Amboise, 
which may be reached 
in an hour through the 
woods on the ridge 
of the intervening 
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some of its statuary. A little later Chenonceaux 
is once more in the hands of a financier, M. Du- 
pin. It was the widow of this gentleman who 
drew the literary lights of the last century to the 
castle on the Cher. ‘‘Bon mots,’’ instead of 
fireworks and royal jests, passed current in its 
Italian gardens, still radiant in their scarlet and 
blue flowers. This was the Dame Dupin to whom 
Rousseau lost that vacillating, susceptible and al- 
together undesirable heart of his. ‘ Elle étoit en- 
core, quand je la vis pour la premiére fois, une des 
belles femmes de Paris. Elle me regut & sa toi- 
lette. Elle avait les bras nus, les cheveux épats, 
son peignoir mal arrangé. Cet abord m ’étoit 
trés-nouveau; ma pauvre téte n’y tint pas; je 
me trouble, je m’égare, et bref me voild épris de 
Madame Dupin.” For the present Chenon- 
ceaux’s history may be said to be in a state of 
suspended animation. Its latest owner, Mme. 
Wilson-Pelouze, acknowledged too generously - 
her debt to the traditions of the place, and 80 
the bank has stepped in as administrator, It is 
with a certain well-defined reverence that the 
housekeeper steps in front of the full-length por- 
trait of this lady in Catherine de’ Medici’s gal- 
lery ; she waits till her flock of auditors have 


hill, young Francis I. hit his head hard gathered closely about her, and then, having sol- 


against the lintel of a door. The blow killed 


emnly said ‘Mme. Pelouze,”’ passes on. It is 


him. Henry III. played the fool at Chen- as if she said ‘‘ Diana of Poitiers.”’ 


onceaux as elsewhere, aided excellently by the 
ladies and gentlemen of his court. 


Chenonceaux is in all externals much as it was 


Louis XIV. in the sixteenth century. This is great gain for 


was probably the last French king who showed the visitor. The living rooms are, of course, fur- 
esteem for the castle, and that by robbing it of nished in our later taste, but though a lackey 
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invites tourists to peep into these without putting 
foot across the threshold, they do not allure 
sufliciently in spite of their luxury. The garish 
picture gallery, with its varied decoration of can- 
vases, frescoes and mirrors, is a strange medley. 
But it is the Medici’s work, and the view from 
its windows on to the still, glistening waters of 
the river which flows beneath its arches is tran- 
guilizing. Among the casts of heads, royal and 
otherwise, which decorate the panels of the great 
hall, one looks with most interest at Diana’s. 
She seems here a woman of sixty, remarkable 
mainly for her high forehead. It is a domineer- 
ing face, not a lovable one. And yet Brantéme 
says of her that when an old woman she was ‘‘as 
beautiful, as fresh, and as amiable as she was at 
thirty.” She had better wordly fortune than Agnes 
Sorel, to whom she had allied herself by marriage. 
But between the two personalities there is other- 
wise no comparison. Having read her history, 
who can help loving Agnes? One may at the most 
respect Diana, as one respects success in the ab- 
stract. 

The portly housekeeper stood at the entrance 
and took her fees when she had rattled through 
her task. Another relay of visitors tramped up 
the broad white steps. We were allowed a brief 
tour of the gardens and a glance at the water, in 
which the castle mirrored itself. The donjon 
might be climbed and a bird’s-eye view of the 
glowing gardens se- 
cured; and in the 
lower chamber there 
Were photographs 
for sale and the un- 
avoidable visitors’ 
book. Also the sta- 
bles were open to in- 
spection. But we 
followed the exam- 
ple of the lady with 
the novel and went 
forthwith to sit in 
the leafy avenue and 
reconsider things. 
Here, all too soon, 
we were joined by 
the American and 
his tutor, and my 
final memories of 
ancient Chenonceaux are somewhat perturbed. 
The good curé seemed to think that advertisement 
of his in the Times compelled him to play the 
pedagogue atevery opening. He politely brushed 
aside my remarks about the castle as trivial and 
far from improving, began an impassioned dis- 
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course on accent and more than hinted that he 
meant if possible to insnare us as pupils. For a 
dreadful number of minutes he set me saying 
after him the abhorrent word “ grenouille,’? and 
damped enthusiasm by declaring each effort 
rather worse than its predecessor. Never did I 
spend a more didactic hour than that of our 
saunter back to the railway station ; and never 
again shall I mark the item ‘‘grenouille’’ in a 
French menu without instant determination to 
have nothing to do with it. 

The Castle of Langeais, on the Loire, is in 
some respects quite plebeian after Chenonceaux. 
Modern life has hemmed it round too closely with 
brick and plaster tenements, and the spectacle of 
the town’s washerwomen beating linen but a few 
yards from its drawbridge tends to abate its dig- 
nity. But it is well worth visiting for all that. 
Here Charles VIII. and Anne of Brittany were 
married, and the royal insignia are as abundant 
on its walls as at Loches. Here, too, Rabelais 
was often a guest ; his house in the town is still 
shown. The castle is entered by a drawbridge, 
the ascent to which is made almost from the 
pavement of the streets. There would seem some 
affectation about this old feudal habit were it not 
for the thick walls of the castle above and the 
machicolations under the eaves of the blue conical 
towers which soar in a sheaf toward the heavens. 
But in truth there is none. The castle is genuinely 
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medieval. The street Foulques Nerra, along its 
northern side, proclaims that doughty sinner’s in- 
terest here centuries before the castle was built as 
now it stands, and yet this took place ‘in the 
fifteenth century. 

The Langeais housekeeper, like the lady of 
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Chenonceaux, tells her tale by rote and is wholly 
above pretending to care much about it. Even 
she, however, was content to tarry awhile at 
the top of one of the towers, whence, from the 
ancient sentry beat which girdles it, a noble 
view of the Loire’s course for miles is unfolded. 
The occasional patches of pink sand in the 
river went well with its silver and with the 
gold of the poplars and chestnut trees by its 
banks. This housekeeper prates not of horrors. 
Dark deeds enough must have been wrought in 
the older part of the edifice, but they were not 
of a distinction to confer lasting infamy upon 
the place. Instead of that, we passed from one 
elegant chamber to another—bedrooms, library, 
music room and halls, all furnished by the 
present owner with a singularly admirable at- 
tempt to reproduce a medieval atmosphere in 
the midst of the luxury of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Walls, flooring and upholstery all helped 
forward the illusion. Anne of Brittany herself 
might have appeared on one of the narrow 
thresholds, and felt tolerably at home. I know 
not how many times our guide uttered the 
phrase ‘‘ La chambre de Mademoiselle !’’ as she 
led us from one simple, yet most tasteful, bed- 
chamber into another. It seemed to me some- 
thing of a desecration thus to invade the apart- 
ments of the young ladies of the house, to 
look with alien eyes at their favorite books on 
the little bedside table and the dainty trifles with 
which girls love to surround themselves, But 
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this is, I suppose, part of the price paid by 
the owner of a historic house, when he has a 
large-minded sense of the debt to the public 
with which his position encumbers him. X. 
Siefried deserves many thanks for his courtesy 
in this respect. These are by no means fully 
rendered in the gratuity with which the house- 
keeper’s exertions are acknowledged. 

Langeais ought to exult in its river-side situ- 
ation as well as its castle. More inspiriting walks 
than the Loire’s banks yield could not well be 
enjoyed away from the sea. The bridge which 
here spans the stream is longer than anything of 
the kind I have seen in England. One almost 
tires of it ere one has passed from one sandy 
bank to the other, with the patient provincial 
angler equally conspicuous on both banks. In 
returning to Tours we have the great river always 
with us; and its beauty is enhanced by the 
green meadows which skirt it, themselves glori- 
fied by tens of thousands of pale pink crocuses. 
The remains of the Castle of Cinq Mars are to be 
seen on the way, but they are not too obtrusive ; 
nor do they exact particular notice. Of course 
they suggest tragedy. One remembers that it 
was an easy step for the famous marquis from a 
king’s friendship to the scaffold. 

But of all Touraine’s castles that of Loches 
brings home to one in the grimmest way the 
dark side of life half a millennium ago. While 
the king in his palace on the hill enjoyed such 
pleasures as the king alone could then with im- 
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punity indulge in, a bowshot away his abased 
enemies groaned in their dungeons scores of 
yards below the natural level of the rock, and 
found their only alleviation in scrawling the 
walls with plaintive, futile appeals to human 
mercy, or watching for the sun to cast its one 
tiny spot of radiance into their desperate dwell- 
ing. The town itself is a pretty enough 
little place on the lazy green-watered Indre. 
Fields and poplars surround it on all sides. 
Without a certain attained knowledge of 
the district it is difficult to believe that 
the castle had the value it had as a ter- 
rorizing influence. Nowadays, of course, 
it has nothing of the kind. The 
large-cheeked citizens of Loches 
go to and fro among all these 
frowning relics and think little 
of them. They have plenty of 
time on their hands and stand 
gossiping by the quarter of an 
hour in the cobbled streets. The 
royal castle and the tens of thou- 
sands of sighs it has begotten 
are nothing to them compared 
with the price of produce. Men- 
tion to one of them Agnes Sorel, 
la Dame de Beauté, and he will 
yield you an amiable guffaw and 
Temark that there were many 
like her and still are. Of the 
legend related by Brantéme, 
however, he will probably be 
ignorant. To rouse the king 
from his cowardly indifference 
to his country’s ruin at the 
hands of the English, Agnes one 
day told him how, when she was 
a very little girl, an astrologer 
had prophesied that she should 
be loved by one of the bravest 
and most valorous monarchs in 
Christendom. Hitherto, she had 
supposed the King of France, 
Who professed to love her, was 
this courageous king ; but now 
she knew otherwise and under- 
stood that it was the King of 
England, and him she would go 
and seek. The reproach sufficed; Charles VII. 
wept and aroused himself. Without the stimulus 
imparted by Agnes Sorel, it is more than probable 
the Maid of Orleans would not have been given the 
scope she obtained and the English rule in France 
would have held out a few score years longer. 
The Castle of Loches stands, like Windsor, on 
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a hill, with the modern town curled round its 
base. It includes a large domain in its walls— 
exercising grounds and houses for functionaries 
as well as the royal palace, the ancient keep, and 
the somewhat less ancient round tower. The 
moat which girt it is largely appropriated by 
the roads of civilization, but much of it still re- 
mains. Seen in September, the old ex- 
cavation would inspire a poet, with the 
loaded yines climbing the gray perpendic- 
ular walls of the citadel, apple trees thick 
with fruit and luxuriant grass under the 
The sun burns into the hotbed of 
a garden. From this little tropical de- 

file one may nowadays 

burrow for a hundred or 

two yards into the heart 

of the rock upon which 

the round tower stands. 

The souterrain was redis- 

covered as recently as 

1892, and promises, when 

fully cleared, to yielda fine 

addition to the sights of 

the place. It is a fairly 

easy corridor in the rock 

and was conjecturably 

used for victualing the 

castle in secret. The 

smears of torchlights are 

yet on its neatly cement- 
ed ceiling, and here as in the 
dungeons, are scrawls enough 
on the walls, though these 
were done by the smoke of 
torches. The word ‘ Louis’’ 
appears in huge letters, but 
there is no evidence to prove 
which it memorializes. There 
is the usual vine-bowered lit- 
tle cottage to protect this 
‘sight’? and here the cus- 
todian dwells. He exhibits 
a few coins, Roman for the 
most part, and a dilapidated 
book taken from the rubble 
which filled up the passage. 
As more than a dozen cen- 
turies separate the one period 
from the other, we seem to have vigorous testi- 
mony to the age of the excavation. But cireum- 
stanial evidence in these matters is not wholly to 
be trusted ; and the same may be said of the so- 
norous adjectives which the French guide applies 
to the object he is describing, when he is of a san- 
guine temperament and in thrall to his enthusiasm. 
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Of the royal residence proper at Loches, one is 
allowed to see little, except the outer walls. But 
that little is significant. It includes the small, 
round tower annexed to Charles VII.’s palace 
and which has so obvious an air of covert con- 
venience. Here Agnes Sorel dwelt when she was 
at Loches, after her brief career as maid of honor. 
Not entirely, indeed, for the king gave her a 
sumptuous suite of rooms in the castle itself, and 
she had also her own residence at Beau- 
lieu, just outside the town. But the 
tower was especially devoted to her, and 
it contains her tomb. Local tradition 
fancies that, when the king went hunt- 
ing, he shut up his mistress in this tower. 
That, however, would appear a needless 
precaution, for Agnes Sorel was no yul- 
gar courtesan, and 
was loved as much 
by the queen as by 
the king. Of all 
the royal house- 
hold, indeed, only 
the Dauphin (Louis 
XI. of sombre 
fame) seems to have 
disliked her. The 
blow this unamiable 
person once gave 
her at Chinon was 
the worst indignity 
she endured while 
she lived, After her 
tragic death, by poi- 
son, he, to some 
extent, atoned for 
his contempt of her, 
living, by his refusal 
to allow the canons 
of the collegiate 
church to shift her 9 
monument from its 
prominent position 
in the choir. He 
agreed with the 
clergy that ‘Sit was 
a scandal that a king’s mistress should have so 
assuming a tomb in the church.’’ But she had 
been a great benefactress to the chapter, and he 
would only consent to the removal if restitution 
were first made of all the lands, lordships, gold 
and silver they had received from her. The 
subtle Louis must have laughed in his sleeve 
when he made them this offer. Not until 1777 
was the tomb actually deplaced. The coffin was 
then formally opened, and the skeleton it held 
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inspected by some fifteen of the clergy and laity, 
who divided among themselves the greater part 
of her ‘‘cinder-colored”’ hair. In 1794 the re- 
volutionaries again looked at poor Agnes, and 
her last tress of hair was appropriated. Twice 
more were her bones disturbed before they came 
to their present (and, let us hope, final) resting 
place. On her deathbed Agnes conjured her 
confessor not to inform of those who had so suc- 
cessfully conspired to poison her, and she 
died ‘‘with tears of repentance flooding 
her eyes.’’ The priest kept his promise, 
and to this day we do not know for certain 
whether or no Louis XI. had this crime 
also on his burthened svul. 

The old donjon of 
Loches rises oppressively 
high over everything else 
in the small town. Both 
it and the so-called New 
Tower have been shorn of 
their terrors, but the 
memory of them lingers. 
The latter is indeed still a 
prison, but only the up- 
per rooms are used for the 
purpose, and these, for 
their size, airiness and 
the cheerful view over 
the country far and 
wide from their barred 
windows, are very 
much more than pala- 
tial when contrasted 
with the vile recesses 
in the bowels of the 
rock, two or three 
hundred feet lower 
down. The Duke of 
Milan, who spent 
nine weary years here, 
and died a captive, 
had no such cham- 
ber as the modern 
felons of Loches en- 
joy. Yet his un- 
derground cell is a goodly room by the side 
of others. He had light enough to enable him 
to draw and paint on his walls. His own 
plumed and helmeted head is conspicuous 
among psalm verses and texts. He is sup- 
posed to have been indulged with a ladder to 
enlarge the field of his labors. But at the 
best it was horrible ‘restraint for a man of his 
energetic temperament. Well might he say 10 
the words still legible on the scratched wall : eT 
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tear for my motto in prison that I arm myself 
with patience.’’ His sundial is pointed out by 
the custodian as one of the most amazing of the 
Loches prison works. ‘‘ Pauvre homme, point 
d'amis,” writes another captive, one Albert Pren- 
jest, and he is responsible besides for many quaint 
and ingenious devices, as well as a Latin verse, the 
sense of which must have touched the hearts of 
many like him: ‘‘ Would you speak wisely, ob- 
setve these six precautions: What you say, 
where, to whom, of whom, how and when yeu 
say it.’ A kindred inscription is the following, 
which appears more than once: ‘* Dixisse me 
aliquando penituit, tacuisse nunquam.’’ Hither 
came the father of Diana of Poitiers, and hence 
his moan went to his fair daughter: ‘‘ Madame, 
suis icy arrive au Chasteau de Loches aussy 
mal traicté que paouvre prisonnier pourroit 
estre”’ The so-called iron cages which Louis 


XI. established in these underground holes were_ 


among the very worst barbarities of Loches. 
They were prodigiously strong receptacles of 
wood and iron, hardly more than two feet in 
width. Aman could neither stand erect nor lie 
at ease in them. Commines, the historian, has 
something forcible to say about them. ‘‘The 
first to design them was the Bishop of Verdun, 
who himself was thrust into the first of them, 
and lay there fourteen years. Many have since 
cursed him; and I, also, who under the late 
king experienced them for eight months. And 
itwasa bishop, a holy man, a dignitary of the 
church, a minister of God, who invented them. 
He was called d’Haraucourt ; cursed be his 
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name!’ Another and more celebrated bishop 
also got lodging in the cages—Balue, of Arras. 
History tells us how Louis XI., leaning on the 
arm of his unscrupulous provost, Tristan l Her- 
mite, was wont to inspect his caged victims 
in the damp and darkness to which they were 
consigned. It is a pity he could not have been 
made to change places with one of them fora 
single day at least. 

From the oubdliettes_ to the highest room in the 
round tower, everywhere one sees these signifi- 
cant and pathetic wall-inscriptions and designs. 
Soldiers diverted themselves with rude drawings of 
the weapons they had once used and might never 
useagain. Ecclesiastics scratched the outlines of 
monstrances. In all the world there can hardiy 
be found so vivid a relic of semi-feudal times as 
this Loches tower. The ponderous latticed doors 
to the cells are as serviceable now as they were 
four hundred years ago. 

Were there room, much might be said about 
the famous collegiate church of Loches, its 
spacious vestibule, Roman stoup and astounding 
porch. But these things can only be hinted at, 
like Beaulieu close by, where Fulk the Black’s 
bones lie wrapped in lead, and the remains of the 
religious house of St. Jean de Liget, raised by 
Henry IT. in atonement for Beckett's death, with 
these telling words over its entrance : ‘‘ Henry, 
King of England, for the bloody murder of 
Thomas, founds the Carthusian Monastery of 
Liget.’’ 

Touraine is certainly a garden in its modern as- 
pect, but its past is anything rather than idyllic. 
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By EveLyn FRANCES BoDLEY. 


THE amiable chitelain of Azay warmly recom- 
mended us to install ourselves in Touraine, ex- 
tolling the beauty of the country and the pleasant 
life in that land of chdteauc, and he told us how 
to get hold of the notaries in that region who were 
most likely to know of places to let. 

The result of his directions was that the follow- 
Ing Week found «us making a series of drives 
through the Balzac country. The first was to 
See a chitean of which we had heard in Paris. 
Its situation undoubtedly was beautiful, on a hill 
overlooking the parallel streams of the Cher and 
the Loire, with the Cathedral of Tours in the back- 
ftound of the landscape ; but the interior ar- 
Tangements gave the idea of a house stuffy in 


summer and chilly in winter. We were rather 
surprised, as it was once rented by some friends of 
ours who have one of the finest hotels in the 
quarter of the Champs Elysées, with air and 
space and light, which ought to be in greater 
abundance in the country than in the capital. 
How was it that people who insisted on every 
sumptuous luxury in Paris should in Touraine 
put up with a rather mean habitation with which 
they had no association? The mystery was 
solved when we afterward heard that their eldest 
son had been sent to Tours to do his military 
service, for there is nothing that the most mon- 
daine of Parisian mothers will not endure tobe 
near their offspring. 
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The same day we drove to a place we were 
sorely tempted totake. Divided by a dense wood 
from a picturesque village, which had seen no 
change since ‘‘ Le Lys dans la Vallée’’ lived hard 
by, stood a lodge-gate of architecture giving prom- 
ise of advanced civilization within. We were not 
disappointed. A handsome modern house, not 
unworthy of the neighborhood of the historical 
chateaux of the Loire, was quite eclipsed by the 
magnificence of the stables—stables such as I 
have rarely seen in France, and to have lived up to 
them would have certainly ruined us had we 
taken Chateau Renard. Its site was superb, 
with a view across the valley of the two rivers over 
against Luynes. It had been built by a rich 
Tourangean, and his widow had retired to a con- 
vent, leaving a beautiful chapel as a memorial of 
her share in planning the chdteau. For a sum- 
mer residence it was delightfully arranged, 
and the lilacs in flower, the blue sky, and the 
singing of the birds made one feel that it would 
be good to rest here—till the turn of the leaf, 
But what of the winter, with Tours half a day’s 
journey away, and the green woodland that lay 
between the park and the village a gloomy black 
forest? The interior, too, seemed better adapted 
for the playtime of the year than for long winter 
evenings, as the necessity for doors to salons 
seemed not to have occurred to the architect, and 
airy portieres are a chilly protection against the 
howling bise. 

Another day we explored the country round 
about Chinon, with its memories of Joan of Are. 
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We had the engraving of a chéteau within a 
drive of the birthplace of Rabelais, and as we ap- 
proached it on a perfect May afternoon, with the 
nightingales singing their hearts out, it seemed as 
if we had at last found an ideal habitation, so 
much better than the picture was the graceful 
mass of turrets, pinnacles and tracery that met 
our view as we crossed the rich meadows past the 
pigeonnier below the house. We had quitted the 
carriage to take a short cut, and after we had done 
admiring the fifteenth century architecture, we 
noticed that there was no entrance visible. Be- 
fore we had time to think of any learned reason 
why a house of this period should be built with- 
out a front door, we had wandered round the 
entire building without perceiving any means of 
ingress except a dingy-looking portal, evidently 
the entrée de service. A careworn woman came 
forth from it and offered to show us the chdteau. 


‘After passing by a diminutive kitchen, we entered 


a rude apartment, the furniture of which re- 
minded me of the inventory of the goods of the 
Yonghey Bonghey Bo, as sung by the favorite 
English poet of my sons, the late Mr. Edward 
Lear. We thought it was what in an English 
house would be the servants’ hall, and its bare- 
ness showed the aversion French servants all have 
to take their meals outside the kitchen. ‘‘La 
salle-A-manger des domestiques ?”’ my cémpanion 
therefore blandly inquired.  ‘‘ La salle-4-manger 
principale: la seule salle-A-manger,” was the 
severe answer. It must in justice be said that 
the whole mansion was furnished in strict har- 
mony with the dining- 
room ; but the most 
comfortable inven- 
tions of ancient and 
modern art could 
never haye made it 
habitable, as all its 
countless rooms were 
of the dimensions of 
cells or cupboards. 
The explanation, per- 
haps, was that it was 
built for the officers 
of the court in the 
days when Agnes 
Sorel had a chateau on 
the road to Chinon, 
when Charles VII. 
was jn residence in 
the Plantagenet 
stronghold ; and was 
therefore in thosedays 
simply a barrack, not 
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used for entertaining, but erected at 
that happy epoch when everything 
that rose from the ground was _ beauti- 
ful in form. All the same, it was odd 
that its present owners should have 
taken so much pains to restore the de- 
ceptive facade. 

If outlay of money could not have 
made habitable the picturesque quar- 
ters of the retinue of ‘‘ La Dame de 
Beauté,’ that was not the case with 
the next chdteau we visited. The peo- 
ple at Azay le Rideau had told us about 
it, and it is one of the finest renais- 
sance structures in Touraine, though 
Murray be ignorant of it, and Augustus 
Hare acknowledge it not. Even the 
painstaking Joanne makes but_ brief 
mention of this splendid old pile on 
the Indre. Four massive towers, crown- 
ed with extinguisher-tops, led us to ex- 
pect something rather impressive in- 
side ; but the majestic proportions of 
the salle des gardes, and the remarkable 
state of preservation of the ceiling, em- 
blazoned with arms and names, were 
beyond all anticipation. It should be 
observed that this magnificent apart- 
ment, as fine as anything at Chenon- 
ceaux, and almost as vast as the great 
modern hall at Ferriéres, met our 
astonished gaze in what was prac- 
tically a half-habited farmhouse. It 
seems that at the Revolution the castle was 
sold as biens nationaux ; it had never passed into 
the hands of wealthy people or been inhabited 
since as a chdteau, and was now the property of a 
Village notary, whose belle-mere occupied some of 
the rooms on the ground floor, while the fine 
chambers on the second story were used as 
stores for the farm produce. There were one or 
two barely furnished bedrooms in the towers, 
With walls a couple of yards thick, and it was 
the practice of the owner to let them during 
the summer months, together with the salle des 
gardes, for a moderate sum to families of the 
petite bourgeoisie, who came to spend the holi- 
days with half-a-dozen children and a bonne-d-tout- 
faire. Tt was singularly incongruous the idea of 
these good people spending the nights sleeping 
ive ina meanly furnished bedroom, and the days 
mahall in which Diane de Poitiers might have 
banqueted. Ifwe had been in search of a pro- 
perty to buy instead of to hire, it seemed to be a 
tare chance of acquiring a fine place in a lovely 
country, which would have needed comparatively 
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little expenditure to make it a splendid habita- 
tion. Perhaps the river, which surrounded it al- 
most like a moat, turning a picturesque mill, 
made it damp in winter, though Azay le Rideau, 
in a similar situation, is often inhabited by the 
family until after the New Year. 

A remarkable contrast was the next house we 
inspected. It was a nice place at the gates of 
Tours, surrounded by what the French call a pare 
clos de and the English ‘extensive 
grounds,’’ and it must have been a most agreeable 
residence before the era of railways. Unfortu- 
nately the engineers who brought those destroyers 
of calm to Tours made an iron-bound island of 
this little estate ; and the truthful notary who sent 
us there warned us that if we were constituted 
like him, our nerves would not survive the 
whistling a week. Moreover, the only approach 
to it from the town was through a grimy suburb, 
most unlike the capital of Touraine. It is in- 
deed a city of contrasts. M. Ludovic Halévy 
has sometimes talked to me about his impressions 
there when it was the seat of government during 
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the war, some of which he has recorded in his 
delightful volume, ‘‘L’Inyasion.’?’ He = was 
struck with the marvelous change from, the 
tumult of the centre of the town, where troops 
were hurrying through and_ politicians clamoring 
to see Gambetta, to the stillness of the streets 
around the cathedral, which were as tranquil as 
when Balzac described them. Revolutions and 
wars only last for a season, but railways and their 
disfigurements never disappear ; and to-day, by 
the préfecture at Tours, if one turns in one direc- 
tion, in three minutes one is in the pious and dis- 
creet quarter frequented by canons, while the 
other leads one as quickly to the smoke and 
noise of a manufacturing faubourg. 

We had not yet explored the north side of 
the Loire, so one May morning we drove toward 


Langeais. Above a gateway in a high park wall 
hung a rusty chain, and 

this being pulled caused a 

tL bell to give forth a sepul- 

4 chral sound. A surprised 


pets, gardener, after a long delay, 


ae ¢ . . . 
iL if let the carriage in, which 
S224 toiled up through a tan- 


gled thicket of vegetation 
till it stopped before a 
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ie Tes rooms were of fine propor- 
iNE4, = ale tion, yet the 
pnennanaceaaann sunlightstream- 
By yy] ing in by the 
| == great windows, 
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tte, prospect of river 
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not drive away 
a chilly feeling, 
which would 
have been more 
appropriate to a 
visit to a mau- 
soleum ona 
November even- 
ing. 

Upstairs there 
was a stately 
chamber with 
an old engrav- 
ing on the wall 
representing the 
birth of the Duc 
de Bordeaux, 
and on a guéri- 
don stood a 
faded photo- 
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ONE OF THE CLOCK TOWERS OF THE 
CATHEDRAL AT TOURS, 
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graph, signed ‘‘ Philippe Comte de Paris.”’ In 
one corner was a bale of the Gazette de 
France, and while we were wondering why 
for months the wrappers of that respectable roy- 
alist organ had not been broken, and why they 
had been brought to a bedroom, the gaunt wife 
of the gardener, pointing to the dust-laden balda- 
quin, croaked ‘‘Le lit ot Madame la Marquise 
est morte.’? Then we recognized the prevailing 
odor of disinfectant, and we understood the rows 
of medicine bottles on the parquet, and the un- 
opened newspapers and all the rest. We fled 
from that haunted chAteau down to the Loire, 
rolling toward Saumur beneath a sky of blue. 

In the opposite direction we were sent another 
day to a property hidden among greenlands. It 
had not an inhabited air, and the owner, who 
looked more like an Irish landlord than a French 
proprietor, told us that, being solitary, he lived 
in a farm, desiring to let his manor house, a word 
which describes more aptly than chdteau the spa- 
cious building of unpretentious English style, 
though every rural residence, from a suburban 
villa to Chantilly, is called a castle in France. 
We, moreover, noticed some English engravings, 
not of the kind collected in France—interiors of 
Windsor and views of York Minster—and it 
turned out that the mother of this lonely gentle- 
man was the daughter of an honorable and rev- 
erend prebendary of the Church of England, and 
first cousin to a noble lord who was a once fa- 
mous cabinet minister. She died in giving birth 
to her son, and he had never spoken a word of 
English. What was worthy of remark was that 
while he was closely connected with the British 
peerage, he had not even a particule to his French 
name, and that being the owner of a big house 
and a nice estate, he did not call himself Marquis 
or Vicomte. Perhaps it was unconscious English 
pride that caused this rare self-restraint, as not 
one French hobereaw in a hundred, even when 
his origin is humblest, refrains from decking 
himself with a title, whether he has theshadow of 
a right to it or not. 

This place, like all the others we had seen in 
Touraine, scemed not a desirable winter resi- 
dence, and that objection applies not only to the 
few which are to let, but to most of the inhabited 
country houses. It is due to the fact that most 
of the chdtelains who do not go to Paris have ho- 
tels for the coldest months in their provincial 
towns. The former owners of the property J 
have called Chateau Renard always thus mi- 
grated to Tours, at the St. Martin, to their hotel 
near the basilica dedicated to that saint. What 
M. Taine said of the “ Ancien Régime” is true 
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now that only the English and the Germans are 
content to spend the sad months of rain in the 
solitude of a castle. 

At last, in a picturesque corner of the Brie, we 
finally found a resting place. The kind chdtelaine 
asked the wittiest member of the Académie Fran- 
gaise to call to see me and sing the praises of a 
place, also within reach of her own stately domain, 
which we had originally heard of from an agent 
in the days when we mistrusted agencies, and 
despised the environs of Paris, and thus wé be- 
came his nearest neighbors. We had lighted 
upon an ideal French home. The chdteau, stand- 
ing high in a finely timbered park, possesses 
within and without all the qualities that a 
country home ought to have—beauty, spacious- 
ness, and comfort. It was built in the clos- 
ing days of Louis XIII., and is a perfect spe- 
cimen of the epoch. 
completion when, as Marie de Rabutin-Chan- 
tal, she came here from Bourbilly and spent the 
last years of her girlhood in the village. More 
than a century later, a letter-writer of a very dif- 
ferent school, Diderot, dated much of his corres- 
pondence with Mlle. Voland from the chdteau in 
the valley below, and some of his most embar- 
rassing anecdotes refer to the then occupants of 
this place, 

Between the humors of everyday life and the 


Mme. de Sévigné saw its . 
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distant history of the past, there is a period fore- 
most in the thoughts of all French men and 
women. From the terrace of the chdteaw there is 
a glorious view over the Marne, finer than that of 
the Seine from St. Germain. The old trees of the 
park luckily hide the disgraceful Tour Eiffel, and 
the only monument of Paris visible from the win- 
dows is the Sacré Coeur of Montmartre. But the 
valley, so populous and peaceful, that lies between 
us and the Donjon de Vincennes on the horizon 
was the battlefield of Champigny. The Wurtem- 
berg division had its headquarters here in this 
house, and in an attic, used by the invaders as a 
point of observation, one may still read names in 
German characters scrawled on the ceiling. We 
are surrounded by all the contrast and contradic- 
tion of French life. The gayety and movement 
of Paris reddens the northern sky at night with 
the glow of its lights; below these windows, 
within these walls, there are pathetic memories 
of invasion and defeat, one day to be revenged, 
as the roar of the cannon from the forts protecting 
the capital sometimes reminds us ; and behind us 
are boundless forests, smiling villages, fertile hills 
and plains—all the peaceful quiet of rural France, 
where the never-ending toil of the peasants amid 
the tranquil beauty of the landscape makes one 
imagine that the glitter and turmoil of the fairest 
of cities is as distant as the scene of battle. . 


THE PREACHER OF BILPAR. 


By Davip B. WHITE. 


Ir was Sunday morning and the sun shone as 
only the sun does shine in an English June. 
Robert Harmon buttoned up his black coat and 
carefully brushed his low felt hat ; then, glancing 
at the clock on the high mantel, crossed the 
room quickly to the foot of the stairs. . 

“Come, mother,’’ he called, in a cheery voice. 
“T must be going; it is time I was at the 
chapel.”’ 

“Wait a minute, lad,’’ came in muffled tones 
from the room upstairs. ‘‘ I am just looking for 
something ; wait a minute, lad.’’ 

Robert Harmon turned from the stairs smil- 
ing. What was it shewas looking for? He loved 
his mother tenderly, reverently, and her homely 
and almost childlike ways, while they made him 
smile, endeared her to him the more. Robert 
had received a good education ; he had a fine in- 
telligence, and a strength of character which had 
made him, the young Baptist preacher of Bilpar, 
a power among his neighbo#s and a noted man 
throughout the Peak county. His old mother, 
the daughter of a pitman, was without education 
and had no remarkable intelligence. A simple, 
trusting woman, who had lived all her life among 
the pit-folk and had desired no higher sphere. 

It was an old-fashioned cottage in which the 
young preacher lived with his mother. A little 
garden bounded by a low wall divided it from its 
neighbors. There were only the simplest flowers 
in the garden, which were gay now with their 
new June bloom. A sturdy rosebush grew 
under the wide, low window and climbed about 
and around it. The young preacher opened the 
window and the odor of roses filled the quaint 
old house-place, and the sunshine lit up the soft 
red color of the tiled floor, and brightened the 
blue of the willow ware resting on the wooden 
dresser against the yellow-tinted wall. The long 
fender of polished steel flashed back the bright 
sunbeams and the white hearthstone gleamed like 
snow, 

Robert Harmon took a book from a hanging 
shelf and Jaid it on the table, which was covered 
with a red and blue linen cloth. Then placing a 
high-backed chair near the table, he went to the 
window, and breaking off a glowing red rose he 
laid iton the book. It was his mother’s well-worn 
Bible. Then hearing his mother’s footsteps on 
the stairs, he sprang quickly to assist her, and 
as she reached the lowest .step he laughingly 


lifted her to the floor. She was such a little old 
woman, her fragile figure was almost girlish, al- 
though her face was wrinkled by age and her 
hair was very white. It was difficult to believe 
she was mother to the stalwart man who looked 
at her flushed old face and brightened eyes so 
tenderly. He put his arm about her and led 
her to her chair and placed a footstool under her 
feet, while she tried to recover her breath after 
her unusual exertion. 

‘*What have you been doing, mother mine?” 

“ve been looking in your poor father’s box, 
lad, to find this,’’ and she held out to him a 
white silk handkerchief. ‘‘I thought since ve 
were going to have dinner with the new grand 
folks at the hall to-day, ye might carry this.” 

‘What a vain little mother vou are!” said 
the young preacher, as he shook out the silken 
square. ‘‘ What does it matter whether I carry 
a handkerchief of silk or linen ?” 

“Well, lad, it may na matter much, but your 
father always carried a silk handkerchief with 
his best clothes, and, my lad, what he did, ye 
may be sure was right. He was a master mind 
about clothes when he was alive, and no pit-lad 
would buy a new suit without coming first to see 
what your father had gotten. Ay, lad, your fa- 
ther knew what was right, always.” 

In ‘reply, the young man kissed his mother al- 
fectionately, 

“They will have a short sermon this morn- 
ing,” he said, as he turned to go.  ‘‘(tood-by, 
mother, I shall try to get away early from the 
hall this afternoon,”’ and, waving his hand gayly, 
he made his way quickly toward the chapel. 

A church bell in a neighboring village tolled 
slowly ; its mellow invitation hung in the air 
and made harmony with the noise of children’s 
laughter and the sound of women’s voices as 
they hovered over their cleanly hearths, or rested 
a moment to chat with their menkind, who, 
clean shaven and in their Sunday clothes, stood 
in the whitened doorways. There was an un- 
usual zest in their salutations as the young 
preacher passed by their doors, and he smiled as 
he realized the reason of it. There was to be 2 
baptism that morning, and one which had been 
talked of all the country round, Down in the 
mine, by the pit-lads; at the Red Lion, by the 
doctor and the constable, and by all the women 
in Bilpar. The daughter of Eben b-rnett, Esq., 
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“THE OLD LADY TOOK UP THE BANK NOTE IN ITER THIN, SMALL FINGERS.’’ 


the wealthy ironmaster, who had recently brought 
his family to Heanor Hall, a fine old estate near 
Bilpar, was to be baptized by Robert Harmon, 
and the family were expected to be present to 
witness the ceremony. 

Mrs. Harmon was reading her Bible when a 
young woman, tall and slight, clad in gray, passed 
through the. little garden gate. She paused to 
hote the flowers, which were putting forth their 
brightest blossoms, and, stooping to a bed of 
pansies, plucked one of the velvet beauties and 
placed it in the bosom of her gown. With a 
Pleased look at the rich purple against its back- 
found of gray, she passed by the gayer blossoms 
ind the radiant roses and entered the cottage. 

¢ old woman looked up as the shadow fell 
Across the doorway, 

“Well, Annie, lass,’’ she said, with a lively 


welcome in her voice, ‘I had begun to think 
ye werena coming this morning. It is near time 
for chapel. The church bell has been going this 
fifteen minutes.’? The young woman was at the 
table, untying her bonnet. 

‘The church folks,’ the old woman went on, 
“have no excuse for being late to preaching, 
though [ll warrant the Baptists are as punctual 
as church folk, and they havena any church bell, 
either.”’ 

Annie Healey had often heard these remarks 
anent the distant church bell, and, responding 
only with a smile, she drew off her gloves and 
placed them with her bonnet on the table. The 
old woman looked at her sharply. 

‘“Why, Annie, lass, ye don’t mean to tell me 
that ye are not going to chapel this morning, 
and a baptism, too?’ 
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‘*No, Mrs. Harmon,’’ replied the young 
woman, quietly, ‘‘I am not going this morning. 
I want to stay with you and help vou. My aunt 
has given me a whole day to myself. I am glad 
of it. I know you will be alone nearly all day 
to-day.”’ 

* Ave, so I will be, lass. 
home for dinner. 
with me; 
service. ’” 

“Tl go to-night,”? said Annie; and a faint 
flush grew upon her cheek as she continued : ‘I 
met Robert by the chapel, and he told me he 
was going to dine with the family at the hall, 
He was glad I could come and stay with you.’ 

“ Av,”’ replied the old woman, “he'll be g glad 
enough, lass; and it is naught but natural he 
should be. He is hoping to bring vou here for 
good and all some day. He likes to have you 
about the house, I know that.” 

‘And I hope that you do,” said the girl, a 
tinge of pathos in her voice. 

‘(My lass,’’ the elder woman said, tenderly 
taking one of her hands, ‘‘ you are just the same 
as a daughter to me, and when Robert can hold 
up his head and feel like a free man, out of debt 
and able to support a wife, and can bring you 
here, I shall be glad as either of vou can be.”’ 
And drawing the young woman’s face downward 
she kissed her. ‘Sit down, lass. I’ve been 
reading in the good book, and I have been think- 
ing of many things. God has been very good 
to me, and, my lass, He has been good to you.”’ 

“Yes, I know,’’ replied the young woman, 
‘and yet Iam afraid Iam not able to be very 
thankful. If I only had a little money of my 
own, that I could help Robert !”’ 

‘Nay, lass. You are not of the moneyed kind. 
You are one of God’s sparrows. When vou were 
left without a nest to shelter you, God opened 
your Aunt Eliza's heart, and she gave you a 
home,” 

The young woman's face paled and her eves 
grew moist at the elder woman’s words, Home 
she had not. Her sensitive nature could not 
attach itself to the austere and cheerless hearth 
which had sheltered her ever since she was left 
an orphan, years ago. She pined for sunshine, 
for warmth and congenial companionship. 

Mis. Harmon, without noting her listener's 
emotion, went on : 

“He didna let you fall to the ground, lass, 
He took care of vou. Besides, Robert doesna 
want your money to pay his father’ s debts. No, 
no, lass: he has struggled alone, like the brave 
lad he is.”’ 


Robert isna coming 
I will be glad to have you 
but I'd rather you didna miss the 
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“Tt is cruel,’’ broke in Annie, ‘that Robert 
should have to pay it all out of his small 
salary.”’ 

“Ay, so it is, lass; but if Robert's father 
hadna borrowed the money, Robert couldna 
have had the education. He would be a pit- 
lad now instead of a minister of the Gospel.” 

‘“T know,”’ replied Annie, resignedly. 

The neighbors began to pass in groups by 
the cottage door, and Annie Healey rose to go to 
the little kitchen, to see what she could find to 
do for Mrs, Harmon. She sighed as she entered 
the cleanly little place, it was so cozy, so com- 
fortable. She longed so ardently for the time 
when she would have the right to call it her 
home. 

The windows of the vestry belonging to the 
chapel were open, and Robert Harmon stood in 
a flood of sunlight waiting for the deacon, whose 
duty it was when the congregation was seated 
to open the vestry door and lead the way into 
the chapel. The young preacher held a small 
Bible in his hand. He turned the leaves slowly 
and meditatively, unmindful of the sun which 
lit up and glorified his strong face, refined and 
beautified by its spiritual expression. To sve 
him standing there, absorbed, oblivious to all 
but the divine message he was about to give 
to the little flock assembled, one might easily 
believe that he knew little or nothing of every- 
day worries and the carking cares of a worka- 
day world. And yet his sensitive, high-strung 
nature had been held in cruel bondage by pov- 
erty and the necessity for hard and incessant 
work ever since his father’s sudden death, when 
he was a mere boy. He had finished his prep- 
arations for the ministry under almost insuper- 
able difficulties, and when he was finally called 
to be the paid preacher of the Baptist chapel in 
his own village, he had at once assumed the debt 
his father had bequeathed him. For two years 
he had saved every possible shilling out of lis 
small stipend toward lessening it, and it would 
take another year of such saving and self-denial 
before it could be paid. He did not care for 
himself. It was for Annie’s sake he cared. 
He was keenly conscious of the hardships in 
her daily life. She bore her trials meekly, and 
he marveled often at her strength and patience. 
His heart rejoiced in her goodness and gentle: 
ness. He noted, too, with pain that was at 
times anguish, the lines of weariness about the 
mobile mouth, and the settling pallor in the 
delicate face. At such times the debt became 
a bitter burden, and he rebelled at the obstacle 
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which prevented his taking her at once to his 
heart and home. But this morning, as he 
stood in the vestry, there was no sign on his face 
of cither harassment or care. The door opened 
and the deacon silently beckoned. With an up- 
lifted look and a light step, the voung preacher 
follovel him into the chapel. The ironmaster 
and his family occupied the front pews facing 
the pulpit, and the eyes of the whole congrega- 
tion were upon them. Eben Barnett had won 
his wealth and his place among men by his 
prodigious energy and shrewd business ability. 
He was of the people, however, and never 
wished to forget it. He loved his kind, and 
in his heart was glad to be one of this assem- 
bly of pit-folk and their families. The comely 
faces of the women, rosy with health, attracted 
him. The sallow faces of the men, who had 
left all their chances of physical beauty in the 
pit where they toiled for their daily bread, awoke 
his sympathies. 

Mrs. Barnett was an aristocrat and had brought 
to the prosperous ironmaster a family name and 
awasted fortune. Her daughter's strange desire 
to become a Baptist she had tried to overcome, 
hut finding her immovable and moreover aided 
and abetted by her father, she made no strenuous 
vpposition, Anything like strife or argument 
were foreign to her nature. She endured with 
patrician calmness the vagaries of her plebeian 
husband and never strove too earnestly to under- 
stand her beautiful, but, to her, disappointing 
daughter. Mrs. Barnett had accompanied her 
hushand to the chapel for the sake of appear- 
ances, but was determined that she would not by 
look or sign betray any interest in the proceeding. 
Her husband winced as he caught sight of her 
calm, cold face. Her attitude made him ill at 
ease, and his good-natured countenance clouded. 
Presently, however, he was absorbed in wonder 
and delight at the fervor and cloquence of the 
young preacher, who prayed for his flock and 
real to them from the Scriptures in such manner 
that few men could resist. Robert Harmon took 
for his text the words of Christ to his disciples : 
“Tf any man would come after Me, Jet him 
deny himself and take up his cross and follow 
Me.”” 

He spoke simply, earnestly, compellingly, not 
4 note of his rich, sonorous voice was) lost upon 
his hearers, A bright flush rested upon the aris- 
oeratic face of the ironmaster's wife. Her in- 
difference was melting away. She was listening 
like the rest, held by the preacher's voice so 
powerful and melodious, so authoritative and so 
appealing, and moreover possessed of that subtle 
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quality, indefinable and vet irresistible, which 
never fails to reach the heart. 

The sermon was short, and something like a 
shock passed over the listening congregation when 
Robert Harmon closed the book, and, turning to ° 
the choir, bade them sing the usual hymn which 
was to precede the baptismal ceremony. He left 
the pulpit and went into the vestry. He reap- 
peared shortly, wearing a long black robe, falling 
in straight lines from his well-set shoulders, 
which added a peculiar dignity to his bearing. 
Tlis manner was solemn and absorbed as, descend- 
ing the steps of the font, he walked into the 
water, 

Robert Harmon's nature was too keenly 
esthetic not to have seen that Emily Barnett was 
more than ordinarily beautiful. He had scen it 
and acknowledged it, too, as he had many times 
acknowledged the beauty of the stars. To him, 
the daughter of the rich man was as far away 
from his world and him as they. His absorbing 
zeal in his vocation and the necessity for continual 
self-denial in his daily life made a wide gulf he- 
tween him and such as Emily Barnett. If, at 
times, there stirred within him hints of wealth and 
ease and a place among cultured men and fair and 
gentle women, he put them away from him, and 
went on with his labors with increased zeal, and 
patiently persevered, enduring his penury, giving 
loyal devotion to Annie Healey and filial love and 
care to his old mother. In these he found his 
consolation, and he sought no greater glory, no 
higher reward. 

And now, as he waited for Emily Barnett, his 
thoughts were not of her beauty nor of her 
wealth. He thought of her only as one to he 
added to the fold. 

The door on the left of the pulpit opened, and 
Emily Barnett, clad in purest white, made her 
way to the font. The faces of the women assem- 
bled grew tender as they look at her, and the 
men gazed wonderingly, for nothing so fair and 
sweet had ever come out of that vestry door. 
Robert Harmon raised his eves to the young girl 
hefore him. A thrill of pain, of wonder, of joy 
transfixed him. At the sight of her, standing 
there in the dazzling light, his starved senses es- 
caped his will and rose in riotous mutiny and 
routed higher things. They forced him to feel 
the wondrous power of her youth and beauty, 
the charm of her high-bred air and the winsome- 
ness of her maiden modesty. They clamored of 
the beautiful light in her glowing eyes, of the 
bloom on her fair face, of the tender sweetness of 
her rosy mouth and of the shining glory of her 
bright hair aflame in the sun. His spiritual joy 
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was replaced by sensuous delight. Like one in 
a blissful dream he drew the young girl toward 
him into the water. He heard himself repeating 
the formula of baptism. He saw the sisters lead 
her away, covered with a sombre cloak. It was 
all unreal—a dream. 

He passed quickly from the font to the vestry. 
With eager haste and exulting heartbeats he pre- 
pared himself to accompany the rich man to 
Heanor Hall. A butterfly flew in through the 
open window and alighted on the little, well- 
worn Bible which lay on the table where the 
young preacher had reverently laid it before he 
entered the chapel. The little creature strove to 
balance its bright body on its unlovely and un- 
yielding resting place, its delicate wings of gauze 
trembling like tiny sails in a tempest. The young 
preacher had brushed away many a gorgeous in- 
truder before without realizing its beautv. Now 
his eyes caught the glints of pearl, and ruby, and 
amethyst, which glowed and waned in the quiv- 
ering wings. The beauty of the fragile thing de- 
lighted him. He smiled to see it sway and sail 
again into the clear, warm palpitating air. He 
did not see the white dust which the butterfly 
had shaken from its wings on his well-worn 
Bible. 

He turned, as his habit was, to look into the 
small mirror, which hung upon the wall, to see 
that all was as it should be with his plain black 
coat and his white tie that showed his calling. 
A rapid glance always hitherto had sufficed ‘him ; 
he had regarded even that as a concession to hu- 
man weakness. Now the reflection of his face 
awoke a new sensation. He saw a man hand- 
some and strong, and very good to look at, and, 
Narcissus-like, looked into the well of his small 
mirror to get a better view of himself. His satisfac- 
tion grew as he gazed. For the first time in his 
life the young preacher was filled with vanity. 

Ehen Barnett was waiting for him in the 
shadow of the wide door of the chapel. The 
ladies had gone home in the carriage, 

“T thought vou would prefer walking,’’ he 
said, as the voung preacher joincd him.  ‘*We 
ean take the short cut across the, fields, What a 
fine day it is!” 

“A perfect day! Robert Harmon. rejoined. 
“Tis good to be alive on such a day as this, A 
walk will be delightful.”’ 

Many curious faces were at doors and windows 
as he passed with the rich man, but the preacher 
was unconscious of them. He was oblivieus of 
all but the beauty of the day and the beauty of 
all about him. The fresh, cool green of the 
leaves on the trees, the chirping of the birds 
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among them, the wild roses in the hedge rows, 
the feathery films of cloud which like shreds of 
gauze clung to the bright blue dome of the sky, 
each and all struck on his senses with a new de- 
light. He answered naturally and frankly the many 
questions put to him concerning his church, his 
home, and his prospects, by his companion, who, 
as they walked and talked, noted his every look 
and gesture, marveling at his easy hearing. 
Eben Barnett compared his own position in life 
with that of this young preacher and the com- 
parison brought with it a feeling of responsibility ; 
he could do so much for the young preacher. 

The lodge gates of Heanor, Hall were opened 
for them by the young wife of the lodge keeper. 
She smiled brightly in response to the kindly 
“thank you’? of the master of Heanor, and 
looked proud and pleased when Robert Harmon 
saluted her. She was one of his flock, and felt it 
a personal favor that the preacher was going to 
dine with the master. They left the driveway 
and walked over the great lawn—green and 
smooth as velvet. On the left boundary the 
purple lilacs and the yellow laburnums threw out 
their branches laden with their wealth of bloom, 
filling the air with fragrant odors. Fir and laurel 
trees made dark green blots at wide distances on 
the brighter green of the grass, and glowing beds of 
flowers in scarlet and white, azure and gold, lay 
like mammoth jewels in their emerald setting. 

‘* How beautiful, how beautiful !’ the preacher 
exclaimed, his face glowing with enthusiasm. 
He grew more elated as he followed his host from 
one point of beauty to another. Through the 
hothouses with their orchids and tropical plants. 
into the rose garden in fullest bloom, and past 
the cool green ferns, the tall white lilies and the 
royal fleur-de-lis. With heart growing lighter 
and lighter, he followed the rich man into the 
house, through the wide hall wherein stood 
knights in armor and gods and _ goddesses in 
bronze and marble. Te sprang up the wide 
stairway like one accustomed, and trod heedless!y 
the velvet carpet which ran up the dark shining 
steps like a gleaming turquoise ribbon. Even 
the portraits of the stately ancestors of Emily 
Barnett, in their massive gilded frames which 
lined the noble landing, looked to him in his es- 
hilaration like the faces of friends bidding him 
welcome. A wide window at one end of the 
landing looked out over the most picturesque 
scenery in the Peak county. 

“The view is very fine from here,” said his 
host. ‘It is cool here, too. Sit down.”” 

Robert Harmon sank into the downy softness 
of a rich, low divan and looked out over the 
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landscape, but saw not the view as Emily’s father 
saw it. His eyes caught glimpses of white robed 
maidens in the fleecy clouds, and there was en- 
chantment in their glances and a glamour in their 
smiles. 

He sat by his host at the dinner table, and the 
good-hearted man beamed with pleasure while 
his young guest talked aptly and brilliantly of 
the topics of the hour. The young preacher's 
eves brightened and he grew more cloquent as he 
caught glimpses of Emily’s fair face through the 
fronds of fairy ferns which made a dappled 
tracery over white and pink roses in a massive 
epermne of silver which stood between him and 
her. He joyed in the glow and color of all about 
hin, Ile longed to press the juice from the 
purple grapes and to taste the strange but luscious- 
looking golden fruits whose like he had never 
seen, Ife found sweet music in the sound of the 
ruby wine as it fell into the dainty shells of erys- 
tal. To his enchanted senses the wine was nectar 
and the fruits had grown in Eden. 

* * * * * * 

Masses of gray and white clouds were slowly 
obscuring the horizon and veiling the light of the 
afternoon sun when Robert Harmon took leave of 
his hostess and her daughter Emily. The bright 
blue in the sky now showed in shifting places, 
and waves of shadow followed one another slowly 
over the grass. To Robert Harmon, the lowering 
clouds and the dark creeping shadows carried a 
sinister significance that chilled his senses and 
caused his elation of spirits to wane. 

“Count me your friend, always,’? said the 
ironmaster as they reached the end of the lawn. 
He shook the young man’s hand warmly and 
waved him a cheerful adicu. 

The clang of the iron gates when they closed 
behind him smote the preacher's nerves brutally 
and sent the blood bounding through his veins, 
their ruthless note dispelled the last illusion of 
the too pleasant dream. His temples throbbed 
and his heart stifled under an intolerable pressure. 
Stunned and confused he turned his steps to- 
Ward home, The road lay in shadow now, and 
he shivered as little gusts of wind made sibilant 
thrusts among the leaves of the hedges and trees. 
Instinetively he left the highroad and sought the 
nore secluded way by the Bilpar mine, An 
awful sense of guilt weighed him down. Te had 
Wandered from the straight path and had sated 
his soul in sensuous pleasure. He prayed he 
mht meet no man of his flock lest they should 
Tead in his face the story of his backsliding. 

One by one the events of the day recalled them- 
selves, The scene with his mother in the morn- 
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ing, the meeting with Annie, and her look of 
love and trust as he left her by the chapel. The 
service, his freedom in the pulpit and his spiritual 
joy. Then the vision of the lovely girl at the 
font, and his utter abandonment to the power of 
her beauty. His vanity in the vestry, the de- 
lirium of his elated senses in the rich man’s 
house. Every detail of the day, like living ac- 
cusers, sprang up and confronted him. 

The air was heavy and dark clouds hid the 
sun completely. Big drops of rain began to fall, 
and the rumbling of thunder in the distance and 
a vivid flash of lightning told of the storm com- 
ing. 

The young preacher took no heed of the men- 
acing cloud -nor the falling rain. He was doing 
battle with bitter and humiliating recollections. 
He who should have been so strong had been so 
weak! At the very moment, when his soul should 
have been filled with zeal for God, he had for- 
gotten Him and had sated his senses in the con- 
templation of a woman’s beauty. He who had 
exhorted his flock again and again to beware of 
the ‘‘lust of the eye’’ and ‘pride of the flesh.” 
He, their leader, their counselor, their brother, 
had fallen at the first temptation. He had gone 
among his brethren as one something better and 
less assailable than they, as a soldier well equip- 
ped at all points, and lo! the enemy had caught 
him with his shield unbuckled and his armor in 
need of repair. 

‘God forgive me,’’ he cried. ‘‘ What are riches 
to me? What have I to do with luxury and 
ease? and what to me is a woman’s beauty ?”’ 

For a moment the youth of him, the streneth 
of him rebelled at the questions, but it was only 
fora moment, A thrill shot through his senses ; 
a rush of tenderness went over him bevond his 
power to control, for Annie Healey’s sweet face 
had lined itself against the walls of his heart and 
filled his soul with melting contrition. Annie 
who loved him so! Whose gentle patience had 
brought balm to his spirit when he had been 
ready to give up the struggle. He had allowed 
the beauty of another to come between him and 
her. He had forgotten Annie as he had foreet- 
ten his God. Drenched with the driving rain he 
neared the mine, a rude hut with open door of- 
fered shelter. The young preacher stumbled 
blindly in and flung himself on his knees with a 
ery: 

‘God forgive me! I have sinned against 
Heaven and before Thee’? He bowed his head, 
and sobs shook his strong frame. ‘TI will not 
Jet Thee go until Thou bless me,’”? was the burden 
of his ery. 
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The storm was over now, and a broad swathe 
of sunshine lay across the path when the young 
preacher left the hut. His face was pale, but it 
wore a look of peace indescribable. 
* * * * * * 

Old Mrs. Harmon and Annie Healey had heard 

over and over again from the neighbors who 
dropped in for a chat all the particulars of the 
morning service. They had talked of Emily’s 
beauty, of her father’s riches and of her mother’s 
pride. They filled the old woman’s heart with 
happiness as they commented on her son’s man- 
liness, his goodness and his gift in preaching. 
Annie heard the praise, too, with blushing cheeks 
and shining eves. By and by the neighbors went 
their ways, and the two loving women were left 
alone. 
_ “Tt must be nigh five o’clock, Annie,’’ said 
the old woman. ‘Talking so much makes a 
body thirsty. Put on the kettle and make a cup 
of tea, lass. Robert will be coming soon. It 
looks as though we will have a storm, and Rob- 
ert will be glad of a good cup of tea after his 
walk.” 

“‘T don’t think he’ll want anything,’’ Annie 
answered, smilingly. ‘‘He will have had so 
many good things at the hall.”’ 

‘Nay, lass. Robert hasna any liking for rich 
things. He’ll not have eaten much. I'll war- 
rant he’ll come home hungry. He is a lad that 
is satisfied with plain fare.’’ ; 

‘¢Wasna that thunder I heard, lass?’’ asked 
the old woman going to the kitchen door. 

‘¢Tt must have been,’’ said Annie, ‘ the clouds 
are so black over the little Peak, and it is raining 
verv fast.”’ 

‘‘T hope the lad hasna started,’’ said the old 
woman, ‘He will be wet through if he has. 
Stir the fire, lass, and put on the kettle; he'll 
may be need some dry things, too.’’ Presently, 
Robert’s mother brought an armful of clothes, 
which she told Annie to place near the fire 
‘“‘yeady for the lad to put on.’’? She held a pair 
of woolen socks of her own knitting in her hands. 
“ There is one thing vou mun always remember, 
lass, when you are Robert’s wife. Always turn 
his socks for him. With all his education and 
his head for learning he never can tell the wrong 
from the right side of a stocking.” 

Annie smiled and blushed brightly as she took 
the turned socks and placed them by the clothes. 
These homely preparations for the belated 
Robert's coming awoke strange and sweet 
thoughts which at once startled and soothed her. 
Was it not a foretaste of wifehood? In the 
future would she not many times be in the same 
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little kitchen, warming his clothes, making his 
tea and waiting for him—her husband ?” 

And as she roused the fire into a quicker heat, 
and swung the kettle over the blaze she sang a 
timid little song, whose notes were tremulous 
with happiness. The old woman took from a 
corner cupboard some old-fashioned cups and 
saucers and placed them on a wonderfully painted 
tray. She viewed the quaint figures on the tea- 
pot and sugar bowl with pride. She had had 
them ever since she was married to Robert's 
father. Presently she smiled and_ turned her 
head toward the kitchen. ‘‘ Well, well, if the 
lass isna baking cakes. They smell good, ton, 
I wish the lad would come. It isna raining now. 
and the sun is shining again.’’? Annie looked 
in, her face rosy with the heat of the fire. 
‘Robert isna here, lass, said the old woman,” 
‘but dunna fear for your cakes, he'll be here 
soon enough to eat ’em. Open the windows, 
lass, the*air will be all the sweeter for the storm.” 

Annie opened the window wide and stood cool- 
ing her face in the moist sweet air. When Robert 
Harmon reached the little gate he saw his love's 
face framed in a bower of glowing roses, and his 
heart leaped with joy, for never had she looked so 
fair. With a quick step he entered the house. 
and as the girl turned from the window he caught 
her in his arms and kissed her. Annie trembled 
with happiness and confusion, for it was rarely 
that Robert kissed her in his mother’s presence. 
She was about to seck refuge in the little kitchen, 
when the old woman, who held the young 
preacher by the arm, called to her: ‘ Nay, lass, 
stay here. He is as wet as a barnyard fowl. 
Get you into the kitchen, lad, and put on the dry 
things ye’ll find there. Then come and have 
your tea,”’ 

‘“T am only a little damp, mother; let us 
have tea first.”’ 

‘*Nay, lad, ye’ll have no tea until you have 
changed your clothes.” 

‘Please, Robert,’’ urged Annie. 

The young preacher left the room with a smile 
on his lips and tender gratitude in his heart. 
How they loved him! His contentment grew 
as he donned the dry garments and felt the 
warmth of the fire. What solid comfort, what 
perfect peace! With a light heart and a cheery 
look he took the big teapot from the hob and 
carried it in to the two women. 

‘“ Now, then,’ he said, gavly, ‘I shall pour 
the tea. Annie, you fetch the cakes, and mother. 
let me tum your chair. There, that is better. 

He sat between the two, and as he poured 
the tea, made merry jests about the gaudy 
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Chinamen on the teapot, who was resting on 
blue clouds and keeping himself up by the aid 
ofatiny fan. His mother would have questioned 
him about his visit at the hall, but he deftly 
warded off any allusion to it, and kept them 
laughing at his merry speeches. ‘ A click at the 
garden gate arrested the attention of all three. 
The voung preacher waited, teapot in hand, to see 
who the newcomer might be. Annie rose in re- 
sponse toa knock at the door. A young man in 
livery handed to her a note for Mr. Harmon, and 
without waiting for a reply went quickly out at 
the little gate. 

Rohert Harmon started as his eye caught sight 
of the livery. He rose and taking the note from 
Annie, stood turning it about in his fingers as 
though afraid to open it. 

“Why, lad, what ails you? Why don’t you 
open the letter?’ his mother asked, seeing him 
stand hesitatingly with the letter unopened in 
his hand. ‘‘It was from the hall, wasn’t it? 
The lad had the hall livery, hadna he ?”’ 

“Yes, it was from Mr. Barnett,’’ Robert re- 
plied ; and then turning toward his mother, he 
slowly broke open the envelope and drew from it 
aslip of paper, in which was inclosed a Bank of 
England note. He laid the note without a word 
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in his mother’s lap, and read the few words on 
the accompanying slip of paper, his face flaming : 


“To my friend, Robert Harmon, in remembrance of 
a day of unusual pleasure, Esen Barnett.” 


That was what he read. 

The old lady took up the bank note in her thin, 
small fingers. Something in the feel of it made 
her tremble. She put on her spectacles that she 
might see better, and then holding the note in 
both hands, her mouth quivering, sat for a mo- 
ment too dazed for speech. 

‘* Annie, lass,’’ she said at last, in a voice 
broken with excitement—‘ Annie, lass, you'll 
not have to wait any longer. The Lord has paid 
Robert’s father’s debt.’?. And she held up the 
note for Annie to see. ' 

“For a hundred pounds!’ exclaimed Annie, 
and then, as the full significance of it all 
flashed across her, her face flushed with joy and 
her eyes filled with happy tears. The young 
preacher drew her to him and held her to his 
heart. 

‘*T am so glad, dear,’’ she murmured. 

“ Ave, lass,’’ his mother said, brokenly, ‘‘ and 
so is he!’ but the young preacher did not an- 
swer, his was a gladness too great for any words. 
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By E. P. 


“I venture to hope,’’ says the Archbishop of 
York, “that the time is not far off when it will 
bea matter of curious history that English gen- 
tlemen once used to publish abroad with satis- 
faction that they and their friends had, in a cou- 
ple of days, killed two thousand head of game that 
had been driven into a wood for certain death. 
When again the trapped bird, released without a 
chance, wounded again and again and picked up 
fluttering and suffering, is made a pastime for 
strong men, and when women make a holiday 
over such sport, it shows that they are without 
love or pity.” With all the progress made in 
the way of preventing abuse of animals, we are 
still depressed with the conviction that women 
are almost universally lacking in that merciful 
unselfishness that alone makes them noble wives 
and mothers, No amount of argument and no 
appeal to mercy has sufficed to induce them to 
Teluse to wear the wings and bodies of our most 
lovely and useful birds. There is a radical de- 
fect in the education of girls when they grow up 
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with a disposition to condone cruelty. Increas- 
ing divorce has much to do with the fact that 
women are not always gentlewomen, as men are 
not always gentlemen. 

Sir Samuel Baker is the only writer who has 
recently undertaken an elaborate argument in de- 
fense of sporting. His argument is purely nega-) 
tive, and based on the fact that the very person 
who opposes hunting wild animals on the plea of 
mercy, indulges personally in conventional cruel- 
ties. ‘‘His appetite is not destroyed by the 
knowledge that his cook has skinned the eels 
alive.’ He knows very well that two evils do 
not make one virtue, and that the cruelty of one 
person does not apologize for that of another, 
There is no question about the nature of “sport” 
that has obliterated race after race of animals 
suited to serve as food for thousands of human 
beings. Our earlier trappers and hunters wasted 
all but the furs. Then followed a generation of 
sportsmen who shot down simply to kill. Not 
only have the Indians been starved, but most of 
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our Indian wars have been provoked by the in- 
vasion of their hunting grounds. The destruc- 
tion of food has been as wanton in other conti- 
nents as in our own. Sir Samuel Baker himself 


says, ‘‘At Newera Ellia the immense number of 
elk that I have killed would have formed a valu- 
able collection of skins had they been properly 
handled, instead of which the hair was singed 
from them, and they were boiled up for dog meat.”’ 
That is, the whole profit of hunting was to procure 
meat to keep the dog pack fit for hunting. But 
the final fate of nearly every dog is sooner or 
later to be ‘‘ripped up by a boar or crushed by 
an elk.”’ 

IT cannot look into the eye of any creature 
without a feeling that sympathy is both desired 
and deserved. Going to my barn one morning 
recently, I came upon a strange dog—a large fel- 
low with collie blood and a big, alert eve. He 
came toward me slowly and laid down about ten 
feet away. His head was straight toward me 
and laid down between his outstretched paws. 
There he remained as nearly motionless as pos- 
sible; only his eyes were full of interrogation, 
He seemed to be saying, ‘‘I should like to stay 
here, and if you will permit me to do so I will 
be your faithful friend.’’ I looked at him a mo- 
ment. Every fibre of his body was alert; his 
eye was waiting my decision. I said, ‘‘ You may 
You are a fine handsome fellow. I will 
trust you.’? THe instantly leaped up and came 
to me with a bound of great joy. You should 
have seen the effort to speak. Then I reached 
out my hand, and he touched it. As yet he had 
been meek, and trying to say ‘‘T swear fealty.” 
Now he looked one big look of love and took his 
place, quietly awaiting events. T had resolved to 
have no dogs about, because of my beds of flow- 
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ers. But Shag won my heart. Oh, those noble 
eyes! He became a permanent and honorable 
member of the household. 

Cats are capable of being pretty much what we 
desire to make them. Gladstone and Bismarck 
were my left-hand and right-hand companions 
at table for years. Gladstone finally mounted 
the sideboard over my shoulder, against the pro- 
test of my wife, and there he sat during my 
meals. Ifa nice bit were not passed up to him 
occasionally, he would reach over and touch my 
shoulder, as much as to say, ‘‘I am here, sir, 
and I have an appetite.’’ He grabbed for noth- 
ing, but received his points with dignity.  Bis- 
marck was not so refined. Huge, handsome fel- 
lows, I.shall never feel them rub against my leg 
again and purr thanks when my hand stroked 
them. They died—one at sixteen years of ‘age, 
the other eighteen. 

When Wagner’s dog, Russ, was killed by some 
miscreant, his remains were placed in the tomb 
destined for his master. The great composer 
was afterward laid beside him. He had carved 
at the entrance these words : ‘‘ Here Russ rests, 
and waits.’’ Leonardo da Vinci, the great artist, 
used to buy cages of birds and enjoy letting them 
fly away. St. Francis insisted that all living 
things are brothers. He is said to have preached 
to animals and birds ; which is not unlikely, as 
in the same times animals were tried and con- 
demned to death, and locusts were put under 
church ban. Sir Charles Napier was one of Eng- 
land’s bravest of heroes, but he positively re- 
fused to be a sportsmarfy as he could not endure 


the cries and the sight of wounded animals. 
I went one day with a friend into an edge of 
woods for a stroll. He had his gun in his 
hands. I did not think of his killing any- 
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thing, indeed was intent on some charming 
topic, when suddenly he was lost to me and 
the topic, and alert after a little red squirrel 
up a tall linden. Before I could protest, he 
had shot and broken the little creature’s hind 
leg. My God! how that beautiful *creature 
begged for life! How he cried for pity, and 
tried to hide! But round and round that tree 
flew this brave, grand human being until he 
could onee more get range, and the squirrel 
dropped at his feet still squirming. I hated the 
fellow, and hate him yet. I can never get out 
of my eyes and ears that scene. I do not won- 
der that General Outram made a vow never to 
shoot a bird, and once refused to eat one that 
had been shot for his breakfast. I do wonder 
that there is not a general feeling of sympathy 
for the animate world that would make sacred 
every harmless creature. ‘One man,’ says St. 
Chrysostom, ‘‘keeps dogs to catch brute animals, 
himself sinking into brutality ; another keeps 
oxen and asses to transport stores, but neglects 
men wasting with hunger, and spends gold with- 
out limit to make men of marble, while neglect- 
Ing breathing men who become like stones 
through misery.’” But early Christianity, while 


exalting charity to man, rarely touched the 
graceful virtue of charity to animals. Man alone 
was worthy of divine attention. We owe to 
modern science the idea that all life is kin. 

Life becomes never so lovable and satisfactory 
as when we share comforts with others. What 
possible pleasure can a man get out of life when 
his whole soul is centred on either accumulation 
or on appetite ?. I have constantly to see barn- 
yards and stables that are foul and stinking be- 
yond endurance. Here cows and horses are fed 
enough to keep them in working order, but with- 
out a thought of making the creatures happy. 
I believe nothing would more astound their 
owners than the suggestion that a cow can enjoy 
the beautiful and sweet; and that she detests a 
foul stall and a stinking groom. But I have 
seen too much of our domestic animals to doubt 
it. ‘‘What dirty habits our animals have !”’ 
said a friend. Yes, but what effort was ever 
made to teach them better? I know one horse 
that never dropped its dung except in a special 
corner of its pasture. There is no reason why 
all our domestic animals shall not be helped to 
develop the cleanly habits of the cat. 

Human progress depends largely on the prog- 
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ress made by the lower creatures. This has 
always been true. It is a recognized fact that 
primitive men made almost no rise until they 
secured the help of dogs and reindeer, and 
other animal helpers. Obliterate the cow and 
the horse, and we should be almost at once 
dropped back into barbarism, in spite of steam 
and electricity. The time may come when we 
may dispense with these creatures, but not now. 
But for the cat our houses would have to be 
built to be burned over occasionally to rid them 
of vermin. Shall we keep these helpers as 
friends or as slaves? Slavery of even a dog 
never paid. It degenerates the master in all 
cases. Kindness does pay. I read recently of a 
horse at twenty-four, a noble creature, that was 
pensioned for the remainder of his life. The old 
horse has hereafter only light exercise and the 
best of care. So loved has been his life that he 
has developed a vast amount of wit and wisdom. 
He can open the stable door and untie his 
halter; and goes about as he likes, but with 
entire good faith. No one but an inherently 
low-down nature despises animals. I knew one 
hired man, emphatically the meanest creature I 
ever paid wages to, who hated to hcar hens 
eackle and chatter when eating. Another, a 
charming lad, turned my barnyard into a circus. 
He was quiet, always smiling and slyly joking, 
and nota creature but was a pet. We could sit 
down on our cows, or lie on the grass and pillow 
our heads on their shoulders, while they chewed 
cud. He rode the horses bare-back, or with 
his head to their tails. If he slipped off they 
looked around and waited for him to get on. 
Did I get any more work out of the horses? or 
any more milk out of the cows? I never thought 
about that, vet I think very likely I did ; at any 
rate I got peace and confidence. The boy was 
made nobler, and so were the animals. Would you 
not rather place relianee on such ‘help’? than on 
the average hired man? 

There is a great deal of undeveloped capacity 
for goodness in all animals. The ugly ones are 
largely such because of human brutality ; or they 
inherit it from abused ancestors. Thad an Ayr- 
shire cow that I had reared on a farm which I 
only visited in the summer, Reaching that home 
soon after she had dropped her first calf, T found 
two men trying to milk her, They had her ina 
tight frame, with pegs before and behind her 
legs, and her head tied tight toe a post. One 
brushed off flies ; the other milked as well as he 
eould, but she made it lively for him even then. 
“You will have to sell this beast.’ said) they ; 
“(she has the very devil in her.?” In three weeks 
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I had her on the lawn leading her with a rope, 
and at milking time she would stand quietly for 
a decent man to milk her. I did it by showing 
her gently that I intended well by her, and that 
it paid to be good-natured. At first she would 
not have a rope on her horns. — For three days I 
only went to the gate and reached over some 
nice grass. This she must get only by coming 
to eat it from my fingers. Then I told her I 
would lead her out to eat if she would Ict me put 
on the rope quietly—holding up the rope. “No, 
sir!’ she replied with heels and horns up. But 
before one week was passed she would march up 
to me and hold her head for the rope, Trouble- 
some animals generally are smart enough to 
learn, if we have patience to teach. Some of us 
have no gentleness for teaching. 

What really can be got out of animals by love 
is shown by Professor Bartholomew and his 
‘‘Kquine Paradox.’’ It is worth a trip half 
across the continent to see those horses perform. 
It is not the result of fear but of rational usage. 
“Denver Jim’? was noted for pure wickedness ; 
and was taken to Mr. Bartholomew in despair of 
getting any good of him. He became docile and 
obedient. Sprite is a beautiful Spanish mare 
with a silky black coat. She is like a fawn for 
docility. One of her feats is to jump over four 
horses that stand side by side. During school 
recess of an exhibition the animals play as they 
like. Two great horses, mounted on a narrow 
plank, play teeter with a gusto. Professor Bar- 
tholomew holds that a man who wishes to 
manage animals must first completely manage 
himself ; he neither drinks intoxicants, chews to- 
bacco, nor uses profane language. He js thus 
‘‘always in nerve and mental power and under 
government.” 

Animals naturally are said to fear man, This 
is a mistake, for they naturally love human be 
ings. Their attachments for us are intensely 
strong. The attachment of an ape in the Dre: 
den Gardens for the director, Schopf, was of the 
higher type of human. Taken sick, as the end 
of life drew near, the ape reached up to her 
friend, placed her arm around his neck, looked 
at him for some moments with steady eves, then 
kissed him three times. Then she motioned te 
be laid on her couch, gave her hand to Schop! 
and passed away. My own horse, on one occa 
sion, fell on the ice, and only by the utmost ef 
forts could I rescue her. She never forgot it, but 
would testify her gratitude most touchingly. In 
my judgment we are making an extravagant and 
costly blunder in treating animals as slaves, or even 
servants, and not as friends, A cat of our 
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household took extravagantly to a young friend 
who had come to spend a few months with us. 
When the young man left, the cat spent the whole 
of its time incessantly hunting for him. Many 
weeks elapsed before it could give up the idea 
that it might somewhere find him. 

It is with real gratitude that I look back to 
the lessons of childhood and remember that both 
my parents were typically gentle to animals. 
My father grafted the wild cherries with larger 
and better sorts, ‘‘for the birds, my boy.’’ The 
little mother was never so roused to anger as 
when a domestic animal was beaten or over- 
worked. It is with us a matter of character 
building. The saddest wreck of a family that I 
have ever known is that which includes the sons 
of a man who was at one time a leader in the 
American church. He spent all his vacations 
with his boys hunting, and I have often heard 
him recount the killing of a deer that had ven- 
tured too near his camp. Those boys grew up 
without any elements of gentlemanliness under- 
neath their clothes and manners. President Gor- 
don, of the American Humane Society, says, 
‘‘There has been such a demand for birds for 
decorative purposes during the last ten years 
that some kinds are nearly extinct; while the 
shores, the orchards, the woods once so radiant 
with bright wings, so entrancing with the glad- 
ness of warble and song, are desolate and 
mute.”’ 

Higher and truer womanhood speaks in the 
words of Mrs. B. W. Hunt, whose hushand was 
compelled by business reverses to part with a 
splendid herd of Jerseys. His cultured wife had 
loved and fed them and made them love her. 
When they went out the gate for the last time 
she wrote: ‘¢ There are sentiments that make this 
parting hard, indeed. Each has its special name 
and comes to my call. They have been my con- 
stant care, and.I have given them almost a 
mother’s love. Now the parting las come, I 
plead that the stranger's hands into whose care 
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they may pass will be kind, and that caresses 
may not be denied them. When I stand in the 
empty stalls, the greatest grief my heart will know 
will be that the dumb creatures that I have so 
well known will be beyond my aid.” What a 
pastoral charm—full of piety and love—mav in- 
spire our homes, this woman’s appeal illustrates. 
T have seen a few barnyards attached to Quaker 
homes, where this spirit of love and tenderness 
ruled. The effect was something wonderful. 
Every animal seemed to be gifted with almost 
human intelligence, and the gift of speech was 
hardly lacking. They spoke with eyes, ears and 
tails. Everything was peace and joy. What a 
magnificent vision is that of the Apostle that all 
‘‘ creation waits for its redemption through man” 
—that ‘‘we travail in pain together’! There is 
no possible salvation of human beings alone in 
this world. 

Professor Morse relates of Japanese life that 
‘‘birds build their nests in the city houses. 
Wild fowl, geese and ducks alight in the public 
parks, and wild deer trot about the streets.” He 
had actually been followed by such deer through 
the streets nibbling melon rind out of his hand, 
as tame as calves and lambs on our farms, Adog 
goes to sleep in the busiest streets, and men turn 
aside so as not to disturb him. One day a heau- 
tiful heron alighted on the limb of a city tree, 
and the busy, jostling throng stopped. No one 
attempted to injure the bird, but several began 
sketching him. Another writer, writing from 
Devonshire, says: ‘The gulls sat like barn-dour 
fowls waiting for bits of fish thrown to them. 
‘Yes,’ said an old fisherman, ‘they be getting 
tamer again; but for awhile they keepit aloof. 
A couple o’ city gents came down here, and began 
blazing away atthe poor creatures. They did not 
at first understand, for never had even a stone 
been thrown at them. ‘Just for fun,” they 
said, but we fishermen like to have the gulls lead 
us where the fish are shoaling, and we stoppit the 
shootin’.’ ”” 
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A BRIDAL ON THE KAATSKILL. 


By Leonora BECK. 


Nevis had lived always like a snowbird, amid 
the unresponsive mountain-tops. She had flitted 
here and there, had sung sometimes in the sun- 
shine, and had run lightly across the winter 
snows, leaving behind her tiny tracks that the 
woodsmen recognized at a glance. Very little 
more of life did she know than the snowbirds 
do, and no more of the meaning of the word 
“mother.”” Her father was Wallace, the trustiest 
of the Kaatskill guides, and an unparalleled 
hunter. So her cabin eyrie that leaned confid- 
ingly—strangers often said, perilously—against 
amighty oak on the steep incline, was cozy and 
bright. 

It was not always winter in the Kaatskill. 
There came at intervals a brief, beautiful sum- 
mer, and in one of these delicious seasons the 
universe changed for Nevis. A party of tourists 
had employed Wallace for a few days, and one 
sunset two of them accompanied him to the 
cabin door, and lingered to talk of a moose. 
Nevis came out and looked at them as a snow- 
bird might. One of them was like any of the 
hundreds of other summer strangers that she had 
seen. The other—he was like no one but the 
angel Raphael. She knew, for she had kept that 
sun-bright face ever since she found it, when a 
little child, near a deserted tenting spot, before 
the autumnal rains came. It had blown from 
some tourist’s portfolio, no doubt; but it served 
4 purpose well, for it became to the mountain’s 
ward the standard of facial beauty. Beauty of 
stream and cloud, of flower and forest, she knew ; 
buthow to recognize beauty absolute in the coun- 
tenance, but for this gauge of it? 

Suddenly the youth turned his eyes upon 
Nevis, and never again was she to look at him as 
asnowbird might, for the quick flush crimsoned 
her throat and brow, even as the hastening sun- 
Sct pours a sudden red tide on the white Kaats- 
kill summit, She left them quickly. But it 
Was not the last time that Clyde Carrington 
stood at the low door ; not the last time that 
her eyes were lifted to the Raphael face, only to 
drop before his deep but restless gaze. His 
arty left with the first frost. He lingered, de- 
‘lating that the mountains were at their best. 
In that he was right, yet not honest. But 
color and light were riotous, and each breath 
of air a draught of old Massic. What wonder 
that Carrington .was scarcely sane? The late 
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September rains fell, and the world changed 
again. It might not have changed even then 
had not Carrington received a letter one morn- 
ing that summoned him impcriously back to 
a yoke he had once found light. He strode 
savagely across the mountains now, coming 
back at night all breathless and pale, only to 
end by opening a case that contained a beautiful, 
scornful-lipped portrait and a tress of shining 
hair. He held these long, often looking sigh- 
ingly at them, often dreaming sighingly—cover- 
ing his moist eyes—of a dark, soft little face, a 
trembling, lucent gaze, a lithe, round figure, 
brown, small hands, and light feet that knew 
every devious path, every winding defile, every 
woodsman’s way through the fastnesses. 

But the morning train bore him swiftly toward 
the metropolis, where the hurrying current of 
life sweeps one into quick oblivion. 

The mountain child lived through her eternity 
of pain in the next three months. God is tuo 
merciful to ordain any other for her. 

It was almost Christmastide when Wallace 
urged upon his pale little daughter something 
new, strange and grievous to her: it was that she 
should marry a young giant mountaineer, who 
had worshiped her from babyhood. Not that 
the trusty guide and huntsman had no heart of 
tenderness for his child ; not that he could think 
without grief of giving her to make the hearth- 
light of another home than his own cabin. But 
he saw no other way than this to provide for his 
snowbird. The last two seasons had not been 
profitable to him ; game had become rare, and 
living difficult. He had determined, after much 
painful reflection, to leave his eyrie and go up 
into Canada for six months’ hunting. He would 
come back rich in valuable furs, and could lavish 
comforts upon Nevis and Stedman. For Nevis 
must marry Stedman Graves. There was no 
other way for het to be taken care of while he 
himself was in a far country exposed to perils 
that might at any moment leave her deprived of 
his protection. Stedman had loved her always, 
and had begged for her now for two years. Did 
she love him? Probably yes. You could never 
tell a girl’s heart. She would love him when 
she was his wife, for there was nothing but good- 
ness in the boy’s nature. 

He talked to Nevis long, following his train of 
self-reason thus, gently urging the matter. She 
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listened with half comprehension and a deepening 
pain. But when Stedman came in that night, 
and she looked from one to the other of the two 
eager faces, lit by the pine-knot glow, she re- 
membered that these two and the mountains had 
made her world until those few brief, bright 
weeks to which she had no right. She would 
forget the joy that flowered in anguish, and go 
back of that to resume her old peace and freedom. 
With hope bright in her eyes then, she stretched 
out her hand to the comrade of her childish days, 
and before the great logs were ashes on the hearth- 
stone, he went away happy and exalted through 
her promise to him. 

But the hope and the light both died out of her 
eyes when she was alone again ; and she suffered 
that night, and many that followed, the tortures 
that the all-Creator appointed for only the Styg- 
ian world. 

Yet through all the pain of the weeks that 
came after, she felt and knew that her promise to 
her father must be kept. A retraction was im- 
possible, for an explanation was impossible. 
Then it must not be that she should inflict on 
Stedman even a minute portion of the agony that 
she herself was bearing. 

She never knew how the sun rose and set 
through those weeks ; there never seemed to be 
any suns, indeed. The days dragged by in a 
monotony of suffering until that one when her 
father gently chid her for not making ready for 
Stedman and the priest, and reminded her that 
he must depart within a week. She put aside 
his remonstrant words by promising to go that 
very morning to the village across the mountain 
for her simple wedding gown and other little nec- 
essary things. He kissed her hair and her fore- 
head, and with another tender chiding for her 
pallor and her languor, he went out, turning back 
from the door only to bid her not fail to begin pre- 
parations that very day for her bridal ; then, with 
a smile of love and gladness, he was gone. Her 
bridal? The word seemed so new to her—almost 
the idea seemed new. A bridal for her, and her 
heart elsewhere? Her heart, her dreams, her 
thoughts, her tenderness. Then to what would 
she be wedded, if her love were wandering far 
off ? 

Her life had been always among primitive con- 
ditions, and this problem of a complex civiliza- 
tion was beyond her solution. The hours passed 
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on, and the sun rose high and bright, but soon 
plunged into swirls of fleecy snow clouds. It 
was noon before Nevis remembered that she must 
do her father’s bidding, and cross the mountains 
for her purchases. Muffling up closely, she set 
forth. It did not seem a difficult journey—the 
four miles over the frozen cliffs, and through the 
snow-filled defiles in the face of a biting wind. 
She had taken many a worse one. But when her 
purchases were made, and she faced homeward, 
carrying her small parcels, walking had become 
more difficult. The snow was falling heavily, 
clouds lowering, and one of those low, close 
Kaatskill winds was cutting her face, making her 
pant deeply. Yet she pushed on, keeping well 
to the known ways until two-thirds of her journey 
must have been done. Somehow she enjoved 
this combat with the mountains and the snows, 
for rough and unplayful as the game seemed, 
still it made her forget for the time that her heart 
was breaking. But when she began to be con- 
fused about the way, and found herself blinded 
by the thick flakes, she was at first frightened 
over her peril, and battled bravely to regain the 
path. 

On and on she pressed, turning now this 
way, now that, hoping for some landmark, a 
familiar tree or rock. But she found none, and 
after nearly an hour of blinded groping, her 
strength failed her, the calm of fatal cold came 
over her. She staggered on aimlessly hundreds 
of yards yet before she yielded to despair that 
was keen, yet had asweetness init. She stopped 
at last and turned her face to the sky, which she 
could not see. The hurrying flakes brushed in 
soft, deprecating frigidity against her beautiful 
brow and lips. She smiled alittle, weary, grateful 
smile, and with a brief prayer to the Virgin and the 
Christ, she sank into a deep, stainless bed, first 
having shaken out the spotless folds of muslin 
bought for her bridal gown and wound it around 
her, drawing it over her face last. Her bridal 
gown—ah, yes! For when they found her, she 
lay sleeping, white as the Kaatskill snows and her 
own soul; wedded eternally to purity, with 
earthly love and its sorrows, death’s infinite 
space removed from her, and eternity’s joy and 
light all hers. 

And when great-souled Wallace lifted the 
bridal white from her brow and breast, he could 
scarcely grieve. 
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effect this object. Its food, during 
confinement, is boiled rice mixed 
with soft eggs, together with plan- 
tains and insects of the grasshop- 
per tribe ; these insects when thrown 
to him the bird contrives to catch 
in his beak with great celerity ; but, 
if through failure to catch them, 
they should fall to the floor, he will 
not descend to them, for fear, appar- 
ently, of soiling his delicate plumage. 
He will eat living insects, but not 
dead ones. 

“One of the best opportunities 
of seeing this splendid bird in all 
his beauty of action, as well as dis- 
play of plumage, is early in the 
morning when he makes his toilet. 
The beautiful plumage beneath the 
wings is then spread out and cleaned 
by being passed gently through the 
bill; the short chocolate-colored 
wings are extended to the utmost, 
and he keeps them in a steady flap- 
ping motion, as if in imitation of 
their motion in flight, at the same time raising 
up the delicate long feathers over the back, 
which are spread floating like films in the air. 

‘Tn this position the bird would remain for a 
short time, apparently proud of his heavenly 
beauty, and in raptures of delight at his enchant- 
ing self ; he will then pose himself in different at- 
titudes so as to regard his plumage in every di- 
rection. Having completed his toilet he ut- 
ters the usual caw- 
ing notes, at the 
same time looking 
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archly at the spectators, as if ready to receive all 
the admiration his elegant form and plumage 
demand. He then takes exercise by hopping 
from one of the upper perches to the other, and 
descends suddenly upon the second perch, close 
to the bars of the cage, looking out for the grass- 
hoppers it is accustomed to receive about this 
time.”’ 

Mr. Wallace, the great naturalist traveler, says 
of this bird : ‘‘ It is confined to the Aru Islands, 
a small group of islands close to New Guinea, 
where their loud and shrill cries : ‘‘ wawk, wawk, 
wawk—wok, wok, wok,’’ form the most prom- 
inent and characteristic animal sound. In May, 
when they are in full plumage, the males assem- 
ble early in the morning to exhibit themselves, 
raising up their wings, stretching out their necks 
and elevating their exquisite plumes, which are 
kept in a continual vibration, Between whiles 
they fly across from teanch to branch in great 
excitement, so that the whole tree is filled with 
waving phities in every variety of attitigly and 
inotion. This habit enables natives i ie 
specimens with comparative ease, As soon 28 
they find the birds have fixed upon a tree upod 
which to assemble, they build a little shelter of 
palm leaves in a convenient place among th» 
branches, and the hunter ensconces himself in i 
before daylight, armed with his bow and a num 
ber of arrows terminating in a round knob. 4 
boy waits at the foot of the tree, and when the 
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birds come at sunrise and a sufficient number 
have assembled and have begun to dance, the 
hunter shoots with his blunt arrow so strongly 
as tostun the bird, which drops down and is 
secured and killed by the boy without its plumage 
being injured by a drop of blood. The rest take 
no notice and fall, one after another, until some 
of them take the alarm. It may be mentioned 
that it seems providential for the preservation of 
the species that the female is dressed in a plain 
suit of uniform brown which never changes, 

“The different varieties of sifilets, as they are 
called, are peculiar among birds of paradise be- 
cause they carry upon their heads three long fila- 
ments terminating in disks, which are, in fact, 
feathers modified in a peculiar manner. Of 
these the first species known to ornithologists is 
Parotia sefilata. Its general color is deep velvety 
black, or appears so, but it shows in certain lights 
as purple and bronze. The throat, gorgeous in 
the sunshine, is covered with scalelike feathers 
of glittering green, changing as the light varies 
into an intense golden hue and cerulean blue. A 
broad, recurved band of feathers on the back of 
the head gleams with indescribable brilliancy, 
resembling rather the glitter of emerald and to- 
paz than any organic substance. The flanks are 
decorated with dense plumes of velvety black 
that are cap- 
able of being 
raised and 
lowered at the 
pleasure of the 
bird, and that 
project over 
the wings and 
tail so as near- 
ly to conceal 
them. Be- 
tween the eyes 
and the beak 
on the fore- 
head is a 
patch of pure 
white that 
shines like sil- 
Ver, and from 
the sides of 
the head 
spring the six wonderful feathers, that, like the 
plumes at the side, can be raised or lowered by 
the bird.” 

Count d’Albertis, who was the first naturalist 
who ever saw a living bird of this kind, thus de- 
scribes the occasion : ‘‘Concealing myself, I 
Watched the bird. After standing still for some 
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moments in the middle of the glade, the beautiful 
bird peered about to see if all was safe, and then 
he began to move the long feathers on his head 
and to raise and lower a small tuft of white feath- 
ers above his beak, which shone in the rays of 
the sun like burnished silver. He also raised 
and lowered the crest of stiff, scalelike feathers, 
and glittering like bits of bright tinsel, with which 
his neck was adorned. He spread and con- 
tracted the long feathers on his sides in a way 
that made him appear now larger and again 
smaller, and jumping first on one side and then 
on the other he placed himself proudly in an 
attitude of combat, as though he pretended to 
fight with an invisible foe. All this time he 
was uttering a curious note, as though calling 
on some one to admire his beauty, or perhaps 
challenging an enemy. The deep silence of the 
forest was stirred by the echoes of his voice.’’ 

The species shown in the illustration is a va- 
riety of that just described, but one much more 
recently discovered. It differs from the former 
in many details, but principally in the distribu- 
tion of its colors. A third species of the same 
bird has been found in the mountains in north- 
ern New Guinea. 

But no group of birds seem destined to sur- 
prise naturalists as the birds of paradise. It 
would really 
seem thatafter 
having enlarg- 
ed the list of 
the different 
sorts describ- 
ed by orni- 
thologists 
from fourteen, 
which was all 
that were 
known fifty 
years ago, to 
no fewer than 
eighty-two 
species, all the 
most note- 
worthy of 
these crea- 
tures had been 
classified, la- 
beled, stuffed and placed upon the shelves of 
different museums in the civilized world ; but 
it is only since yesterday, so to speak, the most 
extraordinary member of the family has been in- 
troduced to the notice of scientific men. 

Who, indeed, would ever suppose there could 
exist a winged creature like the Alberti bird of 
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paradise, distinguished from every previously 
known member of the feathered creation by the 
possession of the two long stalklike appendages 
inserted on cither side of the head, behind the eyes, 
and studded with a series of rectangular, horny 
plaques, glazed with china blue upon their up- 
per surfaces and chestnut brown beneath. On 
each attachment, which is at least three times 
the length of the body of the bird, there are no 
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less than forty of these plaques, gradually grow- 
ing larger as far as their lowest third, and then 
diminishing. Notwithstanding their extraordi- 
nary size these appendages are movable, and can 
be spread out, brought to a level and carried for- 
ward when the bird ‘‘struts’’ under projecting 
plumes, allowed to droop languidly when he is 
resting, or to stream out behind him as he flies 
from tree to tree. 


LOVE SETS THE PACE. 


By Henry E. Haypock. 


THE day was a beautiful one in June, the sky 
cloudless, the air crisp and cool, though soft with 
the fragrance of spring. 

It was an ideal day for wheeling, yet so far as 
Harold Barton was concerned it might have been 
a day filled with cloud and shadow. He almost 
wished it were, and that he could feel the rough 
wind battling against him. 

He was riding evenly with a steady pace, his 
head bent well over the handle-bars, his eyes 
seeing nothing but the road as it passed beneath 
his wheel. : 

His mind was far away, going over an incident 
that had happened but a short time before. An 
incident that altered the whole complexion of 
his life; that took hope, trust and happiness, 
and gave him in their place disbelief and despair. 

That had been a beautiful day also, ending 
with an evening with the moon at full, the sky 
blue as azure, the air balmy with untold promise. 

It was the evening he had asked Dolly Madge- 
wick to be his wife, and she, standing dainty and 
white, robed in her beautiful and costly evening 
dress as she bid him good night, listened in 
feigned astonishment to his passionate, broken 
words. She had answered him in calm, even 
tones, and told him there was no hope—abso- 
lutely none; that she liked him only ; that she 
would be frank and tell him she only took him 
up because of a whim, and because he was ad- 
mired by the other girls. 

He could have borne a refusal more easily had 
he nct suddenly seen underneath the charm of 
her presence the cold, hard heart of a woman of 
the world, 

To lose her was had enough ; to have his ideal 
shattered, to know that he had been worshiping 
some one that was unworthy, was worse still. 

He had fled at once to the country, taking his 
wheel with him, hoping in the change of scene 


and through violent physical exercise, he could 
deaden the dull ache at his heart. 

A farmer in an old market wagon nodded to 
him in a friendly way, but Harold paid no heed. 
A young girl glanced curiously at his firm, hand- 
some face, set in the gloomy depths of thought, 
as he passed her. 

A turn in the road and he came upon a spring. 
As he drank the cool spring water, so clear, so 
pure, so sparkling, for the first time that day he 
felt refreshed. 

A little way beyond he came to the village and 
hotel at which he was to stop; a wide, white 
house, with a beautiful view of the valley stretch- 
ing away before it. 

After having registered he stepped inte the 
parlor for a moment. As he stooped to pick up 
the village paper from the table he heard from 
the direction of the piazza a laugh. A laugh 
which differed from anything he had ever heard. 
It reminded him a little of the spring he had 
drank of that morning—pure, bubbling and 
swect ; it was a pleasure to listen, without an 
idea what the mirth was about, and yet there 
was beside this joyousness, an intensity that de 
noted depth of feeling. 

He stepped out of the door and glanced 
curiously at the end of the piazza, where there 
was a woman of middle age and a girl who might 
be nineteen, who might be twenty-five, with a 
grave, sweet face that one could not read 
readily. 

The most noticeable feature of the face was the 
eyes that lighted her face with a strange bright- 
ness and softness, yet with an intensity and 
depth of fecling which he could not fathom. 

Harold walked slowly to the other end of the 
piazza and lit a cigar. Why should he be inter- 
ested? What were women to him now? 
Nothing. What would they be to him in the 
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future? Nothing. So once more giving way to 
his gloomy thoughts, he smoked on. 

For a week Harold saw little of her, only now 
and then meeting her, for he was away a great 
part of the time on his wheel. 

One night after a long ride, tired, disheartened 
and lonely, he returned late. He leaned his 
wheel against the piazza and sank into the near- 
est chair, There was a rustle in the chair next 
him, and instinctively he knew it was Miss Reid. 

‘You have had a hard ride to-day, have you 
not?” 

“Yes, a long ride,’? Harold answered, ‘‘ but I 
wish it had been longer ; I want to be even more 
tired than I am—so tired that I can forget the 
beauty of the night, forget everything, past, 
present and future, and just drop to sleep.’’ 

His voice had an intensity that sounded 
strange, even to himself. It must have been the 
surroundings and the loneliness that had sud- 
denly come home to him. 

“You are tired, now,’’ she was saving; 
‘things will seem very different in the morn- 
ing. The bright light of the sun sweeps away 
the mists of the evening.’’ 

Something in the intangible sweetness of her 
sympathy affected him strangely, and before he 
thought he had answered : 

‘‘Day or evening my life will be always the 
same—a life of dull despair.”’ 

“T must differ from you,’’ she answered ; 
‘circumstances will change life ; time will change 
it. As it passes, the hard parts may become less 
severe, the bright parts more brilliant ; it will 
soften the past, and the future will grow brighter 
as we learn by experience our mistakes, and 
are able to govern our actions better.’’ 

Harold did not reply at once, and then it 
was to change the subject. 

‘You are not fond of wheeling, are you?” 
he said. 

“Yes, I am very fond of it,’? she answered, 
“but I have never owned a wheel.’’ 

“The reason I asked,’’ he replied, ‘‘ was be- 
cause I thought you would have taken advan- 
tage of these good roads to enjoy it.”’ 

“T should like to,’? she said; ‘but I am 
satisfied with being away in the country ; that 
is happiness to me. I just love the country. 
Even the sounds one hears are restful after the 
rush and bustle of the city.” 

Harold did not reply at once. From the 
meadowlands came the piping treble of the 
beepers, the hoarse, guttural cry of the frogs. 


Now and then a whip-poor-will’s song came to 
their ears, 


” 
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‘So you are very fond of bicycling?’ he said. 
‘“Yes, very,’’? she answered. ‘‘I have not 

ridden so much, but in the city I frequently hired 

a wheel. I found it did me so much good 

Isn’t that pretty? Listen !”’ 

Some one was playing a waltz. The music 
came to them subdued and soft through the open 
windows. 

‘T do love music so,”’ she said. 

Harold Barton had risen, and stood with his 
hand on the back of the chair. 

‘Miss Reid,” he said, ‘‘I am expecting an- 
other wheel. I usually have twowith me. The 
one I expect is interchangeable, and can be made 
suitable fora man or woman. I trust you will 
find a little time to make use of it. I hope,’’ he 
went on more earnestly, ‘‘ you will let me show 
you some of the fine rides about here. I prom- 
ise I won’t tire you.” 

Miss Reid had also risen. For a moment she 
hesitated, as if about to refuse, but something in 
Harold’s manner scemed to reassure her. 

“Thank you,’’ was all she said. 

A little later Harold was in his room. On the 
table lay a letter ready for the morning mail ; it 
contained an order and acheck toa bicycle manu- 
facturer. He looked at it aminute and laughed. 
Money did not matter to him, but the idea of 
sending that letter appeared strange, 

“*T wonder why I did it,’’ he said. 

* * * * * * 

The wecks went by very swiftly. 

From now and then taking a ride, Miss Reid 
had grown to use the wheel pretty constantly. 

And Harold was very glad, for it was usually 
in his company that she rode. 

Though he could not forget the past, her gayety 


‘and good spirits helped him wonderfully. 


So the summer sped by until there came the 
first signs of fall, when both must think of re- 
turning to town. 

It was about this time a friend of Harold’s on 
a bicycling tour happened to stop at the hotel. 

They were smoking on the piazza when Miss 
Reid came out to take a ride up the valley. 

Harold was surprised to see his friend rise and 
step forward to meet her. 

‘‘How do you do, Miss Reid? Iam go glad 
to sce you again—you are looking so well—the 
air must have done wonders; never saw you 
looking better ;’? and so he rattled on. 

She did not talk long, as she said she was in a 
hurry to get to her friend’s house, and was goon 
speeding away up the valley road. 

‘*So you know Miss Reid?’ Harold saic, 

‘Know her? why, of course; and let me tell 
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you, it is one of the most fortunate things a man 
can have happen to him to know Ethel Reid. 
See how bright and happy she is! Yet she has 
cares and responsibilities that would make a 
strong man quail—a widowed mother and two 
little nieces to provide for on the small salary of 
a typewriter. Every now and then her health 
gives way for a time, and she has to go away to 
recuperate. I tell you it is hard, awfully hard, 
for her ; and yet, look at her ; would you have 
suspected it? Isn’t she the sample of a brave, 
true woman ?”’ 

A great wave of feeling surged over Harold. 
He talked for a time, then, rising, he said: ‘I 
think I will go foraspin. I haven’t been out 
to-day. Will you go along?”’ 

‘*No, I guess not,’’ his friend replied. 

A moment more he was on his wheel; for 
awhile he rode fast and furiously, then slackened 
his pace. 

What a contrast, he thinks, between his life and 
hers ; how selfishly he had acted from the first ! 

Ife had thought in his misery of nothing but 
himself. 

She had thought first of others. It was that 
very putting aside of self that had interested him 
in her. 

Thinking intently, he rides on, until the dark- 
ening of the landscape causes him to look about 
him. He notices that clouds are sweeping over 
the mountains, and massing themselves in a dull, 
heavy canopy. 

A peculiar yellowish light becomes apparent ; 
daylight seems to give way to it. A bad storm is 
coming up. Where could he go for shelter? 

He remembers the mill is only a little way 
ahead of him, and puts on an extra spurt of 
speed. 

Soon it looms up before him, with the mill- 
pond, dark and unruffled, stretching away back 
of it. 

There was something sinister about the smooth- 
ness of the water, the dark canopy of clouds, the 
dull yellow light, and the strange hush over 
everything. 

There was no one about as he enters the mill ; 
then he remembers that they are probably work- 
ing upon the dam, for he noticed they were re- 
pairing it when he had passed the day before. 

The sombre, sullen clouds, remind him of the 
troubles under which he and Miss Reid are liv- 
ing. The storm had already burst upon him ; 
would it also burst upon her ? 

He has reached shelter none too soon, already 
the first wild gusts of wind sweep over the mill- 
pond, lashing it in rifts. 
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Now there comes a gust of wind and rain to- 
gether; then another stronger gust; then the 
heavens seems suddenly to open, and a torrent of 
water such as he has never seen before descends. 

He wonders where all the men are during the 
downpour, when his attention is attracted by a 
confused sound of shouting. He goes to the other 
side of the mill and looks out. He sees men and 
horses working on the repair break in the dam. 

All at once the full terror of the situation 
seizes him. If that dam gives way the flood will 
sweep down the valley, carrying everything before 
it. 

He leaves the mill and runs to the dam through 
the blinding storm. 

“Can I do anything?’ he shouts to the man 
who is superintending the work. 

The man looks at him for a moment as he 
ceases to shovel. ‘‘ Yes,’’ he says, ‘‘ ride down 
the valley and warn the people the dam is giving 
way. We cannot spare anyone just now, and you 
can make good time on your wheel. It isa big 
risk. You will take your life in your hands, but 
we will do our best to hold it. Will you go?” 

‘*Yes,’? Harold answers. Life holds little for 
him ; why should he hesitate to sacrifice it? Sud- 
denly out of the seething mist of the storm there 
comes before him a face, a brave, resolute, mirth- 
ful face, yct a face with the depth of feeling in it 
of a woman fighting against fearful odds. 

He flinches for a moment, then again, likea 
gust of the storm, he remembers her ride that 
afternoon ; that she will not beat home in safety, 
but will be at the house just below the mill— 
the second house he will have to warn. That 
thought is enough, he is on his wheel in a moment 
more. The seething rain blinds him as it surges 
by him, yellow and tinged. The mud clogs his 
wheels ; luckily the road is hard and the mud not 
deep, and he rides swiftly even with these disad- 
vantages. 

He uses every bit of strength he has, and the 
wheels turn faster and faster. 

Any moment there might bea surging roar, and 
he would be engulfed in the flood. 

Now he swings round some bend, and sees the 
already fearful onward rush of the river, far 
above its normal limits. Now he crosses a bridge 
that shakes like a ferryboat in midstream, with 
the pressure of the water upon its abutments. 

On, on, with the seething rush of the storm 
around him, above him and about him. It is 
already almost as black as night, and he can 

« barely see the road. 

He has one more bridge to cross before he 

reaches the house at which she is stopping. 
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Another turn in the road and he is upon this 
bridge, but even as he sees it some huge log, 
driven by the force of the current, smashes into 
one of its supports. 

Harold gives an involuntary cry as the bridge 
trembles and slowly settles under the shock. 
Again the current surges against it, again it settles 
and part of it, tearing itself loose, swings down 
the river. 

Now, however, the good portion of it seems to 
hold firmly, and there is still left a narrow line 
of plank connecting it with the shore. 

Over this he will have to ride, for it is too nar- 
row to walk on, and yet take his wheel with him. 
He has ridden narrower paths ; as he approaches 
it he does not hesitate, but increases his speed. 

A moment more and he is crossing. For that 
moment he is above the surging current as if rid- 
ing through the air, then he has reached the other 
side. 

A little way beyond is the first house. It 
takes him only a minute to warn the already 
frizhtencd inmates, 

Again he is plunging through the storm. He 
gets a minute respite as he rides through a strip 
of woods, for the trees shelter him in a measure 
from the driving fury of the storm, and the bend 
the road makes causes the rush of the river to 
sound indistinct. 

Once more, however, he is breasting its fury. 
Ahead of him is the house he is trying so hard to 
gun. Even as he sees it, a wild gust of wind 
tries to beat him back, but every revolution of 
his mud-soaked wheels is bringing him nearer. 

Oh! for a minute or two more, so he can reach 
it before there comes the crash of the breaking 
dam and the rush of the loosened waters. So he 
can hold her for once, at least, in his arms, and 
tell her how much he admires her and loves her. 
For he does love her. He knows it at last— 
knows that it is a love so different from the love of 
his first passion as morning from night. 

He loves her for her courage, her fortitude, her 
bravery. He loves her for the struggle she is 
making against the misery that surrounds her, 
and which she has to bear. 

He loves her for the smiling bravery with which 
she bears it. He loves her because he can make 
her happy, because by the use of his money he 
Can remove these cares and troubles which sur- 
round her, How it will sweep away her burdens, 
and in doing so sweep away his also, for in the 
affection of her love, if he gain it, he can forget 
the past ! 

Again comes the secthing rush of water to re- 
mind him that it may not be. It must he. How 
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can one come so near to happiness, and then lose 
it? 

Still another thought comes to him. Even if 
he saves her from the flood he must keep up this 
ride against the storm, for there are others to 
warn. 

What an agony that thought is to him ! 

He is upon the house now; to turn in the 
driveway, and ride to the door is the work of a 
moment. 

He has to gasp out the news that the dam is 
breaking, and not to losea moment, but to climb 
the mountain back of the house. 

For a minute he is sick and faint. One by 
one, as they pass his mud-bespattered figure, 
they thank him. 

Ethel Reid comes last ; instinctively she holds 
out her hands to grasp his. 

“ Wow can I thank vou,’’ she savs, ‘‘for this 
brave ride to warn us?” 

“By going at once to a place of safety,’’ he 
answers. 

“Are you not coming, too?’ she says, with a 
little catch in her voice. 

“No,” he replies, ‘I must ride on down the 
valley ; there are others to warn.’’ She starts 
perceptibly. ‘‘ Darling, I love you,’’ he says, 
and then she is in his arms. 

A great look of happiness comes into her eyes. 
‘“‘T am so glad,’’ she says. For a moment the 
storm and the surroundings are forgotten, then 
they rush back with renewed force. 

“Don’t go on,’’ she pleads; ‘‘think of what 
we are losing, think of the future.’’ 

For a moment his purpose falters, then he an- 
swers: ‘‘I must go, the future would never 
have a bright day for me if I should sacrifice 
other lives for my happiness. Better to sacrifice 
my own life, but what is more terrible than all is 
that you, too, must suffer.’”’ 

‘«Yes,”’ she said, ‘‘ you are right.’ For the 
first time their lips mect in a passionate kiss—a 
kiss of new-found joy, of aching loss, of unknown 
sorrow, of present happiness. 

Then they part—she with a tcarless sob, he 
with the weight of unutterable loss upon him, 

He does not look, but plunges madly ahead. 
He does not dare think, even, for fear he might 
turn back, 

To him the rest of that ride is a confused 
dream—a dream of a battle against fatigue, 
against the elements, against weariness, against 
pain, against thought and against hope. 

House after house he warns, until the gallop- 
ing of horsemen relieves him, but not before his 
work 3 completed. 
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In a place of safety he sees that awful wall of 
water go down the valley, carrying the wreck of 
the dam, of houses, barns, trees, everything that 
can be swept before it and upon it. Everything 
except the one thing whose absence robbed it of 
half its terror, human life. 

* * * * * * 

Several weeks had passed, and already the ray- 
ages of the flood were wearing away. 

Weeks of great happiness to Harold Barton 
and Ethel Reid. It was at last the week set for 
their return to the city, where in a short time 
their marriage would take place. 

Once more they ride together to see the marks 
left by the flood, and look over the scene of Har- 
old’s wild ride through misery to happiness. 


They say little till they come to the rise in the 
road overlooking the valley. 

Then Ethel speaks: ‘‘It was so awful, so ter- 
rible that night, but I am so glad now it 
happened, for I am afraid you might not have 
spoken otherwise.’’ 

‘*Oh, yes, I would, dear,’’ Harold answers. 

She shakes her head at him saucily. 

‘“‘T am not so sure of that,’’ her voice falters 
for a moment, ‘‘ but never mind—kiss me,’ she 
says. 

Then they turn toward the village, and so 
homeward on the valley road. Love setting the 
pace, they ride together from under the cloud of 
desolation and sorrow into the bright glow of 
peace and happiness. 


AGATHA. 


By ALFRED AUSTIN. 


Sue wanders in the Apri] woods, 
That glisten with the fallen shower ; 
She leans her face against the buds, 
She stops, she stoops, she plucks a flower. 
She feels the ferment of the hour; 
She broodeth when the ring-dove broods ; ' 
The sun and flying clouds have power 
Upon her cheek and changing moods. 
She cannot think she is alone, 
As o’er her senses warmly steal 
Floods of unrest she fears to own, 
And almost dreads to feel. 


Among the summer woodlands wide 
Anew she roams, no more alone ; 

The joy she fear’d is at her side, 
Spring’s biushing secret now is known. 
The primrose and its mates have flown, 

The thrush’s ringing note hath died ; 

But glancing eye and glowing tone 

Fall on her from her God, her guide. 

She knows not, asks not, what the goal, 
She only feels she moves toward bliss, 

And yields her pure, unquestioning soul 
To touch and fondling kiss. 


And still she haunts those woodland ways, 
Though all fond fancy finds there now 
To mind of spring or summer days, 
Are sodden trunk and songless bough. 
The past sits widow’d on her brow, 
Homeward she wends, with wintry gaze, 
To walls that house a hollow vow, 
To hearth where loye hath ceas’d to blaze ; 
Watches the clammy twilight wane, 
With grief too fix’d for woe or tear; 
And, with her forehead ’gainst the pane, 
Envies the dying year. 


THE LAKE-DWELLERS OF VENEZUELA. 


By FREDERICK A. OBER. 


7X the extreme 
western pro- 
vince of Ven- 
ezuela, and 
more than ten 
degrees re- 
moved from 
the mouths of 
the Orinoco and 
the region of 
which England 
now disputes the 
possession, lies the great lake, Maracaibo. It is 
connected with the gulf of Venezuela by a long 
and narrow strait, and on its western shore is the 
important city of Maracaibo, with a population 
of about one hundred thousand. 

Strange to say, although the most remote of 
the Venezuelan possessions, yet to this province 
belongs the honor of having suggested the name 
applied to the country. 

It was in the last year of the fifteenth century, 
namely, in 1499, that the adventurous Floren- 
tine, Amerigo Vespucci, sailing in the track of 
Columbus, struck the coast of South America, 
near Paria, Columbus had 
preceded him by a year, had 
discovered the island of Trin- 
idad, near the northern out- 
let of the Orinoco, and, after 
lin gering awhile among the 
pearl islands, had sailed 
northward for Hispafiiola. 
He had found enough of 
pearls and precious metal to 
excite the strongest suspicion 
that he had not fully explored 
this rich region, and Ves- 
pucci_ resolved to continue 
on his route westward and 
examine the country’s re- 
Sources more thoroughly. 
This he did, with the result 
that his ship carried back 
the richest cargo of pearls 
that had ever entered the 
Port of Cadiz, coming from 
thenewly-diseovered country. 
He explored the bay of Pavia, 
and thence went to the Pearl 
Islands, finding there baun- 


dance of precious oysters. Continuing along 
the coast of the mainland he entered the great 
gulf beyond the Coro peninsula, or Paraguana, 
as it iscalled to-day. Sailing into this unknown 
inland sea, and rounding a projecting point, a 
new surprise greeted the bold adventurers. They 
saw a group of houses, apparently close to the 
water’s edge, which nearer approach resolved 
into a village of huts built immediately over the 
water itself. The inhabitants of the water-village 
were daring and warlike, and valiantly advanced 
to attack the intruders, discharging flights of 
arrows from their canoes, which covered the 
water like a flock of sea-gulls. They were not 
even dismayed by the great vessels of the Spanish 
adventurers, with their huge sails and towering 
hulks ; but when a cannon was discharged at 
them, they all turned tail and fled for their city 
on the sea. ‘‘ They went into the water like 
frogs jumping off of logs,’’ says Vespucci in his 
authentic narrative. They hoisted the draw- 


bridges connecting the different groups of huts, 
sent their women and children to the shore, and 
prepared for a desperate defense. 

But these sailors were unaccountably mild, 


HUTS ON LAKE MARACAIBO, 
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and seem to have lacked the blood-thirsty pro- 
clivities of the Spaniards generally of that time. 
They may have been glutted with their spoils, or 
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BRITISH EXPEDITION—HAULING BOATS UP 
A TRIBUTARY STREAM. 


desirous of finding more by conciliating the 
people ; at all events, they made signs of amica- 
ble intention, and finally the European and 
barbarian were fraternizing amid the huts. 

These were the first of the kind yet found in 
the New World, and, although we of the present 
age know that other lake-dwellers had existed in 
Europe, still they and their dwellings were then 
unknown to the world in the fifteenth century. 

But Vespucci knew of Venice, and had prob- 
ably been there on trading voyages ; so he called 
this other city of the waters Venezuela, or the 
Little Venice. With this general similarity, that 
the houses were built above the water and on 
piles, with canals or waterways instead of streets, 
the likeness of this col- 
ony to the Mistress 
of the Adriatic ended. 
The houses were mete- 
ly huts of palm leaves; 
their contents bespoke 
the poverty, and not 
the wealth, of their 
owners, And with this 
assurance, that there 
was nothing of value 
to be obtained from 
them or their compa- 
triots, Vespucci went 
away, shortly returning 
to Spain. 

Whether the village 
he discovered still re- 
mains, or the occupied 
site of it, is not ac 
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curately known; but the appellation he be- 
stowed was subsequently applied to that entire 
country bordering on the Caribbean coast ; and 
lake-dwelling Indians are still to be found along 
the shores of Maracaibo. 

Those most easily accessible are resident a few 
miles only from the city of Maracaibo, a centre 
te- of population more than half civilized, and boast- 
ies ing water-works and electric lights. The latter 
ting the shore for miles ; the former are primi- 
tive, and visible everywhere. The entire city is 
watered by boys—boys and donkeys ; the former 
perched on the backs of the latter, which wade 
into the lake and remain passive until the great 
earthern jars are filled, then amble back to 
supply the expectant and dependent inhabitants. 
The streets are sandy and unpaved, the sun 
above Maracaibo is hot, and merciless to the 
thirsty people ; the water is bad, almost as bad 
as Philadelphia’s ; yet it is the only supply avail- 
able, and the water-boys do a thriving, if not 
profitable, business. 

: Two hours’ rowing in an open boat will take poor. They have little more than when first found 
re one from the city to the lake village of Santa by the Florentine ; the same canoes hewn from 
als Clara, where the last vestiges of Vespucci’s In- trees, the same rude huts of palm leaves, contain- 
dians dwell, A score of huts, perched on piles ing a few rude fishing and hunting utensils. But 
above the placid water of the bay, constitute the they are healthy, happy, apparently, and the 
town of Santa Clara. Here the Indians live con- women and young girls are, in the eyes of Vene- 
tentedly ; a hale and hearty community, but zuelans, comely enough to serve as servants and 
mistresses. There is a regular system 
of barter in these living commodities, 
which is not regarded by the Indians 
as anything derogatory, but, rather, 
complimentary. The strictest sense of 
honor controls them in these transac- 
tions, and girls are selected in their 
infancy, reared strictly according to 
terms of contract, and delivered up 
to their masters at the time appointed, 
without blemish. Some of them con- 
tinue to live with their families, where 
they are visited by their owners ; others 
go out to nominal service. The only 
wrong they perceive is in being un- 
faithful to their promises, which ad- 
mirable moral perception has been care- 
fully inculeated by their owners. The 
price paid for a girl varies with her 
comeliness. From thirty to sixty dollars 
will place one in possession of her, body 
and soul, or until the male party to 
the contract sees fit to abrogate it. 

In person, the lake-dwellers are short 
and stout, but with small hands and 
feet, symmetrical limbs and pleasant 
features. Their constant contact with 
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inventor to imitate the bird. But since birds are 
made by the Creator, and the flying machine by 
man, there is a large percentage in favor of the 
bird. The albatross weighs about twenty-eight 
pounds and his wings are thirteen feet from tip 
to tip. With apparent ease this bird keeps his 
wings in motion 
all day long. A 
man _ weighing 
six or eight 
times as much 
would exhaust 
all his strength 
in keeping even 
these wings in 
motion half an 
hour. In the 
bird we have a 
machine using con- 
centrated fuel in a 
large grate, at a 
tremendous rate, 
and accumulating 
a great power in 
a small space. 
Good authority is 
at hand for the 
statement that 
there is no engine 
in existence which, 


weight for weight, * o 
gives out anything 
like the power ex- 
hibited by the al- 


batross. No ma- 
chinery yet devised 
can operate wings. 
with sufficient power to sustain its own weight 
in the air, and there is no known machinery by 
which a man can wield the force necessary to 
fly like a bird. The mighty nervous energy 
which acts in the sinews and muscles of a bird’s 
wing has not been given to man, nor has he the 
knowledge or power to supply it. 

Quite a number of patents have been issued 
for manually operated flying machines of the 
artificial bird type. Such a machine is shown 
in the illustration (Fig. 1), reproduced from the 
drawing accompanying the patent. 

This device consists of a waist-belt, having 
connected thereto batlike wings, provided with 
braces, and cords passing through rings for.oper- 
ating the wings. A brace, extending from the 
belt upward to the neck of the operator, carries a 
transverse yoke, similar in shape to a wayon 
whiffletrec, and this is grasped and vibrated to 
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assist in flapping the wings. This machine 
might be used to descend from an elevation 
without seriously injuring the bird-man; but 
for ascension and flight its fallacy is too obvious 
for present-day mechanicians. This class of 
devices may be useful for exhibition purposes, 
and they look 
well on paper; 
but they do not 
go far toward 
solving the 
problem of 
aerial naviga- 
tion. 

Another in- 
vention of an 
analogous char- 
acter was patented not 
long ago, and consisted 
of a spring motor simi- 
Jar to those used in 
clocks, but much more 
powerful, for operating 
the wings. A small bal- 
loon was used for sus- 
taining the operator at 
the desired elevation, and 
the wings and artificial 
bird’s tail were used for 
propulsion and direction. 
The illustration being 
quite unique, it is repro- 
duced here (Fig. 2). 

In 1898 a Chicago in- 
ventor obtained a patent 
for a very pretentious air 
ship, comprising a frame- 
work similar in shape to a steamship, and which 
was provided with gas reservoirs, aero-planes 
and a rudder. The interior of the ship was 
fitted with promenade galleries, state-rooms, 
cabins, etc., and was lighted by electricity. 
The ship was propelled by firing explosive cr 
tridges from the stern of the boat, the recoil 
resulting from the explosion giving the vessel a 
forward impetus. The cartridges were exploded 
by an electric current. Every convenience was 
provided for a large number of passengers. If 
this wonderful ship has made any extended 
voyages, the enterprising newspapers of the 
West have not recorded the events. 

A recent patent shows a series of kites ele 
vated by small balloons attached to the top row 
of the series. Ropes extend from the kites toa 
raft, and a car is suspended by the ropes some 
distance above the raft, as shown in the follow- 
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ing illustration (Fig. 3). The passengers in the 
car can operate the kites by cords and pulleys to 
steer the device by pulling upon or giving more 
line to any kite in the series. 

The patent also illustrates the contrivance in 
use for the purpose of towing vessels and for car- 
tying life-lines to a stranded ship. The device 
is doubtless operative, and might be made very 
useful for the purposes for which it was designed. 

Never, perhaps, was an air ship constructed 
under more favorable conditions than the one 
designed and built by the great American in- 
ventor, Hiram S. Maxim, in England recently. 
With a mechanical genius to suggest the details, 
a corps of skilled workmen to carry out the plans, 
plenty of capital to obtain the best materials, and 
an absolutely perfect workshop provided with 
tools and instruments of precision and accuracy, 
the most wonderful air ship of its type ever con- 
structed was completed and tried. An accident 
happened at the trial of the ship which has oc- 
casioned some delay in the settlement of the 
question whether Mr. Maxim has positively 
solved the problem of practical aerial navigation. 
However this may be, the best authorities are a 
unit in the belief that Mr. Maxim has produced 
far and away the best device of the acro-plane 
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type ever recorded up to this time, not only in 
the superb arrangement of the adjustable planes, 
but especially in the production of an engine 
and boiler of great power combined with exceed- 
ingly light weight relatively. From every two 
pounds of weight of engine and boiler, a horse- 
power is produced. The boiler is formed of 
spirally coiled copper tubing, and the fuel used 
is naphtha. The aero-planes are of very large 
area, and are readily adjustable as to inclination. 
Two large, but light, propeller wheels are pro- 
vided for giving speed and direction to the ship, 
and the start is made from an inclined plane 
which serves to give the ship an initial mo- 
mentum. From the inventor’s own statement 
it would seem that about the only doubt en- 
tertained by him as to the perfect operation 
of the machine was one involving the question 
of equilibrium, and this is a matter of more 
importance than would appear: obvious at first 
thought. 

There is little room for doubt, however, that 
if Mr. Maxim has not, with every advantage 
and facility at hand, settled the matter of the 
feasibility of aerial navigation, there is little 
chance for inventors of even extraordinary genius 
without means. 


Fig. 


FLYING AS A SPORT. 


By Otto LILIENTHAL, 


OnE can get a proper insight into the prac- 
tice of flying only by actual flying experiments. 
The journey in the air without the use of the 
balloon is absolutely necessary in order to gain a 
judgment as to the actual requirements for an 
independent flight. It is in the air itself that 
we have to develop our knowledge of the sta- 
bility of flight so that a safe and sure passage 
through the air may be obtained, and that 
one can finally land without destroying the ap- 
paratus. One must gain the knowledge and 
the capacity needed for these things before he 
can occupy himself successfully with practical 
flying experiments. As a rule the projectors 
and constructors of flying machines have not 
gathered this absolutely necessary practical ex- 
perience, and have therefore wasted their efforts 
upon complicated and costly projects. 

In free flight through the air a great many 
peculiar phenomena take place which the con- 
structor never meets with elsewhere; in par- 
ticular, those of the wind must be taken into 
consideration in the construction and in the em- 
ployment of flying apparatus. The manner in 
which we have to meet the irregularities of the 
wind when soaring in the air can only be 
learned by being in the air itself. At the same 
time it must be considered that one single blast 
of wind can destroy the apparatus and even the 
life of the person flying. This danger can only 
be avoided by becoming acquainted with the 
wind by constant and regular practice, and by 
perfecting the apparatus so that we may achieve 
safe flight. The only way which leads us toa 
quick development in human flight is a system- 
atic and energetic practice in actual flying exper- 
iments. These experiments and exercises in 
flying must not only be carried out by scientists, 
but should also be practiced by those wishing 

_for an exciting amusement in the open air, so 
that the apparatus and the way of using it may 
by means of common use be quickly brought to 
the highest possible degree of perfection. 

The questiom is therefore to find a method by 
which experiments in flying may be made with- 
out danger, and may at the same time be in- 
Julyed in as an interesting amusement by sport- 

ving men. Another condition is, that simple, 

asily constructed and cheap apparatus should be 
iscd for such flying exercises, in order to conduce 
to a still more general participation in this sport. 


All these conditions are easily fulfilled. One 
can fly long distances with quite simple appa- 
ratus without taxing one’s strength at all, and 
this kind of free and safe motion through the 
air affords greater pleasure than any other kind 
of sport. From a raised starting pout, particu- 
larly from the top of a flat hill, one can, after 
some practice, soar through the air, reaching the 
earth only after having gone a great distance. 

For this purpose I have hitherto employed a 
sailing apparatus very like the outspread pinions 
of a soaring bird. It consists of a wooden frame 
covered with shirting (cotton twill). The frame 
is taken hold of by the hands, the arms resting 
between cushions, thus supporting the body. 
The legs remain free for running and jumping. 
The steering in the air is brought about br 
changing the centre of gravity. This apparatus 
I had constructed with supporting surfaces of 
ten to twenty square metres. The larger sailing 
surfaces move in an incline of one to eight, so 
that one is enabled to fly eight times as far as 
the starting hill is high. The steering is facili- 
tated by the rudder, which is firmly fastened be- 
hind in a horizontal and vertical position. The 
machines weigh, according to their size, from 
thirty-three to fifty-five pounds. 

In order to practice flying with these sailing 
eurfaces one first takes short jumps on a some- 
what inclined surface till he has accustomed 
himself to be borne by the air. Finally, he is 
able to sail over inclined surfaces as far as he 
wishes. The supporting capacity of the air 1s 
felt, particularly if there is a breeze. A sudden 
increase in the wind causes a longer stoppage in 
the air, or one is raised to a still higher point. 
The charm of such flight is indescribable, and 
there could not be a healthier motion or more 
exciting sport in the open air. The rivalry in 
these exercises cannot but lead to a constant per- 
fecting of the apparatus, the same as, for instance. 
is the case with bicycles. I speak from experi- 
ence, for, although the system of my sailing ap- 
paratus remains the same, it has gone through 
numberless changes yearly. 

The apparatus which I now employ for my 
flying exercises contains a great many improve- 
ments as compared with the first sailing surfaces 
with which I commenced this kind of experi- 
ment five years ago. The first attempts in 
windy weather taught me that suitable steer 
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ing surfaces would be needed to enable me to 
keep my course better against the wind. Re- 
peated changes in the construction led to a kind 
of apparatus with which one can throw himself 
without danger from any height, reaching the 
earth safely after a long distance. The con- 
struction of the machine is such that it resembles 
in all its parts a strut-frame, the joints of which 
are calculated to stand pull and pressure, in order 
tocombine the greatest strength with the least 
weight. An important improvement was to ar- 
range the apparatus for folding. All of my recent 
machines are so arranged that they can be taken 
through a door about six and a half feet high. 
The unfolding and putting together of the flying 
implements takes about two minutes. 

A single grip of the hands is sufficient to at- 
tach the apparatus safely to the body, and one 
gets out of the apparatus just as quickly on land- 
ing. In cage of a storm the flying sail is folded 
up in half a minute and can be laid by anywhere. 
If one should not care to fold the apparatus, he 
may await the end of the storm under cover of 
the wings, which are capable of protecting twenty 
persons. Even the heaviest rain will not damage 
the apparatus. The flying apparatus, even if 
completely drenched, is soon dried by a few sail- 
ing flights after the rain stops, as the air passes 
through the same with great speed. The latest 
improvements of the flying apparatus which I 
use for practical experiments refer to gaining of 
greater stability in windy weather. 

My experiments tend particularly in two di- 
rections. On the one side I endeavor to carry 
my experiments in sailing through the air with 
immovable wings to this extent: I practice the 
overcoming of the wind in order to penetrate, if 
possible, into the secret of continued soaring 
flight. On the other hand I try to attain the 
dynamic flight by means of flapping the wings, 
which are introduced as a simple addition to my 
sailing flights, 

As long as the commotion of the air is but 
slight, one does not require much practice to go 
quite long distances without danger. But the 
Practice with strong winds is interesting and in- 
structive, because one is at times supported quite 
by the wind alone. The size of the apparatus, 
however, unhappily limits us. We may not 
span the sailing surfaces beyond a certain meas- 
ure, if we do not wish to make it impossible 
to manage them in gusty weather. If the sur- 

of one hundred and fifty square feet do not 
measure more than twenty-three feet from point 
to point, We can eventually overcome moderate 
winds of about twenty-two miles per hour, 
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provided one is well practiced. - With an appa- 
ratus of this size it has happened to me that 
a sudden increase in the wind has taken me 
away up out of the usual course of flying, and 
has sometimes kept me for several seconds at 
one point of the air. It has happened in such 
a case that I have been lifted vertically by a gust 
of wind from the top of the hill, floating for a 
time above the same at a height of about fifteen 
feet, whence I then continued my flight against 
the wind. It is in the wind that this practice 


_becomes so exciting and bears the character of a 


sport, for all the flights differ from each other, 
and the adroitness of the sailing man has the | 
largest field for showing itself. Courage also and 
decision can be here shown in a high degree. 

If such exercises are gone through with ina 
regular and approved method, they are not more 
dangerous than if one engages in riding or sail- 
ing on the water. Just as it is in sports on the 
water, so it is in sports in the air, that the great- 
est aim will be to reach the most startling results. 
The machines themselves, as well as the adroit- 
ness of their operators, will vie with each other. 
He who succeeds in flying the furthest from a 
certain starting point will come forth from the 
conquest as conqueror. This fact will necessarily 
lead to the production of more and more im- 
proved flying apparatus. In a short time we 
shall have improvements of which to-day we 
have not the faintest idea. The foundation for 
such a development exists already; it only 
needs a more thorough carrying out to gain 
perfection. The greater the number is of such 
persons who have the furthering of flying and 
the perfecting of the flying apparatus at heart, 
the quicker we shall succeed in reaching a per- 
fect flight. It is therefore of paramount im- 
portance that as many physically and techni- 
cally well-trained men as possible take interest 
in these affairs, and that an apparatus be con- 
structed which is as convenient and as cheap 
as possible. 

From a hill one hundred feet high one can 
take flight of nearly seven hundred feet distance, 
and the floating through the air on such long 
distances affords indescribable pleasure. Added to 
which this highly exciting exercise is not danger- 
ous, as one can effect a safe landing at any time. 
A place in which young men can practice sailing 
flights, and can at times make motor experiments 
with the wings, would prove to be of great inter- 
est, both to those participating and to the public 
in general. 

And when, from time to time, competitive 
flights were arranged, we should soon have a 
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national amusement in this as in other sports 
which we have already. One can see even now 
that the pleasure and interest of the public in 
such races, when the gymnasts skilled in flights 
shoot through the air, would be greater and more 
intense than, for instance, in-horse or boat racing. 
The air is the freest element ; it admits of the 
most unfettered movement, and the motion 
through it affords the greatest delight not only 
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to the person flying, but also to those looking 
on. It is with astonishment and admiration that 
we follow the air gymnast swinging himself from 
trapeze to trapeze; but what are these tiny 
springs as compared to the powerful bound 
which the sailer in the air is able to take from 
the top of the hill, which carries him over the 
ground for hundreds of yards ?—Aeronautical 
Annual. 


RECENT PROGRESS IN SCIENCE. 


By ERNEST 


In the latest report of the United States National 
Museum, Dr. Leonard Stejneger has a popular mono- 
graph, with accurate illustrations of the American 
poisonous snakes, which will be very useful not only to 
those scientifically interested in these animals, but to 
those interested in becoming acquainted with them in 
order to avoid them. Except the New England region 
north of Massachusetts, no part of the United States is 
free from these pests, although the danger from them, 
as shown by statistics of actual injury received, is ex- 
ceedingly small. It isin rocky and mountainous regions 
that they have maintained themselves mostly in the 
North ; and here, in some localities, venomous reptiles, 
in common with the harmless serpents, seem actually 
to have increased. This is due to the fact that there are 
large areas of abandoned or disused hill-country, 
which afford them a suitable habitation, and are so 
little visited by men that the serpents are not often 
killed, while their natural enemics, as hawks, owls, and 
certain quadrupeds, which prey upon their eggs and 
young, have been greatly diminished, if not wholly ex- 
terminated. Rattlesnakes are still numerous in many 
of the counties of Connecticut, western Massachusetts, 
nortbern New York and Pennsylvania. The southern 
Alleghenies and Blue Ridge abound in them ; and in 
the Gulf States there are several species of Jand rattle- 
snakes and two or three water-loving moccasins. ~ In 
the neighborhood of the Hudson River the principal 
pest is the copperhead, which dwells too numerously 
for comfort on all the rocky wilds of the Palisades, and 
among the hills of northern New Jersey, even within 
the limits of Newark and the Oranges. It can be 
stirred up almost anywhere in the Highlands and on 
the rocky hills along the river northward. It is among 
the largest, most aggressive and most deadly of the 
American venomous snakes; but for one reason or 
another little actual harm seems to come from it. All 
of the North American poisonous serpents belong to 
the rattlesnake family (which, by the way, does not 
occur at all in the Eastern hemisphere), except the 
corl snakes of the extreme south, which are members 
of the family Elapide, and very nearly related to the 
cobras, the scourge of India. We have two species, one 
of which, however, is confined to the Arizona border of 

Mexico. The commoner one is the yellowish coral 

snake, or harlequin snake, of the Southeastern States, 
© Which is best known in Florida. It has been found, 

however, in suitable localities from North Carolina to 
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Texas, and as far north as the Ohio and Arkansas val- 
leys. It is a lovely little creature, rarely more than two 
feet long, very slender and elegant in shape, with a 
small head and tapering tail. The ground color is 
scarlet, but the body is encircled by broad black rings, 
separated from the red by yellowish rings; and all 
these colors are bright and glossy, and the lighter are 
variegated by small spots. These snakes are fortunately 
comparatively rare, and dwell most of the time under- 
ground; still they may appear in any dry, sandy 
situation, and frequently creep into garden paths. 
They are gentle and slow to anger, but if sufficiently 
frightened or provoked, will turn on their enemy, and 
bite with an effect which may be fatal even to the 
strongest men. This bite is not such a‘‘strike” as the 
rattlesnake gives, but a seizure of the part in the whole 
jaw and a holding on as long as possible. This method 
is probably due to the different position of the poison- 
conducting fang which is not in the very front of the 
mouth, as in the Crotaline snakes, but farther back in 
the jaw and shorter in proportion. It makes an almost 
invisible puncture, but when the poison it injects once 
gets into the circulation it seems to be more deadly 
than even that of the moccasin. These snakes are 
therefore to be handled or ‘fooled with’’ with great 
caution, and the more so as there are several other 
ringed serpents in the South which are equally beauti- 
ful and truly harmless, so that a mistake might easily 
be made by a careless observer. It is a good rule to be 
shy of any red-ringed snake in piny-wood regions of 
the Southern United States. 


A NEw process of hardening steel by gas has attracted 
much attention in Europe, following experiments % 
the great steel plant of Schneider & Co., at Creuzdt. 
France. It is well known that under great heat coal 
gas deposits solid carbon ; upon this depends its illum! 
nating power, and a product of it are the so-called r- 
tort-graphites—a thick coat of pure carbon deposited 
on the walls of retorts. It is upon thi latter fact that 
the new process rests ; and it is, in fact, a method of 
menting together the surface particles of steel armor- 
plates, which should always be soft within, but as hard 
as possible on and near the surface. This hardening 's 
obtainable by the application of charcoal, which for- 
merly was accomplished by making a fire of coal upon 
them until they glowed. Schneider’s process pute two 
plates into a furnace, one on top of the other, withs 
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hollow space between, made gas-tight by means of as- 
bestos packing aiound the edges, and the plates are 
heated red-hot, while a stream of light gas is poured 
into the hollow space indicated. The carbon thrown 
out by the gas is greedily taken up by the glowing 
plates until they are thickly covered. The depth of 
this carbon covering can be regulated by the amount 
of gas admitted. In order tosecure regular and uniform 
action during the process, and to prevent the pipes that 
carry the gas to the hollow space from absorbing -any 
of the carbon, they are insulated in other pipes through 
which water is constantly circulating. It is believed 
that the useful applications of this process will soon 
extend far beyond the making of armor-plates. 


Bacrerio.ocy in the dairy is one of the newest 
branches of a new science, but one which bids fair to 
aid considerably in scientific butter-making. A great 
many bacillary organisms affect milk, butter and cream. 
The one most lately disclosed and studied (by Professor 
H. W. Conn, of Brooklyn), seems likely to be of serv- 
ice. It is known as No. 41, and came originally from 
Uruguay. It is easily cultivated, has been introduced 
into many South American creameries, and with highly 
favorable results. The butter obtained from cream 
affected by it is said to be of superior quality, and gives 
a fine buttery flavor, as of cows fed on fresh, sweet 
herbage, which is produced, we are told, even in win- 
ter. The influence of the cultures on cream seems to 
increase until the third or fourth week, when it rapidly 
deteriorates, and a new culture must be used. Bacillus 
No. 41 appears to have the remarkable property of not 
only improving the quality of butter and giving it a 
fine aroma, but it also actually destroys many injurious 
organisms which may chance to be in the cream. 


A pEvice has been perfected in Boston to protect the 
fire headquarters there from itself being burned in any 
large fire that might attack the dangerously inflamma- 
ble part of the city where it stands. As it contains the 
new fire-alarm apparatus, its loss to the city would be 
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very great and perilous. Perforated pipes have there- 
fore been placed along the front and sides of the struc- 
ture, near the top, fed from a 4-inch standpipe ex- 
tending from the roof. There are also four revolving, 
ball-nozzled sprinklers on the roof. When the water 
was turned on this apparatus through four lines of hose 
at once, at the rate of 1,000 gallons a minute, a perfect 
curtain of water surrounded the building, through 
which no fire could pass. 


Aw Italian engineer, Louis Dini, living near Naples, 
has recently patented a plan for building earthquake- 
proof houses on the plan of erecting the building with 
an iron frame, so firmly bolted together that it is in 
reality one piece. This rigid and inflexible frame 
would not, however, suffice unless the centre of 
gravity were maintained at the base of the edifice. 
Mr. Dini claims to have solved this problem. If by 
adopting the inflexible iron frame.the building ac- 
quires a sort of organic resistance, not furnished by 
the ordinary system of house-building, it follows that 
this resistance becomes greater the moment the degree 
of elasticity, which must necessarily follow the die 
placement of the centre of gravity toward the point 
nearest the foundations, is obtained. 


AN advance toward greater simplicity, and, inci- 
dentally, greater safety, in the use of power machines, 
has been made in Pittsburgh, where an enormous 
building has been erected designed to furnish power, 
without shafts, to many occupants. No belting, shaft- 
ing or pulleys will be used, but a complete system of 
electric motors will be installed on each floor. 


Tue statement of a writer in Cornhill that windmills 
for grinding grain were not known in England previ- 
ous to 1696 will surprise most readers. They had been 
used before for pumping, but the first grain mill oper- 
ated by wind power was erected at Horseley-Chester in 
the year mentioned above, the patentee being a man 
named Evan Jones—certainly a Welshman. 
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‘Lee or Virainia,’”’? by Edmund Jennings Lee, M. D. 
(published by the author, at 1213 Walnut Street, Phil- 
adelphia), is the elaborate genealogical and historical 
work so frequently referred to in the notable series of 
illustrated articles now current in FRANK LeEsite’s Pop- 
uLAR Montuiy. The book—a large octavo of over 600 
pages, with illustrations and an index—consists mainly 
of biographical and genealogical sketches of the de- 
scendants of Colonel Richard Lee, the “‘ Virginia Immi- 
grant” of 1642, together with carefully prepared notices 
of the principal related families, including those of 
Allerton, Armistead, Ashton, Aylett, Bedinger, Bever- 
ley, Bland, Bolling, Carroll, Carter, Chambers, Corbin, 
Custis, Digges, Fairfax, Fitzhugh, Gardner, Grymes, 
Hanson, Jenings, Jones, Ludwell, Marshall, Mason, 
Page, Randolph, Shepherd, Shippen, Tabb, Taylor, 
Turberville, Washington, and others equally distin- 
guished. The English ancestry of the Virginia Lees is 
also succinctly outlined, with the valuable assistance of 
Mr. William Blackstone Lee, of Wiltshire ; and sketches 


of the various English Lee families are given by Mr. 
J. Henry Lea, of Fairhaven, Mass., who refutes the er- 
roneous idea that every American bearing the name 
must necessarily be of the same stock. Dr. Jennings 
Lee’s work is based upon the researches of the late 
Cassius F. Lee, Jr., who spent the greater part of his 
life in the investigation and collection of original data, 
such as letters, wills, deeds, and similar records; and 
who, in 1870, in collaboration with Mr. Joseph Packard, 
Jr., of Baltimore, published in the New England Geneo- 
logical and Historical Register a brief “ Record of the De 
scendants of Colonel Richard Lee of Virginia.” Mr. 
Cassius Lee continued his collection of data with the 
intention of finally putting the material into a book—an 
object which his untimely death forestalled. His brother, 
Dr. Jennings Lee, has taken up and completed the 
work, and now offers, in his “ Lee.of Virginia,” a vol- 
ume of rare and permanent historical value, not likely 
to be superseded in authority by anything of its kind 
which may follow. 
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“... Holding the converse with a conviction as firm as an article of religious faith, I see too clearly to 
admit of denial that minds of the highest order of intellect, and hearts of the purest integrity of purpose, have 
been brought to different conclusions.’”-—Joun Quincy ADAMS, in a Debate upon States rights under the Constitition. 


By a singular chance, it befell that the last im- 
portant duty performed by Colonel Robert E. Lee 
as an officer in the Army of the United States, was 
in connection with a dramatic event which might 
becalled the lerer de rideau of the Civil War. This 
event was none other than the 
John Brown ‘raid?’ at Harper's 
Ferry. Brown struck his blow 
for the liberation of the negro 
slaves on Sunday, the 16th of 
October, 1859. At that moment 
Colonel Lee was in Washington 
—or, rather, at Arlington—hav- 
ing come home on a furlough 
ftom Texas in order to settle up 
the estate of his deceased father- 
in-law, John Parke Custis, who 
had made him his sole executor. 
Upon receipt of the startling 
news of the ‘insurrection ’’ at 
Harper's Ferry, the Secretary 
of War cast about hurriedly 
for 4 competent and expe- 
Nenced officer to stamp out the revolt and 
Tegain possession of the United States Arsenal, 
which had been captured by John Brown's 
men, Colonel Lee was naturally the first choice 
for this hazardous undertaking ; and, receiving 
his orders, with a battalion of marines from the 
Navy Yard and the regular troops from Fortress 
Monroe placed at his service, he proceeded 
Promptly to the scene of trouble. Lieutenant 
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From a daguerreotype. 


J. E. B. Stuart, of the First Cavalry, accompanied 
him as aide-de-camp. Arriving at Harper’s 
Ferry, they found John Brown and his band, 
with a number of citizens captured and held 
as hostages, besieged in the fire-engine house 
attached to the arsenal, and 
holding at bay the local militia. 
The scene that followed is shown 
in the accompanying illustra- 
tion (p. 493), from the original 
contemporary sketch by Mr. Av 
Berghaus, for Frank Leslie’s Illus- 
trated Newspaper, and published 
therein at the time. The account 
given by the Leslie special cor- 
respondent says: ‘‘ When pre- 
parations had been completed 
by Colonel Lee for assaulting the 
insurgents in the engine-house 
where they had taken shelter, 
Lieutenant Stuart, aid to Colonel 
Lee, proceeded with a flag of 
truce to consult on the terms of 
surrender. Brown proposed that he and _ his 
men should be permitted to leave with their 
arms, etc., and carry their prisoners, Messrs, 
Washington, Dangerfield, Mills, and others, as 
far as the second lock in the canal, where 
he would release the prisoners ; after which, if 
the troops chose to attack him, he would be ready 
to fight. This was his ultimatum. Lieutenant 
Stuart responded that an unconditional surren- 


*Fourth paper of the illustrated ‘‘Lee of Virginia” series, which was begun in the February number of 
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der would be demanded, in which case Brown 
and his men would be protected until the Presi- 
dent of the United States could be heard from. 
This being declined, the marines were ordered 
up, and bravely did their duty.’’ They battered 
down the doors of the engine-house, captured 
John Brown and his followers, and sent them to 
Charlestown, where they were tried, condemned 
and executed in the month of December fol- 
lowing. 

Colonel Lee’s views upon slavery, then and 
always, were the same held by representative 
Virginians and thoughtful Southern men gener- 
ally, since Wash- 
ington and Jeffer- 
son. These views 
are expressed 
clearly enough in 
a letter of his to 
Mrs. Lee, written 
from Fort Brown, 
Texas, in Decem- 
ber, 1856 — before 
the war-clouds had 
begun to gather. 
He says: ‘‘The 
steamer brought 
the President’s. 
message to Con- 
gress and the re- 
ports of the vari- 
ous heads of the 
departments, so 
that we are now 
assured that the 
Government is in 
operation and the 
Union in exist- 
ence. Not that I 
had any fears to 
the contrary, but 
it is satisfactory al- 
ways to have facts 
to go on; they restrain supposition and conjec- 
ture, confirm faith, and bring contentment. I 
was much pleased with the President's message 
and the report of the Secretary of War. The 
views of the President on the domestic institu- 
tions of the South are truthfully and faithfully 
expressed. In this enlightened age there are few, 
I believe, but will acknowledge that slavery as an 
institution is a moral and political evil in any 
country. It is useless to expatiate on its disad- 
vantages. I think it, however, a greater evil to 
the white than to the black race, and while 
my feelings are strongly interested in behalf of 
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the latter, my sympathies are stronger for the 
former. The blacks are immeasurably better off 
here than in Africa, morally, socially, and 
physically. The painful discipline they are un- 
dergoing is necessary for their instruction as a 
race, and, I hope, will prepare and lead them to 
better things. How long their subjection may be 
necessary is known and ordered by a wise and 
merciful Providence. Their emancipation will 
sooner result from a mild and melting influence 
than the storms and contests of fiery controversy. 
This influence, though slow, is sure. The doe- 
trines and miracles of our Saviour have required 
nearly two thou- 
sand years to con- 
vert but a small 
part of the human 
race, and even 
among Christian 
nations what gross 
errors. still exist ! 
While we see the 
course of final abo- 
lition of slavery is 
onward, and we 
give it the aid of 
our prayers and all 
justifiable means 
in our power, we 
must leave the 
progress as well as 
the result in His 
hands, who sees 
the end and who 
chooses to work by 
slow things, and 
with whom a thou- 
sand years are as 
but a single day; 
although the abo- 
litionist must 
know this, and 
must see that he 
has neither the right nor the power of operating 
except by moral means and suasion ; and if he 
means well to the slave he must not create angry 
feelings in the master. That although he may not 
approve the mode by which it pleases Providence 
to accomplish its purposes, the result will never 
be the same ; that the reasons he gives for inter 
ference in what he has no concern holds good 
for every kind of interference with our neighbors 
when we disapprove their conduct. Is it not 
strange that the descendants of those Pilgrim 
Fathers who crossed the Atlantic to preserve the 
freedom of their opinion have always proved 
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themselves intolerant of the spiritual liberty of 
others ?”’ 

After the Harper’s Ferry episode, Colonel Lee 
went back to his post in Texas, where he re- 
mained until called to Washington in February, 
1861, there to be confronted with the great crisis 
of his life. The political voleano had burst, and 
the country seethed with contending passions. 
The hot strife of discussion raging on the floor of 
Congress was about.to give place to the clash of 
arms on the battlefields of civil war. The election 
of Abraham Lincoln, the nominee of the Repub- 
lican party, had determined the Gulf States to 
withdraw from the Union. South Carolina’s se- 
cession, on the 20th of December, 1860, was im- 
mediately followed by _ 


that of Mississippi, 
Florida, Alabama, 
Georgia, Louisiana 


and Texas. In the 
early part of Febru- 
ary, 1861, Jefferson 
Davis, of Mississippi, 
was clected President 
of the Confederate 
States, at Montgom- 
ery, Ala. Fort Sum- 
ter was fired upon and 
surrendered to General 
Beauregard on April 
13, 1861. The follow- 
ing day, April 14, 
President Lincoln pro- 
claimed the Gulf 
States in rebellion, 
and called for troops 
to enforce the Federal 
authority. Arkansas, 
Tennessee and North 
Carolina joined the 
Confederacy ; and finally, on the 17th of April, 
the Ordinance of Secession was passed by the 
Virginia Convention. The next day Robert Lee 
held his last and memorable interview with his 
old commander, General Winfield Scott. 

Lee’s summons to Washington, in February, 
had been for the sittings of a board of officers 
convened to revise the regulations of the army. 
On his journey North he had not failed to ob- 
serve the signs indicating the inevitable conflict. 
He expressed his apprehensions to General Scott 
at their first interview, and said that in the event 
of a civil war his own position would become one 
of extreme delicacy. General Scott endeavored 
to reassure him ; and there does not appear to 
have been any further communication between 
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these two officers until the commencement of 
actual hostilities, when Lee was informally ten- 
dered the command of the army of the United 
States in the field. 

The mutual manly friendship and soldierly ad- 
miration subsisting between Lee and his veteran 
commander is a familiar matter of history, and 
has been already indicated in the present record. 
General Winfield Scott was himself a Virginian ; 
but, after more than fifty years’ continuous ser- 
vice in the United States Army, he did not feel 
that he could return to his mother State in the 
moment of her secession. Has” analterable belief 
in Robert FE. Lee he had never missed an oppor- 
tunity of showing since the beginning of the 
Mexican War. He 
had said: “It is my 
deliberate conviction, 
from a full knowledge 
of his extraordinary 
abilities, that if the 
occasion ever arises, 
Lee will win his place 
in the estimation of 
the whole world”; 
and, growing enthusi- 
astic, he added: “I 
tell you, sir, Robert 
E. Lee is the greatest 
soldier now living, 
and if he ever gets the 
opportunity he will 
prove himself the 
great captain of his- 
tory.’’ On another o- 
casion he exclaimed: 
“Tt would be better 
for every officer in the 
army, including my- 
self, to die, than Rob- 
ert Lee.’’ Now, in the troublous time of dissen- 
sion, Scott hoped to influence Lee to remain on 
the side of the Union; and he offered him what 
must have seemed an irresistible inducement, by 
recommending him as his (Scott’s) own successor 
in chief command of the army. This magnif- 
cent offer, which undoubtedly was due to General 
Scott’s influence with President Lincoln, Was 
made to Lee through Mr. Francis Preston Blair. 
The following is General Lee’s own account of the 
interview, in a letter written to the Hon. Reverdy 
Johnson, under date of February 25th, 1868: 
‘“‘T never intimated to any one that I desired the 
command of the United States Army, nor did 
I ever have a conversation with but one gentle 
man, Mr. Francis Preston Blair, on the subject, 
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which was at his invitation, and, as I understood, 
at the instance of the President. After listening 
to his remarks I declined the offer he made me 
to take command of the army that was to be 
brought into the field, stating as candidly and as 
courteously as I could, that, though opposed to 
secession and deprecating war, I could take no 
part in an invasion of the Southern States. I 
went directly from the interview with Mr. Blair 
to the office of General Seott—told him of the 
proposition that had been made to me and my 
decision. Upon reflection, after returning home, 
I concluded that I ought no longer to retain any 
commission I held in the United States Army, 
and on the second morning thereafter I forwarded 
my resignation to General Scott.’’ 

The letter to General Scott, accompanying 
Lee's formal resignation, was as follows : 
“Arlington, Va., 20th April, 1861. General : 
Since my interview with you on the 18th instant, 
Thave felt that I ought no longer to retain 
my commission in the army. I therefore ten- 
der my resignation, which I request you will 
recommend for acceptance. It would have been 
presented ~ once, but for the struggle it has 
cost me ' -eparate myself from a service to 
which T 1. » devoted all the best years of my 
life, and si “he ability I possessed. During the 


whole of that time, more than a quarter of a 
century, I have experienced nothing but kind- 
ness from my superiors, and the most cordial 
friendship from my comrades. To no one, Gen- 
eral, have I been as much indebted as to yourself 
for uniform kindness and consideration ; and it 
has always been my ardent desire to merit your 
approbation. I shall carry to the grave the most 
grateful recollections of your kind consideration, 
and your name and fame will always be dear to 
me. Save in the defense of my native State, I never 
desire again to draw my sword. Be pleased to ac- 
cept my most earnest wishes for the continuance 
of your happiness and prosperity, and believe 
me most truly yours,’’ ete. 

‘*To Lieutenant General Winfield Scott, Com- 
manding U. S. Army.” 

On the same day, he wrote to his sister ; ‘‘ Now 
we are in a state of war which will yield to noth- 
ing. The whole South is in a state of revolution 
into which Virginia, after a long struggle, has 
been drawn, and, though I recognize no necessity 
for this state of things, and would have forborne 
and pleaded to the end for redress of grievances, 
real or supposed, yet in my own person I had to 
meet the question whether I should take part 
against my native State. With all my devotion 
to the Union, and the feeling of loyalty and duty 
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-of an American citizen, I have not been able to 
make up my mind to raise my hand against my 
relatives, my children, my home. I have, there- 
fore, resigned my commission in the army, and, 
save in defense of my native State, with the sin- 
cere hope that my poor services may never be 
needed, I hope I may never be called on to draw 
my sword. I know you will blame me, but you 
must think as kindly of me as you can, and_be- 
lieve that I have endeavored to do what I thought 
right. To show 
you the feeling and 


struggle it has cost 
me, I send a copy 
of my letter to 
General Scott, 
which accompa- 
nied my letter of 
resignation. I 
have no time for | 
more. . May 
God guard and 
protect you and 
yours, and shower 
upon you every 
blessing, is the | 
prayer of your de- | 
voted brother, | 
“RE. Ler.” | 
In casting his 
lot with Virginia, 
Lee acted with full 
consciousness 0 f 
the gravity of the 
crisis. He enter- 
tained no illusions, 
such as some on 
each side professed 
to hold, that the 
war would be brief 
and of little im- | 
portance ; nor did 
he believe that a = 
civil war could be 
avoided. Writing 
to his wife from Richmond, under date of 13th 
May, 1861, he warned her: ‘Do not put faith 
‘vrumors of adjustment. I see no prospect for 
ix. Itcannot be while the passions on both sides 
are so infuriated. Make your plans for several 
yee’s of war.’’? At another time he said : ‘‘ Both 
side forget that we are all Americans, and that it 
must be a terrible struggle if it comes to war.”’ 
To his wife he wrote, a little later: ‘. Tell 
‘ustis [his eldest son] he must consult his own 
judgment, reason and conscience as to the course 
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he may take. I donot wish him to be guided by 
niy wishes or example. If I have done wrong, 
let him do better. The present is a momentous 
question, which every man must settle for him- 
self, and upon principle.” 

That Lee himself acted ‘ upon principle,”’ of 
the most exalted order, no man ever questioned. 
Every consideration of self-interest, and doubtless 
not a few of personal conviction, to say nothing 
of personal sympathies, would have prompted 
him to remain in 
the Federal army. 
He was opposed to 
the policy of seces- 
sion, and took no 
part in the debates 
which culminated 
in his State’s adop- 
tion of that course. 
He was all his life 
an advocate of 
emancipation, and 
declared: “If I 
owned the four 
million slaves, I 
would give them 
all for the Union.” 
His calm and 
skilled judgment, 
his knowledge of 
the national mili- 
tary resources, 
must have shown 
him the prospec- 
tive struggle of the 
Confederacy in the 
light of a forlom 
hope from the out- 
set. His own 
splendid estate of 
Arlington, with its 
precious associa 
tions and heit- 
looms, Jay upon 
the very bound- 
ary-line of the strife, to become the first spoils of 
the Federal army when it advanced into Virginia. 
None of these considerations weighed for a single 
moment against dvty—‘‘the sublimest word in 
our language,’ to quote his own undying phrase. 

Robert Lee expected, by the acceptance of his 
resignation from the United States Army, to he- 
come a simple private citizen of Virginia, But 
this resignation was no sooner announced than 
Governor Letcher nominated him to the chief 
command of the Virginia forces on land and sea, 
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which nomination the convention unanimously 
confirmed. On the 23d of April he was sum- 
moned before the convention, in the historic old 
Capitol at Richmond ; and the venerable John 
Janney, presiding, welcomed him with an elo- 
quent address. 

“Major-General Lee,’’ he said, ‘fin the name 
of the people of our native State, here represented, 
I bid you a cordial and heartfelt’ welcome to this 
hall, in which we may almost yet hear the echoes 
of the voices of the statesmen, the soldiers, and 
sages of by-gone days, who have borne your name, 
and whose blood now flows in your veins. We 
met in the month of February last, charged with 
the solemn duty of protecting the rights, the 
honor, and the interests of the people of this 
Commonwealth. We differed for a time as to the 
best means of accomplishing that object, but 
there never was, at any moment, a shade of 
difference among us as to the great object itself ; 
and now, Virginia having taken her position, as 
far as the power of this convention extends, we 
stand animated by one impulse, governed by one 
desire and one determination, and that is, that 
she shall be defended, and that no spot of her 
soil shall be polluted by the foot of an invader. 
When the necessity became apparent of having a 
leader for our forces, all hearts and all eyes, by 
the impulse of an instinct which is a surer guide 
than reason itself, turned to the old county of 
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Westmoreland. We knew how prolific she had 
been in other days of herves and statesmen. We 
knew she had given birth to the Father of his 
Country, to Richard Henry Lee, to Monroe, and 
last, though not least, to your own gallant father ; 
and we knew well, by your deeds, that her pro- 
ductive power was not yet exhausted. Sir, we 
watched with the most profound and intense in- 
terest the triumphal march of the army led by 
General Scott, to which you were attached, from 
Vera Cruz to the capital of Mexico. We read of 
the sanguinary conflicts and the blood-stained 
fields, in all of which victory perched upon our 
own banners. We knew of the unfading lustre 
that was shed upon the American arms by that 
campaign, and we know, also, what your modesty 
has always disclaimed, that no small share of the 
glory of those achievements was due to your 
valor and your military genius. Sir, one of the 
proudest recollections of my life will be the honor 
that I yesterday had of submitting to this borly 
confirmation of the nomination, made by (.e 
Governor of this State, of you as commander-i : 
chief of the military and naval forces of this Com- 
monwealth. rose to put the question, an. shen 
I asked if this body would advise and consent to 
‘aat appointment, there rushed from the hearts 
-. the tongues of all the members an affirmative 
ri sponse, which told with an emphasis that could 
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leave no doubt of the feeling whence it emanated. 
I put the negative of the question, for form’s 
sake, but there was an unbroken silence. 

“Sir, we have, by this unanimous vote, ex- 
pressed our convictions that you are at this day, 
among the living citizens of Virginia, ‘first in 
war.’ We pray to God most fervently that you 
may so conduct the operations committed to 
your charge that it may soon be said of you 
that you are ‘first in peace,’ and when that 
time comes you will have earned the still prouder 


distinction of being ‘first in the hearts of your 
countrymen.’ ”? 

The president concluded ly saying that Vir- 
ginia on that day intrusted her spotless sword to 
Lee’s keeping. Lee, whose heart must have 
thrilled to hear applied to himself the words in 
which his father had characterized the great 
Washington, responded as follows : 

‘*Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Conven- 
tion : Profoundly impressed with the solemnity 
of the occasion, for which I must say I was not 
prepared, I accept the posi- 
tion assigned me by your 
partiality. I would have 
much preferred had your 
choice fallen upon an abler 
man. Trusting in Almighty 
God, an approving conscience, 
and the aid of my fellow citi- 
zens, I devote myself to the 
service of ny native State, in 
whose behalf alone will I ever 
again draw my sword.” 

General Lee was now—in 
April, 1861—fifty-four years 
of age, ripe and vigorous in 
every faculty, and physically 
in the prime of his splendid 
manhood. Six feet tall, strong 
and supple, in perfect health, 
his mustache dark and heavy, 
and his hair as yet scarcely 
touched with the frosts that 
whitened it before the end 
of the war, a true West Pointer 
in military bearing, he pre- 
sented to the eye the beat 
ideal of a soldier—‘‘from spurt 
to plume, a star of tourna 
ment.’? He was of Spartan 
simplicity in his diet, rarely 
drank even a single glass of 
wine, and never at any time 
used tobacco in any form 
whatever. Here, indeed, was 
the form of Sir Lancelot, illu- 
mined by the spirit of Sir 
Galahad, 


“Whose strength was as the 
strength of ten, ‘ 
Because his heart was pure. 


The words of Paul H. 
Hayne, the South’s favorite 


GENERAL LEE AND HIS ELDEST SON (G. W. CUSTIS LEE). poet, prefixed to a biographi- 


From a photograph by Brady, taken after the war. Permission of Dr. Edmund Jennings Lee ical work, afford a siriking 
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presentment of Lee at this period: ‘‘ A scene 
witnessed by us at Fort Sumter, on a spring 
afternoon of 1861, comes vividly back to mem- 
ory. Leaning against a great Columbiad which 
occupied an upper tier of the fortress, we were 
engaged in watching the sunset when voices 
and footsteps toward the right attracted our 
notice. Glancing round we saw approaching us 
the then commander of the fort, accompanied by 
several of his captains and lieutenants ; and, in 
the middle of the group, topping the tallest by 
half a head, was, perhaps, the most. striking 
figure we had ever encountered, the figure of a 
man seemingly about 
fifty-six or fifty-eight 

years of age, erect as 

a poplar, vet lithe and 
graceful, with broad 
shoulders well thrown 

back, a fine, justly- 
proportioned head i 
posed in unconscious 
dignity, clear, deep, 
thoughtful eyes, and 

the quiet, dauntless 

step of one every inch 

the gentleman and 
soldier. Had some 

old English cathedral 

crypt or monumental 

stone in Westminster f 
Abbey been smitten 

by a magician’s wand 

and made to yield up 

its knightly tenant re- 

stored to his manly 

vigor, with a chivalric 

soul beaming from 
every feature, some 

grand old crusader or 
‘red - cross’ warrior 

who, believing in a 
sacred creed and espousing a glorious principle, 
looked upon mere life as nothing in the com- 
parison, we thought that thus would he have ap- 
peared, unchanged in aught but costume and 
Surroundings! And_ this superb soldier, the 
glamour of the antique days about him, was no 
other than Robert E, Lee, just commissioned by 
the President to travel southward and examine 
the condition of our coast fortifications and sca- 
board defenses in general. 

“Lee's claims to high descent having been 
made clear, this biography intends to narrate his 
experiences and portray his character, rather in 
Private than in public life. All of us know him 


GENERAL G. T. BEAUREGARD, C. S. A. 
Photograph by Cook. 
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as a soldier, but in this little book alone do we 
mect the man divested, in great measure, of the 
trappings of office, the halo of command. We 
learn, for the first time, to know him intimately 
in his civil, social, and domestic relations—as the 
citizen, companion, friend, husband, father, the 
wise instructor of the young, and, in one com- 
prehensive phrase, as the Christian gentleman. 
In all such relations he appears to have been per- 
fect. We scarcely exaggerate in saying that, 
since the death of the last of the Evangelists, 
probably no mortal man has passed through life 
‘walking habitually nearer to his God,’ in 
thought, conversa- 
tion, worship, sub- 
lime simplicity of 
faith, in action whose 
watchword was duty, 
and devout contem- 
plation, soothed by 
the spirit and prom- 
ises of the Redeeming 
Christ. His virtues, 
like his religion, were 
of large, simple, an- 
tique mold. His soul, 
mellowed, chastened, 
ennobled by suffering 
gravely yet nobly 
borne, had, as it were, 
‘a look southward, 
and was open to the 
beneficent noon of 
Nature’ and Deity. 
He could no more 
have stooped to a 
meanness than he 
could voluntarily 
have committed mor- 
al suicide. A broad, 
unsophisticated, 
childlike, mediwval 
nature was his, infinitely uplifted, gloriously 
enlightened by modern culture, and all the 
graces and amenities of a true Christian dis- 
cipleship. Take him all in all, and he stands, 
morally, alone. Conventional standards of com- 
parison fail us here. We cast aside our petty 
rules, our ordinary methods of inference, our 
poor standard measurements of every-day charac- 
ter, our common judgments, too small by far to 
embrace a majestic personality like this.’”’ 
General Lee’s services to the Confederacy 
during the first year of the war, while grea 
and valuable, were in the nature of what might 
be called ‘‘ ungrateful’’ tasks ; that is to say, 
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they were comparatively obscure and undistin- 
guished, so far as the chicf officer’s personal rep- 
utation was concerned. He organized the Vir- 
ginia troops and put them in the field, thus 
contributing essentially to the first suecess of the 


military éclat necessary to satisfy public expecta- 
tion; and he directed in person the coast de- 
fenses in South Carolina and Georgia. After 
Bull Run, General Lee wrote from Richmond 
to his wife: ‘‘ IT wished to partake in the strug- 


DELEGATES TO THE MONTGOMERY CONVENTION, ALABAMA, 
FEBRUARY 41x. 


AuaBama.—Robert H. Smith, Colin J. McRae, W. R. Chilton, David P. Lewis, Richard 
W. Walker, John Gill, S. F. Hale, Thomas Fearn, J. L. M. Curry. 


Frorwa.—Jackson Morton, J. Patton Anderson, James Powers. 


Geroroa1a.—Robert Toombs, Francis Barton, Martin Crawford, Judge Nesbitt, Benjamin 
Bet Howell Cobb, Augustus R. Wright, Thomas R. R. Cobb, Augustus Keenan, A. H. 
Stephens. 


Lovistana.—John Perkins, Jr., C. M. Conrad, Duncan F. Kenner, A. Declouet, E. 
Sparrow, Henry Marshall. 


Mississrprr.— Wiley P. Harris, W. S. Wilson, A. M. Clayton, Walter Brooke, W. S 
Barry, J. T. Harrison, J. A. P. Campbell. 


Soutu Carotina.—T. J. Withers, R. B. Rhett, Jr., L. M. Keitt, W. W. Boyce, James 
Chestnut, Jr., R. W. Barnwell, C. G. Memminger. 


Three commissioners from North Carolina, sent to ‘effect an honorable and amicable 
adjustment of all the difficulties that disturb the country, upon the basis of the Crittenden 
Resolutions,” were admitted to seats in the convention. 


“We, the deputies of the sovereign and independent States of South Carolina, Georgia, 
Florida, Alabama, Mississippi and Louisiana, invoking the favor of Almighty God, do hereby, 
in behalf of these States, ordain and establish this constitution for the provisional govern- 
ment of the same, to continue one year from the inauguration of the President, or until a 
permanent constitution or confederation between the said States shall be put in operation. 
whichsoever shall first oceur.” 


The serenth section, first article, is as follows :— 

“The importation of African negroes from any foreign country other than the Slave- 
holding States of the United States, is hereby forbidden, and Congress is required to pass 
such laws as shall effectually prevent the same.” 


“ Article Second.—Congress shall also have power to prohibit the introduction of slaves 
from any State not a member of this Confederacy.” 

Article fourth, of the third clause, of the second section, says :— 

“A slave in one State escaping to another, shall be delivered up on the claim of the 
party to whom said slave may belong, by the executive authority of the State in which such 
slave may be found ; and in case of any abduction or forcible rescue, full compensation, in- 
cluding the value of the slave, and all costs and expenses, shall be made to the party by the 
State in which such abduction or rescue shall take place.” 

Article sicth, of the second clause, says :— 

“The government hereby instituted shall take immediate steps for the settlement of all 
matters between the States forming it, and their late confederates of the United States, in 
relation to the public property and public debt at the time of their withdrawal from them ; 
these States hereby declaring it to be their wish and earnest desire to adjust every thing per- 
taining to the common property, common liabilities, and common obligations of that union, 
upon principles of right, justice, equity, and good faith.” 


The tariff clause provides that :— 


“The Congress shall have porer to lav and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and excises 
for revenue necessary to pay the debts and carry on the government of the Confederacy, and 
all duties, imposts, and excises shall be uniform throughout the Confederacy.” 


CONSTITUTION OF THE PROVISIONAL GOVERNMENT OF THE CONFEDERATE STATES, ADOPTED AT TILE MONTGOMERY 
CONVENTION, FEBRUARY STi, 1S6], 


Confederate arms, under Johnston and Beaure- 
gard, at Bull Run, or Manaseas, on the 21st of 
July; he conducted the campaign in Western 
Virginia, which arrested the advance of Gen- 
eral Rosecrans, though it failed to develop: the 


gle, and am mortified at my absence. But the 
President thought it more important that I 
should be here. I could not have done as well 
as has heen done, but I could have helped 
and taken, part in a struggle for my home 
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and neighborhood. So the work is done, I care 
not by whom it is done. I leave to-morrow 
for the army in Western Virginia.”’ 

The indecisive movement in the mountain fast- 
nesses of Western Virginia has been the subject of 


following brief summary is derived from a Con- 
federate officer of high rank and character, whose 
statement is only second in value to that of Gen- 
eral Lec himself : 

‘* After General [Robert 8.] Garnett’s death, 


Various comment, The official reports were proba- 
bly burned in the conflagration at Richmond, and 
the elaborate plans drawn up by Lee of his in- 
tended movement against General Reynolds, at 
Cheat Mountain, have likewise disappeared. The 


VIRGINIA. 


‘© An Ordinance to repeal the Ratification of the Constitution of the United States of America by 
the State of Virginia, and to resume all the Rights and Powers granted under said Con- 
stitulion. 

“The people of Virginia, in their ratification of the Constitution of the United States 
of America, adopted by them in convention on the 25th day of June, in the year of our Lord, 
one thousand seven hundred and eighty-eight, having declared that the powers granted 
under said Constitution were derived from the people of the United States and might be 
resumed whensoever the same should be perverted to their injury and oppression, and the 
Federal Government having perverted said powers, not only to the injury of the people of 
Virginia, but to the oppression of the Southern Slaveholding States : 


“Now, therefore, we, the people of Virginia, do declare and ordain that the ordinance 
adopted by the people of this State in convention, on the 25th day of June, one thousand 
seven hundred and eighty-eight, whereby the Constitution of the United States of America 
was ratified, and all acts of the General Assembly of this State, ratifying or adopting amend- 
ments to said Constitution, are hereby repealed and abrogated, that the union between the 
State of Virginia and the other States under the Constitution aforesaid is hereby dissolved, 
and that the State of Virginia is in the full possession and exercise of all the rights of 
sovereignty which belong and appertain to a free and independent State. And they do 
further declare that the said Constitution of the United States of America is no longer bind- 
ing on any of the citizens of this State. 


“This ordinance shall take effect and be an act of this day when ratified by a majority 
of the votes of the people of this State, cast at a poll to be taken thereon on the fourt 
Thursday in May next, in pursuance of a schedule to be hereafter enacted. 


‘‘Done in Convention, in the city of Richmond, on the 17th day of April, in the year of 
our Lord one thousand eight hundred and sixty-one, and in the eighty-fifth vear of the 
Commonwealth of Virginia. 

“Joun L. Evnaxk, Secretary of Conrention.” 


“An Ordinance for the Adoption of the Constitution of the Provisional Government of the Confed. 
erate States of America. 

“We, the delegates of the people of Virginia, in convention assembled, solemnly im- 
pressed by the perils which surround the Commonwealth, and appealing to the Searcher of 
Hearts for the rectitude of our intentions in assuming the great responsibility of this act, do, 
by this ordinance, adopt and ratify the Constitution of the Provisional Government of the 
Confederate States of America, ordained and established at Montgomery, Alabama, on the 
eighth day of Februarv, eighteen hundred and sixty-one ; provided that this ordinance shall 
cease to have any legal operation or effect, if the people of this Commonwealth, upon the 
vote directed to be taken on the ordinance of secession passed by this convention on the 17th 
day of April, eighteen hundred and sixty-one, shall reject the same. 


‘A true copy. 


. 


“Joun L. Evpank, Secretary.” 


ORDINANCE OF SECESSION PASSED BY THE VIRGINIA CONVENTION, AT RICHMOND, APRIL 17tH, 1861. 


General Lee was 
tain what could bi 
region, and to end 
ments, ete., in that 
not ordered to take 


't of the State. 


by the President to ascer- 
1e in the trans-Alleghany 
‘t to harmonize our move- 
He was 
mand of the troops, nor 
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did he do so, during the whole time he was there. 
Soon after his arrival he came to the decided 
conclusion that that was not the line from which 
to make an offensive movement. The country, 
although not hostile, was not friendly ; supplies 
could not be obtained ; the enemy had possession 
of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, from which, 
and the Ohio River as a hase, he could operate 
with great advantage against us, and gur only 
chance was to drive him from the railroad, 
take possession, and use it ourselves. We had 
not the means of doing this, and consequently 
could only try to hold as much country as pos- 
sible, and occupy as large a force of the enemy 
as could be kept in front of us. The movement 
against Cheat Mountain, which failed, was un- 
dertaken with a view of causing the enemy to 
contract his lines, and enable us to unite the 
troops under Generals Jackson (of Georgia) and 
Loring. After the failure of this movement on 
our part, General Rosecrans, feeling secure, 
strengthened his lines in that part of the coun- 
try, and went with a part of his forces to the 
Kanawha, driving our forces across the Gauley. 
General Lee then went to that line of operations, 
to endeavor to unite the troops under Generals 
Floyd and Wise, and stop the movements under 
Rosecrans. General Loring, with a part of his 
force from Valley Mountain, joined the forces at 
Sewell Mountain. Rosecrans’s movement was 
stopped, and, the season for operations in that 
country being over, General Lee was ordered to 
Richmond, and soon afterward sent to South 
Carolina, to meet the movement of the enemy 
from Port Royal, ete. He remained in South 
Carolina until shortly before the commencement 
of the campaign before Richmond, in 1862.” 
While the official heads of the Confederacy, 
and the people of the South generally, did not 
waver in their appreciation of Lee’s superior 
abilities, yet the West Virginia campaign was far 
from confirming his military reputation. General 
McClellan, who first encountered his great antag- 
onist there, was sending to Washington his Na- 
poleonic announcements of victory. Southern 
newspapers grumbled, and some of the old country 
people for once went so far as to speak disrespect- 
fully of ‘(Granny Lee.’’? The general would not 
have been human if he had not smarted a little 
under strictures which he knew were undeserved. 
But he never felt call to make excuses or claim 
vindication. The only expression that appears 
to have escaped him is found na private letter 
written at the time, and whi General Fitzhugh 
Lee quotes in his biograph: . ‘fT am sorry, as 
you say, that the movements of the armies can- 
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not keep pace with the expectations of the editors 
of papers. I know they can regulate matters 
satisfactorily to themselves on paper. I wish 
they could do so in the field. No one wishes 
them more success than I do, and would be happy 
to see them have full swing. General Floyd has 
three editors on his staff. I hope something will 
be done to please them.”’ 

General Lee’s second son, Major W. H. F. 
Lee, accompanied his father’s command on the 
West Virginia expedition, and was with Colonel 
John A. Washington, the general’s aide-de-camp, 
on reconnoissance, when the former was killed 
from an ambuseade. This reminds us that Gen- 
eral Lee’s three sons—not to mention other rela- 
tions—all enlisted in the Confederate army at the 
first gun, and all won distinction in the war, on 
their own unaided merits, General Lee had a 
righteous horror of nepotism, and it was notorious 
that his own relatives were not allowed to get 
themselves promoted as rapidly as others. His 
youngest son, Robert, served as a private in the 
ranks of the Rockbridge Artillery, sharing with 
his comrades of that crack corps all of their dan- 
gers, hardships, drudgery, and privations, when 
a hint from his father would have secured him 
promotion to some place of honor. The general 
told, with evident relish, that during the battle 
of Sharpsburg [Antietam] he became very un- 
easy about Robert— knowing that his battery had 
suffered severely, and not hearing anything from 
him. At last he made it convenient to ride up te 
the battery, which had just been relieved from a 
very perilous position where it had suffered fear- 
ful loss, and had his fears increased by not rec- 
ognizing his son among the men. _ To the hearty 
greeting of the brave fellows he replied, “Well! 
you have done nobly to-day, but I shall be com- 
pelled to send you in again.’”? .‘* Will you, gen- 
eral?” said a powder-begrimed youth whom he 
did not reeognize, until he spoke, as his son 
Robert. ‘‘ Well, boys! come on; the general 
says we must go in again, and you know he is in 
the habit of having his own way about such 
matters.’’ Thus the anxiety of the commander 
in-chief was relieved, and his son went gayly to 
work at his gun and contribute his full share to- 
ward ‘keeping those people back.”’ 

Dr. J. W. Jones gives the following, from the 
lips of the distinguished officer who related it : 

‘When Gencral was compelled by failing 
health to ask to be relieved from a certain impor- 
tant command, he went to Richmond to confer 
with President Davis as to his successor, and to 
endeavor to impress upon him the very great im- 
portance of the district, and of the commander 
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being a man of fine abilities. Mr. Davis fully 
sympathized with his views, and, after reflection, 
said : ‘I know of no better man for that position 
than General Custis Lee. To show you my esti- 
mate of his ability, I will say that, when some 
time agoI thought of sending General Robert Lee 
to command the Western army, I had determined 
that his son Custis should succeed him in com- 
mand of the Army of Northern Virginia. Now, 
I wish you to go up and see General Lee, tell him 
what I say, and ask him to order General Custis 
Lee to the command of that department. Tell 
him I will make his son major-general, lieutenant- 
general, or, if need be, full general, so that he 
may rank any officer likely to be sent to that de- 
partment.’ General promptly sought Lee’s 
headquarters, delivered Mr. Davis’s message, and 
urged a compliance. But to all of his arguments 
and entreaties the old 
chieftain had but one 
reply: ‘I am _ very 
much obliged to Mr. 
Davis for his high 
opinion of Custis Lee. 
I hope that, if he had 
the opportunity, he 
would prove himself 
in some measure 
worthy of that confi- 
dence. But he is an 
untried man in the 
field, and I cannot ap- 
point him to that com- 
mand. Very much 
against his wishes and 
my own, Mr. Davis 
has kept him on his 
personal staff, and he 
has had no fopportunity to prove his ability to 
handle an army in the field. Whatever may be 
the opinion of others, I cannot pass by my 
tried officers and take for that important posi- 
tion a comparatively new man—especially when 
that man is my own son. Mr. Davis can make 
the assignment if he thinks proper—I shall cer- 
tainly not do go,’ ”? 

Rey. T. V. Moor, pastor of the First Presbyte- 
ran Churdi in Richmond, related the following 
in his memorial sermon : “ After the cartel for 
the exchange of prisoners during the war was 
Suspended, one of his own sons was taken 
Prisoner. A Federal officer of the same rank in 
Libby Prison sent for me, and wished me to write 
to General Lee, begging him to obtain the con- 
sent of the Confederate authorities to his release, 
provided he could, as he felt sure would be the 


BUILDING IN WHICH THE FIRST CONFEDERATE CONGRESS 
WAS HELD, AT MONTGOMERY, ALA. 
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case, induce the United States authorities to send 
General Lee's son through the lines to effect this 
special exchange. In a few days a reply was re- 
ceived in which, with the lofty spirit of a Roman 
Brutus, he respectfully but firmly declined to ask 
any favor for his own son that could not be asked for 
The officer, while 
disappointed, was yet so struck with the unselfish 
nobleness of the reply, that he begged the letter 
from me asa memento of General Lee, adding, 
with deep emphasis, ‘Sir, I regard him as the 
greatest man now living.’ ”’ 

It adds greatly to the force of the above inci- 
dent to recall the fact that the son (W. H. F. Lee) 
was at home, severely wounded, at the time he 
was captured ; that his wife was lying at the 
point of death, and actually died before his re- 
lease (the Federal authorities refusing to allow 
Custis Lee to take the 
place of his brother, 
as he nobly offered to 
do), and that he was 
closely confined in a 
casemate at Fortress 
Monroe, and_ threat- 
ened with death by 
hanging, in retaliation 
for alleged cruelty on 
the part of the Con- 
federate authorities 
toward certain Federal 
prisoners. 

Only those who 
know how devoted to 
his children General 
Lee was can appre- 
ciate the self-denial 
which he exercised 
when, under these circumstances, the tenderest 
feelings of the loving father were sacrificed to 
his sense of duty to his country. 

Not long after his West Virginia campaign, he 
was recommending a certain officer for promotion, 
when a friend urged him not to do so, alleging 
that this officer was accustomed to speak very dis- 
paragingly and disrespectfully of General Lee. 
The quick reply was, ‘‘ The question is not what 
he thinks or is pleased to say about me, but what 
I think of him. I have a high opinion of this 
officer as a soldier, and shall most unquestion- 
ably recommend his promotion, and do all in my 
power to secure it.”’ f 

The following letter of General Lee, written 
from Coosawhatchie, S. C., the 25th December, 
1861, explains itself : 

‘“My Dear Daughter : 


the humblest soldier in the army. 


Having distributed such 
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poor Christmas gifts as I had to those around 
me, I have been looking for something for you. 
Trifles even are hard to get these war times, and 
you must not therefore expect more. I have 
sent you what I thought most useful in your 
separation from me, and hope it will be of some 
service. Though stigmatized as ‘vile dross,’ it 
has never been a drug with me. That you may 
never want for it, restrict your wants to your 
necessities. Yet how little will it purchase! But 
see how God provides for our pleasures in every 
way. To compensate for such ‘trash,’ I send 
you some sweet violets, that I gathered for you 
this morning while covered with dense white 
frost, whose crystals glittered in the bright sun 
like diamonds, and formed a brooch of rare 
beauty and sweetness, which could not be fab- 
ricated by the expenditure of a world of money. 
May God guard and preserve you for me, my 
dear daughter! Among the calamities of war, 
the hardest to bear, perhaps, is the separation of 
families and friends. Yct all must be endured 
to accomplish our independence, and maintain 
our self-government. In my absence from you, I 
have thought of you very often, and regretted I 
could do nothing for your comfort. Your old 
home, if not destroyed by our enemies, has been 
so desecrated that I cannot bear to think of it. 
TI should have preferred it to have been wiped 
from the earth, its beautiful hill sunk, and its 
sacred trees buried, rather than to have been de- 
graded by the presence of those who revel in the 
ill they do for their own selfish purposes. You 
see what a poor sinner I am, and how unworthy 
to possess what has been given me ; for that rea- 
son it has been taken away. I pray for a better 
spirit, and that the hearts of our enemies may be 
changed. In your homeless condition, I hope 
you make yourself contented and useful. Occupy 
yourself in aiding those more helpless than your- 
self... . Think always of vour father.”’ 

Of Arlington and Stratford, the two homes 
around which so many hallowed memories were 
grouped, he wrote his wife the same day : ‘I 
cannot let this day of grateful rejoicing pass with- 
out some communion with you. Iam thankful 
for the many among the past that I have passed 
with you, and the remembrance of them fills me 
with pleasure. As to our old home, if not destroyed 
it will be difficult ever to be recognized. Even 
if the enemy had wished to preserve it, it would 
almost have been impossible. With the number 
of troops encamped around it,, the change of 
officers, the want of fucl, shelter, ete., and all 
the dire necessities of war, it is vain to think of 
its being ina habitable condition. T fear, too, 
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the books, furniture, and relies of Mount Vernon 
will be gone. It is better to make up our minds 
to a general loss. They cannot take away the 
remembrances of the spot, and the memories of 
those that to us rendered it sacred. That will 
remain to us as long as life will last, and that we 
can preserve.* In the absence of a home I wish 
T could, purchase Stratford. It is the only other 
place I could go to now acceptable to us, that 
would inspire me with pleasure and local love. 
You and the girls could remain there in quiet. 
It is a poor place, but we could make enough 
corn-bread and bacon for our support, and the 
girls could weave us our clothes. You must not 
build your hopes on peace on account of the 
United States going to war with England. Our 
rulers are not entirely mad, and if they find Eng- 
land is in earnest, and that war or a restitution of 
the captives [Messrs. Mason and Slidell] must 
be the consequence, they will adopt the latter. 
We must make up-our minds to fight our hat- 
tles and win our independence alone. No one 
will help us.’’ 

The months spent by General Lee in superin- 
tending the coast defenses of South Carolina and 
(ieorgia may be passed over as presenting noth- 
ing of interest to the purpose of these articles ; 
and we come to the spring of 1862, when he re- 
turned to Richmond. It was at this time the 
vencrable Bishop Meade, the head of the Epis 
copal Church in Virginia, lay at the point of death. 
When General Lee was informed of the fact, he 
was deeply affected ; for the good bishop was an 


*Itis but just to state here that General Irvin Me- 
Dowell, commanding the Federal forces, with head- 
quarters at Arlington, in May, 1861, wrote to Mrs. Tee. 
in answer to a letter received from her at that time, a 
follows: ‘ With respect to the occupation of Arlington 
by the United States troops, I beg to say it has been 
done by my predecessor with every regard. for the pre= 
ervation of the place. Iam here temporarily in camp 
on the grounds, preferring this to sleeping in the house 
under the circumstances in which the painful state of the 
country places me with respect. to these propertics. ] 
assure you it will be my carnest endeavor to have all 
things so ordered that on your return you will find 
things as little disturbed as possible. In this] have 
the hearty concurrence of the courteous, kind-hearted 
gentleman in the immediate command of the troops 
quartered here, and who lives in the lower part of the 
house to insure its being respected. Everything has 
been done as you desire with respect to your servants. 
and your wishes, so far as they have been known or 
could have been understood, have been complied with. 
When you desire to return, every facility will be given 
you for doing so, I trust, madam, you will not consider 
it an intrusion when I say [have the most sincere sym 
pathy for your distress, and, so far as compatible with 
my duty, Ishall always be ready to do whatever may 
alleviate it.?’—Enprtor. 
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2, Alexander H, Stevens, Vice President. First Cabinet —8. Robert Toombs. 
5. L. P. Walker, Secretary of War; 6. 8. R. Mallory, Secretary oe the Ney *s oy - 

rey General ; 8. J. H. Reagan, Postmaster General. Permanent Cabinet—90.R.M T. 
General | 11. G. W. Randolph, Secretary of War ; 12. T. H. Watts, Attorney General ; 
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old family friend, and had taught him his cate- 
chism when he was a boy, in Alexandria. On 
the day before the bishop’s death, General Lee 
called to see him, and his name was announced. 
As soon as Bishop Meade heard it, he said, 
faintly, for his breathing had become much op- 
pressed, and he spoke with great difficulty : ‘I 
must see him, if for only a few moments.”’ Gen- 
eral Lee was accordingly introduced, and ap- 
proached the dying man, with evidences of great 
emotion in his countenance. Taking the thin 
hand in his own, he said: ‘‘How do you feel, 
bishop?’ ‘‘ Almost gone,’’ replied Bishop Meade, 
in a voice so weak that it was almost inaudi- 
ble; ‘‘but I wanted to see you once more.” 
He paused for an instant, breathing heavily, 
and looking at Lee with deep feeling. ‘‘God 
bless you! God bless you, Robert!’ he fal- 
tered out, ‘‘and fit you for your high and re- 
sponsible duties. I can’t call you ‘ general ’—I 
must call you ‘ Robert’; I have heard you your 
catechism too often.’? General Lee pressed 
the feeble hand, and tears rolled down his 
cheeks. ‘‘ Yes, bishop—very often,’’ he said, 
in reply to the last words uttered by the bishop. 
A brief conversation followed, Bishop Meade 
making inquiries in reference to Mrs. Lee, who 
was his own relative, and other members of the 
family. ‘‘He also,’ says the clergyman who 
furnishes these particulars, ‘‘ put some pertinent 
questions to General Lee about the state of pub- 
lic affairs and of the army, showing the most 
lively interest in the success of our cause.”’ 
It now became necessary to terminate an inter- 
view which, in the feeble condition of the aged 
man, could not be prolonged. Much exhausted, 
and laboring under deep emotion, Bishop Meade 
shook the general by the hand, and said: 
“Heaven bless you! Heaven bless you! and 
give you wisdom for your important and ardu- 
ous duties ’ These were the last words uttered 
during the interview. General Lee pressed the 
dying man’s hand, released it, stood for several 
minutes by the, bedside motionless and in perfeet 
silence, and then went out of the room. On the 
next morning Bishop Meade expired. 

With General Lee's return to Richmond and 
assignment to duty there as commander-in-chief 
under the direction of the President of the Con- 
federacy, had begun the intimate military associa- 
tion and personal friendship with Jefferson Davis, 
which never after wavered, on either side. The 
provisional President, having been inaugurated at 
Montgomery, came to Richmond with his Cabinet, 
in May, 1861, when the Virginia capital became 


the capital of the Confederacy. Jefferson Davis, 
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of Mississippi, was of about the same age as Lee, 
and had been graduated at West Point the year 
before him ; served in the infantry, and later in 
the cavalry, of the United States Army; com- 
manded a Mississippi regiment in the Mexican 
war ; and later, was a Representative in Congress, 
a United States Senator, and Secretary of War in 
the Cabinet of President Pierce. ‘The role as- 
signed him in the tragedy of war,’’ writes General 
Fitzhugh Lee,* ‘‘ was a most difficult one to dis- 
charge, and in the eyes of his opponents he was 
‘the villain of the play.” When the red curtain 
of war rolled up from the American stage, to the 
world were revealed two presidential chairs. In 
one was seated Mr. Abraham Lincoln, in the 
other Mr. Jefferson Davis. These two chief 
magistrates were both born in Kentucky. One, 
when a small child, was carried by his parents to 
Mississippi ; the other, when about eight years 
old, was taken to Indiana, and afterward to IIli- 
nois. Each absorbed the political theories of 
their respective States. Had Davis been carried 
to Illinois and Lincoln to Mississippi, in the war 
between the States Lincoln might have been car- 
rying a Mississippi rifle, while Davis held aloft 
the star-spangled banner. Each represented, as 
powerful exponents, the constructions of the Con- 
stitution referred to the sword for decision, there 
being no common arbiter in such case. Mr. 
Davis’s office had none of the elements of popu- 
larity. Upon. it were showered the criticisms of 
the South, while at the North every finger, every 
pen, every gun was pointed at its occupant. . . . 
The deeds of a brave soldier, even if unsuccessful, 
excite the admiration of mankind. The civil 
ruler of the vanquished is not so fortunate when 
the power “to sustain his government departs 
Mr. Davis was not the demon of hate his enemies 
have painted. He did not thirst for the blood of 
his countrymen, His whole character has been 
misunderstood by the mass of the people whe 
opposed his public views, His heart was tender 
as a woman’s; he was brave as a lion, and true 
as the needle to the pole to his convietions : in 
disposition generous, in character courteous and 
chivalric. When his voice was heard for the laxt 
time in the Senate Chamber of the United States. 
it did not breathe hatred to. sections of the 
country other than his own, but he spoke in 
affectionate terms of those with whom he had to 
conscientiously differ upon great questions.‘ 
am sure,’ said he, ‘that I feel no hostility to you 
Senators from the North. I am sure there is net 
one of you, whatever sharp discussion there may 
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have been between us, to whom I cannot say in 
the presence of my God, I wish you well; and 
such is the feeling, I am sure, of the people whom 
Irepresent and those whom you represent. For 
whatever offense I have given, I have, Senators, 
in this hour of our parting, to offer my apology.’ ’’ 

From the beginning of the war, there was, on 
the Confederate as on the Union side, the in- 
evitable strife and contention of generals among 
themselves, and between the commanders in the 
field and the President and his executive officers 
at the capital. After Bull Run, Johnston and 
Beauregard had differences about sharing the 
honors of that surprising victory ; but both gen- 
erals, in their official reports of the battle, tried 
to throw upon President Davis the blame for 
their much-criticised failure to follow up the ad- 
vantage gained, and pursue the routed Federal 
army into Washington. When the Confederate 
President nominated to the Senate five generals, 
to rank in the order named—Samuel Cooper, 
A.S. Johnston, R. E. Lee, J. E. Johnston, and 
G. T. Beauregard—‘‘ Joe’’ Johnston entered a 
vehement protest, the correspondence of which is 
given in full in Mrs. Jefferson Davis's Memoir 
ofher husband. Johnston claimed, in accordance 
with the promise that officers who resigned from 
the United States Army should hold the same rela- 
tive rank to each other when commissioned in 
the new army of the Confederate States, that he 
ought now to be the senior ranking general, over 
the other four, because he had resigned a general- 
ship, whereas Cooper, A. 8. Johnston and Lee 
had been only colonels, and Beauregard a captain. 
President Davis characterized the language of 
General Johnston’s protest as ‘ insubordinate,”’ 
and answered it by pointing out that up toa short 
time before the war, Joseph FE. Johnston had 
been a lieutenant colonel of the First Cavalry, 
U.S. A., and was ranked in that army by all 
the officers named, except Beauregard ; but upon 
the death of General Jesup, the quartermaster 
general, Johnston had been appointed (largely 
through the aid of Mr. Davis, who was then in 
the Senate) to fill the vacancy. The quarter- 
Master general had, indeed, the nominal rank of 
brigadier general ; but he was not considered in 
the line of promotion or eligible to active work 
Mm the field, nor could he, according to law, com- 
mand troops, unless by special assignment. 
Therefore, President Davis, in fixing the relative 
tank of the five Confederate generals, had gone 
back to their true “old rank,’? which placed Lee 
third on the list, and Joseph E. Johnston fourth. 
Johnston did not withdraw his protest, though he 
fetained the command and rank assigned ; and 
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the personal relations between Mr. Davis and the 
general were still ‘‘strained’’ when the latter 
was wounded at the battle of Seven Pines (Fair 
Oaks), May 31st, 1862. 

General Lee seems to have shown a positive 
genius for keeping out of these and all other dis- 
putes, which raged around his now steadily ris- 
ing head. He and Johnston had been classmates 
at West Point, and bosom comrades in Mexico. 
None knew better than himself Johnston’s splen- 
did qualities as a soldier ; and, doubtless, he was 
sufficiently aware of his disputatious tendency to 
know what to avoid. General Scott had said of 
Johnston that he was ‘‘a great soldier, but un- 
fortunate enough to get shot in nearly every en- 
gagement.’’? The controversial trait was in full 


‘exercise at Richmond in the winter of 1861-62 ; 


and in the gallant soldiering that impended, the 
ill-luck of the general was to be no less severely 
exemplified. 

By the latter part of March, 1862, General 
McClellan, in command of an army of one hun- 
dred thousand men, had landed on the Peninsula 
between the James and York Rivers, and after 
stubbornly contested engagements with the forces 
of General Johnston, advanced up the Peninsula 
—the Confederates slowly retiring. In the latter 
part of May, a portion of the Federal forces had 
crossed the Chickahominy, and confronted Gen- 
eral Johnston defending Richmond. 

While the South had been lulled to sleep, as 
it were, by the battle of Manassas, the North, 
greatly aroused at the disaster, had prepared to 
prosecute the war still more vigorously. The 
military resources of the South had been plainly 
underestimated. It was now obvious that the 
North had to fight with a dangerous adversary, 
and that the people of the South were entirely in 
earnest. 

General MeClellan. who had now been removed 
from his post of commander-in-chief of the armies 
of the United States, and assiyned to the com- 
mand only of the army to operate against Rich- 
mond, landed his forees on the Peninsula, as we 
have said, and, after several actions of an obsti- 
nate description, advanced toward the Chicka- 
hominy, General Johnston, the Confederate com- 
mander, deliberately retiring. Johnston took up 
position behind this stream, and, toward the end 
of May, MeClellan crossed a portion of his forces 
and confronted him before the Confederate capital. 

The * Lee of Virginia ™ series will he continued in 
the nest (June) nember of Frank Lesiie’s Popr- 
LAR MontTury, witha graphic and splendidly iis. 
trated paper on the Battles in’ Front of Richmond 
(1862), written by Colonel John J. Garnett, CLS. A, 
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My Dear Mr. Eprror: I suppose few of your 
readers will examine very closely into the strict 
accuracy of the line ot descent I have traced for 
General Robert E. Lee, in the February number 
of Frank Lesiie’s Poputar MonrtuHty. It is, 
therefore, purely in the interests of truth for its 
own sake, that I beg you to correct two errors in 
‘©The Ancestors of General Lee,’’ which thus ap- 
pear in your magazine. First.— Mary Bland, 
“who married Henry Lee, was the daughter of 
Richard Bland and Elizabeth Randolph—not the 
daughter, as stated, of Richard Bland and Anne 
Poythress. Second. 
—General Henry 
Lee of the Revolu- 
tion (‘ Light-Horse 
Harry’’) was twice 
married. His sec- 
ond wife was Anne. 
Hill Carter, daughter 
of Charles Carter, of 
Shirley, member of 
the first council un- 
der the republican 
Constitution. Gen- 
eral Robert E. Lee 
was the son .of the 
second, not the first, 
wife. The family of 
Carter was a very dis- 
tinguished one in 
colonial and revolu- 
tionary history. More 
than once the Carters 
have _ intermarried 
with the family of 
Lee. It has not been 
very long since Miss 
Juliet Carter—a 
charming representa- 
tive of her name and 
race—married Col- 
onel Robert E. Lee, 
son of General Rob- 
ert E. Lee. Anne 
Hill Carter Lee was 
greatly beloved by 
her people. The patriotic women of Virginia will 
soon erect a monument in honor of her. These 
corrections in my Lee genealogy in no wise cut 
off the relationship of General Lee to the eminent 
men I claimed in the genealogy. General Rob- 
ert E. Lee was allied to them in more than one 
direction. Virginia pedigrees, from the union of 
cousins, are difficult of clear comprehension. A 


them all.” 


PORTRAIT (PAINTED BY GILBERT STUART) OF MRS. NANCY LEE, 
DAUGHTER OF RICHARD HENRY LEE AND [MRS. ] ANNE GASKINS 
[PINKARD], AND WIFE OF JUDGE CHARLES LEE, ATTORNEY- 
GENERAL UNDER WASHINGTON AND ADAMS, BROTHER 
OF ‘‘ LIGHT-HORSE HARRY”? LEE, ETC, 


Epitaph on her tombstone, written by her brother Francis Lightfoot 
Lee: “ Here are deposited the remains of Anne Lee, daughter of Richard 
Henry Lee and wife of Charles Lee. She died 9th of Sept., 1804, aged 33 
years. This stone is not erected in memory of her piety and virtue, for 
they are registered in heaven; nor of the qualities by which she was 
adorned, distinguished or endeared, for of these, they who knew her 
have a more lasting memorial in their sorrow for her death. But it is to 
remind the reader that neither youth nor beauty nor any excellence of 
heart or mind can rescue from the grave, for the entombed possessed 


veteran genealogist, Rev. Dr. Philip Slaughter, 
who was the author of “ Bristol, St. Marks and 
Bruton Parishes,’’ once wrote to me, “I wish I 
could add a clause in our Litany : 


““* From the writing of genealogies 
Good Lord deliver us!” 


I wish I could have told of the grace and beauty 
and wit of many of the descendants of the first 
Colonel Richard Lee. I hope all who are inter- 
ested in this brilliant family will read Dr, Jen- 
nings Lee’s valuable book : a full and compre- 
hensive and most in- 
teresting history. In 
my happy days in 
Washington, ‘before 
the war,” I had a 
delightful friend, 
Mrs. (Dr.) Thomas 
Miller. She was the 
granddaughter of 
beautiful Nancy Lee, 
who was daughter of 
Richard Henry Lee, 
Nancy Lee was the 
wife of Judge Charles 
Lee, Attorney Gen- 
eral under Washing- 
ton and Adams, and 
brother of ‘ Light- 
Horse Harry”’ Lee. 
Nancy Lee’s portrait 
hung over the mantel 
in one of Mrs. Miller’s 
rooms, and there 
Lord Napier saw it, 
and again and again 
expressed the most 
rapturous admiration 
of the American 
beauty. The original 
was painted by Gil- 
bert Stuart, and the 
coloring is exquisite 
ly delicate and lovely. 
Before it was quite 
finished Gilbert Stu- 
art flung away his brush, exclaiming : ‘It breaks 
my heart to paint loveliness that must fade s0 
soon.’’ The fair sitter’s ‘‘new-fashioned cap, 
just from Philadelphia,’’ hides her lovely hair. 
Could you not, my dear Mr. Editor, reproduce the 
photograph I send you, as some compensation to 
your readers who have patiently read my explana- 
tion? Very sincerely yours, Sara A. Pryor. 
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THE “WHITE HOUSE OF THE CONFEDERACY.” 
PRESIDENT DAVIS AND GENERAL LEE IN RICHMOND. 


By Mrs, JEFFERSON Davis.* 


In July [1862] we moved to the ‘old Brock- 
enbrugh house,’’ and began to feel somewhat 
more at home when walking through the old- 
fashioned terraced garden or the large airy rooms 
in the seclusion of family life. 

The mansion stands on the brow of a steep 
and very high hill, that is sharply defined 


" against the plain at its foot through which runs 


the Danville Railway, that leads to the heart of 
Virginia, On this plain, where the working class 
lived exclusively, the ‘‘ Butcher Cats’? laid in 
wait for, and were sworn to eternal enmity 
against the ‘Hill Cats.’’ These high contending 
parties had a hereditary hate which had impelled 
them for nearly a hundred years to fight, when- 
ever close enough, with: either stones or fists to 
strike. They were the children of the poor 
against the gentlemen’s sons. 

The house is very large, but the rooms are 
comparatively few, as some of them are over 


forty feet square. The ceilings are high, the 
windows wide, and the well-staircases turn in 
easy curves toward the airy rooms above. The 
Carrara marble mantels were the delight of our 
children, One was a special favorite with them, 
on which the whole pilaster was covered by two 
lovely figures of Hebe and Diana, one on either 
side in bold relief, which, with commendable 
taste, were not caryatides. he little boys, Jef- 
ferson and Joe, climed up to the lips of these 
‘pretty ladies’? and showered kisses on them. 
The entablature was Apollo in his chariot, in 
basso relievo. Another was a charming concep- 
tion of Cupid and Psyche, with Guido’s Aurora 
for the entablature. A lady more in love with 
art than learned in pronouncing gazetteers, said, 
with pleasure shining through her eyes, “I do 
so love Cupid and Pish, sometimes I forget any- 
one is talking to me in gazing at them.”’ ; 
The tastes, and to some extent the occupations 


* See “ Jefferson Davis, Ex-President of the Confederate States of America: A Memoir.” By his Wife. 
Belford Company, New York. 
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and habits, of a master of a house, if he, as in 
this case, assisted the architect in his design, are 
built in the brick and mortar, and like the maid- 
en’s blood in the great bell, they proclaim 
aloud sympathy or war with those whom it shel- 
ters. One felt here the pleasant sense of being 
in the home of a cultivated, liberal, fine gentle- 
man, and that he had dwelt there in peaceful in- 
terchange of kind offices with his neighbors. 
The garden, planted in cherry, apple and_ pear 
trees, sloped in steep terraces down the hill to 
join the plain below. To this garden or pleas- 
ance came always in my mind’s eve a lovely 
woman, scen only by the eye of faith, as she 
walked there in ‘maiden meditation.’’ Every 
old Virginia gentleman of good social position 
who came to see us, looked pensively out on the 
grounds and said, with a tone of tender regret, 
something like this: ‘‘This house was perfect 
when lovely Mary Brockenbrugh used to walk 
there, singing among the flowers’’; and then 
came a description of her light step, her digni- 
fied mien, her sweet voice, and the other graces 
which take hold of our hearts with a gentle touch 
and hold. them with a grip of steel. At first it 
seemed odd, and we regretted our visitor’s dis- 
appointment, but after a while Mary came to us, 
too, and remained the tutelar goddess of the gar- 
den. Her name became a_ household word. 
‘Whether Mary would approve,’’ was a question 
my husband playfully asked, when he liked the 
arrangement of the drawing-rooms. 

Mrs. James Grant lived in another fine old 
house next door to us, and with her we formed 
a lasting friendship, which was testified on her 
part, by every neighborly attention that kind 
consideration could suggest. If Mr. Davis came 
riding up the street with General Lee and their 
staff officers clattering after them, Mrs. Grant 
heard them and sent some dainty which her 
housewifely care had prepared, or fruit from her 
farm on the outskirts of Richmond. If our chil- 
dren were ill, she came full of hope and kind of- 
tices to cheer us by her good sense and womanly 
tenderness. The very sight of her handsome 
face brought comfort to our hearts. She fed the 
hungry, visited the sick, clothed the naked, 
showed mercy to the wicked, and her goodness, 
like the city set upon the hill, “could not be 
hid.’ Her brothers, the Crenshaws, had great 
flouring mills near Richmond, and made a 
noble use of their surplus in their unostentatious 
Quaker fashion. When flour became scarce and 
su high-priced as to prohibit the use of it to the 
poor, they dispensed it with great alacrity to all 
who were in need. There were numbers who re- 
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ceived it gratuitously and daily in small quanti- 
ties from the mills. When a great fire consumed 
everything about them, the mills were untouched, 
and we, who believed in a special Providence, 
thought they were saved through the righteousness 
of their owners. 

On my first introduction to the ladies of Rich- 
mond, I was impressed by the simplicity and 
sincerity of their manners, their beauty, and the 
absence of the gloze acquired by association in 
the merely ‘‘fashionable society.’”? They felt 
the dignity attached to personally conducting 
their households in the best and most econom- 
ical manner, cared little for fashionable small- 
talk, but were full of enthusiasm for their own 
people, and considered wisely and answered 
clearly any practical question which would tend 
to promote the good of their families or their 
country. 

I was impressed by a certain offishness in their 
manner toward strangers; they seemed to feel 
that an inundation of people perhaps of doubtful 
standards, and, at best, of different methods, 


-had poured over the city, and they reserved their 


judgment and confidence, while they proffered a 
large hospitality. It was the manner usually 
found in English society toward strangers, no 
matter how well introduced—a wary welcome. 
In the more southern and less thickly settled 
part of our country, we had frontier hospitality 
because it was a necessity of the case. In Vir- 
ginia, where the distances were not so great, and 
the candidates for entertainment were more nu- 
merous, it was of necessity more restricted. 

We were fortunate in finding several old friends 
in Richmond—the Harrisons, of Brandon, and 
the handsome daughters of Mr. Ritchie, who had 
been for many years dear and valued friends. 
During our stay there we made other friends, 
who, if I never have the good fortune to meet 
them again, will remain to me a blessed memory. 
As I revert to the heroic, sincere, Christian 
women of that self-sacrificing community, it 
is impossible to specify those who excelled in 
all that makes a woman’s children praise her 
in the gates and rise up and call her blessed; and 
this tribute is paid to them out of a heart full of 
tender reminiscences of the years we dwelt with 
them in mutual labor, sympathy, confidence and 
affection. They clothed and cared for their own 
households, sewed for the soldiers, made our bat- 
tle flags, and sent their dearest and only bread- 
winners to give their lives for them. They fed 
the hungry, cared for the orphans, deprived 
themselves of every wonted luxury to give it to 
the soldiers, and were, amid their deprivations, s0 
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cheerful as to animate even the men with hope. 
When all was lost, they awaited their fate with 
as much silent courage as was evinced by the 
men. The exception was a woman who did not 
nurse at some hospital. I did not, because Mr. 
Davis felt it was best for me not to expose the 
men to the restraint my presence might have 
imposed; and, in lieu of nursing, I issued provi- 
sions which had been sent to me from the Gov- 
enor of Virginia and other persons charitably 
inclined toward the families of soldiers. 

Among those who labored in the hospitals, I 
recall now with great clearness Mrs. Lucy Webb, 
Miss Emily V. Mason, 
Mrs. Pheebe Pember, 
and, as well, Mrs. 
James Alfred Jones’s 
beautiful young face, 
in a tobacco ware- 
house which had been 
converted into a hos- 
pital ward for desper- 
ately wounded men. 
She came forward 
with a bowl of water 
and a sponge with 
which she had been 
wetting the stump of 
a suffering soldier’s 
arm. The atmos- 
phere was fetid with 
the festering wounds, 
and must have op- 
pressed her greatly, 
for she was as fragile 
as she was beautiful ; 
the tears brimmed 
over her lovely eyes 
as she exclaimed: 
“Oh, Mrs. Davis, 
there has been a case 
of pyeemia here ; can 
nothing be done?’ We took counsel together 
for a moment, and then I went to my husband, 
who had the wounded men camped out, and for- 
tunately only one died. 

Here I saw a remarkable instance of the posi- 
tion our private soldiers occupied at. home. 
Some money had been sent to me from V icks- 
burg to relieve the “ boys from Warren County.’ 
Hearing that there were several at this hospital, 
I walked from one end to the other and tried in 
vain to find a man who desired pecuniary aid. 
One fair-haired boy, with emaciated face and 
armless sleeve, looked up and whispered: ‘‘There 
18 & poor fellow on the other side who IJ think 
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will take a little, I am afraid he has no money ; 
my father gives me all I want.’’ I crossed the 
room and asked the sufferer, who had neither 
hand, if I could not get him something he 
craved. He flushed and said: ‘‘I thank you, 
madam, for your visit, but I do better than that 
poor fellow over there; he has lost his leg and 
suffers dreadfully.’? And so on to the end of 
the ward. ; 

Mr. James Lyons and his handsome wife dis- 
pensed a large and graceful hospitality at Labur- 
num, their country home in the suburbs, and a 
finer example of a high- bred Virginia household 
could not have been 
found. The Haxalls, 
McFarlands, Allens, 
Archers, Andersons, 
Stewarts, Warwicks, 
Stannards and others 
well and admirably 
remembered, kept 
pace with them, and 
bravely they bore 
aloft the old standard 
of Virginian hospital- 
ity. 

Toward the end of 
the war, my hus- 
band’s health was 
very precarious, and 
he was too weak to 
ride to headquarters. 
General Lee came up 
from camp one day, 
evidently worn out 
and worried, to find 
Mr. Davis lying quite 
ill on a divan, in a lit- 
tle morning room in 
which we received 
only our intimate 
friends. General Lee, 
with a bow and excuse for coming in on the white 
carpet with his splashed boots, sat down and 
plunged at once into army matters ; the outlook 
was not encouraging, and the two friends talked 
in a circle until both were worn out. There was 
a little silver saucepan on the hearth, and the 
general stopped abruptly and said: ‘That is a 
comfortable and pretty little thing ; what do you 
use it for?’ And then what a delight it gave 
me to heat steaming hot the café au lait it con- 
tained and hand it to him in a little Savres cup. | 
When I attempted to ring for a servant to bring 
luncheon, he said: ‘‘ This drink is exquisite, but 
I cannot eat; do not call a servant, it is very 
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cozy just so.’’ Then looking at the cup he re- 


marked, with a twinkle in his eye, ‘‘ My cups in 
camp are thicker, but this is thinner than the 
coffee.’? Behind the playful speech I saw the 
intense realization he had of the coarse ways and 
uncomfortable concomitants of a camp, and that 
he missed as keenly the refinements of life to 
which he had been accustomed after four years 
as he did at first. 

In the last part of the war no one had delica- 
cies ; invitations very common among intimate 
friends were, ‘‘Do come to dinner or tea; we 
succeeded in running the blockade this week.”’ 
This meani coffee after dinner, preserved fruits, 
loaf sugar, good tea, or sometimes that which 
was always very acceptable to Mr. Benjamin's 
paiate, anchovy paste. He used to say, with 
bread made of Crenshaw’s flour spread with the 
paste, English walnuts from an immense tree 
in the grounds, and a glass of the McHenry 
sherry, of which we had a small store, ‘‘a,man’s 
patriotism became rampant.’’ Once, when he 
was invited to partake of a becfsteak pie, of which 
he was very fond, he wrote: ‘‘I have never eaten 
them in perfection except in the Cunard steam- 
ers (my cook had been chef on one), and I shall 
enjoy the scream of the seabirds, the lashing of 
the sea, and sce ‘the blue above and the blue 
below,’ while I eat it; so you may expect 
me.’” 

The close relations that fellowship in danger 
brings about are sweet memories, and are harder 
to relinquish than those of courtly ceremony or 
triumph. Our women knitted like Penelope, from 
daylight until dawn. They did it, however, not 
as a subterfuge, but to clothe their families and 
the soldiers — socks, gloves, mufflers, under- 
clothing, everything that could be worn of this 
fabric, was made and admirably shaped. 

Mr. W. C. Rives was an exceedingly neat, well- 
dressed man always, and the careful attention he 
gave to his attire made him appear much younger 
than his long and distinguished service proved 
him to be. He came by invitation to our house 
one morning to breakfast, wearing such a beauti- 
fully fitted suit of gray clothes, with gaiters of 
the same, and they became him so well, that 
some of the young men remarked upon it and 
suggested that Mr. Rives must have ‘‘run the 
blockade’’; he overheard them and whispered 
to me, ‘Look at me; my wife knitted every 
stitch of these clothes herself, and had the varn 
spun and dyed first. She even knitted covering 
for the buttons.’ It required very close inspec- 
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tion by young eyes to see that they were knitted, 
and the dainty, soigné old gentleman looked his 
best in them. 

Mrs. Robert E. Lee and her daughters, all 
honor to them, furnished one hundred and nine- 
ty-six socks and gloves to Posey’s brigade, and 
this when Mrs. Lee was confined to her chair, a 
hopeless victim of rheumatism, and her daugh- 
ters’ time was consumed by nursing in the hos- 
pitals. 

Mrs. Mary Arnold, wife of W. T. Arnold, of 
Coweta, Ga., made in the year 1863 one thousand 
and twenty-eight yards of cloth, besides knitting 
gratis socks and gloves for the soldiers. 

The ladies made themselves natty little gloves, 
embroidered beautifully. Mrs. Pemberton sent 
an admirable pattern, which, with increase or d2- 
crease, served our whole family. They covered 
their worn-out shoes with pieces of silk ani 
satin, drawn from old boxes tong unused ; oid 
scraps of silk were cut in strips, picked to pieces, 
carded and spun into fine yarn, and silk stock- 
ings knitted from it. The most beautiful hats 
were plaited from palmetto, dried and bleached, 
as well as from straw. The feathers from domes- 
tic fowls were so treated that they were very dec- 
orative to their bonnets, and if one sometimes - 
regretted that millinery should be a matter of 
private judgment, still, in their pretty home- 
spun dresses they would have passed favorably 
in review with any ladies. 

All their accomplishments were pressed into 
the service of the soldiers. I remember going to 
one of the hospitals, to carry delicacies to the 
sick. Miss Emily V. Mason sat by one bed read- 
ing the prayers of the church to a man in extrem, 
while her gentle sister, Mrs. Roland, sat in an an- 
other ward singing old-fashioned songs to her 
guitar as the dying boy would call for them, her 
eyes full of unshed tears and her voice of mel- 
ody. She was going blind and could not work, 
so she gave what she could. 

We had no artificial appliances at the begin- 
ning of the war to supplement the loss of any 
member of the body. There had been, happily, 
little need for such aids before the war, and these 
few had been bought at the North ; but very 
soon the most perfect. artificial limbs were made 
in Charleston, as good, one maimed general told 
me, as those to be had anywhere. 

It is a proud memory that the people of our 
country rose in their might, and met every emer 
gency with industry, ingenuity, self-sacrifice and 
reckless daring, worthy of their noble cause. 


OLD CONVENT, IN THE PROVINCE OF HAVANA, 
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By FREDERICK A, OBER, AUTHOR OF ‘‘ JOSEPHINE, EMPRESS OF THE FRENCH,” ‘IN THE WAKE 
oF COLUMBUS,” ETc, 


Nor all the suffering falls upon those in the 
fore-front of battle ; not all the suspense is shared 
amongst the idlers in camp. Behind the walls 
of thousands of Cuban homes await the sisters, 
mothers, sweethearts, of the fighters in the field. 
Of them, in the reports of skirmishes and en- 
gagements, we hear nothing ; theirs is the silent 
part, perforce ; nevertheless anxious, though in- 
active, 

Constancia impressed this upon me, as we 
hung over the balcony rail of my boarding house 
in the Prado, watching the soldiers as they passed 
by, on their way to camp in the suburbs of 
Havana. 

It wasn’t quite the regular thing, perhaps— 
hanging over a balcony rail, in company with a 
pretty girl, with or withont an excuse, in the 
capital of Cuba; but that did not cause me any 
anxiety. Constancia, indeed, had urged an ob- 
ection or two, declaring that if her mother knew 
of it she would certainly slay her before morning. 
But there she was, and very close to me, and 
taking a very evident interest in the passing pro- 
cessions, She divided her attentions quite im- 


partially between the soldados and her compan- 
ion, glancing at them and then up at me, from 
beneath theshade ofher broad, profusely-feathered 
Gainsborough hat. As I told her then, if the 
shots of the soldiers were as effective as her 
glances, the enemy would soon be exterminated. 
She did not reprove me ; in truth, she quite ap- 
proved a little tentative love-making. 

It was part of our compact: to instruct each 
other in the ways and wiles of our respective 
peoples—so far as we could do so with propriety. 
I had been in Spain, and she took it for granted 
that I was acquainted with the senorita, as I was, 
in a way. 

“‘Then,’”’ she said, with an air of triumph, 
and shooting another swift glance at me, ‘ then, 
of course, you know how to make love as they do 
it in Spain, as well as in the States. J don’t 
know how at all, and I want you to tell me.” 

I protested, of course, though in rather a faint- 
hearted way ; for the man does not liye who 
would not feel flattered at being told he could 
make love (even though for ‘fun ”) in two lan- 
guages. To be sure, my Spanish was none of 
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the best ; but I was quite sure of my pronunci- 
ation, for it was the purest Castilian ; though 
the range of my vocabulary, especially in terms 
of endearment, was not so extensive. That did 
not matter, she said ; she would help me out, if 
I would only try. So, try I did, to her great 
amusement, and my own edification. 

“Now, you know,’’ she explained, with great 
animation, ‘‘ you Norte Americanos are too cold, 
impassive, sol have been told; and in the first 
place you must exaggerate, as it will seem to 
you.” : 

This was in Spanish, for of my native tongue 
she spoke not a word. I had difficulty in follow- 
ing her rapid speech, and in order not to lose a 
syllable of this important communication, I 


yonder heavens, black as the night which now 
envelopes us; glances glorious as the meteors 
which flash across the sky ; my being irradi- 
ated.”’ 

‘Yes, that is very nice, for a beginning,”’ nod- 
ding her pretty head approvingly. ‘‘ But where 
did you find that expression : ‘Ojos come las 
estrellas del cielo’? I think I’ve heard it be- 
fore.”’ 

“That? Let me see. Oh! I picked that up 
in Mexico.”’ 

“Yes; and perhaps you picked up something 
else there, also. I don’t like love at second- 
hand. Something original would be better.” 

‘“Um—yes ; of course. If J were but a poet, 
now ; but you see, I’m only an ordinary Ameri- 


moved a little closer. 


by, the dusk was 
deepening, and 
we had the bal- 
cony to ourselves. 

‘* No, no; not 
quite so close. 
Move a little fur- 
ther away. And 
you need not 
take my hand, 
either; it is not 
necessary.”’ 

‘ But,’’ [I pro- 
tested, ‘‘I can’t 


The soldiers had all gone can. Still, I can but fail; my cause is 


make love at long range, 
to a graven image, as it 
were ; and besides, you 
just now told me to—to 
exaggerate,”’ 

“ Yes, de veras, but I 
meant in your speech, 
Still’? (with a rapid 
glance over her shoulder, 
at the open door behind 
us), ‘if you are prudent 
—you will be prudent, 
and discreet, will you 
not ?”’ 

“Just as discreet as I 
can, under the circum- 
stances; but, do you 
know, an indiscretion 
should be pardoned me, 


with those liquid orbs 


gazing into mine. Eyes 
bright as the stars of 


” 


‘* Please with- 
draw your arm. 
Remember, I can 
strike a smart 
blow with my 
fan.”’ 

“Yes, but 
would you?” 

‘‘TIndeed I 
would, if you be- 
came too bold.” 

‘Ah! that is 
it,” I sighed. 
“T fear I shall 
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have to abandon my 
task ; it is too diffi- 
cult. To be bold 
enough, and still 
not too bold. To 
give expression to 
the passion that is 
consuming me, and 
vet to stand apart, 
as though commu- 
ning with my mak- 
er. To pour forth 
the wailings of a 
bleeding heart with 
impassive and im- 
mobile features—a 
boiling flood gush- 
ing from the mar-" 
ble lips of graven 
fountain. Do you 
not think you ask 
too much of me?” 

She regarded me 
curiously, * 

“Now, which 
part of your dual 
nature is speaking ? 
The American, or 
the Spanish ?”’ 

“Both parts; 
both, believe me, 
fused into one ceé- 
lestial whole by the 
ardency of your 
beautiful eyes. 
They have melted 
my heart ; it is, as wax, soft, receptive ; upon 
It now stamped your divine image, there to be 
carried forever ; yes, forever and a day.”’ 

‘Ah! now you are original ; I know you are. 
But tell me one thing : is—is your heart as soft 
as your head ?”’ 

“You interrupt me,’’ I said, tightening my 
grasp on her hand. ‘‘ I hadn’t finished.”’ 

“Oh, don’t finish, please ; go on, and on.” 

_ “Well, but you mustn’t interrupt. I have an 
Inspiration. Angel of light! Flower born in 
heaven and watered by angels’ tears! Pardon 
me that Teven attempt to utter with these pro- 
fane lips thy sacred name. It is not a song only 
that I would offer thy delicate ears, but a bless- 
Ing, a benediction ; a feeble effort, it is true, but 
as pure as thy beauty ; as enthusiastic as the 
soul of youth ; since to sing thy manifold graces 
worthily, I confess, it would be necessary to hire 
a choir of angels and a heavenly harp.”’ 


JULIA. 


“Oh, pah! I 
can finish that, for 
you have only par- 
aphrased one of our 
own poets’ effu- 
sions. Now listen : 
‘It is not possible 
for a mere mortal, 
who has only re- 
ceived from on high 
a heart receptive, a 
soul responsive, to 

‘bask in the flame 
of thy beauty with- 
out being consum- 
ed with admiration, 
with veneration and 
with sadness.’ Ah, 
but you are a sad 
plagiarist. I had 
hoped you could 
tell me something 
new.”’ 

‘“*‘Perhaps I 
might, on any other 
subject, and if I 
could suit the ac- 
tions to the words ; 
but, you must 
know, the poets 
themselves call love 
the ‘old, old story.’ 
Besides, it wouldn’t 
be fair to waste or- 
iginal sentiment 
upon a love that, as 

we agreed, must be wholly factitious. Allow me 

to continue in the language of your favorite 
poet : ‘Charms like thine can never be described. 

All that I can do is to prostrate myself before 

thee in adoration, in humble obeisance.’ ”’ 

I was about to kneel, in mock humility, when 
my ear caught the swish of silken skirts, and in 
a half-glance I saw a figure retreat from the door- ° 
way. A voice from the centre of the drawing- 
room cried : ‘* Sister mine, where art thou ?”’ 

‘Here, Emilia, on the balcony. Come out. 
Sister, allow me to present this caballero, Sefior 

, a friend of our dear Julia’s.’’ ; 

‘« And a friend of thine, too, Constancia ?’’ 

‘Why, ves ; we are well acquainted. He has 
been good enough to amuse me by describing 
how they make love in his own country. It is 
not so very different from the way they do it 
here, Emilia. In fact, the language is very much 
the same.” 
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‘PEARL OF THE ANTILLES.”’ 


I hastened to 


She gave me a roguish look. 
explain : 

‘COf course, you know that the language of 
love, like the passion itself, is universal.”’ 

“Oh, yes,’’ she murmured, ‘‘ ‘es la lengua uni- 
versal.’ ”’ 

“‘Yes, she knows well, because she is in love 
herself,’’ said Constancia. 

Emilia nodded her head affirmatively, and 
said in English : 

“Yes, lam; I have husband.” 

‘¢Oh, you are married, then?” 

‘¢No, not married. He is my novio; we are 
engaged. Sometime to be married.” 

‘Allow me to congratulate the happy man. 
And your sister?” 

‘‘Not yet engaged; but soon, to her cousin. 
It is our custom, with us who are descended 
from Spain, to marry within the family.”’ 

““T presume you will follow the custom of 
your family ?”’ I said, turning to Constancia. 

**T suppose so. It is no affair of mine; 


mamma attends to it all. But 
adios ; many thanks for your en- 
tertainment. I have learned so 
much.”’ 

‘*Please don’t mention it. I 
may call, may I not?’ 

‘Why, yes. I will have my 
brother invite you. He is the 
editor of the Constructionist, and 
knows you very well by reputa- 
tion.” 

* * Kk *  & 

It must not be supposed that 
I could have been left alone with 
a young lady in Havana, for even 
five minutes, without some pre- 
vious understanding with some- 
body. There was an understand- 
ing, and it was with my land- 
lady’s daughter, Julia, a tall and 
graceful blonde, who, though an 
American, had lived in Cuba 
many years. Very much enam- 
ored, of Julia was a young clerk 
in the captain general's office. 
He had come to me and la- 
mented the’ infrequent oppor- 
tunities for meeting his inam- 
orata ; for her mother had taken 
a leaf out of the Cuban matron’s 
book, or had been made wary 
by experience, and kept her 
daughter closely confined. He 
was Constancia’s cousin. Need 
more be said? We put our heads together, that 
is all. He had noticed my great desire for in- 
formation respecting home life in Cuba, and 
freely offered his services. I accepted them, and 
was indebted to him for much assistance, even 
though he was not very communicative. 

As he was a favorite with his aunt, Constan- 
cia’s mother, he was allowed to escort her in her 
walk’s abroad, which was a mark of great con- 
fidence. Those walks, of late, had always ended 
in our drawing room, where Miss Julia and I 
were invariably awaiting their arrival. It was, 
you will see, a kindness to the lovers to leave 
them alone, they had so few opportunities for 
being together, and so Constancia and I sacri- 
ficed our scruples to their convenience, and ust 
ally retired to the balcony. A perfectly natural 
arrangement, as any one may see, and mutually 
satisfactory. How the lovers passed the time, I 
do not know; how we amused ourselves, has 
already been related. 

Now, Julia’s mother had a confidence in me 
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only equaled by the unshaken belief of her 
friend’s mother in her nephew’s integrity. She 
was perfectly willing that Julia should run over 
to the casa Del-Rubio, almost any evening, pro- 
vided I were her escort. She as well knew that 
I was not in love with her daughter, nor likely 
to be, as the Sefiora Del-Rubio knew that Paul 
(that was his name, and pronounced Pahool) 
would not run away with Constancia. 

We had been there several times already. 
Emilia had not known of it because she had 
been away, and Constancia’s allusion to her 
brother was a blind. Dear me—yes, it was rather 
irregular ; but then, there was no harm done, 
and in the pursuit of information one should not 
hesitate at trifles. 

As between Julia and Paul, their love was 
honest and pure; as between Constancia and 


EMILIA. 


YSABEL, 


myself, there was no love at all, and we 
knew it. The harm lay in the inten- 
tion; and as there: wasn’t any, why, 
of course, there was not any evil either. 

I have been perfectl¥ frank in my 
statement of the case, in order that it- 
may appear how I obtained an insight 
into Cuban character, and an entrée into 
Cuban society. The casual visitor to 
Havana may investigate as much as he 
pleases ; but so long as he stops at a 
hotel, and flocks with others of his kind 
and nationality, he will not penetrate 
far beyond the superficial integument of 
society. 

At my advent in this city I went 
to the ‘‘Gran Hotel Inglaterra,’’ situated 
directly upon the Parque Isabel; and 
what I suffered from noise and confusion 
no tongue can tell. After a week of ex- 
ceeding discomfort, I luckily found quar- 
ters at the boarding-house maintained by 
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CORNER OF A CUBAN GARDEN, 


Julia’s mother for the comfort of Cuban soltéros, or 
bachelors. Then began my real acquaintance with 
Havana and the Havanese. Going there in an 
official capacity, and bearing letters of introduc- 
tion from our government, I was presented to the 
captain general and numerous citizens high in 
official station, including several of the titled ar- 
istocracy ; but that availed me little in a social 
way. After the formal calls that official  eti- 
quette demanded, these gentlemen considered 
their duty fulfilled, and I was left to shift for 
myself. And I ‘‘shifted,’’ attending to my busi- 
ness during the day, but 
promptly divesting myself of 
the official garb at nightfall. 
lt was not long before Miss 
Julia and myself returned the 
sehorita’s call—that very 
night, in sooth. We found 
her cousin there by chance, 
and the evening passed mer- 
rily. I was presented to 
mamma and another sister, 
who kept a curious eye on 
us throughout, and made to 
fecl that I was not to be 
treated as a stranger, 

The Cuban home life is not 
different from that in Spain 
or Mexico. If we were to 
seek the genesis of the His- 
pano- American gynieceum, 
we should be obliged to refer 


to Spain, and yet beyond that 
country to Algiers and the 
farther East. The house is 
Oriental in architecture, with 
its thick stone walls, its open 
central court, and its flat roof, 
or azotéa. Oriental are the 
characteristics of the family, 
which still dwell in Oriental 
seclusiveness. In fact, the im- 
press of the Arab, who came 
over with El Tarik in the 
eighth century and dwelt for 
seven hundred years in the 
Iberian Peninsula, is to be 
noticed in Spanish America as 
well as in the mother country. 

The ladies do not veil their 
faces, but they cover them 
with powder, which is very 
annoying to the other sex. 
They do not recline while eat- 
ing and drinking, but they are 
indolent and careless in habit. They have all the 
languor, voluptuousness, and the grace of an oda- 
lisque ; the large, liquid eyes, black as night ; the 
peachblow complexion, the abundant hair, dark 
and glossy as a raven’s wing. If you were to visit 
one of the country schools or female seminaries, 
you would find every maiden therein and every 
teacher a brunette, with blondes as scarce as the 
oft-quoted white blackbird. And the type has 
not changed in the four hundred years of Span- 
ish domination in the Antilles. Within the 
walls of a small building, near the centre of 
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the city, is an historical painting represent- 
ing the celebration of the first mass on the 
siteof Havana. The artist is supposed to have 
taken his types from the then existing inhabi- 
tants, and in tint of complexion, cast of feature 
and attitude, we find them duplicated in the 
people of Havana to-day. 

Their range of occupation is not great, con- 
sisting chiefly of embroidery and needlework, 
and in the higher vocations few of them have at- 
tained distinction. I met one young lady—a 
widow—who possessed great talent as an artist, 
and was engaged as a teacher in the school of 
painting and sculpture. 
As it was incumbent 
upon me to visit the 
school professionally, I 
one day went, ostensibly 
to inspect the work, but 
really to see my little 
friend, Constancia. Af- 
ter much_ perfunctory 
admiration of the meth- 
ods employed for the 
cultivation of dormant 
talent, as explained to 
me at great length by 
the director, we at last 
arrived at the room 
wherein were employed 
the pupils of advanced 
grade, among which I 
searched for my talent- 
ed acquaintance. 

At last I espied a pair 
of black eyes peeping 
out from behind one of 
the numerous easels, and 
boldly advancing— 
doubtless to the great 
scandal of my learned cicerone—I begged the 
favor of examining her work. This she graciously 
we entered into conversation, 
though upon topics not closely related to art ; 
chiefly, as I now recollect, regarding the ap- 
proaching carnival, and the costume she was 
to Wear, One thing I noticed on her easel, and 
Which T have never observed as an accessory 
ofart in the North—a little box of powder and 
arabbit’s foot. Each easel had this adjunct of 
the toilet, from, which. its possessor now and 
then, with great nonchalance, took a pinch of 
powder and dabbed it on face or neck. There 
Was nothing unusual in this public use of the 
article, since its application is so universal, the 
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CONSTANCTIA, 


ladies regarding it as the finishing touch neces- 
sary to make them attractive, which is, as it 
should be, their highest ambition. 

* * * * * * 

The great festival of the month, toward which 
all were looking ferward with anticipatory long- 
ing, was the carnival, and the chief event of the 
carnival was to. be the ball at the Spanish. casino. 
It was to be a masked ball, and I was invited ; 
but, for the life of me, I could not learn whether 
my landlady and Julia were to attend, or if they 
went what costumes they were to wear. At the 
last moment they told me they had decided not to 
go, but I was not to stay 
away on their account, 
even though I was to 
have been their escort, 
in case they went. So 
I went alone, and dis- 
consolately, since Julia 
had promised me to de- 
scribe some of the cos- 
tumes the young ladies 
ofmy acquaintance wore, 
that I might be able to 
identify them. 

The great halls of the 
Casino were thronged, 
and I felt lost in a sea 
of unrecognizable faces. 
For awhile I was much 
neglected, but at last a 
sylphlike domino  ad- 
dressed me in passing, 
claiming acquaintance- 
ship. There was some- 
thing indefinably famil- 
iar about her, yet I 
could not place her in 
_ the proper niche. Still, 
as she was bright-eyed and honey-lipped, and 
moreover had done me the honor of bestowing 
her undivided attention, I felt flattered. I clung 
to her as to a saving straw, floating, as I was, 
alone on this multitudinous sea, and poured 
forth my soul in gratitude. 

“Tell me, please, your name, and I beg of 
you, let me see your face.”’ 

“Tf I do, will you still be true?” 

‘‘T will, I swear it, in the name of ‘Cuba 
libre,’ and thy fair face.”’ 

At last with agitated fingers she removed her 
domino, and I saw that I had flirted, not with 
Constancia, nor Constancia’s sister; but with 
my landlady ! 
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THE ROMANCE OF THE RUSSELLS. 


BY MARGARET LEE, 


AUTHOR OF ‘‘A BROKEN ENGAGEMENT,” *‘ THIS MAN AND THIS WoMAN,” ‘‘ONE ToucH OF NATURE,” 


‘“A BROOKLYN BACHELOR,” ‘‘A BRIGHTON 


‘*THeE STorY OF A Srory,” 


Nicut,” ‘‘ Divorce,” ‘‘ LORIMER AND WIFE,” 
‘“*Dr. WiLMeER’s Love,” Erc. 


CuaptTer VI. 


EBE PEMBROKE’S wed- 
ding formed an epoch in 
the small town that 
claimed her for its own. 
Everybody concerned and 
interested in the event 
vied in the effort to make 
it all that it should be. 
Mr. Pembroke’s wealthy 
parishioners showered exquisite gifts on the 
bride, and placed their houses and equipages 
at her service for the comfort of her city guests. 
Russell passed all his spare hours at the par- 
Sonage, and soon grew familiar with Hebe’s 
friends and quite at home in their surroundings. 
Dorothy spent the week preceding the wedding- 
day at the parsonage, and acted as maid of honor 
at the ceremony. This was a beautiful sight ; the 
church had been dressed with flowers, Russell's 
friends acted as ushers, and the details were per- 
fectly performed. Hebe was a white-clad vision 
of lovely girlhood, and created a lasting impres- 
Sion on the congregation assembled to admire and 
part from her. The reception, too, was delight- 
ful. Hebe spoke to everyone, her eyes shining 
With satisfaction, her quiet self-possession putting 
everybody at perfect case. There was equality 
In the sense of happiness that all shared with ker, 
and she went away so bright and beautiful in her 
dark traveling dress, that no one thought of look- 
ing ead or shedding tears, even surreptitiously. 

You really enjoyed your own wedding,”’ 
Russell remarked, as the train moved forward 
and the little station was left to its usual rou- 
tine of traffic. 
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“Yes, every second of it! I think this trav- 
eling with a bodyguard of relatives and friends 
is charming. Is everybody comfortable, or have 
we the best seats ?”’ 

“«They all look very happy. Ernest is intent 
on a programme for this evening. Do you think 
you will feel equal to a dinner and the theatre 
afterward ?”’ 

‘‘Oh, yes. This trip will rest me. Why should 
I be tired? Everything has been done for me. 
Dorothy even buttoned my shoes. Aunt, Molly 
has a friend who was married in Paris. The fes- 
tivities were kept up for a week. They had 
breakfast drives to show-places, dinners and 
dances and parties of all kinds.” 

“What a jolly idea! We could try it when 
we get back. Just now there is nothing much 
to see at the theatres, and people are still out of 
town. In another month the thing would be a 
charming success.”’ 

“And then Aunt Molly would be in the city 
to enjoy the affair. She is very good to stay be- 
hind and pack my presents.’’ 

“Tsn’t she? I wouldn’t care to undertake 
the labor. Ill have to look at them when we re- 
turn.”’ 

“They quite overpower me. They are so 
costly, and there are so many of them. Aunt 
Molly says that the jewels and the silverware 
should be put in the safe deposit.”’ 

“T think she is right. When you need them 
it is easy to get them.”’ 

“T cannot quite realize that all those things 
belong to us. Why, if anyone should give me a 
pretty bit of lace, or an ornament, it would de- 
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light me every time I wore it, and I would enjoy 
the thought that it was mine, and feel more grat- 
itude than I could express in mere thanks. Do 
you quite understand me? This wealth of beau- 
tiful articles oppresses me with a sense of being 
under an obligation, and it would take a lifetime 
of leisure to enjoy them thoroughly. ”’ 

“‘ If they were the gift of one person you might 
indeed feel a sense of obligation. They come from 
so many people that you can begin to enjoy them 
at once and to the greatest degree possible. Here 
comes Ernest to discuss his scheme for amuse- 
ment.’ 

‘‘He looks as if he were always thinking of 
something agrecable.’’ 

Russell laughed out. 

‘¢T think you are right, Hebe. 
time for anything else.”’ 

“¢ Does he leave anything else to John ?”’ 

‘* Ask him for yourself. They may have some 
private arrangement to that effect. John really 
does the thinking for the family.”’ 

‘*No wonder he looks serious.’’ 

‘¢ You will have to exert your battery of youth- 
ful spirits on his gravity. He is rather over-cau- 
tious, inclined to magnify obstacles. John would 
never lead a forlorn hope.”’ 

‘¢Mr. and Mrs. Malcolm Russell,’’ said Ernest, 
with assumed formality, ‘‘ where shall we dine ?”’ 

‘If you will inquire properly,’’ said Hebe, 
“*T will tell you.”’ 

“Well, then, Hebe, where would you prefer 
to eat dinner ?”’ 

‘¢ Wherever you wish.’’ 

‘““What! Have you no choice?” 

“‘Yes; your choice.” 

‘Why not yours, my youngest sister ?”” 

“¢The ‘best man’ should know best.”’ 

‘And most,’ said Malcolm. ‘‘Go ahead, Er- 
nest ; whatever pleases you will delight Hebe.”’ 

‘©Oh! which do vou enjoy most, an orchestra 
chair or one in a private box ?”’ 

‘The orchestra, by all means.”’ 

‘‘ Thank you,” said Malcolm, seeing his brother 
hesitate. 

‘But a box is more sociable. Several boxes 
would make the thing very jolly. We could visit 
ahout and enjoy ourselves without regard to the 
play.” 

Hebe glanced from Ernest, with his charming 
persistency, to Malcolm, who met her sparkling 
eves and held his peace. The peculiar intona- 
tion of his “thank you’ lingered on her ears. 

“Must I decide?’ She laughed, merrily. 
“You see Iam practical. T have seen so few 
plays that I really go to the theatre to look at the 


Ernest has no 


performance. 
night.”’ 

‘* You shall, if they can be had,”’ said Ernest, 
as he turned away to write his telegrams. 

‘* Will he be offended ?”’ 

‘‘Why should he? He gave you a choice, 
and then tried to persuade you to take his.” 

‘‘He is so winning that it took my whole 
stock of firmness to resist him.”’ 

‘You quite astonished me. What made you 
hold out ?”’ ; 

‘*Your little ‘thank you.’ So far as I am 
concerned I would rather gratify Ernest than 
please myself; but I read your wishes in your 
manner.”’ 

‘‘Thank you again. I have a rooted aversion 
to box parties and their possibilities.” 

‘Tm sure I don’t understand you.” 

“‘T know it. Some people cannot fully enjoy 
the possession of a treasure unless the world sees 
it and envies them. Others find the purest de- 
light in being alone with the object of their affec- 
tions.”’ 

Hebe blushed and remained silent. Dorothy 
changed her seat so as to exchange remarks with 
Hebe, and the subject of the theatre was forgotten. 
Ernest considered himself most fortunate; he 
succeeded in securing good orchestra seats for 
those who preferred them, and boxes for those 
who enjoyed liberty of space and action, and the 
delight of being on exhibition. At the Grand 
Central Depot the party separated. 

For several weeks Hebe felt like a fairy princess. 
If she wished, Malcolm gratified her desire. They 
went about like two children of abnormal height 
in grown-up attire. Hebe absorbed the beautiful, 
enjoyed the ludicrous and seemed unconscious of 
the disagreeable. 

‘“Wouldn’t it be lovely to travel over the 
world just in this way !’’ she exclaimed one day 
after their visit toa famous museum. She had 
reveled in the old china while Malcolm examined 
photographs. 

“Wouldn’t it, just!’ he echoed with enthu- 
siasm. Then he sat with his keen gaze fixed on 
her face, evidently considering the idea. “I 
would take my kodak and you could make notes 
of humorous incidents and situations. Every- 
thing has been done to death from the ordinary 
point of view.’’ 

“Are you serious?’ Her eyes danced with 
Joy. 

‘Certainly. I’ve been abroad ; if we avoid 
fatigue, there is nothing very formidable in foreign 
travel. Most people try to see too much in 4 
given time.”’ 


Let us have orchestra chairs to- 
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vy? 


“We could stop over 

‘Of course.”’ 

“Oh, dear !’ 

Hebe sat down, quite overcome at the pros- 
pect. 

Russell laughed heartily. 

“Why, I had no idea that you really longed 
to travel, What do you most wish to see on the 
other side ?”’ 

‘‘Egypt, Rome, Greece, Palestine—all that 
was wonderful in ancient history.’’ 

“That is so. You have just graduated. You 
shall see what is visible after all these centuries. 
I remember when I was absorbed in the past. 
Those Greek and Persian warriors were far more 
real and comprehensible than the people around 
me. They wanted the earth and did their best 
to yet it.”’ 

‘But such armies as they used to take about 
with them! How did they feed them?” 

‘‘That’s a leading question. I strongly sus- 
pect that the figures are wrong. Fancy feeding 
five millions of men three times a day fora week ! 
However, we'll take a peep at the Hellespont 
and imagine the bridge of boats. I tell you 
those ancient rulers knew how to rid the world 
of its surplus population. I wonder some 
American Xerxes doesn’t lead an army of modern 
tramps into South America and conquer a king- 
dom for himself. Think of the expense of main- 
taining prisons for the sole purpose of keeping 
these criminals from murdering and robbing in- 
offensive people.” 

“TL used to wonder what the police were doing, 
standing idly in the streets, That was when I 
first came to New York.” 

“That was quite as it should be. Hebe, we 
can’t start for Europe until spring. John has 
some financial schemes under way, and he has 
limited my income for the next six months. 
Were you inclined to begin housekeeping this 
month ?”? 

“Thadn’t thought anything about it.”’ 

_“Thave arranged to stay with the family for 
six months ; do you think it will be pleasant for 
you ” 

“Yes, indeed 1”? 

“Teannot see any good reason why the plan 
should not prove sensible. Of course, if you do 
not feel perfectly content you must be frank with 
me, and we'll make a change.”’ 

“Yes, Pll tell you if I don't enjoy myself. 
In fairy tales, the prince and princess are sup- 
posed to live by themselves. ”’ 

“T really believe there ix something in that 
theory, The moment you suspect that our 
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peace is threatened by the fact that we are mem- 
bers of a large household, we’ll find an excuse 
for another wedding trip. Six months will soon 
pass.’? 

‘“‘Six months ago I was contemplating my 
graduating dress. It is so pretty! I never 
dreamed of what would happen before the year 
was over.”’ 

‘*Six months ago I was fully impressed with 
the conviction that I would die a bachelor.”’ 

‘‘That is what I like about the future ; it has 
such lovely surprises for us.”’ 

Russell laughed and tacitly agreed with her. 


Cuapter VIT. 


‘*HeBr, are you house-hunting? I saw such 
a lovely little house yesterday, ‘for sale or to 
rent.’ It is really complete, so perfectly finished 
that very little heavy furniture is necessary. 
After awhile the builders will put in typewriters 
and sewing-machines.”’ 

‘CAnd etchings. Aunt Molly, don’t vou think 
this is very beautiful ?” 

Hebe glanced about her and went on with her 
work, a little combination of leather and silk that 
Mrs. Pembroke had been wondering about. 

Mrs. Pembroke was quite aware that several 
of the rooms on the second floor had been re- 
decorated and furnished for the young couple ; 
and Hebe in her delicate blue tea-gown, sur- 
rounded by her tasteful wedding gifts, formed a 
most exquisite picture of youth, health and hap- 
piness. 

“Do you mean that you are going to stay 
here ?”’ 

“Yes. Aunt Molly, why are you disap- 
pointed ? I have no care, everybody pets me. 
Why should I take a house on my shoulders like 
a turtle ?”’ 

“True, you are very young, and there is time 
enough. Somehow, I had pictured you in a 
small establishment of your own. Everybody 
knows that vour hushand is rich, so this ar- 
rangement will be regarded as a whim.’’ 

Hebe laughed, threw aside her work, clasped 
her hands behind her head, and gazed mischie- 
yously at Mrs. Pembroke. 

“*Maleolm is not whimsical. He says he wants 
me all to himself, and is not anxious to sce me 
counting silver and linen, and pursuing servants 
and having to set right what they put wrong.” 

‘* He understands the trying details of house- 
keeping, of course.”’ 

“Besides, auntie, after a bit we are going to 
really travel.’’ 
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‘Oh ! is that the secret ?”’ 

Hebe nodded, regained her work and smiled 
enchantingly. 

‘Of course, I tell you, but nobody else. We 
are planning our tour. We have maps and guide 
books, and we are going to see what we can cn- 
joy. ” 

‘€ So, ake me you are living in the future ?’’ 

“Oh, no! only counting upon it. 
ent is ae nice and absorbing. 
time to think.”’ 

**T suppose Malcolm does it for both.”’ 

‘Yes; he is such a success that he might as 
well have the monopoly. I didn’t know that he 
played the ’cello until we came home. I like it 
so much, I play his pianoforte accompani- 
ments, and we think our music very sweet and 
soothing. We are very ambitious. We heard a 
beautiful duct at a concert lately, and yesterday 
TI bought the music at Schirmer’s. We never 
dreamed it could be so difficult until we tried 
to read it. However, we are going to perse- 
vere till we conquer the difficulties. Only for 


The pres- 
I don't have 


you, Aunt Molly, this pleasure would not be 
mine. Malcolm says I have been well taught.” 


Hebe hugged her 
before her. 

“My child, they would make my head ache, 
with all those dots and rests and short notes. 
But it is delightful, Hebe, to sce you so happy 
and placid, like a fine gem in a proper setting. 
There is everything, dear, in being appreciated 
and encouraged. Now I must leave you Ae 

“Can't you stay and lunch with us?” 

‘Unfortunately, I have accepted an invitation 
for to-day. Your work is quite a puzzle to me.” 

“Oh, that is a case for instruments. Malcolm 
designed it, and he has gone to buy the chamois 
to finish it. He was quite surprised when T told 
him I could sew.’ 

“You are a new study. IT hope vou will 
continue to astonish him with good gifts and 
ability.” 

“Tt would be a double race, 
is no end to his information ; 
into his room !? 

Hebe drew back a hanging, and her aunt 
looked into an apartinent devoted to cases of 
instruments on stands and bvok-laden tables, 
with here and there a well-used bench. The 
walls were eovered with charts and photographs of 
machinery, bewildering to the untanght observer. 

© Merey ! Why, it looks like a shop 1? 

“That is what he calls it.” 

“And does he really use those tools and 
instruments ?” 


aunt and Jaid the seores 


hecause there 
and just peep 
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“Yes. I don't know their names; but here 
he sits and hammers and whistles by the hour. 
He is so happy and absorbed in his work, what- 
ever it is, that sometimes wonder what he 
wanted with me.’ 

‘© A beautiful contrast, perhaps. My dear, if 
he were a professional man, or in business, you 
would have to part with him for hours together, 
and unless his occupation interested him he 
would not succeed in it. A man, if he is worthy 
of the name, must keep his mind active.” - 

“Then I won’t grow jealous of his mental 
charmers.”’ 

““T wouldn't. 
men.”” 

Mrs. Pembroke went away quite relieved as to 
her nicce’s future arrangements. The projected 
tour rather entertained her. She never crossed 
bridges till she was close to them, and young 
couples are very fond of planning impossible and 
imaginary journeys. Meanwhile Hebe had gone 
into the long parlor, opened the piano and con- 
tinued her practice of the difficult duet. 

She was interrupted by Dorothy, who came in 
from her walk looking white and agitated. She 
stood near Hebe, apparently watching her slev- 
der fingers, but there was an atmosphere of re- 
pressed excitement about the young woman, 
and Hebe stopped playing and glanced up in her 
face, 

‘‘Tave you seen a ghost, Dorothy ?”’ 

‘*No, a very real person. Oh, Hebe, Tam so 
Garned that I don’t know what to do! Where 
are the others ?”’ 

‘Why, everybody went out.”’ 

“Oh, what a relief!” 

Dorothy threw aside her cape and hat, sank 
into a rocker and cried silently and_ bitterly. 
Hebe held her hands and kissed her and tried 
soothing speeches, but in vain. 

‘Tt is all so mysterious,’’ said Dorothy, con- 
trolling her voice. ‘‘ Hebe, you must not men 
tion this to anybody. If I don’t come to lunch, 
say [have a headache. It is true; my brain is 
on fire 1” 


They are safeguards to many 


“But, Dorothy, can’t some one help you. 
Maleolm 
“Oh, don’t! It would never do for my 


brothers to hear anything. Something dreadful 
might result! If I told Anne or Addie, they 
would confide in John or Ernest. Oh, Hebe, 
everything depends upon my keeping my own 
secret. Ihave done it for weeks, and now, like 
a fool, I have broken down before you.” 

© You can trust me.”’ 

‘“T know it, but, oh, Hebe, that doesn’t really 
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help my pain! Listen and tell me what you 
think of it all. His name is Sherwood—Willis 
O. Sherwood. He was at the same hotel with us 
allsummer. This year I went with friends, and 
so it happens, perhaps very fortunately, that my 
own people never heard of him. Hebe, he went 
as far as possible in his attentions, but did not 
propose. It was not a flirtation, we were both 
serious from the first. I invited him to call upon 
me here, but the weeks have passed, oh, how 
slowly ! and he has never come or written. I 
couldn’t mention him, you see, without explain- 
ing the situation. Certainly, it is very strange ! 
He was formally introduced by a mutual friend. 
How can I go to my brothers with such a story? 
Iam in love with a man who seems to have no 
desire to meet me again after devoting himself to 
me for months.”’ 

‘*Did he see you just now?” 

“No, or if he did, he affected not observing 
me.”’ 

‘*There must be some reason for his curious 
behavior. Have you taken your friends into 
your confidence ?”’ 

Dorothy flushed and grew embarrassed. 

‘‘ Hebe, that is another thing that surprises 
me. No one alludes to him, and I never meet 
him at the houses where I visit, although he was 
intimate with the whole party of us. It looks as 
if people purposely avoided mentioning him in 
my presence.”’ 

‘¢ He couldn’t have done anything disgraceful, 
I suppose.”’ 

Dorothy ‘shook her head. 

‘*Oh, no. I often read his name among lists 
of prominent people. I wonder how I have 
missed seeing him until to-day.”’ 

‘« Perhaps he will call after a day or two.’’ 

Dorothy’s eyes brightened ; she grew excited. 

‘Why do you think that, Hebe?’ 

Hebe smiled at her. 

“‘Tdon’tknow, ’msure. Suppose he thought 
that you were not in earnest i 

‘“‘ He knew that I was, and if looks mean any- 
thing, his were sincere. People can talk insin- 
cerely, but when it comes to actions and glances, 
they fail utterly.”’ 

She rose and walked up and down the long 
room, evidently living over her summer expe- 
rience. Hebe watched her, sympathetic, but 
wholly unequal to the occasion. 

“We parted as if there was a mutual under- 
standing, and yet I have not the courage to write 
and ask him what has come between us. Several 
times he seemed to be on the very point of pro- 
posing, and then some mental reservation would 


check the words on his lips. But his manner 
was not to be misinterpreted. If only I did not 
care for him! You can imagine how suffer. 
Suppose Malcolm had won your love and made 
you believe that he idolized you, and then had 
left you, trusting in his faith, letting months pass 
and offering no explanation of his conduct !” 

‘Malcolm is not capable of such conduct. He 
is too honorable.”’ 

‘*You think Mr. Sherwood dishonorable "” 

“Don’t you?” 

‘“T don’t want to think so. I prefer clinging 
to the hope that he has some sufficient reason 
for his silence.”’ 

‘‘Then if you have all this confidence in his 
honesty of purpose, why not take courage and 
believe that he will eventually explain the matter 
to your satisfaction ?”’ 

Dorothy embraced Hebe and clung to her. 

‘‘That is the nicest thing you have said. I 
should have more faith in the man I love. 
I'll do my best to cheer up. Remember, this 
is a profound secret.’’ 

‘But, Dorothy, is it kind to ask me to keep a 
secret from your brother? Why not take him 
into the partnership? He wouldn’t do anything 
to hurt your feelings ; on the contrary, he miglhit 
give you good advice.”’ 

‘Let me think about it. I can hardly realize 
that I have confided in you.” 

‘* But those people that you spent the summer 
with must know something of vour position.” 

“They ‘uw *spect—they heard nothing from 
me.”’ 

Dorothy abruptly left the room. 


Cuapter VIII. 


WirHix a week Hebe went to a reception 
with Malcolm. ‘Among the strangers presented 
to them was a Mr. Sherwood, and Hebe in- 
stantly concluded that he was Dorothy's mys- 
terious lover. He was an attractive-looking man, 
and seemed to be on friendly terms with the 
people about him. The invitation had come 
from friends of Mrs. Pembroke, and Hebe sati- 
fied herself that Malcolm knew nothing about Mr. 
Sherwood. 

In the course of the evening he found many 
opportunities to engage Hebe in conversation, 
and finally reached his object. Hebe had been 
perfectly guarded in her answers to his common- 
place remarks, realizing that Dorothy’s secret was 
in her care. 

““You will excuse me, Mrs. Russell, but your 
name attracted me. Do youreside in this city?’ 
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“Yes.” 

‘‘T was under the impression that you were on 
a visit here.”’ 

Hebe’s merry laugh dispelled the reserve that 
made Sherwood interesting to her. 

“Ts that at my expense?’ he asked gayly. 

“You must judge for yourself ; my husband 
was born in the house we live in. But, perhaps, 
you were told that I did not belong here. I come 
from another part of the State.’”’ 

“T go about a great deal; Iam sure that I 
never met you until to-night. In some respects 
the world is very small.’’ 

““My world is, most decidedly.”’ 

“A woman’s world is rather circumscribed. I 
hope there is room for me within the limits of 
your little planet.”’ 

‘Why, are you in need of friends ?”’ 

‘Yes, of such a friend as you may prove to 
me.” 

Hebe’s gaze was beautiful, it was so full of 
wonder. Sherwood continued earnestly : 

‘You are young, light-hearted, good, sym- 
pathetic. You influence those about you. Some 
day I will tell you my story. This is no time or 
place to bring up one’s misfortune.”’ 

‘“‘With whom do you expect me to use my in- 
fluence?’ Hebe asked thoughtfully. 

“You will understand when you have heard 
what I have to acknowledge. How can I have a 
confidential talk with you?’ 

‘First give me time to consider. We are at 
home Wednesdays. You can’ .yy. find an op- 
portunity to confide in me ine room is large ; 
no one would take any interest in our conversa- 
tion. I hope, however, that you will not ask me 
to keep any secrets.” 

“On the contrary, it is in order to explain 
what I have been reticent in regard to, that Iam 
Wishing your assistance.’ Hebe’s downcast eyes 
and silence were inscrutable. ‘‘When you un- 
derstand. the circumstances and the urgency of 
the case you will excuse my conduct to-night. I 
hope to win your sympathy and active help in 
the affair,” 

“Why, of course, I will do anything in my 
power to serve you !”’ 

“You are very good. Encouragement from 
you, Mrs. Russell, is more to me than you can 
Possibly appreciate. ”’ 

Sherwood’s manner perceptibly brightened, 
and his comments entertained Hebe. She felt 
the power of the charm that had enthralled 
Dorothy, and her inclination to be of some use 
to these lovers grew accordingly. The subject 
possessed her thoughts to the extent of making 
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her preoccupied, and she longed for the Wednes- 
day that would at least throw some light on 
Sherwood’s unaccountable actions. She told 
Dorothy of the meeting and conversation, and 
they debated as to the propricty of Dorothy ap- 
pearing on that particular occasion. 

“You see, dear, he wants to explain to you 
what he hadn’t the courage to tell me. That is 
obvious. If Iam in the room we shall all feel 
embarrassed, and it may result in nothing im- 
portant taking place. Besides, he sought this in- 
terview with you, Hebe. He could have called 
upon me months ago, had he cared to. I'll ac- 
cept an invitation to lunch next Wednesday, and 
remain away all day. It is easy enough to 
manage. The visit will be to you, and no one 
will be curious about it.’’ 

“On the contrary, everybody will be curious 
about it. However, if it will end this secrecy 
for you, it will be worth having.”’ 

“T don’t understand you, Hebe. Why 
shouldn’t Mr. Sherwood or Mr. Anybody call 
upon you if you cared to have him come? All 
these men of means and leisure are only too wel- 
come at receptions. The trouble is that they find 
our ‘at homes’ very dull, and prefer clubs, 
where they can really amuse themselves. Our 
trifling small talk and weak drinks must he 
simply intolerable. I speak for myself; every 
winter I make up my mind to give up the waste 
of time that might be better spent. However, I 
am not ambitious enough to study a profession, 
and time has to be killed, or it kills us with 
ennui. Ihave been going everywhere this fall 
with the hope of seeing Mr. Sherwood, a kind of 
love-chase that is wearing me out with its disap- 
pointment.’’ 

Hebe gave her a svmpathetic kiss. 

‘Don’t fret, dear. No doubt, some good is in 
store for you. I wish you wouldn’t look de- 
pressed.”’ 

Dorothy startled and flushed. 

“Do I? I wasn’t aware of it. No one has 
noticed it but you. Perhaps it is only because 
you know that I am so.”’ 

‘But I don’t know you well enough to recog- 
nize a change in your manner and appearance. 
Ernest remarked it this morning after you left 
the table, and appealed to the family. Maleolm 
admitted that he had been too much absorbed in 
some new theory of color in photography to take 
special notice of anybody,’’ 

‘You are very kind to warn me, for Ernest is 
no joke when roused. With all his gayety and 
indifference, he is very persistent.’’ , 
“The truth is, Dorothy, your brothers and 
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sisters are too much engrossed by their own con- 
cerns to pay attention to your looks unless the 
matter is brought before them.’’ 

“You are a close observer.’’ 

“Naturally; and my own affairs are very 
simple, and not at all absorbing. ’’ 

‘* And go you really interest yourself in mine?” 

‘Yes, to help you to happiness. I like every- 
body to be contented and smiling ; it produces a 
sweet atmosphere.’’ 

“You are so childish, Hebe.” 

‘*That’s what Malcolm says.”’ 

‘Malcolm was very sensible when he married 
you.” 

Hebe laughed joyously and ran off to her 
music. 

On the following Wednesday several incidents 
aided her little plan for Dorothy’s comfort. An 
old lady from a distant city monopolized Anne, 
and the two withdrew to the dining-room for 
their confidential chat and refreshments. Addie 
had a friend spending the day with her, and 
their calls fully occupied their moments. It was 
late in the afternoon when Sherwood’s tall figure 
appeared between the hangings, and presently 
he was seated in a corner, near Hebe, at liberty 
to win her sympathy. 

‘You see how remote we are, although there 
are several persons in the room with us. I like 
these spacious parlors, if they are very.old-fash- 
ioned.”’ 

“T do, too.”’ 

Sherwood’s comprehensive glance seemed sat- 
isfactory. 

“‘T find it almost impossible to speak freely 
to you, Mrs. Russell, and yet I have no other re- 
source. Last summer I met your sister-in-law 
at a country place. I do not see her here; per- 
haps she is absent by design. We fell in love 
with each other ; my heart was involved before 
I realized the extent of my interest in her. I am 
not a youth ; this is not a fancy. It is a passion. 
For weeks I have tried to find the way to explain 
my position to her. Although I loved her— 
although I felt that her heart was mine, there 
was a barrier that held me silent! How to re- 
move it is my problem. Then, again, I cannot 
understand how she would regard my proposi- 
tion, hampered as Tam. I see that you cannot 
surmise—that I only perplex you. Mrs. Russell, 
if a man makes a terrible mistake in early youth, 
do you think his whole life should be spent in 
misery ? Must he forfeit happiness forever? 
Here is the truth: I have a wife.’’ Hebe stared 
at Sherwood, too amazed to speak. ‘* You are 
horrified. I thought so. That is why I never 


could confess my unfortunate story to Miss Rus- 
sell. I could not meet the expression of her 
eves. I dare not suffer her scorn. Listen! There 
is a way out of all this trouble. If you could 
win Miss Russell’s sympathy for me—if she will 
wait A 

‘Wait!’ Hebe repeated, with some asperity. 
‘What do you mean? How could you so de- 
ceive her?’ 

“Oh, don’t overwhelm me with your re- 
proaches. I want you to set my hopes hefore 
her. I have taken the proper measures to pro- 
cure a divorce. Do not judge until you hear all. 
This divorce secured, there is no further obstacle 
to my marriage with Miss Ruseell.”’ 

Hebe’s gaze was so peculiar that Sherwood 
grew embarrassed. He continued slowly : 

‘*You must make her fully understand that 
my position was not a secret. My intimate 
friends are aware that I made a hasty, imprudent 
marriage in early youth. After several wretched 
years my wife and I separated. She lives with 
her parents. I can pay her enough to gain her 
consent to a legal divorce. It can be obtained in 
a neighboring State without much publicity. If 
Miss Russell will accept me, knowing all the cir- 
cumstances, I believe that we can be happy.” 

“Do you?” 

“Yes; why not?’ 

Hebe examined her wedding ring with its 
guard, a hoop of rubies. She spoke earnestly : 

‘““T didn’t know that commonplace people 
could get divorces and marry again. In history, 
you know, only great men could put away one 
wife and marry another. I am sure Dorothy 
would not marry you under such circumstances. 
In the first place, you have deceived her ; and 
you say you will bribe your wife to let you get a 
divorce. Two wrongs never make one right.” 

‘“Women like you jump to a conclusion.” 

“Still, if I should creep I would reach the 
same opinion. I am sorry you told me this 
thing. Why did you do it?’ 

‘‘ Because I felt that you would pity me and 
help me with your influence.’ 

‘*Pity you, yes.”’ 

‘Don’t decide against me until you have had 
time to consider my hopes and Miss Russell's 
future. You will tell her everything without re- 
serve ?”’ 

‘“‘T must, since you have confided in me. | 
will not advise her to marry vou.”’ 

“No? Miss Russell will be the best judge of 
what will tend to our mutual happiness. She is 
not achild just out of school. She is a woman 
and lives in the world. We Americans are 
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sovereigns, you know. Our individual rights are 
sacred.”’ 

“So is abstract right.’’ 

‘* Mrs. Russell, as your world enlarges you will 
conclude that I am not alone in my desire to for- 
get the past, with its mistakes and consequent 
suffering. Thousands of very estimable people 
find themselves in the same dilemma, and the 
law has provided the safe remedy. I didn’t seek 
you expecting a lecture on metaphysics. I 
craved sympathy, help, generosity.’’ 

“You thought my feelings stronger than my 
reason.”’ 

‘“They should be in one so young and ignor- 
ant of the world.”’ 

“But I have been thinking of Dorothy’s hap- 
piness.’” 

‘*So have I.”’ 

“But my father brought me up to believe that 
happiness depends upon right doing. Iam very 
sure that you are quite wrong.’’ 

‘““In what way ?”’ 

“In your plan for winning happiness.’’ 

‘What is your standard of right ?”’ 

“‘What I can pray for.” 

‘‘Oh, you pray ?”’ 

‘Yes, don’t you ?”” 

‘7 did when I was a boy.’’ Sherwood tugged 
nervously at his heavy mustache. ‘‘I have sur- 
vived the effects of fairy tales.’’ 

‘That isa pity ; even fairy tales have a moral. 
I am devoted to them.”’ 

‘‘T might better have thrown myself on Miss 
Russell’s mercy, for she loves me.’’ 

Hebe met his glance, which was full of sup- 
pressed triumph. 

‘¢ Perhaps it would be best to forget that vou 
took me into your confidence. I certainly cannot 
tell Dorothy to do what I would not do myself.” 

“How do you know? You have not been 
tried.”’ 

‘*Nor tempted ; that is true.” 

Sherwood flushed and spoke angrily : 

“©Since the matter is still a secret between us, 
T shall rely upon you not to betray me. T will 
find some other advocate with Miss Russell.’’ 

“Tf her judgment is sound, she will conclude 
that you are not convinced in your own mind. 
If you are right, why not plead for yourself?” 

“To will.” 

“Tt would be much more creditable than this 
idea of involving me in the matter.”’ 

‘You are frank. I shall know where to seek 
an cnemy. — However, if vou will be a noble foe 
and respect my confidence, I shall not com- 
plain.” 
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Hebe was silent for some minutes. 

‘*T am very anxious to keep your secret.”’ 

‘* And I suppose we are friendly enemies in 
public ?”” 

Sherwood rose. 

“Yes, I should treat you precisely as if I were 
ignorant of your private affairs. You were ins- 
taken in me in one respect, but I hope I am 
honorable.”’ 

Hebe bowed distantly. 

- As Sherwood left the room, Ernest passed him 
coming in. 

“How are you? Ina hurry?” 

The two men had a short conference, and Hebe 
joined Addie and her friend. Ernest soon made 
one of the merry group, and Hebe for the mo- 
ment forgot Sherwood. 


Cuaprer IX. 


Tue family had assembled at the dinner-table 
when Dorothy reached home. Hebe met her 
glance as she seated herself, and knew intu- 
tively that she had come to an understanding 
with Sherwood. Dorothy’s eyes were brilliant. 
her lips were smiling, there was an air of suy- 
pressed power and satisfaction in her manner 
that could not be concealed. 

“You look very well to-night,’? Ernest said. 
approvingly. ‘‘ What have you been doing 
with vourself ?”’ 

Dorothy flushed and nodded at him. 

‘*T feel like myself,’’ she said gayly. 


“T got seats for ‘The Ironmaster.’ Would 
you care to go to-night ?” 

Dorothy hesitated. ‘‘ How many?” 

“Two.” 

“Tf T can have both, ves, indeed. I expect 4 


friend this evening, and we can enjoy the play 
toyether.”’ 

‘*T got them especially for you,’’ said Erneet. 
“T’ll leave them on your table, and I hope you'll 
have a good time. Don’t ery too much.” 

“Pm not ina tearful mood,’’ said Dorothy, 
and a critical discussion of the Kendals lasted 
through the dinner. 

Hebe was conscious that Dorothy was anxious 
to avoid an interview with her, and she made ne 
effort to obtain one. 

About eight o’clock Dorothy appeared in the 
parlor, perfectly dressed and looking very beauti- 
ful. The others wandered off, leaving her in 
possession, and there was no farther allusion to 
the subjects mentioned during the dinner. 

Later in the evening, Malcolm noticed that 
Anne was alone in the great room, and he opened 
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the piano, brought out his ’cello and sought 
Hebe. Anne was near a brilliant lamp enjoying 
an intricate stitch, and she spoke without looking 
up: 

Benet was just asking for you, and I really 
thought you had gone out. Addie and Will are 
off to a concert. Who took Dorothy to the 
theatre ?”’ 

‘Her best man, I suppose,’’ said Malcolm, in- 
differently, as he produced a sweet note and 
turned to the piano. Hebe’s cheeks were burn- 
ing, the notes were blurred, the keys slipped 
away from her trembling fingers. She shut her 
eves. ‘It is difficult,’’ said Malcolm, encourag- 
ingly. ‘Take it slowly and don’t get excited.” 

“You had better give similar advice to Er- 
nest,’ said Anne; ‘‘he is quite upset.’? She 
slowly drew her needle back and forth. ‘‘ He 
has been cross-questioning me about some one 
who was here this afternoon. It seems Dorothy 
is with him now. I never heard of the man.”’ 

“Well, what of it? Dorothy isn’t a baby.” 

“Baby or not, Ernest is simply furious. 
Here he comes.’? 

“So you’re home!’ cried Ernest, glancing 
excitedly at Hebe, and leaning on the piano. 
“Where did you meet Sherwood ?”” 

‘At a reception, last week.”’ 

“Well, did you introduce him to Dorothy ?”’ 

“ce No.’ 

“Oh, come, Erny, what is it all about?” 

“I don’t think you know anything about 
him, Maleolm.”? 

“You're right there. 
once.” 

‘Dorothy has no business to be seen out with 
him. T’ve known the fellow for years. He's 
received by nice people, and belongs to clubs, 
but in my opinion he’s a mighty undesirable ac- 
quaintance.”? 

“What is he?” 

‘‘He is supposed to be a man of means. He 
may have a small income, but I think he plays— 
in fact, I know he does.” 

‘Then his income fluctuates?” 

“Well, rather.”’ 

“Erny, the least said the better. 
no fool.”? 

‘Now, Malcolm, there’s more in this than 
you think. Dorothy is attracted. I watched her 
all through two acts of the play. That girl was 
absorbed in Sherwood ; he was talking in low 
tones, and she never looked toward the stage. I 
wonder how long she has known him.” 

“T never heard of him until to-night,” said 
Anne, decisively. 
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‘*Dorothy wasn’t here when I came in this 
afternoon.’’ 

‘*No; she was out all day,”’ said Anne. 

“*She knew he was coming this evening, how- 
ever, for she was ready to go out with him.” 

“*T know it.”” 

“Erny, youcan do more with Dorothy than 
any of us. Get her alone and reason with her.” 

“Twill. Of course, Hebe, this is all between 
brothers and sisters.” 

‘*T understand,”’ said Hebe, flushing under 
Malcolm’s steady gaze. 

Ernest continued : 

“TIL find out Sherwood’s whole history be- 
fore I speak to Dorothy. I know the power of 
We'll be wise.”’ 

“Yes, think twice,’’ said Malcolm. ‘‘ By the 
way, what are Addie’s prospects for a nice wed- 
ding? Has John been confidential at all?’ 

‘“*No. On the contrary, he won’t discuss the 
subject. He persists that Morris hasn’t enough 
salary to marry upon, and ignores Addie’s in- 
come and her right to spend it upon herself. 
John acts as if he owned everything, and we were 
dependent upon his generosity. You see we 
have lived together now ever since father died ; he 
has had full control, and the sense of equality ix 
dulled. He cannot realize that we are men and 
women and feel as big and as sensible as he 
does.” : 

‘Well, he'll have to take a new view of his 
brothers and sisters,’’ said Anne, with delibera- 
tion. ‘‘ Addie is collecting her trousseau, and if 
John is not willing to give her away with a bless- 
ing, why Ernest will have the pleasure. Addie 
told me to let you know what she and Morris are 
contemplating. She intends to speak to John 
the first time he looks approachable. She isn’t 
in the least afraid of him; but we don’t want a 
family quarrel.’’ 

‘“There’s nothing to fight over,’? said Mal- 
colm, ‘The money was made to give us some 
comfort in the world. I tell vou, we wouldn't 
enjoy going out to earn it at this late date.”’ 

“Well, John thinks that it was made to nurse 
and invest and increase the principal. He is 
growing so economical that I often laugh at 
him.” 

“Setting us an example,”’ said Anne. 

Hebe began to laugh at Malcolm’s grimace. 

‘Let us form a conspiracy,’ she said.“ T[e 
must marry.”’ 

‘That is our pet antidote ; but we can’t make 
him take it,’’ said Anne. 

“ He is fast becoming a specimen of the miser- 
crank,’? said Malcolm. ‘Something will have 
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to be done to reform him. John is a good fel- 
low.” 


“T think he is,’? said Hebe, impulsively ; 
“but don’t you believe that——’’ 
“Well—go on!’ cried Ernest. ‘‘ You can 


trust us.’’ 

Hebe was blushing beautifully and gazing at 
Malcolm, who smiled at her confusion. 

‘‘He has some weight on his mind, I am 
sure,”’ 

Malcolm started and glanced at Ernest. 

‘*Could he have lost money ?”’ 

‘“No. I see the books from time to time. 
He is doing well financially. That is one reason 
why I wonder at his determination to postpone 
Addie’s wedding. You know he limited your 
expenses, too.”’ 

‘“There’s some motive for his over-cautiousness 
about our money affairs,’ said Anne. ‘‘I was 
joking with him one morning lately about matri- 
mony in general. ‘I was saying that I spent less 
than any member of the family, and that after 
awhile, when you were all married and settled, 
I could take all my money and do as I pleased 
with it. He looked very much worried, and 
said that women only squandered their means 
when left to their own judgment. Then he ex- 
plained that he could not draw large amounts 
without selling stocks at a loss. So I told him 
that I wasn’t thinking of endowing a college or 
founding a society, but that I might, under cer- 
tain circumstances, get married to a man of very 
slender means. In that case I should need and 
expect every dollar that honestly belongs to 
me.”” 

“(Great Scott! Anne, are you going to get 
married?’ 

Ernest turned suddenly to stare at her. 

She slowly continued her work without meet- 
ing his glance ; her cheeks reddened. 

. “JT said ‘under certain circumstances.’ So 
don’t think of it until Ican explain everything.’’ 

Malcolm bent to kiss her tenderly. 

‘“So you have a private romance, Anne. I 
never suspected it.”’ 

“Yes; it keeps me happy and contented in 
my own quiet way.”’ 

‘¢Gracious !’’ cried Ernest. ‘‘John and I 
will be left, a pair of forlorn bachelors, to the 
merey of seryants.”’ 

‘That will be your own fault,’’ said Malcolm. 

“You can marry a bright girl,’’ said Anne, 
looking at Hebe, ‘Cand set up your own tiny 
household gods. I wish John had a home of 
his own. After awhile he will look too decidedly 
middle-aged to attract a young woman.”’ 
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‘‘That is so, Anne,’’ Ernest agreed, going to 
the mirror. ‘‘ What do you think of my pros- 
pects ?”’ 

“©Oh, you'll never appear either old or settled.” 

“Thank you.” 

He left the room, and Hebe found Becthoven's 
‘« Adelaide,’’? and drew comfort from its harmo- 
nies. As soon as they were alone Malcolm spoke 
earnestly : . 

‘“‘What is there between Dorothy and Sher- 
wood ?”’ 

She put her hands in his. 

‘*We must wait until Ernest learns all he can 
about Mr. Sherwood. What I know I am bound 
to keep to myself.” 

‘‘Then it is something of importance?” 

‘*Yes. Dorothy also confided in me, and she 
has not spoken to me since dinner. Perhaps to- 
morrow she will tell you the whole affair, or at 
least release me from this, my very disagreeable 
position.’’ 

“See what you suffer because of your sympa- 
thetic nature.”’ 

‘Then you are not annoyed with me, Mal- 
colm ?”” 

‘How could I be? Dorothy is very sensible 
to go to you with her secrets. I hope she will 
continue to doso. By all means win her con- 
fidence, and tell her honestly what you think is 
right. I hope Ernest is mistaken in his opinion 
as to the intimacy between her and this Mr. 
Sherwood. He is generally correct in his con- 
clusions. I see that you are just as uneasy as 
he is. Come, I won’t say another word, and you 
must fall back upon your own motto, ‘Look at 
the bright side.’ ”’ 

“Tf I could discuss the matter with you, for 
instance, no doubt I should.” 

‘Oh, well, child, so long as it is not your 
secret, why should it come between us? For- 
get it.” 

She laughed merrily. 

‘* Isn’t Anne sweet, the way she enjoys her 
own secret ?”’ 

‘Why, yes. This is becoming a house of se- 
crets! I wonder if you are right about John? 
The next thing, you will be looking unutterable 
things at me, because he will have burdened you 
with his great problem. In spite of Ernest’s sat- 
isfaction, I’m afraid that John has been making 
careless investments.’? 

“If it should be necessary, could you ear 
money ?”’ 

Malcolm laughed at her perplexed face. 

‘‘ That would be a jolly climax. I don’t know. 
Could you ?”’ 
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“*T should be able to do something useful. I 
don’t believe we could give concerts.” 

‘*Oh, people might come out of kindness.”’ 

‘* Really ! and buy tickets ?”’ 

‘*Y wouldn’t vouch for that. Father used to 

tell a story about a concert that was given to 
henefit a very estimable widow and her children. 
Her husband was a prominent professional man, 
and he died under very distressing circum- 
stances, leaving a large family. This concert 
was arranged by certain society people who were 
fine musicians, and prided themselves on their 
ability as amateurs. It required a great deal of 
tact and persuasion to gain the widow’s consent 
to their proposition. She was proud, had lived 
presumably in affluence, and she was concerned 
for herchildren. They might, when older, blame 
her for making them objects of charity. How- 
ever, the prospect of a few thousands of dollars 
in cash was very tempting. She was urged by 
her advisers in business matters to put aside sen- 
timental scruples and look at the practical results 
of the scheme. Finally, she concluded to allow 
her name to be put upon the tickets. Father 
hought a quantity of them, paid for them, and 
sent us to listen to the good singing. So far as 
the music went, the concert was a perfect success. 
I recall the pretty society pets in their lovely 
gowns. They sang exquisitely little ballads, 
operatic airs and duets. The hall was thronged 
with smiling people in full dress ; the whole at- 
mosphere was redolent of delight and satisfac- 
tion.’? Malcolm indulged in a reverie. ‘Child 
as I was, I can recall the fragrance of flowers, the 
colors of gowns, and the beautiful women that 
chatted in groups about me. Hebe, you would 
never imagine the grand climax of this magnifi- 
cent affair.”’ 

Hebe watched Malcolin’s face in rapt attention. 
She shook her head, her eves filled. 

‘Do you mean that the widow did not get as 
much as she expected: a 

‘“¢She never got one cent.”’ 

“Oh, Malcolm !” 

“By the neglect to collect before the concert, 
the money for the tickets was never forthcoming. 
The leaders in the matter shared the expenses, 
and the whole thing was a nine days’ wonder. 
Father always insisted that these amateur philan- 
thropists should have made up a purse between 
them for the widow. They thought that they had 
done all that should be expected of them when 
they condescended to appear in public for charity’s 
sake: Tdon’t believe, Hebe, that we need call 
upon our friends for financial aid, in case John 
ruins us. I shall open a photograph gallery.” 


‘And I can take orders. 
legibly.” 

“Why, of course. 
consideration of how to support ourselves.’’ 
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Ox the following morning, Dorothy called 
Hebe into her room and closed the door. 

‘Sit down, Hebe, I have a great deal to say 
to you. Of course, you have not mentioned 
what Mr. Sherwood confided to you. You must 
be anxious to hear what happened yesterday 
after he left here. He came directly to the house 
where I was calling, and we had an explanation. 
Every circumstance favored us, and in his excite- 
ment he told me all, even to his interview with 
you and your refusal to help us in any way. 
Don’t say a word until I get through. I can 
sympathize with him. His unfortunate position 
only makes my love for him more passionate. 
So far as I am concerned, I would have no secret 
about the matter. He thinks that until he ob- 
tains a divorce it is only politic to keep our en- 
gagement quiet. He says that the fact, if made 
public, would work against his interests.” 

‘*So, then, I am not at liberty to tell Mal- 
colm what I know.” 

“Not yet. Once the divorce is granted the 
whole world may know of our engagement !” 

‘* But, Dorothy, have you thought of the other 
side in this matter ?”’ 

‘No, and I don’t want to. I won't be wor- 
ried with it. I see only Mr. Sherwood’s side.” 

“But do you think he acted honorably last 
summer? Suppose you had been aware of his 
unhappy marriage——”’ 

‘It would have made no difference. I loved 
him. Morally, he is as free asTam. He hasn't 
seen the woman he married for ten years.” 

‘Don’t say morally, Dorothy. The man de- 
ceived vou, whether you forgive him or not.” 

‘*He was not doing it with premeditation.” 

‘Perhaps not. He certainly felt himself to 
blame or he would not have remained away all 
these months.” 

“He was nearly crazy between his love for 
me, his doubts of my forgiveness and the diffi- 
culties of his complication with this woman. 
You are are so cold, Hebe ; so prejudiced !" 

“Tf he doubted your forgiveness he knew 
that he had wronged you. Oh, Dorothy! Iam 
not prejudiced. I can see how this man is 
trying to control your judgment because he has 
won your heart. If you love him [ am sorry 
for you, because he is not worthy of your kind 
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feeling. Come, Dorothy, be true to yourself. 
Have no more to do with this man. Con- 
quer your infatuation for him. Why should 
vou throw yourself away upon a man who is 
legally bound to another woman. Do respect 
yourself ; call up your pride. If he really loved 
you, he would die before he would put you in 
such a false position. He is selfish.’ 

“Qh, Hebe, you would be right enough if 
one’s love were second to one’s wisdom. With 
me, love is first! It is too late for argument. 
Tcan make him happy. He is all the world to 
me. I shall help him by every means in my 
power to rid himself of the odious weight that is 
killing him and separating us.”’ 

“‘He doesn’t look like a man that was dying 
by inches, or even suffering acutely.’’ 

“What do you mean? His heart is breaking !”’ 

“T don’t think so. The passion is all on your 
side, and he has discovered the fact and is mak- 
ing all he can out of it. If I were you, Dorothy, 
I never would see that man again of my own 
accord”? 

“Tf you were in my place, Hebe, you would 
feel as I do, that life without him is not worth 
living. He will be here this evening. I shall 
receive him as an admirer until our engagement 
ean be announced.’’ 

‘Then, suppose you tell your own people the 
whole truth. They will be able to give you 
proper advice in the matter. You are in an un- 
usual situation.” 

‘No, Hebe, I have promised Mr. Sherwood 
not only to keep the secret but also to be most 
guarded in my speech and actions. He will 
hot come here often enough to cause comment.” 

“But it is at least unpleasant for me to have 
a secret from Malcolm.’’ 

“Yes, but we took you into our confidence 
when over-excited and in need of some one to 
speak to freely. We trusted you wholly, so 
keep faith with us. It will not be for long. I 
think the delay is due to want of money.” 

“T judge from what Mr. Sherwood said that 
he expects to pay his wife to help him to get the 
divorce. If you will not confide in your brothers 
and sisters, Dorothy, at least take time to reason 
with yourself,’ 

“Thave had months to do that. I tell you, 
Hebe, I love this man, much as you may despise 
me for doing so. I cannot give up my interest 


in him, my pity for him, my hope of making up 
to him for all these years of utter loneliness. I 
am old enough to judge for myself what is nec- 
essary to my happiness. You are very good to 
feel so much for me, but you are a child so far 
as worldly matters are in question. How do you 
know how you will regard Malcolm ten years 
hence? [had a love affair when I was your age. 
I would have died for the man then. We quar- 
reled and parted. I wouldn’t give six straws for 
him to-day. Oh, no! Love is beyond the im- 
agination of a silly girl.”’ 

‘Perhaps it is, Dorothy. Perhaps if I knew 
more about passion I would not see the practical 
side so clearly. Suppose Mr. Sherwood should 
make a second mistake? You see, he is not 
bound by the ordinary obligations that we are 
taught to respect. When he grows tired of you 
he will have some sound reason for leaving you 
and devoting himself to some other woman.”’ 

“‘Hebe, how dare you? What do you mean? 
I didn’t think that you would insult me !’’ 

Dorothy began to cry. 

“T don’t mean to insult you, Dorothy. I am 
only reasoning aloud for you. If you have a 
high opinion of Mr. Sherwood, why not stop 
where you are, and keep it? Pity him all you 
please, it will be more than he deserves; but’ 
don’t throw away your good heart or yourself 
upon him. We all love you, Dorothy. We 
don’t want you to do in haste what may bring 
you nothing but care and misery.”’ 

‘“Why do you say ‘we’? Hehe, have you 
told ?”’ 

‘*No; but I realize how you are loved in the 
family. We are all so proud of your beauty, so 
fond of your society, so conscious of your fine 
mind and ability. Oh, Dorothy, be patient! 
Better men than Mr. Sherwood will seek you. 
He isn’t worthy of you, dear. Don’t do what 
you cannot undo !’’ 

‘‘Oh ! we understand the matter and ourselves 
thoroughly, Hebe ; we are not babies. You may 
be very sure that we shall do nothing rash or 
illegal. We are too much in earnest to let ob- 
stacles stand in our path. Mr. Sherwood has a 
fine lawyer engaged, and now that we can meet 
at intervals, I am very happy. It was the un- 
certainty as to his intentions and then the separ- 
ation that I could not endure. Let us see how 
gay we can be !”’ 


(To be continued. ) 


THE POSTMISTRESS AT VILLABRANCH. 


By SopHieE EArt. 


Joun Reep had been postmaster at Villabranch 
for fifteen years, and other aspirants for office 
were growing jealous. When a change of ad- 
ministration was about to occur there was a rush 
and tumble of candidates belonging to all polit- 
ical parties and factions, which were many and 
various at Villabranch, and united only on one 
idea, namely : to oust John Reed from his snug 
seat with its six hundred a year, and place them- 
- selves thereon. All very well from this point of 
view, but hard upon Mr. John Reed. 

He had acquired the position when he was a 
good-looking young fellow of three and twenty, 
when Villabranch was composed of one straggling 
street, sun-baked in summer, snowbound in win- 
ter; the post office at that time occupying a front 
corner of the one store. Now Mr. Reed was a 
handsome middle-aged man. Villabranch had 
many streets arched over by shady maples, and 
there was a pretty stone post office with a belve- 
dere overlooking an immense expanse of nothing 
in particular. 

The factions, each and several, had colors of 
their own, badges of course, banners and bands 
of music. They seized every pretext to parade, 
and on this occasion, tooted, and squeaked, 
and drummed ; sometimes when especially fren- 
zied they forgot what it was all about, and gave 
a schoolboy’s whistle or a college yell. Once or 
twice the repertoire of the weakest band, being 
limited, gave out, and the flutist, as they 
inarched, played hymns by ear, introducing ap- 
poggiaturas, shakes and trills extraordinary, and 
varying ‘ Bethany ”’ by some complicated ca- 
dences of hig own improvisation. If his hap- 
hazard selection chanced to be a solemn air in 
triple measure the paraders felt as though they 
had one leg too many. (If you fancy Tam say- 
ing this to fill up my page, Just arise and try to 
march about your room while you whistle or 
hum a slow hymn in three-fourths tempo.) 

Feeling ran high and astonishment was great: 
when the office was assigned to the Widow Dale's 
daughter, who had not gone to the least expense 
for ribbons or bands of music, but had ealmly 
opened her pretty mouth and waited for the 
plum to fallin; which it did. 

The disappointed waxed wroth, and Mr. Reed 
smiled grimly as he thought of the difficulties 
awaiting the girl For the appointment was one 
of those odd blunders which oceasionally occur, 


even in such wise governments as ourown. She 
was young, pretty—extremely pretty—and with- 
out an atom of experience. The office brought 
in a nice salary ; the work, to outsiders, appeared 
light and not unpleasant. She wanted it, and 
she got it. 

Her relations were all delighted. One wealthy, 
merry-souled uncle wanted to wager a thousand 
dollars that the ex-postmaster would marry the 
new official, to get back his place. Nobody 
taking it up, he declared he would wager with 
himself, and give Hilary the money whether he 
lost or won. But to her he merely wrote con- 
gratulating her on her success, and promising 
her a thousand dollars for her marriage dowry, 
should she ever wed. 

Hilary Dale’s courage first quailed when she 
saw the big iron safe, with its complicated letter- 
lock, and felt the weight of responsibility regard- 
ing the money and values inside, Then, oh: 
the tedium of those first days before she began 
to understand a tithe of her irksome duties. 

Mr. Reed, as is customary, remained a few 
days to instruct the new official, and she dreaded 
the moment when his aid must. be withdrawn. 
He could lift the heavy ledgers without any effort 
or wrist-aches ; he could count so quickly ; above 
all, he knew just how to get rid of the awful pee- 
ple who took possession of the wicket and asked 
purposeless questions. 

As soon, however, as she had sufficiently mas- 
tered the intricacies of the business, he felt obliged 
to leave her. He had no right to remain there, 
and it was necessary now for him to find some 
employment for himself. 

Mr. Reed and Miss Dale had never been very 
well acquainted. He had held himself aloof from 
the local society, fecling, perhaps, his own tu- 
mense superiority ; for the postmaster in a coun 
try town is a personage, I promise you. The 
young girl had exchanged a few words with hin 
occasionally when she went for her mother’s let- 
ters, but being herself very frank and friendly. 
she had been frozen by his cold manner, and 
had, in fact, taken a dislike to him. Now, # 
he still appeared reserved and proud, she sup 
posed he was vexed at her for taking away his 
position. In which she was mistaken, for he 
had always admired her, and was now much 
pleased with her swect manners, her diligence 
and attention ; but he was troubled about his 
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own future, and too pre-occupied and anxious to 
give her much place in his thoughts. 

“T shall always be at your service if you get 
into any difficulties,’’ he said, as he announced 
his departure; ‘‘please remember that, Miss 
Hilary.”’ 

“Call me not Hilary,’’ she replied, with a for- 
lon little laugh, ‘‘ call me rather Dolores.’’ 

“There is no occasion whatever to feel low- 
spirited over your remarkable good fortune,” 
he said, 
gravely. 
‘But, if you 
would accept 
a suggestion 
from me I 
should ad- <1) 
vise you to 
have your | 
mother or | 
someone to 
attend you 
here, and 
regularly. 
There areele- 
ments in a 
town of this 
size with which it is not de- 
sirable for a lady of your ap- 
pear—er—age to come in 
contact.’ 

“What you suggest would 
be the greatest possible com- 
fort,” returned Hilary ; ‘‘but 
my mother cannot spare so 
much time, and I must man- 
age aswell as I can. If J fail 
utterly I can always resign.”’ 

Mr. Reed looked distressed ; 
he murmured some incohe- 
rent words of comfort and 
turned away with an un- 
pleasant presage of evil. He 
stopped as he reached the 
door and looked back; he 
felt torn between inclination 
and duty, longing to devote a few more days to 
Miss Dale’s instruction, yet impelled by duty to 
0. He had no right there now, but he felt un- 
comfortable as he walked away. 

John Reed met with the usual discouragements 
in seeking work ; he had been postmaster so long 
that he could think of no occupation but that of 
keeping accounts, and no one happened to need 
an accountant. After many days of mortification 
and defeat he found employment on one of the 
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‘(WE HELD THE BANK NOTE IN ONE HAND WHILE 
IN THE OTHER HE HAD A LIGHTED CIGAR, 
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newspapers, poorly paid and uncertain, but vastly 
better than nothing. Those were dark times for 
Reed. He left his comfortable boarding house, 
took a barely furnished attic room, and, like 
many another misguided man, economized on 
his food. He grew lean and hollow-eyed and 
lost his sleek aspect of prosperity and im- 
portance. 
Meanwhile Hilary Dale was growing used to 
her work, and more confident. It was a trying 
position for one so pretty and 
so timid ; it often occurred to 
her that the young men must 
be ruining themselves in buy- 
ing so many postage stamps, 
and it is not to be denied 
that they stared admiringly 
at the neat little figure and 
sweet, fresh face; but a mod- 
est manner is the best pro- 
tection, and despite John 
Reed’s anxiety she was never 
annoyed. 
. One day about tea time, 
' when she was quite alone in 
- the office, a wild-looking man 
approached and asked for 
_- > some stamps. His hair hung 
like a lion’s mane over his 
keen blue eyes and his long, 
Jean fingers shook as he of- 
fered a twenty-dollar note, 
and asked for change, glan- 
cing keenly about him, dart- 
ing a look here, there, into 
all the corners, as though 
searching for something. He 
held the bank note in one 
hand while in the other he 
had a lighted cigar. The 
thin, blue wreath of smoke 
wafted up, floated through 
the current that was passing 
through the wicket and noti- 
fied Miss Dale. She called 
the man’s attention to the 
placard bearing the words ‘‘No Smoking.’? He 
apologized courteously, and walking to the door 
threw away the offending weed. This action, by 
some natural, if unreliable, process of feminine 
reasoning, reassured the postmistress. She decided 
to open the safe and get him the change. She did 
so, twirling the letter-lock too rapidly for the 
combination to be followed, and closing the door 
carefully after taking what she needed. On her 
return to the wicket she saw the long-haired man 
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standing with his back toward her, apparently 
absorbed in gazing down the street. She felt 
ashamed of her vague suspicion, and under this 
influence she answered a question or two, and 
afterward wished she hadn’t. Not that they 
were of the slightest importance, but she did not 
wish to establish precedents; the post office was 
for the mails and not a bureau of general informa- 
tion, Recalling her thoughtless replies she had 
an uneasy feeling that the man had drawn her 
out on the subjeet of her hours, had discovered 
that she had no assistant, and other little items 
of the sort, which, to be sure, anyone might have 
told him ; but she wished it had been anyone but 
herself. 

That night Hilary determined to sit up late to 
finish an exciting story ; she put on her wrapper, 
arranged her lamp and expected to enjoy a cozy 
hour. She read a chapter or two, but the inter- 
est was gone; something—an uncanny dread— 
oppressed her. She tried to remember if she had 
left any of her duties undone, but could recall 
nothing neglected. An angle of the post office 
was visible from her window. She lowered her 
lamp, parted the curtains and looked out, up and 
down the strect. There was a light in the news- 
paper office which was extinguished as she looked 
at it; everything else was dark and still. Yet 
why did she feel so strangely uneasy ? why did 
she seem to perceive the vile odor of that rank 
cigar the wild-haired man had thrown away ? 
And, oh! had he been careful to fling it far? 
Her heart gave a thump and stood still. Fire! 
suppose the post office should catch fire. The 
quarter’s rents for boxes had just been paid, a 
large number of stamps just been received, and 
—she could not recollect if it were against rules 
or not—but she had placed some bonds and other 
valuable papers of her mother’s in the iron safe. 

A nervous, feverish terror began to possess her. 
She threw on her garments and slipped into the 
street. One o’clock struck as she walked swiftly 
on, clutching her keys, so absorbed in her pre- 
sentiment that she did not hear steps approach- 
ing until she almost ran against John Reed. 

‘Miss Dale! out alone at this hour! What 
is the meaning *? he began, sternly. 

“Oh, Mr. Reed !? she interrupted, breath- 
lessly, ‘‘ Tam so glad to have met you. I really 
don’t know why, but Lam tortured by an idea 
that there is something wrong at the post office.” 

He looked angry, and muttered something 
about feminine whims, hysterical nonsense, ete. ; 
but she was too intent to notice his mood, and 
was hurrying away when he turned and strode 
on beside her. 
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They reached the office. All was dim and 
silent. Such a relief! Hilary sighed with the 
joy of it. Yet stay !—what was that? Just the 
least little nothing at all-of a noise like the 
twirling of a door knob in good order. Ah, 
the safe ! 

Without one thought of their peril Hilary 
swiftly, silently inserted her key and opened the 
door. In the flash of an instant she saw a 
shaggy-haired man holding a shaded glass lamp 
hy the safe, then the lamp was flung toward 
her. It fell with a crash, followed by leaping, 
lapping flames. 

‘*Fire ! fire ! fire !’ shouted John Reed, catch- 
ing at Hilary as, bereft of all sense, she was 
rushing through the flames to reach the electric 
button for the fire alarm, which was at the rear 
of the office, beyond the boxes. 

“But I must go—I must! Take away your 
hand!’ she cried, wrenching her arm free from 
his grasp and flying around to the side window. 

It occurred to Mr. Reed as he ran after her 
that a burglar who would throw a lighted lamp 
at a girl would not hesitate about shooting them 
both at sight; but it was not ‘a moment to 
measure risks. So he sprang on the ledge; 
there was no need to force an entrance, as the 
window stood open. Another instant and he 
had pressed the fire-alarm and begun to save 
the mail matter, tossing the letters into a great 
wicker hamper which usually served as a waste- 
paper basket. 

The burglar was nowhere to be scen. 

Then Hilary lost her head and made an av- 
ful mistake. Instead of helping Mr. Reed to 
save the letters, as was her duty, she stood 
still and worried about her mother’s package 
of papers. They should not, she thought, be 
found in the safe ; she could easily open it and 
extract them before the flames could get so far. 
The safe was in a far corner, now in utter dark- 
ness except when lit up by a leaping flame. 

The smell of smoke was growing unbearable. 

Hilary knew just where to reach for her moth- 
er’s valuables, but she had scarcely touched them 
when a Jean hand passed over her shoulder and 
clutched a thick roll of bank notes. She knew 
who it was. She could feel the tangled hair 
brushing her very cheek. She caught a whiff of 
rank tobacco, and her heart stood so still she 
could not stir or scream. She made not the 
slightest movement to stop the theft. 

Not so John Reed. He sprang furiously upon 
the miscreant. There was a brief struggle. The 
terrified postmistress saw the bank notes torn 
from the burglar’s hands and thrown back into 
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the safe. With a sudden return of her owncom- one of the slips thereof. After which he chuck- 


mon sense she slammed the door and sprang 


aside. There was a flash, a report anda heavy glanced over a time-table. 


fall, but a great roll of smoke puffed out between 
the partition and she could not see what had 


happened. 
Then the fire- 
men arrived 
with fearful 
clatter and 
din, and, with 
the usual in- 
considerate- 
ness of her 
sex, Hilary 
chose this in- 
stant to faint 
away. She 
knew no more 
until she 
found herself 
at her home 
in her bed, 
with her 
mother bend- 
ing anxiously 
over her. 
“Was Mr. 
Reed killed?”’ 
she asked. 
‘No, dear, 
only hurt; 
the ball pass- 
ed through 
his shoulder, 
inflicting a 
painful, but 
not danger- 
ous, wound. 
Heinsisted on 
Temaining at 
the post office 
until the fire 
was put out, 
and his assist- 
ance was in- 
valuable. He 
saved all the 
mail matter,’ 


“Ah!” sighed the girl, gratefully, ‘I shall 
never forget that.’? 


€xaggeration, into the papers, and reached the 
eye of the waggish uncle, who stroked his beard 


“¢prrE! FIRE! FIRE!’ SHOUTED JOHN REED, CATCHING AT HILARY.’? 


led as though well pleased with himself, and 


The next day, Mr. Reed, whose physician had 
ordered a short period of rest, was surprised and 


flattered to 
receive a call 
from Mr. Hi- 
ram Dale, 
editor of the 
New York 
Heavenly Pla- 
nets, who 
made himself 
agreeable, 
even asked to 
see some of 
Reed’s jour- 
nalistic efforts 
and pro- 
nounced them 
“not bad.’’ 

As he rose 
to go, he said: 
“You know 
there’s a civil 
war down in 
Yonder Land. 
Our corres- 
pondent has 
resigned— 
tired of dan- 
ger, perhaps, 
As you seem 
disposed for 
peril, how 
should you 
like to take 
his place at 
a salary of 
?? He 
named a sum 
which caused 
John Reed to 
leap to his 
feet with ex- 
citement. 

“ Like it?” 
he exclaimed, 


‘Let me start at once, this minute, now! What 


shall I need? An umbrella and a big white hat, 
This episode found its way, with much florid I fly !” 


thoughtfully and mused. Then producing his the sort?’ 


check-book he traced some cabalistic figures on 


‘‘Um—m—heart-whole, I see,’’ said the other. 
‘*No girl you left behind you, nor anything of 


‘Certainly not. Not a tie on earth,”’ sighed 
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Reed, thankfully. ‘‘ I am free to leave this in- 
stant, if you like.” 

‘« There is no such —ah—intense hurry, my dear 
fellow ; we will allow youa few days to get well.”’ 

“One moment,’’ said John Reed, detaining 
Mr. Dale as he was about to depart ; ‘‘ would you 
mind telling me why vou offer this Iucrative post 
to me, when there are so many others os 

“Tt does not appear to occur to vou, young 
man, that you saved the official matter intrusted 
to my niece, and probably her life as well; and 
vou seem oblivious to the fact that there is such 
a thing as gratitude.” 

John Reed looked amazed. 
thought of such a thing ; certainly not. 
simply done his duty. 

Mr. Dale then went to sce his favorite nicce. 
After congratulating her on her courage, and dis- 
entangling the various newspaper romances into 
one clear, connected string of facts, he handed 
her the check for one thousand dollars. 

Hilary looked puzzled. 

‘‘Why, uncle,’ she said, ‘‘T thought this was 
to be my dowry. There is no question at all of 
marriage.”’ 

‘No, no; of course not. But, my dear, it 
occurred to me that as Mr. Reed did so much for 
you, and—well, the fact is, I have heard the 
young man is extremely poor ; he was dependent 
on his salary, vou know, which you took from 
him, and out of gratitude for his services to you, 
I have just offered him some work—lucrative 
work—on my paper. But he needs an outfit, 
and I don’t quite like to offer an advance pay- 
ment for fear of hurting his feelings, you under- 
stand? Now, that would come very gracefully 
from you—sort of little return for his kindness, 
eh? Say I have made you a present, and you 
wish to share it with him. Yes; exactly so. 
That is it.”’ 

Hilary wasn’t so sure. After more arguments 
and persuasions she thought perhaps her mother 
—but the old gentleman put his foot down ; said 
that would never, never do, adding more artful 
lures until she fell headlong into his trap, feeling 
a great gladness that she might at last offer some 
compensation for his lost office. 

Her uncle had scarcely left her when she wrote 
a little note to Mr. Reed, inclosing the check. 
She thanked him very warmly for all he had 
done; said that her uncle had given her the 
check, desiring her to share it with him, ete. ; 


He had never 
He had 


> 
begging him to get it cashed and retain half the 
amount. 

“Your doctor’s bills and all this loss of 
time are really my affair,’’ she added; ‘since 
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but for me they never would have been in- 
curred,’” 

John Reed received this note in the evening. 
He was astonished, of course, and excessively 
annoyed. It was awkward—dccidedly awkward ; 
such things always are, and ire is usually the 
first result of any act unconventional. But a 
little reflection showed him that Hilary was 
merely the unconscious tool of that sly old wag 
of an uncle. He pulled his dark mustache and 
pondered awhile; for this little circumstance 
brought a new sct of ideas with it. He had never 
thought of making love to Hilary Dale; never 
thought at all of marrying, for he loved his frec- 
dom. But, after all, what a sweet little creature 
she was ; so innocent and confiding, so staunch 
and true to her duty. Very pretty, too ; charm- 
ing! He had always admired red-brown hair; 
what a pretty knack she had of tucking it up 
over a comb! He wondered how she did it. 
Nice girl, very! Well, then, why not? A man 
must marry some time. Supposing when he re- 
turned from this trip to Yonder Land he found 
her marricd—perish the thought! The thump 
his heart gave at this brought him suddenly toa 
sense of his own regard for her. 

He wrote a few lines, saying he would call at 
the office in the morning, and about nine of the 
clock he sought her, and was fortunate in finding 
her alone and at leisure. 

He went straight to the point. 

‘“‘T have brought you back your check, Miss 
Hilary, with very many thanks for your kind 
offer.”’ 

‘*Then you won’t take it?’ She looked an- 
noved, Oh, Mr. Reed ! but why not?” 

‘Why not? Shall I tell you? Because a man 
never accepts money from a woman unless she is 
his wife ; or, at least, his promised wife.”’ 

Hilary looked blank for a moment, then started 
and flushed, crumpled up the check and thrust 
it in a drawer. - She understood now. All her 
uncle’s scheme lay revealed at last. 

‘* How could he make me do such a thing?” 
she said, wrathfully. 

John tried to calm her indignation, to explain 
that perhaps her uncle was a truly simple-minded 
old gentleman who had had no ulterior motives: 
but she was not to be pacified so easily, and it 
took him such an immense time to bring things 
around to a point propitious for his suit that he 
began to despair of getting her to listen to it. 

“T have so little to offer you, dear Hilary.” 
he said, ‘that it seems like taking a mean ad- 
vantage of your uncle’s blunder to ask you to be 
my wife. All the same I do ask it. Will you?” 
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“Oh! that awful check,’’ groaned Hilary. 

“Let's tear it up!’ suggested Mr. Reed, 
rashly. 

Hilary looked surprised and rather pleased. 
She drew it from the drawer, smoothed it, and 
handed it to John. 

‘You do it,’’ she said. 

But no; John wouldn't. 

“Then, let’s pull it in two, like a wish- 
bone !”’ 

And they did. 
check in two, 


They tore that thousand dollar 


‘Now!’ said Mr. Reed. ‘‘We need not 
quarrel. We have divided the check according 
to your uncle’s desire. I accept half and shall 
keep it forever.’’ 

Hilary laughed, but now that the deed was 
done, she felt frightened ; she wondered what her 
mother would say, what her uncle would do, with 
many guilty smitings of conscience; but she 
need not have fretted, for the dear old gentleman 
was highly amused, and gave her. another check 
for twice the amount on the day of her marriage 
to John Reed. 


THE PORT OF SAN JOSE DE GUATEMALA, 


VAGABOND WANDERINGS IN GUATEMALA, 


By TuHomMas R. DawLey. 


I sat under the walls of the little old Moorish 
church crowning the hill just outside the city, 
and gazed over the housetops far away, at the 
great’ volcanoes looming up clear and distinct 
against the morning sky. The truncated cone of 
Agua, majestic, fascinating, seemed near ; while 
farther to the right rose Fuego’s peak, grand and 
mysterious, sending its slender column of smoke 
straight up to where it diffused in feathery clouds 
against the silvery azure of the heavens. At the 
foot of Agua, twenty-seven miles away, lay the 


old capital of Guatemala, Antigua, once the sec- 
ond city in size and wealth on the American con- 
tinent. 

Scalps—he was my pony, you know—was 
browsing on the hillside nearby. As I wondered 
what the old city was like, I looked from the 
smoking voleano down at Scalps. 
only friend and companion. I tossed a pebble at 
him. It rolled down by his nose, and as he 
lifted his head with a snort, I called : 

‘‘Come, Scalps, let us go and see Antigua.”’ 


He was my 
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Scalps looked at me, switched his tail, and 
went to feeding again. It was no concern of his. 
The grass, dry and stubby as it could be, was his 
only thought. And as Scalps continued to munch 
the dry herbage, I mused: ‘‘The year I gave 
myself to roaming in vagabondage is already 
past. I will go and see Antigua, and then return 
home.’’? The word home set me to thinking. 
Scalps and I had no home. And were we not 
just as well off? Then I thought of that far-off 
land, my native land, and those old times, friends 
and associates ; and here I was, a wanderer, with- 
out friends, in a strange land, my sole companion a 
horse, and my ambitious projects of youth gone 
to the dogs. 

‘Ah, yes,’? I muttered, ‘‘it is time I gave up 
these idle ramblings, returned to my own country 
and settled down to the more serious affairs of 
life.”’ 

With this I stood up and looked over the house- 
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tops again and at the volcanoes beyond. I would 
see that ruined city, then I would go home. | 
called to Scalps again, jingled his bridle ; and he 
not coming to me, I went to him. He raised his 
head as I put my arms around his neck, and then 
I put the iron bit into his mouth and the strap 
over his ears. A moment more and I was swinging 
in the saddle to the lively clatter of his heels. 
Down the hill, up the street, through the heart of 
the city, we were soon on the Guarda Viejo, past 
trotting Indians, idly lounging soldiers, and then 
it was but a canter over the plain to Mixco. 
Mixco, scattered on the mountain side like 
the rocks in a new England pasture, contained 
enough to interest me for the rest of the day. 1 
found lodgings in a little stuccoed stone house, 
just below the plaza ; and there was a stable for 
Scalps and an abundance of fodder. 
Bordering the plaza and just above the house, 
was the old stone church, filled with carvings 
and images of Holy Mary and the Saviour. 
On one altar alone I counted four figures 
of Christ, three crucified and one chained 
to a post. On the principal altar was a 
really beautiful life-sized image of Mary, 
the Mother; and lying in a glass casket 
hound with golden clasps, was a Christ 
with real hair and robes of lace and satin. 
And thus gazing upon these holy things, 
I wandered through the silent aisles of the 
church till I found myself in the sacristy. 
A partially-opened door let in the light 
from a courtyard, and beyond I could see 
the convent, the abode of the priest. There 
was that charm of mystery about the place 
which seemed to hold me there; and I 
stood watching the old gray walls and the 
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quaint structure beyond the patio. Then the 
old priest came out of his room and began walk- 
ing up and down the corridor in a medita- 
tive sort of way, with his hands clasped upon 
his abdomen. He, too, was a personage full 
of mystery to me then, and I peeped at him 
through the crack in the door as though he 
were a king, and I but a humble vassal afraid 
of being seen. I can see him still with his 
shaven poll, his fat sides, long robe and beard- 
less face. And he had a very big nose, upon 
the end of which there was something red and 
rosy, like the bloom of the peach. I gazed 
at him for a long time as he paced the cor- 
ridor, and I wondered what kind of life might 
his be, all alone in that great convent. 

Again I strolled through the church and out 
upon the plaza, where there was a fountain 
of running water, around which were many 
gayly-clad Indian girls, filling their water jars. 
I noticed they did not carry their jars upon 
their heads, as the girls of Coban carried 
theirs, but upon their backs, held in place by 
a twisted white cloth. The jar was differ- 
ent, too, for instead of being a short, squatty 
thing, with a wide mouth, it had a long, nar- 
row neck and real handles, one on each side. 


Their dress was more elaborate than that of any 
of the other Indian women that I had seen, as 
their skirts were cut with a bias, thus giving 
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them some shape, and they wore their hair in a 
top-knot on the top of their heads. 
Then I saw a procession of eld women with 
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wonderful red turbans which would 
surpass a theatre girl’s hat for gran- 
deur and gorgeousness. They carried 
queer little things of some religious 
significance, bedecked with flowers and 
gaudy ribbons. After they had gone, 
an Indian came along carrying a cross 
set on a high staff. The cross was 
dressed up with a clean white shirt and 
red roses in the buttonholes. The In- 
dian bore the cross from house to house, 
where with bent knee and bowed head 
he offered up a prayer—at least it 
seemed like a prayer. For this they 
came and gave him money. I asked 
some one what it all meant, and they 
told me that the procession of women 
belonged to the Cofradia—that is some 
holy organization—and that the man 
was collecting money for the church, 
the saints or the priest—they did not 
seem to know exactly which; but I 
could not help but maliciously think 
that it was for the priest, to keep him 
fat, and that the glow might not fade 
from the end of his nose. 


“MUSIC HATH CHARMS.”’ 


GUATEMALA WOMEN, 


My room that night in my Mixco 
‘‘ posada’’ was extremely plain. The 
four walls were bare, and the tile floor 
contained only a cot, table and chair, 
besides the rush mat, which served as 
a rug. This very simplicity I enjoyed, 
and by the light of a tallow dip I pu- 
zled over the pages of a Spanish book 
which I carried in my saddle-bags. It 
was the story of a priest and his life 
in one of the old monasteries of Spain. 
At a late hour I sat there alone and 
read or mused by turns, and when I 
finally rolled myself in my blanket on 
my cot, my head was full of priests 
and monks and soldiers. 

I rose bright and early with the 
morning sun; I had taken my coffee 
and was waiting for Scalps to finish his 
breakfast, when a troop of caballeros, 
with jingling spurs and noisy saddle 
gear, came dashing into the yard and 
up to the posada. 

‘« Buenos dias !”’ shouted the leader, 
without waiting to see anybody. 
‘* Buenos dias !’’ shouted all the others 
in turn, Then the first threw himself 
off his horse, as he shouted : ‘Bring 
on the eggs and beans, for we are 
hungry !” 


The 
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The merry laugh 
of the hostess an- 
swered them, and as 
the gallant spokes- 
man bounded up the 
steps into the corri- 
dor, fairly running 
into me, he doffed 
his hat and saluted 
with a ‘‘ Buenos dias, 
sefior!’’ and the 
others followed, all 
wishing me a ‘ bue- 
nos dias.’’ And 
when the eggs and 
beans smoked upon 
the board and the 
Mixco girl whispered 
in her soft, sweet 
voice: ‘They are 
ready, gentlemen,’’? one of the gay caballeros 
pointed to an empty chair, and addressing him- 
self to me, said : 

‘Be seated, sefior, and let us eat.’’ 

But I declined the invitation, and having 
saddled Scalps, we crossed the plaza and began 
our climb up the rugged height. At the top of 
the mountain, I looked back and saw what was 
once called the Hermit’s Valley, and now there 
was the city, and beyond were mountains again. 
It was a glorious sight, looking thus down upon 
4 city and mountains and valleys and lakes. 
We came on to a broad table-land, where fields 
of wheat reminded me that we were ina cold 


APPROACH TO ANTIGUA. 


climate. Some little distance from the main road, 
up an avenue lined with eucalyptus trees, was a 
white house built by an American from Cali- 
fornia. He had brought some thirty thousand 
dollars with him, and had started in to show the 
Indians how to raise wheat. The Indians were 
still raising wheat as they had always done ; the 
American had spent his thirty thousand dollars, 
and was now showing the natives of Antigua how 
to talk English. At the farther end of this plain 
is where the battle of Santa Lucia was fought, 
and where Barrios won his victory over the gov- 
ernment troops before marching into the capital. 

Scalps and I somehow managed to miss the 
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main road up here, and we took to wandering 
among the hills bordering the table-land. We 
passed a number of dreamy little Indian villages, 
hidden from the gaze of travelers, who, unlike 
ourselves, do not go exploring winding paths 
among thehills. We met with but one difficulty, 
and that was getting down the mountain which 
terminated the highlands. But Scalps could 
climb either down or up. He was equal to a 
goat for climbing. Part of the time his fore feet 
went so low, and his hind quarters so high as to 
leave me in a position with my back nearly paral- 
lel with his back ; and when his head had dropped 
out of sight altogether, and there appeared in front 
of me a chasm from five hundred to a thousand 
fect deep, I felt a peculiar sensation. But 
somehow I managed to stick to Scalps and 
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Scalps managed to stick to the mountain, and we 
reached the bottom in safety, when a short turn 
brought us once more into the main road. 

We passed a ruined mill surrounded by cof- 
fee trees, and then ruins greeted us everywhere. 
Our road merged into a street, crossed an arched 
culvert, and we are in a small triangular plaza, 
in the centre of which rises a grand old foun- 
tain, still spurting up a sparkling stream of crys- 
tal water, dancing in the sunlight and falling 
back with many merry splashes into the jagged 
old bowl. Beyond rise towering walls, vine- 
twined columns and_ broken arches, while on 
either side are the low tile-covered dwellings of 
the lowly. Down a paved street, and ruined 
temples, mingled with the adobe abodes of the 
inhabitants, presented a curious scene, heightened 

by the apparent bustle and activity 
4 of a motley lot of people. Hurrying 
to and fro, or lounging idly in the 
doorway of a chicheria, from which 
come the resonant notes of the ma- 
rimba, are many different” Indians, 
representing their individual pueblos 
by their variety of dress. There are 
the bright crimson and yellow skirts 
of some, the dark blue of others, and 
the more sombre brown of others. 
Look at that party with white shirts 
and blue breeches slit to the thigh, 
wearing long red Romanish caps, and 
chattering like so many magpipes; 
and here comes a party of tall, sedate- 
looking men with high hats, pale 
faces, and mustaches like Chinese, 
carrying long staffs in- their hands. 
They walk with a measured tread 
and leave one wondering from whence 
come they, whither do they go, and 
what message do they bear. And 
now, those two stumpy fellows lean- 
ing on that bit of ruined wall. They 
are clad in white shirts embroidered 
near the hem, and girdled at the 
waists, while embroidered cloths cover 
their heads. Observe their huge calves 
and knotty muscles. They are from 
high altitudes, and they carry their 
outer woolen garments on their arms, 
for the climate of Antigua is mild 
and warm. 

With an enthusiasm which sends 
the blood of youth coursing through 
my veins, I take in these varying 
scenes as I urge Scalps along the 
crowded street to the plaza, where 
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we come to a halt, not 
knowing where to go 
next. For a moment 
I sit still in the sad- 
dle, almost bewildered 
at the view before me. 
The extensive area 
upon which the sun at 
its zenith shines bril- 
liantly is inclosed on 
the left by the facade 
of the once great cathe- 
dral, where reposed 
the bones of the 
haughty, fair - haired 
Alvarado. Away 
across the plaza is the 
extensive two - storied 
building, partially in 
ruins, which was the 
governor’s palace 
when Guatemala was a kingdom. Its double tier 
of arches supported upon massive, solid stone 
fluted columns, show at a glance the opulence of 
a city which could have afforded such a structure. 
Back of it rises the majestic, sublime volcano, 
a perfect cone towering to an immense height. 
It is El Agua which we have seen from the hill 
outside of Guatemala city, and we are now at its 
feet. Then to the right is the smoking peak of 
El Fuego. A glance back of me reveals another 
long two-storied building, in the lower corridor 
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“ONE OF THE MOST INTERESTING RUINS.”’ 


of which the sentinel on duty is pacing back and 
forth, with his musket clasped in front of him, 
while a group of soldiers lounge idly about. In 
the centre of the plaza is the market place, where 
many people are pursuing their daily avoca- 
tions of buying and selling. I shake the bridle 
rein and Scalps steps forward. I pass the ven- 
ders, squatted upon the ground, surrounded by 
their baskets of fruits and wares from many 
climes, and on the corner observe the sign 
‘«Hotel.”?, Where else could we go? So I 
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CRACKED ARCHES AND ROOFLESS WALLS, AND THE SILENCE 


THE GOVERNOR’S PALACE, WHEN GUATEMALA WAS A KINGDOM. 


nudge Scalps with my knee, and he takes the 
hint and enters the first open door. 
through the portal into a flagged patio sur- 
rounded by grand old corridors. The clank of 
his iron shoes upon the stone announces our ar- 
rival, and mine host, a portly man, greets me 
cheerily as he orders a boy to take my horse. 
But I am in the habit of seeing to Scalps myself, 
and I follow the way to the stable, which is full 
of horses. And while I am endeavoring to see 
that Scalps has everything he needs, a big brute 
of a horse lifts up his hind foot and kicks me into 
a corner. 

The stable-boy came to my assistance, and 
helped pick me out of the straw, which, fortu- 
nately for me, had been piled there, or otherwise 
I might have had a bruised head as well as a pair 
of bruised ribs. 

This trifling accident caused me to become 
very much dissatisfied with the hotel, and I 
could not help but contrast it with the liberty I 
was accustomed to enjoy in one of those wayside 
posadas, where I could see to Scalps myself and 
know that he had plenty to eat without being 
kicked over. But then the sumptuous dinner 


We pass’ 


served at this Antiguan hotel soon soothed my 
wounded feelings, and almost caused me to for- 
get Scalps and my bruises. That dinner is worthy 
a description. The dining-room was a hall by 
itself, and mine host and his wife sat at the long 
table, loaded with plates and platters, as they 
issued their orders to the servants. In front of 
each of us was a pile of plates reaching almost to 
our chins, First came the soup, for, like “on 
the continent,’’ soup must commence the dinner 
of every well regulated’ household. Then as our 
soup plates were carried away we were served 
with that medley of green things, called “el 
ollo,”’? which has puzzled so many readers of 
“Don Quixote.’”’ I think in that quaint history 
it is called the ‘rotten pot,’’ but why, [am un- 
able to tell, for the so-called ollo is merely 4 
collection of vegetables which have been tumed 
adrift in the soup kettle, and after thorough cook- 
ing, regathered and placed upon a platter to be 
served as a course to follow the soup. It may 
seem strange to the American to have the vege 
tables served in this manner without meat, but 
stranger still were the curious things belonging 
to the vegetable kingdom heaped upon that plat- 
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ter. 1 observed that the guests merely sampled 
some of these things, and they pushed their plate 
aside as the servant rushed off with it, leaving 
us to await with our stack of plates the next 
course. Then came meat—two or three courses 
of meat, and no vegetables, unless we might 
count as such a salad of beets or lettuce, or both. 
In lieu of potatoes we had an abundance of 
bread, in little round loaves, called ‘‘ Franceses.”’ 
Then we were served with some fantasy of sweet 
stuff—a sticky syrup of native fruit, or a pump- 
kin boiled in cane juice, after which came the 
fruit. The immense fruit plates were heaped 
with a most gorgeous display of red and yellow 
end green and russet and purple fruits, gathered 
in many a different clime, from the tropics of 
the coast to the cold region of the Altos. There 
were bananas, annonas, granadas and oranges, 
besides many other fruits whose names I cannot 
remember, while even peaches and apples figured 
in the collection. 

Then our coffee was served in the form of a 
dark fluid, called essence, contained in glass bot- 
tles. As we poured a few spoonfuls into our 
“7 cups a boy stood at our elbow with a steaming 
a pot in each hand, and lispingly asked whether 


we would have water or milk. Of course I chose 
the milk, and it made a delightful drink with 
which to wind up that sumptuous repast of the 
Antiguan hotel. 

My room was a great corner room, with an 
iron-barred, baleonied window, looking out upon 
the plaza. Indeed, it was a vacant-looking room, 
with such high walls, and they were so thick—four 
feet at least—and then one little bed stuck in the 
corner, that it almost seemed lost, like myself, 
in space. But then it was grand to have so 
much room all to oneself; and probably, too, 
that very room had once been tenanted by some 
grand duke or other Spanish noble. What quar- 
ters for a vagabond! And then the servants ! 
With them it was, ‘‘Si sefior,’’? ‘‘ What are your 
commands, sir?’ and a dozen other simple and 
pretty words. And when I complained of my 
bruised ribs, a maid, with eyes soft and sympa- 
thetic, brought hot water and poulticed me and 
attended me with a care that was indeed bewitch- 
ing, as she admonished me to take care in the 
future of going too near strange horses. 

When darkness had set in we were served with 
coffee or chocolate, as we might choose. The 
guests came straggling into the dining room, as 
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suited their convenience, and helped themselves 
from the basket containing little loaves of bread 
worked into a variety of shapes and sizes. They 
were all polite to one another, and conversed in 
a pleasant manner as they broke their bread and 
sipped their drink, never failing to have some 
kind word for the servants as they tripped in and 
out, carrying frothy cups of chocolate or bearing 
away the empty dishes. And they were all just 
as attentive and polite to me, asking me if it were 
this way or that ‘in my country. ’ 

They tell you that Antigua is sad. You ask 
them why, and thev do not seem to know, ex- 
cept that it is so. + Indeed, after eight o'clock 
the streets have a deserted look, the “ estancas,”’ 
or places where liquor is sold, are all closed, and 
silence seems to reign supreme. But with the 
sun everybody rises, and with the early cup of 
coffee begins the life of another day. Then at 
ten o’clock we are called to breakfast. That 
laughing-eyed maid greets us with a cheering 
smile, or it may be that more serious varlet who 
salutes us for the second time, as he pretends to 
arrange the sugar pot, or the knives and forks, 
or places the usual pile of plates in front of us; 
and then comes the inevitable: 

“How will you have your eggs, sir?” 

And should you chance to say, ‘I want no 
eggs,’’? he would be surprised, and losing his 
customary nonchajance, exclaim : 

“* Want no eggs, sir?’ 

And if you should insist that vou did not 
want eggs, he would probably point vou out to 
the other servants, and with an expression of 
wonder say: ‘‘ That sefior does not want eggs,”’ 
drawing out his words with a significance of ‘just 
think of it! 

A Spanish-American breakfast in these parts 
is always the same. Two eggs warmed in water, 
or fried so that a delicate film of white covers the 
quivering yolk, or you may have an omelet. 
You have but to choose, as the eggs are always pre- 
pared to your order. Then a bit of beef embel- 
lished with a wee bit of fried potatoe ‘or perhaps, 
chili con. carne, and then the national dish of fried 
black beans and plantain, followed by fruit and 
coffee. 

Such was the routine of life at the hotel in 
Antigua. And there I rambled among ruins ; 
I climbed into cracked belfries and crept along 
broken cornices and crumbling walls. High up 
upon the white plaster T deciphered the names of 
those who had been there before me. No longer 
Jet the writers of these names be recorded as van- 
dals, for truly was it not interesting to read the 
faint scrawl of those who had preceded me half a 
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century before, in words something like this: 
‘“Here looked down with fear of breaking his 
neck, Juan Santos, in the year 1832’? And 
when I had climbed to some dizzy height, I, too, 
wrote my name, if possible, high above them all. 
And, he who calls this vandalism, think of the 
pleasure I would have felt at discovering the sig- 
nature of some well-known traveler, such as 
Stephens, for instance, written there upon the 
ruined walls. 

With the assistance of a native I counted some 
thirty odd religious edifices nearly all in ruins. 
Some were so complete a ruin as to be but a 
pile of rubbish in a vacant field, backed up with 
a broken arch, while the massive church of La 
Merced stands entire. Back of the latter are the 
tumbling walls of its convent, occupied by pigs 
instead of priests. At its entrance I found a 
tailor shop, and the tailor conducted me through 
the halls into its broken and roofless apartments. 
all more or less of interest. I tried to get some 
information from the tailor, but all he could tell 
me was that it was all very old. 

One of the most interesting ruins were those of 
San Francisco. I spent a good part of one day 
in roaming among them. As I entered a high- 
arched gateway, I was surrounded by a troop of 
urchins, whose mother had taken up her abode in 
a part of the ancient convent, and in their shrill 
little voices they clamored to be my guide through 
the ruins. A glance in their abode showed me 
a neatly swept hall, with high walls and domed 
roof, with a fire burning in one corner and a few 
simple household utensils scattered about. It 
is one of the household rules among the lowly 
of Guatemala, never to allow the kitchen fire to 
go out during the day, and I have often heard 
the expression ‘she has no fire in her kitchen” 
used to show that such a one was a sloven. 

My youthful guides ran ahead of me, calling 
my attention to many things at once, and with 
me they climbed into the broken belfry overlook- 
ing the ancient city. One half of the tower had 
fallen outward, while great cracked bells still re 
mained in their places, bound by raw-hide thongs 
to the beams overhead. I searched for dates, 
and the oldest one I could find was an inscrip- 
tion on one of the bells bearing the date of 1754. 
The view of the city was a fine one, with its 
rising hills bevond cut clear against the sky. 

Then my little guides conducted me to what 
they averred to be the banqueting hall of the de- 
parted priests. And farther on were the remains 
of the kitchen, distinguished by its cupola-like 
top, with oblong openings which served as an 
exit for the smoke. No doubt many a good 
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meal had once been prepared upon the now ruined 
hearth for the well-fed lords of this realm. These 
remains occupy an entire square, which I esti- 
mated to be about seven hundred feet each way. 

He who loves to wander in solitude and 
dwell upon the mysteries of the past, let him 
search for some narrow opening which may lead 
him beneath the lofty arches of the once magnifi- 
cent cathedral. The gilded carvings and rich 
ornaments of the altars have long since disap- 
peared ; but, oh, the charm of those tall columns, 
those cracked arches and roofless walls, and the 
silence which reigns therein supreme! Yawning 
tombs disclose the bones of those who once trod 
the pavement when the sun shone upon the city 
in all its glory and opulence. Maybe they are of 
a Spanish monk, a soldier or a bishop ; we can- 
not say, for here they lie in neglect, the inclem- 
ent weather of a century having effaced the 
inscription from the slab set there to tell. 
Sculptured saints and sanctified images look 
down from their pedestals high upon the Moor- 
ish capitals, as though their spirits dwelt within 
their plastic casts; and as we stand in the 
sombre light beneath the stuccoed cornices and 
gaze up at those figures which have withstood 
the frightful shocks that have thrown down tower 
and dome, we can seem to bring ourselves to see 


those varying scenes which they have looked 
down upon in days gone by. They have seen 
the pomp and pageantry of many a holy mass 
within those walls. Many a funeral dirge have 
they heard sung, and the praises of the ‘Te 
Deum Jaudamus’”’ in honor of some victory. 
And when we think of the successive steps in 
the lives of those human beings who lived in 
those times, it seems that we, too, have followed 
the career of that child brought to the baptismal 
font and given a name. He grows and devel- 
ops, and in the years that follow his footsteps 
fall upon the pavement beneath those same sanc- 
tified images, and they see him, now a child 
full of awe and wonder, now a devout worshiper 
kneeling before the altar of his Saviour, now at 
the confessional, seeking absolution, and now 
being joined in the bands of matrimony ; and 
thus he runs his career till life is gone and his 
*Dirige Domine’’ resounds through those 
vaulted halls. As we think of these things we 
gaze again at those silent sculptures, centuries 
old, and realize the shortness of our own lives as 
we turn away to seek more pleasant subjects 
for thought and speculation. And we have 
them, too, in Antigua, beneath a sky of eternal 
summer, where vine-covered walls add a rustic 
beauty to the ever-blooming gardens ; where 
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fountains of crystal water flow continually and 
a sweet peace and repose seem to rest upon every- 
thing. Thus the days passed in Antigua. Scalps 
fatted upon a liberal allowance of alfalfa, while 
I roamed among ruins and delicious gardens, or 


LOST RACE. 

dreamed in an atmosphere laden with fragrance. 
Ino longer thought of hastening to bring my 
wanderings to a close, for the balmy atmosphere 
enchanted me, and I was content to live in lux- 
urious idleness. 


BARTON'S LOST RACE. 


By James Knarp REEVE. 


In each man upon earth exists something of 
both devil and angel, and the two are alwavs 
struggling to see which can get uppermost. With 
Barton, the devil evidently had it, and if you 
had put the question to him he would undoubt- 
edly have acknowledged that it was so. 

Barton had squandered his birthright. The 
manner of doing this I shall tell you presently. 
Let us first take a look at the man himself. 

On a brilliant morning of that most brilliant 
month, October, Barton stood at the window of 
his club, with no jov in him. Outside was the 
incessant movement of active and happy life. 
Women passed, smartly dressed in their new fall 
gowns, gazing in at the shop windows with in- 
telligent feminine appreciation of their display, 
and nodding gayly to other women whom they 
met and to the men who watched them from 
other such windows as this. Barton told himself, 
with a sneer, that none of them bowed to him. 
Yet he had no sooner told himself this than one 
half stopped as she saw him standing there, then 
smiled and bowed her head and hurried on. 

The woman was garbed in black, but about her 
was nothing of the air of recent or heavy bereave- 
ment, and the little child whom she led by the 
hand danced along as if there was no such thing 
as care or sorrow in all the world. Barton looked 
after her as long as she remained in sight ; then 
turned from the window, threw away his half 
burned cigar, and walked into the club library, 
where he drew some sheets of paper toward him 
and soon became absorbed in abstruse arithmet- 
ical calculations. 

After he had gone, two other men who stood 
near, and who had also been looking out upon 
the avenue, began to comment : 

“That was Margaret Ashworth,’’ said one, 
with an intonation that gave especial meaning to 
his words. 

“Yes, and no,’? said the other, laughing ; 
“you have been away so long, Renshaw, that 
you are really a back number. That was Helen 
‘Ashworth, Barton’s old flame. But she threw 


him over, everybody said, because he wouldn't 
give up his horses. Then she married Dick Cur- 
tis, who got himself lost on the Bulgaria within 
two vears, and left her with the little one anda 
very handsome fortune.” 

‘‘ And Barton ?”’ said Renshaw, tentatively. 

“Poor old boy,’’ said the other, gently, look- 
ing about to make certain he would not be over- 
heard ; ‘‘ he made his horses his gods. But they 
proved false ones. He has gone an awful pace in 
the betting ring. It has been his one great dissi- 
pation. And latterly things have gone against 
him, so that his horses have managed to put him 
in no end of a hole. I am afraid he is gone up 
if he does not win to-morrow’s race. He has put 
every dollar he has on Atalanta, and he’s going 
to drive her himself.’’ 

‘* How does the betting stand?” 

‘Five to one against her. No one but Jack 
seems to think she has a ghost of a chance, so 
it’s all his way, if he wins. If he doesn’t go to 
pieces, he stands to make a fortune.”’ 

While the men were talking, Barton discarded 
the figures with which he had been busying him- 
self, sighed wearily, and turned his attention to 
the writing of a brief note. When it was fin- 
ished he read it over carefully, and tnis was it: 
“Helen: I saw you pass an hour ago, and 
something in your face told me I might ask this 
favor of you. To-morrow, I shall run my last 
race. This I have promised myself, and now I 
promise it vou. Will you be in the grand stand 
and wear my colors there? No one else will 
have them—I mean no other woman, and I 
would like to see them worn by one, so I may 
think I am not alone in hoping for the victory 
of the blue and yellow. And—you told me a 
long time ago, that I might come to you again, 
when I was done with the race course. May I 
come and see you to-morrow night? I expect to 
go away then for a long time.” 

Under the shining October sun ten thousand 
people had gathered to see the great race. The 
course made a huge smooth circle in the land- 
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Scape, where it lay like an exaggerated letter O, 
teady for the contest. The grand stand was 
Packed with eager men and women, who waited 
anxiously the appearance of the horses. In the 
Judge’s stand a knot of quiet men were gathered. 
At a little remove, within the inner rim of this 
letter 0, some canvas-covered stalls marked the 
Place where the bookmakers were ; and around 
these, and about the poolseller’s stand a little 
further on, swayed and jostled and shouted a 
motley crowd of bettors, from the street arab, 
Who had treasured a few dimes to place on the 


“‘favorite,”’ to the horsey and plethoric-pocketed 
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‘‘regular,’’? who made a business of this sport, 


and the sedate man of affairs who had come only 
to take a ‘‘ flyer.”’ A tout, red-faced and noisy, 
was shouting an offer from the upper seats of the 
stand: ‘‘Five to one against Atalanta.’ And 
finding no takers he speedily ran the gamut, 
‘six to one, eight to one, ten to one against Ata- 
lanta.”’ 

A group in the corner of the grand stand heard 
this, among them Renshaw, and the other who 
had been with him at the club. 

‘*The ‘ talent’ seems to be against him, Alli- 
son,’’ said Renshaw, ‘‘and the ‘ talent’ is usually 
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right. It is pretty steep odds, but I believe I 
will lay a little against the mare, myself. Still, 
I hope Barton will win.” 

As he went down toward the betting ring the 
one whom he had called Allison, turned laugh- 
ingly to a woman near him : 

“You wear Atalanta’s colors, Mrs. Curtis. You 
should not let such an offer go by.”’ 

The woman blushed a little as she answered : 

“Tam not up in racing matters. You know 
Jack and I were old friends, and he had a whim 
that he wanted me to wear his colors to-day. 
Will you tell me what it means? Is it that At- 
alanta will not win ?”’ 

‘It means at least that there are some who 
think she will not. That fellow yonder seems 
anxious enough to lay some bets against her.’’ 

As he finished, some one behind him took up 
the word. ‘‘Faith,’’? Helen Curtis heard him 
say, ‘I think he would have a sure enough thing 
of it, for neither the man nor his mare are up to 
the work cut out for them.’’ 

Away down the quarter stretch a group of 
horses could now be seen, and every neck was 
craned forward for a better glimpse of them. 
Helen Curtis, as eager as any, resigned the hand 
of little Florence to her nurse, and was con- 
scious of a strange flutter at her heart as she 
made out the tall, sinewv form of Jack Bar- 
ton, where he sat behind Atalanta, as cool and 
collected as he had ever lounged in her parlor 
or at the club—a handsome, devil-may-care 
fellow, reckless to the last extreme, and loved 
by every man who knew him. But his best 
friends believed this would prove his Waterloo, 
and were chary of risking their money on the 
horse he had staked his all on. 

And now for a moment all the chatter of the 
grand stand and all the leuder turmoil of the 
betting ring was stilled. Up the course swept 
the horses—Helen held her breath a moment 
while she counted how many were in the field— 
eight besides his own, with which he must con- 
tend for the victory. She wondered how much 
he desired it. Having no knowledge, no guess, 
even, of the immense stakes for which he 
played, she yet, as she looked on him, came 
to know the zest that such a contest held for 
him. He, whom in the old days she knew did 
nothing lightly, would take defeat hard if it came 
to him here. She found herself, unconsciously, 
almost praying for his success. 

As they came under the wire and the word 
“ou? was given, Barton was in the very centre 
of the rushing whirlwind of men and_ horses. 
Every sense was alert, and needed, in the mad 
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struggle before him, yet he found time for a quick 
unerring glance toward the stand. And that 
which he saw there—Helen Curtis wearing his 
colors—gave him a new ambition to win the race. 

As the horses swept away upon the course the 
shouts and cries of the spectators became hushed 
into a running murmur of comment. The splen- 
did animals, seemingly as eager as their masters, 
went neck and neck, with apparently not enough 
distance between them to permit any to claim ad- 
vantage. Helen, watching intently through a 
strong field glass, followed ever the blue and 
yellow, which kept its place just where it had 
been at the start. She could see that Atalanta 
went steadily, and was enough of a horseworman 
to know that counted for something. Gradually 
she began to forge ahead, and there was soona 
babel of cries and shouts : ‘‘ Atalanta! Atalanta 
leads !’’ 

They were half around the course now, and, 
across the distant field, seemed to be going like 
automatons, with a regular rising and falling of 
hoofs, and with the same distance maintained be- 
tween them, except that Atalanta continued to 
leave the others steadily. 

The half mile was passed and they came out 
upon the three-quarter stretch, and Helen could 
make out more distinctly the blue and yellow in 
the lead. All interest now centered on the one 
horse, which seemed to have things all its own 
way, and the hookmakers were calling out new 
bets in their feverish haste to get upon the win- 
ning side. ‘Two to one on Atalanta, Two to 
one against the field.’’ And with this was 
mingled again the ery, “ Atalanta leads ! Atalanta 
wins !"’ 

In the sudden veering of opinion toward the 
new favorite, every voice took up the word, 
and ‘ Atalanta’? rang around the course. 

But now came a new cry. of different import: 
“She's up! she’s up!’ And, looking to discover 
what this could mean, Helen saw the mare ap- 
parently in the air, prancing wildly, Barton ly- 
ing back on the reins in a desperate effort to 
bring her yuickly to her feet again—and_ the 
whole field speedily leaving them behind. But 
this was only for an instant. Atalanta had dis 
covered this was a waste of time, and was down 
to her work once more. Barton's face ‘vas sé 
and a little white, but he spoke gently to the 
mare and she shot forward with new ambition. 
Gradually they drew up, regaining the los 
ground. Now they were even with the hindmot. 
Now in the centre of the whole again. Now neck 
and neck with the leader. 

Then, slowly, and almost imperceptibly, Ata 
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lanta forged ahead, and as they came down the 
homestretch ten thousand people rose to their 
feet and shouted the winner’s name, ‘‘ Atalanta ! 
Atalanta!’ And then Barton, certain of his vic- 
tory, lifted his eyes again to search out Helen’s 
face. 

It was only an instant. But when his glance 
fell to the track again to cover the distance that 
yet remained between himself and the goal, he 
saw a strange thing. Not the curving line of 
grayish white earth, not the judge’s stand, not 
the mass of people surging closer to the track, 
but only a little child, with floating hair and 
outstretched arms, running across the track in 
pursuit of a yellow butterfly. 

For an instant all the devil that was in the 
man—and I told you in the beginning that there 
isa devil in cach one of us—held full sway. He 
shut his teeth hard, with a curse between them. 
For an instant he even closed his eyes. A swift 
vision of what defeat would mean flashed across 
his mind. But with the race won, his debts 
paid, he would be a free man once more, with 
the right to offer himself to Helen Curtis ; and 
the race was won as soon as the mare put her 
brown nose under the wire that was now so close. 

But this was only for an instant. Then the 
angel in the man spoke. Perhaps Barton re- 
membered the child he had seen with Helen, 
and thought that this child was as dear to some 
one as that to her. Perhaps—but there was 
hardly time for thought. Action was quicker. 

He reached forward a very little, and clutched 
the reins with a tighter grip. Then with all his 
great strength he threw himself back upon them 
and with a single movement brought Atalanta 
to her haunches. Another instant, and horse 
and man were on the ground; the man dizzy, 
bruised, bleeding, but with one thought possess- 
ing him—that he must get the child in his arms 
and out of the way of the reckless field that 
Was swooping down upon them, to gather vic- 
tory from his defeat. He groped almost blindly 
for her, found and gathered her to him, but not 
one moment too soon. Barton turned his back 
to the horses, and bent and covered the child 
with his body. A hoof struck him. He minded 
itnot. On the other side the spinning wheel of 
asulky almost tore him from his charge. Ile 
was dimly conscious of a tumbling, struggling 
something beside him, and of the child clasping 
Its arms about his neck, and then all grew dark. 
His last thought was of the lost race, and he 
hoped this was death. 

How Helen Curtis had gotten to the centre of 
the track so quickly, none could tell. People 
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only knew that a white-faced woman had thrust 
them aside, and was there in the midst of it all, 
caring nothing for the plunging horses, the dan- 
ger to herself, but taking, first of all, the child, 
who was still held in Barton’s unconscious 
arms, and covering it with kisses; and then, 
down in the dust of the track, she took his head 
on her knees and wiped away the soil and blood 
from his face and bathed it with the water they 
brought her. 

When Barton opened his eyes, this is what he 
saw : first, a scared-looking nurse girl, crying and 
begging forgiveness for having neglected her 
charge, whom Helen waved amway with a word, 
not letting her touch the child, whom she had 
almost let go to a horrible death. Then, Helen 
herself bending over and breathing his name. 
Next, some of the men from the club standing 
close together and trying to keep something from 
his sight, which something, his instinct told him, 
was Atalanta ina death struggle from her injuries. 
He made out Renshaw, and beckoned to him, 
and drew a revolver from his pocket. 

“She has run her last race. Put her out of 
misery,’’ he whispered, and shuddered a little a 
moment later, when he heard the report of the 
shot. 

While this was taking place on the track, the 
judges on the stand were making up their deci- 
sion. There was some discussion as to what this 
should be, some claiming that the race was fairly 
Barton’s, judged by all the standards of justice 
and humanity. But the laws of the race track pre- 
vailed, and sentiment had no placeinit. Atalanta 
was beaten. 

That night at the club, Barton, battered and 
sore, but more cheery than he had been for a 
long time, was trying to tell some of his friends 
how he stood. 

‘“‘T am done up, boys,’’ he said. ‘I ghall 
just be able to pay out by selling every blessed 
thing Iown. And then I think I shall have to say 
good-by to you, and set out to make an honest 
living.” 

Allison stood by and heard this. 

“You stood to make a fine thing, to-day, if 
you had won the race ?”’ he asked, quietly. 

‘€Yes,’? Barton answered, ‘‘T had made my 
book to put me on my feet.’’ 

“¢*Well,’’ said the other, “TI have seen the men 
who held the bulk of the bets against you, and 
every one of them says you won, and the bets 
will be paid. In fact, a good many of them have 
paid, and the money is now in my hands.”’ 

Renshaw, who, it will be remembered, had at 
the last moment laid his own money against the 
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mare, stood behind Allison, glowing and rub- 
bing his hands. 

“That’s right, that’s right,’’ he said, rapidly ; 
“and if you will show me one that won’t toe the 
mark, I'll serve him worse than we would a 
welsher.”’ 

And while Barton was stammering and trying 
to find words to answer this, a note was brought 
in and handed to him. He opened it, trembling 
a trifle as he recognized the hand. This is what 
was written : 


A RHAPSODY. 


“Florence has been asking for you all the evening. 
Why do you not come, as you promised? I, too, am 


waiting. 


Hetey.” 


It was not long after this that Renshaw, stand- 
ing with Allison at the club window, saw Barton 
pass with Helen Curtis on his arm. 

“Tt seems that Barton won, by that last race, 


after all,’ he said. 


‘‘T am told that they are 


to be married at Christmas.’’ 
“Well, he deserves it,’’ answered the other; “it 
was the finest finish ever seen on a race track.” 


A RHAPSODY. 


I 


Love may be folly— 
Thank God for it! 
What utter gladness 
Is free of madness ? 
What heavenly wit 
Of melancholy? 

We hide our hearts, 
We mask our brains; 
Convention parts 
Our hopes and pains ; 
Few, few can trace 
Truth in the face, 
And few rejoice 
With clarion voice. 
Oh, I would be 
Divinely free, 

Free as if wings 
Were human things, 
As if the days 

Were wholly mine, 
To choose my ways, 
To seem divine ! 


Il. 


A truce to weeping, 

To idle tears ; 

All life is aching 
With hope and waking 
The new-born years, 
And love goes reaping. 
What if we fail 

Or grope in dream? 
Come storm or gale, 
Time is supreme: 
Yes, Time shall be 
Love’s devotee. 
Patience, my soul, 

I see a goal 

Like some sweet star 
Shining afar. 

Ah, would that all 
Might see as I~ 
Then life should call 
And love reply! 


THE VATICAN MARBLES. 


GEORGE EDGAR MONTGOMERY. 


Step softly, while among these ghosts ye linger— 
For ghosts these melancholy marbles seem, 
Each pointing silently, with pallid finger, 


To a lost age of beauty, warmth and dream! 


CATHARINE YOUNG GLEN, 


THE PRINCE’S FIRST BUFFALO (?), 


THE PRINCE OF WALES ON AMERICAN PRAIRIES. 


By Mrs, J. Lepuc. 


TuoucH this great country of ours gained its 
independence in 1776, we were within sixteen 
years of our centennial when we were ready to 
welcome with open arms Victoria’s eldest son, 
Albert Edward, Prince of Wales. He had met 
several American boys at Eton and from them 
heard remarkable stories of hunting in America. 
He then made up his mind that when he could 
travel as he desired, America and the prairies 
would be his first choice. The time came when 
the queen saw that her eldest son should visit 
Canada, and in making a further programme, the 
question arose: Where would he find good shoot- 
ing ?—for that he insisted upon having ; and, as 
Prairie Home, in Illinois, had become famous, on 
account of its being situated in a country abound- 
ing in game, and the place owned by a gentle- 
man whose family had been sportsmen for gen- 
erations back, and who had any number of hunt- 
ing dogs, and had entertained the Governor Gen- 
erals of Canada, with their military staffs, three 
Successive years, it was natural to suggest Prairie 
Home as the most appropriate spot for the 
Prince’s sport while in America, and negotia- 
tions were at once opened for his entertainment. 
Letters came thick and fast to the family, but all 
the Tequests were declined ; the family were in 


deep mourning, and the responsibility was too 
great. The prairies were free, as well as the 
whole country, and with so large a party, such 
a number of guns in use, accidents must hap- 
pen; he could not be received. But the pres- 
sure was too great; the brothers consented and 
the sister wept. 

Seventy-five miles from a market, grocery or 
florist, it was worse than Gail Hamilton’s “five 
miles from a lemon.’’ The house that had been 
closed for a year must be opened and put in 
order ; that necessitated going down each morn- 
ing and back at night, one hundred and fifty 
miles a day ; but it was done, and the house in 
two wecks’ time looked like a bridal bower, sim- 
ple and unostentatious, comfortable and pretty. 
Dwight is situated on the edge of Grand Prairie, 
Livingston County, Illinois, and Prairie Home 
is a mile east of that shrimp of a village. 

The prince landed at Quebec in August, 1860. 
He was most royally received. He spent two 
days there and went on to Montreal, where he 
was féted and feasted by many of his subjects ; 
from there to Toronto was a constant ovation. 
He arrived at Detroit on Thursday night, and 
there he saw an American crowd ; it was almost 


impossible to take him off the boat. He was 
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driven rapidly to the hotel and viewed a beauti- 
ful torchlight procession from the balcony. He 
left the next morning for Chicago, and was all 
day crossing the State of Michigan. He had a 
most-fatiguing and dusty journey, arriving in 
Chicago at dark ; another great crowd, but better 
managed than in Detroit. He was driven to the 
Richmond House and dined upon game brought 
from Prairie Home. He came into the States as 
Lord or Baron Renfrew, and was not to be called 
the prince. He was permitted to rest quietly 
that night, only seeing the mayor and the gentle- 
men whose guest he was to be. The Chicago ar- 
rangements were well carried out; escorted by 
the city officials, the royal party started at ten 
o’clock Saturday morning and drove through the 
city. Michigan Avenue was one mass of people. 
The prince visited the elevators and many public 
buildings, returned to the hotel for lunch, and in 
the afternoon started for the 
water works, a drive of four 
miles. Again the streets were 
thronged and many waited to 
see him return, but a special 
train was waiting on the prai- 
rie and the party started for 
the hunting grounds. A great 
deal of hunting was going on 
in Chicago, also; the crowd 
expected the party back, and 
stood in the streets until long 
after nightfall. It was sup- 
posed no one really knew just 
where the royal party was. 
The freedom of the press was 
never more beautifully illus- 
trated than upon this occa- 
sion. The baron was located 
in every town from Chicago 
to Kansas City, in every coun- 
try house, on every railroad 
leading from Chicago to the 
prairies. His hosts were 
clergymen, sportsmen, rail-  -4.> 
road men and mechanics ; 
bachelors, widowers and 
widows. 
month, a week, and a day; 
but the Sunday morning 
papers located him truthfully, 
and pleaded with the public 
to let his visit be a peaceful one. He had 
chosen to be isolated and he should be al- 
lowed to be; so many precautions must be 
taken for the safety of the party; every gun 
should be kept at home until his departure. 


He was to stay a a 


ALBERT EDWARD, PRINCE OF WALES, IN 1860. 
(From a photograph by Mayall.) 


ON AMERICAN PRAIRIES. 


The royal party then included Baron Ren- 
frew, Duke of Newcastle, General Bruce, Lords 
Eliot and Hinchenbrooke, Dr. Acland, Major 
Teesdale, Captain Gray, Lord St. Germans, Cap- 
tain Retalleck, Lord Lyons, the British Minister 
at Washington, and who attended to all the 
routine of the trip; seventeen servants, and re- 
porters enough to drive one mad. 

Prairie Home was a small two-storied house, 
with no attempt at anything but comfort. Baron 
Renfrew’s apartments were upon the second 
floor—a bedroom and dressing room. Opposite 
his rooms were those of General Bruce and the 
Duke of Newcastle and Dr. Acland. Two houses 
in the village near the gate were taken for the 
equerries, and the numerous servants were quar- 
tered in the village inn. There was nothing regal 
about the house or the rooms. _All the party were 
to dine with the prince every day. When the 
train stopped at the railroad 
gate, they all started for the 
cottage. The prince could not 
conceal his eagerness to be 
out in the field, and running 
up to his room, came down 
fully equipped. The dogs 
were brought out ; two of the 
family accompanied him; 
they started for the beautiful 
pasture lot of two hundred 
and ten acres. Three birds 
were put up. The prince 
missed his first shot, but all 
three were shot by the others. 
They kept on, but it soon be 
came so dark that, when the 
prince mistook a pet cow for 
a buffalo, it was thought best 
to return. 

During dinner and all the 
evening, the boy could talk of 
nothing but game, and his 
host was questioned and 
cross-questioned, and obliged 
to tell all he knew—and they 
thought he knew everything 
about the game in the vicln- 
ity, and the correct manner 

7? ; < Baron Ren- 
of hunting it. : 
frew seemed greatly reliev 


when he found he had but 


¢ : in 
little to learn, and the birds here were shot } 


about the same way as in England and Bonet 
The talk was finished ; they saeeate iy for 
hour, intending to rest Sunday and be rea) 


Monday and its sport. 


There is some- 
thing in the deep, 
sweet stillness 
which broods over 
a country village 
on Sunday, which 
is most delight- 
fully refreshing, 
and of all quiet 
Sundays, those at 
Dwight were the 
quietest. A long 
reach of level land 
is in itself sug- 
gestive of repose 
and quiet, and as 
the royal party 
lounged through the 
grounds of Prairie Home 
that Sabbath morning, and 
looked out over the vast ex- 
panse that stretched away on 
every hand, the contrast to the tur- 
moil, bustle and confusion of special 
trains and crowded hotels, was inexpress- 
ibly pleasant. It seemed impossible to think 
a vexatious thought, or speak above those 
low, softened tones which moonlight or twilight 
suggests, and several members of the suite debated 
whether one could not live happily all his life 
among such serene scenes. It was a morning for 
repose; but it was determined that the party 
should go to church, and they started at the ap- 
pointed hour to walk over the prairie to the little 
Presbyterian Church, where quite a crowd of 
country people had gathered, imitating their city 
brethren, to worship God and see the prince—per- 
haps doing more of the latter than the former. 
The baron was subjected to none of the embar- 
rassing or impertinent observations he had had 
on previous Sabbaths ; the people kept their 
seats and their composure, and when service was 
over, all waited politely until the party had left 
thechureh. In his prayer the pastor asked God’s 
blessing upon the queen and the royai family. 
The sermon was so excellent and appropriate that 
the party seemed never tired of praising it, and 
wondered that a man of such ability should be 
isolated in so remote a spot. 

After lunching, the noblemen went out upon 
the piazza to smoke. Far away upon the edge 
of the horizon was seen a tiny black line, which 
grew broader and blacker as it came nearer. 
“Tt is smoke, and a train is coming’’ (there were 
no trains on the Sabbath then), their host re- 
marked; ‘it is a special, and brings the royal 
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RECEPTION OF THE PRINCE AT DETROIT. 


mail.”? It stopped, as the party did the day 
before, at the railroad gate, and two men alighted 
and walked rapidly up the avenue. The prince 
started forward, and said: ‘It is Riley, straight 
from Windsor!’ And so it was, the queen’s 
own man with a small canvas bag, sealed and 
placed in his hand by the queen, her first letter 
to her boy, who had left her realm and was in a 
foreign country. A big black seal attracted his 
notice. ‘* What is that for, Riley? the death of 
the Princess Anne, of Russia? Well, we can bear 
that,’’ said his Highness. The faithful Riley was 
sent to get his dinner, and all the party devoured 
their home news, and at once answered letters, 
writing for hours. The first letter of Prince 
Leopold, the baron’s youngest brother, was then 
and there received, printed like the first letters of 
our own little brothers and sisters. It commenced : 
‘“ Dear Bertie: You ought to see the new little 
rabbits, they would be four days old, only they 
died when they were two. Some of the big but- 
terflies hopped off their pins one day’’; and so it 
went on; news of all the pets, and breathing the 
loving home life that the good queen always 
cherished in her family. 

Lord Lyons had such an enormous mail, he 
went to his own cottage to write. He had all 
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the preparations for the tour through the States 
to make, besides all official notes to answer. 

At four o’clock old Riley started to go back 
to England and bear good news of all the party. 

Two Welshmen entered the village gate, tied 
their horses and walked up to the house, ask- 
ing if they might see their prince, the Prince 
of Wales. He went out to them, shook hands, 
asked about their families and their prospects. 
Then came a man bringing a young prairie 
wolf, which was duly inspected, admired and 
sketched ; but he was allowed to take it home, 
as the dogs would have killed it. Then the 
hunting dogs were brought out and petted. It 
was then time for dinner. The wind rose, and 
muttering thunder was heard. After dinner 
the whole party went out to see the coming 
storm. The most vivid lightning played in 
every quarter of the heavens ; long rolls of thun- 
der followed ; a few drops of rain fell ; and soon 
the wind lulled and the storm passed over. It 
was said they had never seen a greater expanse 
of sky or grander lightning. 

Everything had been made ready for the 
morning—dogs, guns and cartridges inspected, 
and they all retired to wake early, and be down 
at five-thirty, in corduroys and knickerbockers. 
They breakfasted rapidly ; the lunch was already 
packed, the dogs brought out, and they started 
three parties. The gray light of dawn and the 
repose of the morning were soon dispelled by the 
rising sun. Far away in the east streaks of crim- 
son and gold, mellowed by all the tints of the 
rainbow, presaged the advent of the glorious sun, 
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that gradually appeared before the vision like a 
ball of fire. Now the streaks melted away slowly 
before the bursting effulgence. The sky was a 
mighty vault of dim, uncheckered blue, so unre- 
lieved by cloud that the eye almost ached in 
surveying its vastness. A cool, fresh breeze gave 
a graceful sweep to the long grass, and made the 
few trees that bordered the open land sing their 
rustling carol. In upward flight the bright wings 
of the morning, fast spreading rich, vivid and 
inspiring hues, decked the eastern horizon, and 
the waving desert was bathed in a flood of silver 
radiance. Baron Renfrew with his host and the 
Duke of Neweastle ; General Bruce with another 
of the family, and the equerries ; the younger 
nobleman with the consul—each party equipped 
and with their dogs; the two most celebrated, 
Ned and Don, and owned by the host, going 
with the prince. Mr. Spencer, with his party, 
took an easterly direction ; General Bruce, with 
Mr. Leduc, southerly, and Lord Eliot, westerly ; 
each independent of the others, but all to meet 
at noon at Round Grove for lunch; each anx- 


-ious to have the laurels of the hunt awarded to 


them, the test of which was, which gun had 
scattered death most effectively among the prai- 
rie chickens. Lord Lyons had to stay at home ; 
another bag had come that morning, sufficiently 
large to astonish the Dwight postmaster. Lord 
St. Germans wished to take a drive and join the 
party at lunch. 

A great prairie as they saw it, with its utter- 
most solitude relieved by the thrift of man, is 
one of the noblest, if not one of the most 
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beautiful, sights of nature. The eye accustomed 
to scenic variations of river, forest, broad lake 
and sharp declivity, like those which break the 
wild Canadian landscapes into endless changes, 
falls languidly at first upon the vast level mon- 
otone, which meets it here. The novelty is so 
sudden and so extreme, that for awhile you 
long for the plash of a waterfall again and the 
picturesque rise and droop of the mountain 
ranges you have left behind. For, as you stand 
now on Grand Prairie and look around, you see 
only the horizon stretching in a prodigious cir- 
cle, with no single intervening object to inter- 
Tupt its regular and distant outline ; not a hill 
nor even a mound, nor the merest clump of 
trees in any spot ; always an eternal land calm, 
with barely here and there an undulating wave 
to mark a shadow upon the plain—nothing but 
the horizon, because in the eagerness for bold re- 
lief the gaze wanders far over the infinite inter- 
mediate space, resting only at the farthest verge, 
Where the earth and firmament are joined. It 
may be this that gives travelers their first im- 
Pression of dreary dissatisfaction with the prai- 
ties, but a little watching, a few hours of close 
companionship, and the charms of the scene begin 


to develop. The broad squares of thick growing 
wheat shivering in the light breezes; the long 
straight rows of corn ranged like stiff battalions 
along the plain, rigid as grenadiers, and more 
than twice as lofty, with tassels turning brown 
and plumes now gray, and corn peeping from 
their husks as yellow as gold ; the bright green 
sorghum plants ; the uncleared acres sprinkled 
with a thousand delicate flowers and weeds of 
curious form and properties ; the compass weed 
with flat leaves, pointing always north and south, 
a natural guide to Indians ; the resin weed, ex- 
uding big drops of white gum ; the rattlesnake 
weed, believed to mitigate the terrors of all rep- 
tiles, as well as that from which it is named ; and 
others of supposed virtue and certain beauty— 
all these are mingling in most luxuriant profu- 
sion, and covering the great platform as with a 


carpet of the tenderest texture and color. The 


calm becomes less oppressive, and a new sense of 
grand and stately serenity spreads over the scene. 
The ruggedness of nature seems abundant, leaving 
only its measureless tranquillity, and by and by 
the stillness, which seemed at first stagnation, is 
lightly broken by the chirping of the crickets 
which settle everywhere in prodigious swarms ; 
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by the swift prairie birds starting from the stub- 
ble; and by the rising wind which moans over 
the open plain, and whistles through the grass 
in melancholy cadence. But the sentiment of 
perfect placidity and repose is, after all, that 
which most prevails. So soft, so gracious, so 
full of bounties are these swelling fields, that one 
might say nature had here yielded her bosom to 
the world, for all who would to come and rest 
upon, and take therefrom the choicest blessings 
she could give. 

As the party drove from the gate this beautiful 
view burst upon them, and as they drove on 
they were more and more amazed ; but the dogs 
were loosened and began steady work, and the 
sportsmen also. The prince was foremost in the 
hunt; a quick eye, a firm and steady nerve; 
though a mere boy in years, he was a man every 
inch of him ; he could stand by old Western pio- 
neers, accustomed to tramp the rough prairie 
from early morn till dewy eve, and do his full 
share of work. 

They all met at lunch, and found General 
Bruce’s four had shot the most birds, but at 
night there was another story to tell; the 
prince had beaten all, both old and young, two 
hundred and twenty birds were hung, and at 
dinner the joyous boy could scarcely conceal his 
delight. They were still sitting over their coffee, 
when he jumped up from the table, took up a 


A FISHING 


EPISODE, 
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candlestick, and ran around the house to where 
the birds were hung to see if they were all there. 
Surely, then : ‘‘The game was worth the candle.” 
Some of the finest birds were selected to send to 
the taxidermist to be prepared for England, and 
they are now in cases in Sandringham. 

The next day the prince started alone with 
his host and General Bruce, the duke being 
obliged to answer dispatches and write all the 
morning, but he joined the party at Round 
Grove at two o’clock ; the others went for plover. 
They lunched upon the grass, shot again until 
nearly dark, all coming home in great spirits, 
and the dinner was a most lively meal. Again 
the game was inspected, talked over and admired 
—the prince again the victor. 

The third day they started by special train from 
the gate to Stuart’s Grove, some twenty miles dis- 
tant, in the heart of the prairie. The station was 
a weather-beaten shed by the side of the railroad 
track. The Grove, as it is called, though but a 
few trees are in sight, is about seven miles long 
by three wide ; has always been a favorite resort 
for game, and but a few years back both buffalo 
and deer could be found in unlimited numbers. 
Soon the special train came puffing along the 
track, which runs straight as an arrow across 
the Grove prairie. In a few minutes the party 
were afield, tramping through the short stubble 
and underbrush. The day was all that could be 

desired ; the sportsman’s wish, ‘‘a southerly 

wind and a cloudy sky,’’ was gratified, and the 
half dozen persons that had come in from the 
surrounding country did not in any way inter- 
fere with the movements of the sportsmen. The 
hunting was excellent, the party bagging more 
than two hundred birds; the prince shooting 
twelve brace of quail, two of prairie fowl and one 
of rabbits. At noon, the whole party met at the 
cars for lunch, and recounted their exploits amid 
shouts of laughter. All the hunting was done 
within a mile of the train. Lord Lyons drove 
over in the afternoon to see the fun. Soon after 
lunch an alarm was raised that the prairie was 
on fire. One of the large piles of wood near the 
station became ignited from a passing train and 
blazed away most gloriously. Just as the shades 
of night began to blend with the brighter glories 
of the day, the royal party returned to the train 
loaded wi came, but delayed their departure e 
witness a . t on the prairies. Beasts a“ 
birds had paid homage to the prince; he ha 
seen a remarkable storm, and now such a sunset 
as even the oldest inhabitant had never viewed. 

The vast expense bathed in a flood of light, 

seemed like a field of gold ; every blade and le 
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quivered in distinct outline. Then, as the 
lengthened shadows marked, dial-like, the close 
of day, the fleecy clouds of the east caught the 
glories of the sun in echoes of light ; while in 
the western sky the dark clouds spread like a 
curtain, and lifting just at the horizon, dis- 
closed a rounded bank of violet-colored clouds. 
Longer and longer grew the shadows, the 
prairies losing their golden hue, while the 
fleecy clouds became a darker crimson, and 
ripples of pink radiated to the horizon. Slowly 
the light faded out of the remoter sky, but 
still in the east lingered most delicate tints 
of yellow, blue, green and red, purer than 
ever artist painted, gradually softening in tone, 
until, with a parting smile of golden light; the 
sun bade good night to earth. A sudden cool- 
ness swept over the prairie with the darkness, 
which grouped together trees widely separated 
in the daylight, as the night of death obliter- 
ates all difficulties and distinctions, and set- 
tling, damp and sad, mingled all objects in a 
common gloom, 

The English party were al- 
most speechless with amaze- 
ment at the beautiful spectacle 
they had witnessed. The train 
then started, and in a short time 
arrived at Prairie Home. The 
party walked the half mile to 
the house, as if unfatigued with 
the labors of the long day. At 
dinner they realized their fun - 
was over; this was their last 
day of sport and their last din- 
her together. 

After breakfast the next 
morning, the prince planted a 
tree, and named the place 
Renfrew Lodge. The special 
train stood at the gate, the 
whole party walked down the 
avenue to the railroad, fare- 
wells were spoken, kind expressions of grati- 
tude for their visit, and the joyous, happy boy 
left us to be again in the jostling world ; the 
constant crowd, the numerous deputations to 
be received, the wearisome sightseeing — all 
must be borne, and if possible enjov'd. The 
prince had to meet all kin: ~ of _.. vale, many 
uncultured, yet he ney. 1» - way assumed 
Toyal privileges ; prow, : his engage- 
ments, never brusg: or iret t. had a 
keen sense of bi... weekly 
Was shown hir wi! » «1 himself 
introducing » Vani wife t 0°. re mother. 
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It amused him very much. He sent the paper 
to the queen. 

Wax candles were the only light used during 
the Prince’s visit—no lamps, nor any explosive 
light allowed. 

The dinners seemed to have given perfect satis- 
faction to the whole party. The first venison, 
the first young prairie chickens, the best fruit the 
young West afforded, all seemed to gratify the 
fastidious tastes of the whole party. The older 
men did not hesitate to say : ‘Our best dinners 
in America were at Renfrew Lodge.’’ 

It must be remembered the prince was not 
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yet nineteen. The great precautions taken for his 
health and safety must have been irksome to 
him ; but he was always the good-natured boy, 
most genial with his companions, respectful to 
his governors, and kind and unassuming to his 
inferiors. General Bruce was the most charming 
man of the party—genial, courtly and handsome ; 
the Duke of Newcastle, haughty, reserved and 
austere; Lord St. Germans, funny, jolly and 
painfully practical ; Dr. Acland, kind, suave and 
serious; Lords Eliot and Hinchenbrooke, the 
prince’s college friends, lively and youthful, anda 
little ‘‘fresh.’’? The latter stammercd excessively, 
and was a constant source of amusement to the 
prince. His farewell remarks were so painfully 
prolonged that the prince called from the rear 
platform of the train: ‘‘We shall be back in 
England before he has finished, and I will write.”’ 
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We were alone at dinner that night, when a 
long telegram came telling of their safe arrival at 
St. Louis, and wishing they could have remained 
longer with us. But we were ready to thank 
God that nothing had happened to the boy of s0 
many hopes and prayers. 

In the fair-grounds of St. Louis, surrounded 
hy a hundred thousand Western Americans, 
whose voices joined in one thundering salute, he 
was the observed of all. At the Academy of Mu- 
sic, in New York, amidst the splendid and chaste 
magnificence of the grand ball given in his honor, 
he was first in the festive throng. But to the 
masses of the people as much interest will always 
attach to this young scion of the English house, 
seated upon the farmhouse porch of the prai- 
ries, surrounded by the dogs, as in scenes of 
greater grandeur and display. 
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By JEANNETTE Scort BENTON. 


Tue house was on the straggling end of a huim- 
drum Kansas village, its windows stuffed with 
nondescript rags and papers. Two or three curs 
lounged under a disabled wagon drawn up in the 
yard. A couple of lean, blear-eyed horses cropped 
feebly at the brown, dry grass. A few dusty, ema- 
ciated chickens picked eagerly in the accumulated 
filth. Five or six red-faced, white-headed, un- 
wholesome looking children swarmed around the 
rickety fence and on the broken sidewalk out- 
side, doing even their fighting in a half-hearted 
way. A woman stood on the tumble-down porch 
talking shrilly to some one inside. 

‘* Now yo’ jes’ better chirk right up. No use 
bein’ so down in the mouth. It’s hard on yo’ — 
no use denyin’ that. Lord knows what vo'r go- 
in’ to do, But yo’ know yo’self she was the use- 
lesses’ thing alive. I b’lieve mor’n half she run 
awity for was to get shut o’ all them brats. She 
never cud abide them, if they war hern. It passes 
me tho’ how she cud leave the baby. She's down- 
right harnsome and the peartest thing I ever see. 
Td take her myself if I hadn't so many. Now 
peart up and don't fret no more, . That woman 
oO vom warn't no morn the dust o’ the airth, 
anyway.” 

The woman slouehed away as the children 
came up with a howl, 

“Pap! Pappy ! Ain't we goin’ to hev nuthin’ 


to cat? We're awful hungry. Say, Pap, ain't 
we? Where's mammy ?”’ 

A man’s haggard, weak face, drawn with pain, 
appeared in the doorway. 

“Yer mammy’s gone off. Ye'll never see 
her no more.’’ 

The children received the intelligence with 
sullen indifference. 

“T don’t ker, we warn’t no ’count to her, no 
way,’’ said the oldest boy, and they fell to de- 
vouring greedily the cold potatoes and pork the 
father had set on the old table. 

He stood looking at them helplessly. The 
baby lay asleep on a bed in the corner. 

‘Now, Iserbel, ye’ an’ Dalbert hev' got te 
look after Donner to-day. I got a job o' diggin 
promised. Oh, good Lord! I dunno what I'm 
tur do.” 

II. 

Tue same Kansas town fifteen years later. Fs- 
sentially the same, for Time had made as few 
changes as he does on a woman in her thirties. 
A fortunate town, too, escaped alike from eyelone 
and boom. A town duplicated in Kansas a hun- 
dred times, with streets so broad they ee 
squat effect to all the architecture and a gene! 
air of lonesomeness, heightened by an immense 
hollow square quadrisecting the business lea 
a prodigality of land probably due to the fact th 
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in the general poverty of pioneer days it was a re- 
lief to use something lavishly. 

On the lawn in front of one of the most pre- 
tentious houses two persons were actively engaged 
in lawn tennis. A girl whose every posture gave 
adelicious curve to her pliant body under her 
clinging flannels. A girl whom, in lieu of Del- 
sarte, nature had taken in hand with more than 
ordinarily good results, and a promise of better in 
the fullness of time. Her companion, a square- 
jawed, well-knit, young fellow; with an essen- 
tially honest, cultivated face, peered with intent 
nearsighted eyes after his futile ball, his eye- 
glasses having followed his erratic movements as 
farastheirchain permitted. Throwing his racket 
down impatiently he faced toward her. 

“This sort of thing is not my forte. I can 
scarcely put a ball over the net, and the positive 
conviction you are laughing at me is no help, 
I assure you. Still, a man would have to be 
an extraordinary player to hold his own with 
you. : 

, The girl’s eyes opened in mild astonishment. 

Iam not considered an especially good player.”’ 


‘*No, possibly not an especially good player ; 
but, you see, you are so especially pretty, it dis- 
tracts a man.” 

‘*Professor Tenny, I did not know you could 
say such things. You are laughing at me.’’ 

“Laughing at you? Anything but that. I 
simply am free now to talk like any other young 
man, You are out of my school now. Weare man 
and woman at last. Ican say what I please, an’ 
it please you. Miss Donna, take a walk with me 
to-night and forget Iam your eye-glassed peda- 
gogue.”’ 

‘While you talk that way it is an easy thing 
to forget. I hardly recognize you now.” 

““T hope not. Only have I your promise for 
to-night? I must go now. Make my adieus to 
your mother, if you please’? He clasped her 
hand lingeringly.  ‘‘ Do you think you will like 
the new Professor Tenny? [ have a mind to 
kiss your hand. I feel likea liberated schoolboy. 
There! Do I not make a good society gentle- 
man? No, I do not think your mother saw. 
What if she did?” 

‘Professor Tenny, you have lost your senses. I 
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do not know whether I will walk with you to- 
night or not.”’ 

“*T honestly beg your pardon, Miss Donna. I 
am acting like an idiot, but it is such a satisfac- 
tion for a man to get out of harness once in a 
while. Do you forgive me, and may I come to- 
night ?”’ 

The girl looked at him an instant, then vailed 
her dark eyes under their long lashes. ‘‘ Yes, I 
forgive you, and you may come if mamma is will- 
ing.’’ She walked a few steps toward the house, 
then glanced over her shoulder, and said, softly : 
“The new Professor Tenny is rather interesting.”’ 

During the game two women had becn sitting 
on the veranda evidently much engrossed in con- 
versation. One resting at full length luxuriously 
in a veranda chair, looking cool and amused ; 
the other, flushed and carnest, erect on a small 
wooden settee. Girl friends all their girl life, 
then separated at marriage. After twenty years 
of cosmopolitan drifting, Mrs. Morris had come 
again to her friend anchored in that level village, 
and for two weeks they had been assiduously 
searching each for the other’s identity. At least, 
Mrs. Ford had. Mrs. Morris’s present friend 
amused her more than the past one interested 
her. 

In a calm voice, with a more reposeful adjust- 
ment to the hammock chair, she remarked, ‘‘I 
suppose you have set aside the law of natural 
succession, and believe that a foxglove may pro- 
duce an orchid; acrab-apple tree, golden pip- 
pins ?” 

“Yes,” interposed the other, ‘certainly, by 

grafting and cultivation.” 
’ You have perfect faith,’? Mrs. Morris plac- 
idly proceeded, ‘‘that that girl’’—with a wave 
of her hand toward the tennis player—‘‘ who 
sprung from an ignorant, degraded mother, an 
imbecile father, with a horde of brutish, sickly 
brothers and sisters, can ignore all the taint and 
develop into a morally and physically perfect 
woman?” 

“Most assuredly I do. She was a dainty, 
lovable thing in spite of the soil and grime of 
her two short years when I took her from that 
hovel after her mother deserted them, She was 
an anomaly, undoubtedly, but I grafted and T 
have cultivated. That is what tells. Ido not 
believe in heredity. She is a living denial of it. 
Tell me, did you ever sce a girl more patrician, 
a girl with a more flawless face, a more gentle 
bearing ?”” 

“Seldom, I admit, if vou take her at face 
value. Your grafting and cultivating may have 
done the work with her. Nevertheless, Amy, 
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my son should never marry her, provided I 
owned one. I would not run the risk of be 
coming grandmother to plebeians.’’ 

Her listener sat with a red, indignant face, 
but the other slowly continued : 

‘“She may be a whim of nature, or the last 
flicker of a long lost patrician ancestry. I 
admit the possibility of either. I believe you 
said this girl’s mother had a handsome animal 
face ?”’ , 

‘© At least, Esther, you have been here long 
enough: to know Donna’s name. ‘This girl’ 
is hardly necessary, whatever contempt you 
may feel for her.’ 

“You foolish, irate child. I feel no con- 
tempt. I simply expound a pet theory, with 
her for the text.’ 

‘A theory—that’s it exactly, and that is all. 
The bane of blood has been held over me by 
others when I can bring a thousand proofs of its 
futility. They only bring the assertion, ‘It is 
so; you will see.’ I never shall see: I tell you 
all the generations of civilization go in waves. 
Extreme luxury, the enervation of inherited 
wealth, the crest; then the plunge into the 
depths and the gradual ascension induced by 
relentless necessity. There is the scum, the froth, 
and beneath it mighty depths, but the great 
surface movement keeps on, and no part perpet- 
uates itself. Circumstance alone molds us.” 

‘And two inconsequent women with mixed 
metaphor have resolved us all into waifs of fate. 
Whichever belief we accept, the particular waif 
we are discussing with such heartfelt zeal on 
your part, Amy, is coming; so let us cry quits 
and kneel at the shrine of her beauty in com- 
mon. Who was that young man ?”’ 

‘Professor Tenny, of the high school. She 
graduated in June.”’ 

‘‘ Are you tired, Donna?” she asked, solicit: 
ously, as the girl came up the steps. 

‘Not at all tired, thank you. You certainly 
have the loveliest color, mamma. Did you ever 
see a girl with prettier cheeks, Mrs. Morris’ 
patting lovingly Mrs. Ford’s bright face. 

“Mrs. Morris smiled quizzically. ‘* What a 
mutual admiration society you two are. Yes, 
Amy always had a beautiful color.” 

Donna sat idly playing with her long, black 
braids, letting them slip through her fingers. 
Without looking up, she said : ‘Mamma, Pro- 
fessor Tenny asked me to take a walk with him 
this evening. You know it is moonlight.” 

‘*My dear, I hardly know what to say 
never have allowed you to accept any attention 
from gentlemen, but hé is exceptionally nice 
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My little girl is certainly growing up when 
grave young professors request moonlight strolls. 
The beginning is inevitable, of course ; still I 
dread the beginning.’’ 

“That means ‘ yes,’ I suppose, mamma. You 
are very kind,”’ and dropping a kiss on her moth- 
er’s hair she went into the house. 

“Pretty, gentle manners,’? murmured Mrs. 
Morris. 

‘‘That is what I have tried to give her,’’ an- 
swered her friend, somewhat impatiently. 


III. 


Proressor TENNyY sat thoughtfully by his desk 
one evening. School was dismissed and the jan- 
itor had peered in impatiently several times, 
wondering how much longer his work would be 
delayed. The professor looked troubled. ‘I 
wish I could arrange it,’’ he said, audibly. 

This was the third summer of his marriage. 
The moonlight stroll had been the beginning of 
a quickly reached end. Donna, his sweet girl 
wife was a delightful housekeeper and managed 
her pretty twin boys, everyone (her admiring 
husband especially) thought, remarkably well. 
But she was looking worn and tired. Visions 
of her pale face, with its unnaturally large eves, 
had haunted him more than usual this afternoon. 
He thought : 

“Twill run around to the bookstore and see 
if the ‘Sartor Resartus’? has come. What a 
blessing it is to a man to have a wife who can 
respond to his literary tastes. Dear child! she 
thoroughly appreciates Carlyle. I am afraid she 
is working too hard. How I wish I could send 
her to Colorado this summer. Possibly I could 
if Mrs. Ford took care of the babies here. The 
entire rest and change would be so good for her. 
I believe I will go around and talk with Mrs, 
Ford to-night.”? 

He arose quickly, and the janitor gave a sigh 
of relief at his retreating form as he brought in 
his brooms and pails. 

Mrs. Ford’s infatuation for Donna had in no 
wise diminished, and she lent ready assistance. 

‘Of course I can take care of the babies easily 
enough. They are nearly two years old now and 
can manage very nicely without their mother. 
Oh, it is the most fortunate coincidence! I just 
teceived a letter from Mrs. Morris, and she wrote 
that she intended spending her summer in Colo- 
rado. I will write her immediately and try to 
make arrangements for Donna to go with her. 
You can take her to Kansas City, and they can 
meet there.’ 

A month later in the Kansas City depot Donna 
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and her husband stood on the platform of their 
train in the summer dusk, dreamily watching the 
moving crowds under the sharp electric light and 
paling sky. Her hand lay lightly on his arm. 

“‘T feel as if I were going out of myself and 
intoa new world,” she said. ‘‘ T have an oppres- 
sion of strangeness. It’s almost uncanny. I 
wish you were going, then I would have some 
thing to hold to.”’ 

In the wavering shadows he clasped her closely 
to him. 

“Dear little girl, do not make it too hard for 
metoleave you. It's no wonder you feel strange. 
This is absolutely your first flight into the world. 
When you come back with all your lost dimples, 
the light in your eyes and shadows out from 
under them, I shall be repaid for my loneliness. 
My darling, it would tear my heart in twain if 
any ill should come to you. I want to guard 
you from the least approach.”’ 

The train began to move slowly out. He 
clasped her so tightly that she felt his heart beat 
against her breast, then sprang down the steps 
without a word and stood watching the retreating 
train with a white face. And she went back to 
her section where Mrs. Morris was luxuriously 
established. 

Colorado Springs was their objective point. 
Set down in the dazzleand whirl of a gay summer 
resort, its crowds of tourists, artists, staid English 
and gay natives, with the wonderful stage setting 
provided by nature, Donna felt as though she was 
watching some great play filled with spectacular 
effects. Brought up in the monotony of nature 
and humanity found in a Kansas village, this 
was all very wonderful and dazzling to her. In 
a short time she, too, became part of the pageant. 
Her remarkable beauty, combined with Mrs. 
Morris’s eminently respectable middle age, gave 
them a certain prestige in the not too inquiring 
mind of Colorado Springs society. Their circle 
of friends included several literary and artistic 
men and women with a modicum of fame, some 
bright society people, and the usual invalid or 
two. The somewhat broad literary training 
Donna had received both before and after her 
marriage stood her in good stead now, and a re- 
putation for wit was added to that of her beauty, 
which made her very popular, 

Some weeks after their arrival she sat reading 
a long letter from home. Dropping it in her lap 
sne looked dreamily out of the window for some 
time ; then turning to Mrs. Morris, touched lightly 
the letter, ‘f You cannot imagine how far away it 
all seems. I feel like one coming out of a dream, 
and receiving tidings of its shadows.’ 
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Mrs. Morris raised her eyeglasses sharply. 
‘*Don’t you miss your babies and long for them? 
Ts your heart never sick as you think what might 
befall them before you could reach them ?”’ 

A curious smile came around Donna’s mouth 
and crept into her eyes. She looked steadily at 
Mrs. Morris. 

‘*T feel it an effort even to remember them,”’’ 
she said. 

Two or three weeks later Mrs. Morris wrote to 
Mrs. Ford: ‘‘I think perhaps the wisest thing 
you can do will be to persuade Professor Tenny 
to join his wife as soon as possible and take her 
home. She is very young yet, and this is her 
first taste of society. Forseveral reasons I think 
she has had enough for the present. . . .”’ 

The distant glory of the mountains lay bathed 
in the evening sun as Mrs. Morris sat on the 
veranda of The Antlers, reading a letter. Another 
lay on her lap. 

‘‘T hardly understand,’? wrote Mrs. Ford, 
“what you mean in your references to Donna. 
You speak as if she were a young girl instead of 
a dignified matron with two rollicking responsi- 
bilities. Still your suggestion in regard to Frank 
ig good. You say Donna has entirely recovered 
her health. Frank, poor fellow, between his 
homesickness for Donna and his summer educa- 
tional work, is looking completely fagged. I 
have induced him to take a little vacation him- 
self, and bring her home at the end of it. He 
has written her his intention, and is quite trans- 
formed at the thought of seeing her so soon.”’ 

Mrs. Morris looked up from the letter and her 
eyes rested on two figures coming down the shady 
avenue with that swinging stride peculiar to 
healthful athletic youth. The man stood fully 
six feet, a magnificent blonde, clad in the scarlet 
stockings, white knee breeches and flannel shirt 
of a bicyclist, a broad silk belt girding his waist. 
His companion was radiant in a soft, golden yel- 
low gown, belted in with scarlet silk, the skirt 
falling in full heavy folds straight to her feet ; a 
little yellow cap showing glimpses of scarlet in it 
sat jauntily on her dusky hair. She walked with 
the full, free motions of a Juno. Her fine head 
rose from the folds of her dress as_ perfect as a 
creamy magnolia blossom. A couple, one would 
think, to delight the eyes of any beholder, but 


Mrs. Morris’s brows contracted ominously. They 
came up on the veranda. 
‘* Donna, here is a letter for you,”’ she said. 


The girl took it carelessly, playing with it, as 
she continued the conversation with her com- 
panion. 

He stood bared, gold head and white brows, 
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with a look in his brave, blue eyes that very few 
men would care to see directed on their wives. 
He turned to Mrs. Morris. 

‘‘T hope I have not been selfish in depriving 
you of Mrs. Tenny so long, but our party went 
further than was at first intended. I will leave 
her to make peace ; she may be more successful 
than I.’”’ Bowing, he entered the house. 

There was a long silence. Donna, leaning 
against a pillar, looked straight across at the 
hazy mountain tops, a happy smile in her eves. 

‘*Donna,’’ said Mrs. Morris, sharply, ‘do 
you intend to read your letter?” 

“Oh, I forgot,’’ she said, simply, and opened 
it. Mrs. Morris watched her narrowly as she 
read. Her face blanched to the lips. ‘‘ Do you 
know my husband is coming in a day or two?’ 
she turned on Mrs. Morris quickly. 

“Yes; and I am very glad he is.” 

“Your interest in me puts me under great 
obligations.’’ 

Mrs. Morris’s eyes met hers. 

Undaunted defiance breathed in every curve 
of the girl’s figure for an instant ; then she said, 
lightly, ‘‘ Poor fellow ! the trip will do him good, 
no doubt. Isee you are ready for dinner. You 
need not wait for me.”’ 

She slowly ascended the grand stairway, fol- 
lowed by the admiring eyes of a group of men 
below. 

“Take her all around she is the most magnifi- 
cent woman I ever saw. Fortunate man—her 
husband,”’ said one. 

‘‘T don’t know about that. If I ever marry I 
shall choose a less conspicuous wife. One of her 
stamp would be too great a responsibility.” 

‘*T don’t think you will be bored, old fellow, 
rejecting women of her stamp. What do you 
say, Brooke ?”’ 

The blonde young man glared fiercely at his 
companions. ‘I say, it will be just a3 well to 
drop further discussion of the lady,’ and he 
strode angrily away. 

‘‘Hard hit, isn’t he?’ one of them remarked, 
sympathetically. 

Mrs. Morris sat at her solitary table eating 
her dinner with a relish. She had lived too long 
in the world to have her appetite affected by other 
people’s complications. Suddenly her eyeglasses 
dropped from her nose, and she stared at the 
conspicuous couple coming down the long dining: 
Toom. 

‘“‘T actually believe that man is leaving his 
own table and coming to ours. They evidently 
intend making the most of their time.” As 
they took seats opposite her she inquired, icily, 
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“To what are we indebted for the pleasure of 
your company to-night, Mr. Brooke ?” 

The young man’s fair face flushed. 

“To my invitation,’ answered Donna, com- 
posedly. 

“T beg your pardon, Mr. Brooke,’’ 
Mrs. Morris, with elaborate courtesy. 

That night they sat in a shadowy corner of 
the great veranda, with the blare of the band all 
about them, the steady beat of dancing feet and 
waves of voices rising and falling. 

“My husband is coming inaday or two."’? She 
broke the silence abruptly. 

His hand tightened its grasp on the railing he 
was leaning against until the veins stood out like 
cords. ‘‘And of course you are glad?’ His 
eyes in the uncertain light were trying to read 
her face, 

“Glad 1? Her low voice was filled with scorn. 
“T feel as if I could never mect him again. 
As if I could never go back to that wretched 
round of housework, the wearing care of fretful 
children, the dull monotony of that horrible little 
town. I got out of it once. My husband made 
a strenuous effort and took me to Kansas City to 
hear—Joseph Cook! Oh, it sickens me! I 
hate Carlyle. I despise Emerson. I abominate 
Ruskin. I like Ouida. I think Gyp fine.’ A 
touch of laughing defiance crept into her tone. 
“Tread Zola when I can get him.’’ She stood 
up with a gesture, as if she were flinging some- 
thing off, drew a long, free breath, and cried, 
exultantly: ‘For once in my life I have said 
what I feel. I am myself. What am I not 
capable of 2”? : 

Her eyes gleamed dangerously. 


responded 


Her full, red 
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lips wreathed into a triumphant smile. She 
seemed hardly conscious of a listener. The man 


sprang to his feet as if electrified. His fascinated 
eyes never left her face. 

‘© You never can go back. You never need go 
back,’’? he whispered, passionately. ‘I can 
give you everything—love, pleasure, luxury, my 
life; you magnificent, peerless thing, it is all 
yours! Come with me and claim your birth- 
right !’ 

“My birthright?’ she said, 
Then a wicked smile lit her eves. 
birthright.” 

The next morning Mrs. Morris wired : 


thoughtfully. 
‘Yes, my 


* CoLorapo Springs, Aug. 15th, 189-. 
“ Prov. FL H. Texsy: Do not come. Will start from 
here to-day, Mrs. A.C. Morris.” 


And she went back alone. 

Prone on his face in his desecrated home lay 
Frank Tenny, a strong man, shattered. There 
was a fumbling touch on the door knob and a 
shuffling step. A bent, repulsive, blear-eyed 
old man entered the room, turning an impassive, 
yellow face toward the recumbent figure. 

“So she’s gone an’ lef’ ye ?”’ he said, ina weak, 
querulous voice. ‘'Ye seem to feel powerful 
bad. ’Tain’t no use, though ; ye’ll be happier 
wi’out her. Folks said I war when her ma lef’, 
an’ I s’pose I war. Oh, the dear Lord! If I 
cud see her face once fore I die, I cud die better. 
Chirk up, man, ve hain’t los’ much. Her an’ 
her ma afore her warn’t no better than the dust 
o’ the’airth. The dusto’ the ’airth,’’ he repeated, 
meditatively, and shuffled slowly out again leavy- 
ing the motiunless figure on the floor. 
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By ELAINE GOODALE FASIMAN, 


Tave came a-knocking at my door— 
T flung it wide without delay; 
He was so couxing and so gay, 

T bade him never leave me more ! 


Now in my house he's wont to dwell, 
So great have his exactions grown— 
So tyrannous that) lisping tone, 

T sometimes question, Was it well? 


For T was strong, and new am weak, 
And Tam bound, who once was free; 
T. too, since Love las mastered me, 

Though Twas proud, have grown so meek ! 


The regue—he flouts me to my faee ! 
My sore complaint is food: for smiles ; 
He thinks to pay for all my toils 

With one more boisterous embrace, 


‘See yonder virgin, spare and grave ? 
Years past—ha, hat—she lock her door— 
And now, if J should tap once inore, 
Doubt net she'd fly to be my shive 1? 
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SONS AND DAUGHTERS OF FEUDAL SIRES, 


By MMe. BARBARA MACGAHAN. 


A Most peculiar little nation came within the 
range of my observation in the course of last 
summer’s migrations on the outskirts of the 
Russian empire—in the Asiatic part of the Cau- 
casus, called the Transcaucasus—a people, living 
in the reputed cradle of the Caucasian race, that 
stretches forth from the Black Sea to the Caspian, 
and appearing all the more interesting to me, as 
they impressed me at every turn as presenting 
the very antithesis of the white Americans. 

Indolent, trusting, improvident and devoid of 
all ambition, hot-headed to a degree, most unwit- 
tingly picturesque and with as well-deserved as 
world-wide renown for beauty—the Georgians 
can justly claim a civilization that is over a thou- 
sand years old ; yet, were they not living all by 
themselves, far away from all worldly competi- 
tion, they would surely rank among the youngest 
and most unsophisticated branches of the great 
human family, proudly claiming a Caucasian de- 
scent. Most certainly that is not the result of 
any decadency—as anyone would be ready to 
testify who had ever dwelt among the Georgians ; 
neither has it any resemblance with what one 
might conjecture to constitute ‘fa second child- 
hood’? in a nation—that enlarged sample of the 
individual; and one is lost in speculation as, 
bearing in mind the unique past of that people, 
one tries to forecast its future. 


Old as that little nation undoubtedly is, still, 
were we to apply to it the standard of hoary an- 
tiquity prevailing in the Caucasus, where every 
nook and corner re-echoes with tales of Prome- 
theus, where glisten the snowy, sugarloaf-shaped 
peaks of Mount Ararat, on which Noah’s Ark is 
said to have stuck at the termination of the Del- 
uge—then, most assuredly, the Georgians cannot 
be considered a very ancient people. The fist 
well authenticated mention of them in history v- 
curs just previous to the dawn of the Christian 
era—they being then spoken about as Iberians. 
But ever since then the Georgians have supplied 
the folklore and historical chronicles of that part 
of the world with a brilliant record of their prow- 
ess, and established for themselves a proud name 
as the foremost defenders of the Christian faith. 
The golden age of the Georgian literature is held 
to be the twelfth century, a.p., and it was, 50 1? 
speak, but the other day that the feudal system 
prevailing in their land was upset, when the 
Russian Czar, Alexander IT., in February, 1861. 
proclaimed the emancipation of all the serfs 
within the Russian empire. 

Brimming over with interest is the history of 
Georgia—it constitutes the very marrow and sot! 
of the history of the Caucasian peninsula, the 
life of whose inhabitants cannot even at the 
present time be rightly comprehended without 
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an adequate knowledge of the Georgians ; but it 
must be understood from the first that that is a 
subject that one could not hope to do justice to in 
a magazine sketch. However, before I proceed 
with my tale about that country I must warn 
the reader that, in speaking further on the 
Georgians, Mingrelians, Grurians, Imeretians, Ad- 
jarians, Khevsoors, Toosheens, Pshaves, and di- 
vers other peoples and tribes of the Caucasus, I 
am still holding on to the original subject of 
my sketch, since all those people are Georgians 
of different parts of the Caucasus ; some inhab- 
iting the seashore, some others the plains, the 
warlike mountaineers being the most numerous 
of all. As to the languages spoken by them, 
they belong to the so-called Iberian, or Kart- 
velian, group of languages, and stand all by 
themselves in the general linguistic classifica- 
tion, being known as 
the Caucasian lan - 
guage proper. 

The Georgian of 
the present time, 
with his reckless 
daring, dexterity in 
all sports, improvi- 
dence, impulsive 
gayety, his aversion 
to all steady work, 
his contempt for 
mercantile pursuits, 
and his unfathom- 
able good nature, 
cannot be explained 
away on any 
other ground but 
that of unflinch- 
ing heredity; 
so much so that, 
apart from the 
Volatile and fiery 
nature pertaining to . 
all inhabitants of 
southern lands, most 
of the peculiarities of 
the character and 
habits of life of the 
Georgians can be 
directly traced to 
Some phase of their historical past. With the 
®xception of a very few and scant mountain 
tribes, all Georgians are professed Christians 
ao i isa Greek Catholic Chureh, and 
at he the proud title of the single- 
2 @ defender of Christianity against Islam at 

me when the sway of triumphant Islamism 
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was well-nigh irresistible. In fact, the Georgians 
were the Crusaders of the East, having, for over 
ten centuries, shed their life’s blood in defense of 
Christianity against paganism and Mohammedan- 
ism, leaving off the unequal struggle but a cen- 
tury or two ago, when, completely exhausted, old 
Georgia leaned for support on her young northern 
neighbor, Russia, that had just risen in her 
might, ready in her turn to grasp the sword in 
defense of their common faith. 

Converted to Christianity in the beginning of 
the fourth century, the Georgians have ever since 
clung closely to the most ancient of all Christian 
churches—the one organized by the Apostles and 
upheld by Byzantia ; and that while even neigh- 
boring Abkhazia, a province of the Caucasus bor- 
dering on the Black Sea, that was converted to 
Christianity by St. Andrew himself, had been un- 

able to resist militant 
Islamism and had re- 
nounced Christianity 
in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. 

The thousand years’ 
struggle of Georgia 
against Islamism, 
pressed on her suc- 
cessively by the hordes 
of Tamerlane, by Per- 
sians, the Arabs and 
the Turks, constitutes 
in itself a romance of 
burning interest. The 

\ people of the re- 
Y gion for over ten 
centuries used to 
live in hourly 
expectation of on- 
slaughts from infidels. 

The foremost pastors 

of their church, called 

Metropolitans, had at 

times to take the lead 

in person and march 
their flock against 
the invaders that 
threatened the faith, as 
well as the independ- 
ence of the nation. 
Is there any wonder, then, that Church and 
State interests remained inseparable through 
all Georgia’s history ; that churches and mon- 
asteries were being built like impregnable for- 
tresses on inaccessible mountain heights ; that 
monks thought nothing of girdling the sword ; 
and that Christianity itself in those parts could 
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not but be deeply impregnated with martial 
influences ? 
I.—THE CRUSADERS OF THE EAST. 

In the history of many another country do we 
meet with accounts of internal wars and trou- 
blous times ; but with no other 
nation have those periods of 
national existence been so 
powerful in shaping the na- 
tion’s character by means of 
heredity, as they proved in 
Georgia. For Georgia there 
was nothing but war and strife 
and violent commotion for up- 
ward of a thousand years of 
her national existence—up to 
the very time when, in the 
year 17838, completely ex- 
hausted, she voluntarily an- 
nexed herself to Russia, her 
growing neighbor of the same 
Greek Catholic faith. The an- 
nexation was achieved by 
means of a treaty concluded in 
that year between Catherine 
the Great of Russia and Czar 
TIracly of Georgia. Is it any 
wonder that such a martial 
past has served to give quite 
a peculiar bent to the char- 
acter and habits of the Geor- 
gians and their kindred 
peoples ? 

Naturally enough, in times 
of strife and danger, which were here the rule 
and not the exception, the weaker members of 
the community flocked under the protection of 
the stronger ones, who led them against the com- 
mon foe and gave them such assistance and pro- 
tection as could be had. It was in that way that 
Georgia, in addition to her other troubles, fell 
a victim to the feudal system prevalent in the 
Middle Ages all over Europe, it is true, but 
never known in Russia proper—a_ fact that 
fully accounts for the spirit of democracy form- 
ing the very essence of Russian character in 
all strata of Russian society. As time went on 
numerous princes of Georgia gathered round 
them yegular clans of relatives and supporters 
of their own class of the local nobility, while 
people of lower social standing became their 
dependents, and others gradually fell into serf- 
dom and were liberated only as late as the year 
1861, by Emperor Alexander ITT, of Russia. 

It must be noted by the way that the title of 
‘«Prince’’ in the Caucasus—or in Russia proper, 
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for the matter of that—does by no means denote 
the descent of its bearer from any family of 
rulers. In the Caucasus and the Transcaucasus 
especially, as well as among peoples of Mongolian 
descent, the title of prince generally corresponds 
to the title of leader of a clan, 
and would be most. fittingly 
rendered under the skies of 
Scotland or Ireland by the far 
less imposing prefix of ‘‘ Mac” 
or of ‘O’.”’ In Russia itself 
many untitled families of the 
landed nobility rank incom- 
parably higher than families 
haying bona fide but cheap 
princely titles. It takes quite 
a good deal of experience to 
know the real value of a Russian 
title or to tell to what branch 
of his family a claimant for 
such honors belongs; the 
same, of course, applies to 
Georgians, Imeretians, Min- 
grelians, Ossetines and_ tutti 
quanti. Yet, strange as it may 
appear to Americans, there is 
hardly a possibility in be- 
nighted Russia for any 
‘“smart’’ individual to lay 
claim to a rank that does not 
belong to him. Although Rus- 
sia is not blessed with an 
“ Almanach de Gotha,” there 
exists in St. Petersburg the 
so-called Department of Heraldry, in which are 
kept official records of the descendants of all 
the noble families of the land—the most ancient 
families, titled and untitled, being entered in the 
so-called ‘‘ Velvet Book.”’ 

But to return to the national development of 
Georgia. There everything was subject to ww 
and to rumors of war. The princes and the 
nobles, having to be all the time on the qui rit 
to be prepared to resist aggressors and to assume 
the holy duty of protecting their national iaith, 
had no opportunity to engage in any lucrative 
occupation, and in time came to despise trade, 
deeming it good enough for the lowly Armenians; 
while themselves lived off the labor of their serfs, 
supporting in the meantime hordes of hangers-on 
and of poor relations. It must be said, however, 
that the Georgian peasantry was by no means 
trodden down, as was the case with the peasantry 
of some other countries. Here all peasants wet 
bearing arms, and that made them rather inde 
pendent. Their masters knew perfectly well that 
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those peasants, following them as they did in all 
wars, would not hesitate to take the life of any 
prince, should he really set out to oppress them ; 
and—it goes without the saying—there was not a 
shadow of obsequiousness in the demeanor of 
such warrior peasants toward their owners. 

When not at war with their neighbors or with 
Tartars, Arabs, Persians or Turks, the entire time 
of a Georgian nobleman was spent in feasting, 
horseback racing and making merry on their 
estates. Primitive as their amusements were, 
still the princes could not dispense entirely with 
money; they were accustomed to wear good 
clothing ; could not refuse themselves handsome 
silver daggers, powder pouches, expensive arms, 
furs, silks, laces and precious stones for their 
women ; and in order to get money for all that, 
the only way known to them was to make pris- 
oners of war and to sell those into slavery. Thus 
the handsomest youths and women, whether 
Christians or infidels, were sold into the Turkish 
harems, Circassian beauty fetching the highest 
prices in the Eastern slave marts. 

Such were the crusaders that served in the 
Caucasus as bulwarks in the defense of the Cross 
against the Crescent. 

Doubts may be entertained by many at the 
present time as to the superiority of a Christian 
faith that admits of selling fellow human beings 
—frequently Christians—into slavery to Moham- 
medans. Still, it must be borne in mind that 
the Georgians, as Christians, found themselves 
quite isolated for a period of over a thousand 
years, holding fast to their religion, as they un- 
derstood it, for the sake of 
Which they shed rivers of 
blood ; and under such cir- 
cumstances it would have 
been little less than a miracle 
were the purity of Christian 
ethics not to undergo some 
detrimental modifications. 

However, a new era had 
dawned on Georgia since the 
complete subjugation of the 
great Imam Schamyl, who 
had for twenty years led the 
combined forces of the Mos- 
lem mountaineers in their 
“holy war”? against the 

“Christian dogs” of the 
Caucasus, upheld by the Rus- 
sans. Steadily supported by the sectarian pro- 
fessors. of Muridism, Imam Schamyl held out 
until August, 1859, when he gave himself up to 
the Russians, and was transferred as prisoner of 
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war to the city of Kaluga. The transportation 
of Schamyl toa central city of Great Russia 
put an end to the intestine wars in the Cau- 
casus; and the liberation of the serfs that 
followed hard on it in 1861 had, as it seemed, 
taken the last patch of old ground from under 
the feudal Georgians’ feet. They had nothing 
to fight for; the nobility had no more serfs to 
feed on, and all had to adapt themselves to 
entirely new conditions of life. 
* * * * * * 

Thirty years have passed since that last up- 
heaval in the national life of Georgia; yet, 
strange to say, as we traveled through their land 
last summer we found that the Georgians have to 
the present day retained most of the characteris- 
tics that had been developed in them by their 
checkered historic past. In this respect Geor- 
gians may be held out as shining lights among 
their products of heredity. 

Green are kept yet the traditions of old-time 
internal strife between different mountain tribes 
and between rival princes, although their most 
repulsive outgrowth, the slave trade, has been en- 
tirely abolished ; the Georgians are just as ready 
now to lead any forlorn hope, are forever broiling 
for a fight, yet are quite good-natured withal, 
hospitable to a degree, highly improvident and 
blissfully unaware of the fact that incurred obli- 
gations should be held more sacred than any im- 
pulse of generosity. Having no serfs to live on, 
the nobles have mortgaged their lands to the last 
acre, have fallen an easy prey to the blandish- 
ments of the Armenians—those traders and money 

lenders of 
r the Cauca- 
sus, and 
now they 
are head 
over ears in 
debt to ev- 
erybody 
who had 
money to 
lend or give 
away ; yet, 
even with 
this noose of 
threatened 
destitution 
tightening 
about their 
necks, they still manage to make light of their 
troubles, and lead a jolly, happy life, which isa 
succession of ‘‘ tomashas’’—feasts and revels, as 
clan visits clan for days and weeks together. 
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A great many of those descendants of Crusaders 
have been driven entirely to the wall and a num- 
ber of them have actually gone to the extreme of 
working for their living. Thus, in the ‘‘ Hotel de 
Londres,’’ where we were stopping in Tiflis, most 
of the waiters were bona fide Princes of Min- 
grelia and of Imeretia, and the fact did not seem 
to encumber the young men any ; they made very 
good, attentive waiters, and pocketed the fees we 
gave them with neatness and dispatch. We were 
told many a time that in Odessa such out-at-the- 
elbow noblemen take most kindly to the profes- 
sions of hack-driver and water-carrier. 

But other scions of Georgian princely families 
are plentifully scattered over all parts of the Rus- 
sian army, into the ranks of which they fit per- 
fectly ; they are held to be good comrades and 
have supplied Russia with not a few brilliant 
commanders. 


II.—DESCENDANTS OF THE CRUSADERS, 


Notwithstanding my preliminary acquaint- 
ance with Georgian life from hearsay, its most 
marked peculiarities were still taking me rather 
by surprise, as, in the course of our migrations 
from one place in the Transcaucasus to another, 
I came on old-time friends holding for many years 
prominent positions in the educational, judicial 
and administrative systems of the region. Many 
were the talks we had with such friends of an 
evening, when, after a hard day’s work sightsee- 
ing, we would enjoy their broad hospitality at a 
late dinner spread on the flat roof of someone’s 
house, or a supper in the garden of the club, 
where those forlorn grass-widowers love to con- 
gregate of a summer evening, killing time with a 
great deal of dexterity by means of feasts and 
music in the absence of their families, sent away 
from the city for the hot part of the season. 

These friends of ours being self-exiled Russians, 
our long evening talks did the duty, so to say, of 
a clearing house for the complicated impressions 
gathered by us during our independent wander- 
ings through the country and our direct inter- 
course with the natives, the majority of whom 
spoke Russian very imperfectly. At these roof 
conclaves and club suppers we also received not 
a few valuable suggestions as to the best means to 
adopt in order to see the most of the life of the 
Georgian nobility of the present day. 

The first glance we chanced to take into that 
life was afforded us a few days before reaching 
Tiflis, the capital of ancient Georgia and the cen- 
tre of the Russian administration at the present 
time. It happened in one of the most fashion- 
able local watering places that on one of our 


drives through the neighboring park, where o 
summer palace was being built for one of the 
Russian grand dukes, we came upon a party of 
friends, who introduced us to their Georgian 
companion, the Princess O—— and her young 
cousin. Were it not for the lack of money that 
compelled us to hasten to our headquarters in 
Tiflis—the nearest place where we could cash our 
drafts—we would most certainly have accepted 
the young princess’s invitation to a great festival 
—‘‘tomasha’’—that was to be held the same 
week on her estate in that neighborhood. 

Much as it was to be regretted not to be 
able to see for ourselves the handsome festival 
to be given by the Princess O——, we were 
not so sorry to miss it upon hearing later on, 
that the family had discarded most of the old 
ways of living, and were conducting their en- 
tertainments much after the style prevailing in 
the Russian court circles at Livadia—even their 
women’s dresses coming from Felix and from 
Worth. 

For, happily for the Princes O—, their 
estates were so large originally, and were so 
extended by gifts from the Russian crown, in 
recognition of these princes’ many proofs of 
military valor of a high degree, that the O—s 
had kept tolerably clear from Armenian moncy- 
lenders, and still have an enormous retinue of 
servants, not counting as such the two score or 
so of poor relations who are housed, clothed, fed 
and kept in almost total idleness on the prince's 
estates and in his city houses; the only duty de- 
volving on those poor relations being that of 
supervising the house and table arrangements, 
as well as the upholding of the established eti 
quette on occasions of large social gatherings at 
the prince’s house. Such hangers-on exist, how- 
ever, in every nobleman’s family of Georgia. and 
no one considers them there in the light of para- 
sites ; in fact, they serve to uphold the standing 
of the house, and would be greatly missed when 
ever a particle of caste pride remains in the fam- 
ily that harbors them. Now, in addition to his 
wealth, young Prince O has the distinetion 
of being somewhat feeble-minded. I say ‘dis 
tinction,” since, indeed, it is considered to be 
something of an involuntary contribution on his 
part on the altar of patriotism. The young man 
is said to have contracted that weakness of intel 
lect when a baby through a fall out of a saddle 
bag, in which he was thrust to be transported to 
a place of safety—at a time when his father 
hastily answered the summons of duty and va- 
cated his house at a moment's notice, so 38 
join the Russian army marching against fanatical 
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mountaineers, led by the 

dreaded Imam Schamyl. A 

little live pig packed in the a 
other side of that same sad- o Soe 
dlebag reached its destination i ie 
in perfect safety, and, it is ’ 
said, with much less squeal- : 
ing than came from the in- oe 
fant Prince O , as he was 
picked up after having rolled 
out on the road. and _ rein- 
stated in his bag. 

This little defect did not 
prevent the prince from us- 
ing excellent judgment in the 
selection of a wife befitting 
his station—the young prin- 
cess that so charmingly s 
pressed us to join her family 
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in the festival on their estate, really appeared a 
splendid sample of the Georgian woman, with 
the clear olive complexion of her perfectly oval 
face and a pair of those longceut, intensely black, 
languorous and caressing eves, side by side with 
which the most beautiful eyes of women of other 
nationalities become quite insignificant. 

What it is that gives those Georgian eyes such 
4 power would be hard to tell ; unless, indeed— 
the eyes being said to be the reflection of the 
soul—the souls of almost all the Georgian 
women be of exceptional beauty. That would 
hardly prove the case, though. Whatever the 
sterling virtues of the Georgian woman, she is 
still an Oriental woman par excellence, with no 
unusual predominance of the spiritual in her ; 
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although, strange to say, it is the, 
women among Georgians that have 
the most instruction. All women, 
save the very poorest, learn to 
read, and use every effort to teach 
their daughters, while the men 
and boys are more than indiffer- 
ent to book-learning, generally 
choosing to devote all their time 
to the perfection of their dexter- 
ity at handling arms and at horse- 
back riding. When, on our horse- 
back excursions in Georgia’s 
mountains, passing the ‘‘aools’’ 
of the local peasants, we generally 
found that the women perform all 
the hard labor in the fields and carry heavy loads 
of water to their clay huts, called ‘‘ sakly,’’ while 
men lie idly right by the stony roads, smoking and 
gossiping. And how vividly did such sights re- 
call to us similar customs among our own In- 
dians! Most certainly this is but another legacy 
of many centuries of incessant warfare, when 
women got into the habit to do everything about 
farming, while the men were fighting the invaders 
or carrying war into other lands. 

But to return to that wonderful Georgian eye : 
it has a distinct peculiarity in that its iris is so 
intensely black in color and ‘so large as to cover 
almost entirely the vivid blue of the eyeball. It 
would hardly do to presuppose mountaineers like 
Georgians to be near-sighted as a rule; yet these 
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Georgian eyes give out the impression of being 
quite convex, so great is their limpidity, not- 
withstanding the thickest of curved black lashes 
that fringe them and throw languorous shades 
wellnigh on the cheeks. Not only do these 
eyes atone for occasional imperfections of the 
other features. They overshadow all the rest of 
the feminine face to such an extent that, after 
looking at a Georgian woman, hardly anything 
remains in one’s memory but those eyes—eyes that 
are sure to haunt one long after one has forgotten 
the face. And on no other occasion, at least not 
within the limits of observation of any other wom- 
an, are those glorious Georgian eyes so eloquent, 
so variegated in their expression and so utterly ir- 
resistible, as when a Georgian woman engages in 
the national dance, called the ‘‘ lezginka.”’ 

But that dance in itself is a poem ; every step 
in it being a verse full of meaning, interpreted 
by the graceful motions of the dancers, and it 
would truly constitute a crime of lése-majesté 
against the inhabitants of ‘the cradle of the 
Caucasian race’’ to dismiss it with a few sen- 
tences in connection with other matters. 


IlI.—A FEAST ‘‘TOMASHA.” 


Thad been told that old Princess M adheres 
very strictly to the old-time ways of the Georgian 
nobility, and that all her women guests are ex- 
pected to appear at her partics in the national 
Georgian costume, with the regulation head gear 
studded with pearls and precious stones, a white 
vail pinned to it and floating behind. Still my 
old-time school friend, a woman physician, who 
had offered to introduce me, without any previous 
presentation, into the house of Prince M on 
a certain festive occasion, when the lezginka 
was sure to be danced in their spacious hall, did 
not approve of my suggestion to assume the na- 
tional dress of the Georgian women, so as to be 
more in keeping with the surroundings. 

‘CNo matter how you adorn yourself,’’ was 
the edict of that honest friend of mine, ‘‘ you 
will never look like a Georgian ; you have not got 
the Georgian eyes’? —as, alas! I had not—‘‘and 
your western manners will proclaim you a fraud 
in any native costume. Go simply as you are, 
in your traveling garb, and you will be made 
welcome at the princess’s house. They are not 
very ceremonious there, and are used to defer to 
my judgment in a good many ways ; this is one 
of the perquisites of my trade, you know. The 
power of my drugs is sufficiently well known to 
insure deference to me in such as have to trust 
their lives into my hands on occasions,” 
cluded the eynie with a hearty laugh. 


con- 
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And thus it was that I appeared in the spacious 
hall of the summer residence occupied by Prince 
M at the watering place where his mother 
was undergoing a cure; the prince, like most of 
his countrymen, being extremely deferential to- 
ward his parents. It was a lofty room, at least 
fifty feet square, with an upper gallery stretching 
along one of the walls some fifteen feet above the 
floor and not much below the ceiling, that wag 
inlaid with pearl and studded with small bits of 
mirror and gilded stars. The feast was at its 
height, and no one was apt to pay any attention 
to my travel-beaten outfit that had served me in 
good stead on many a rough horseback excursion 
in the precipitous mountains, and had quite re- 
cently been through a typhoon, followed up bya 
rainstorm. 

My companion had declared that assist at the 
entire dinner she would not : ‘‘ Life is too short 
to throw away three or four hours, sitting at a 
table piled up with plain food, devoid of any of 
the refinements of gastronomy,’’ as she remarked 
tome. Thus, pleading a previous engagement, 
we reached the festive board toward evening, not 
more than half an hour before the final toast, 
‘“To the Holy Virgin,’? was proclaimed and 
drunk. 

The occasion of the gathering being some family 
celebration, the entire clan of the Princes N— 
seemed to be in attendance, although I was as- 
sured that were the tomasha held on the coun- 
try estate of Prince M , the assemblage of 
relatives would have proved much more numer- 
ous. As it was, over forty guests appeared here, 
seated at the long main table, and as many more 
at the supplementary tables ; while at each wine 
was flowing freely, empty bottles being now and 
then tossed by the feasters backward, over their 
shoulders, toward the servants, who caught the 
bottles on the fly, refilled them forthwith with 
wine and brought them back to the table. 

People of all ages and conditions were seated 
side by side at the festive board. The family of 
the Princes M being a very numerous one, 
there were soldiers, landed proprietors, priests, 
and professional men among the number—of 
course, the military clement predominating, while 
most all of the men present wore the long m- 
tional coat, called  tcherkesska, adorned with 
rows of powder and cartridge cases across the 
chest, and a formidable array of pistols and dag- 
gers stuck behind the belt. 

Quictly as we came in, we did not escape the 
watchful eye of the master of ceremonies—a ‘lis- 
tant cousin of the host—seats were squeezed in for 
us at the main table, even at this last stage of the 
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dinner, and I found myself side by side with an 
elderly Prince M , Who, as luck would have 
it, tumed out to be an intimate friend of a former 
teacher of mine. In those parts, acquaintances 
are quickly formed among people who know some- 
thing of the outside world ; my table neighbor 
turned out to be partially of Mingrelian stock— 
naturally quick-witted and ready at repartee 
and speaking good Russian and better French, he 
forthwith constituted himself my chaperon and 
expounder of the ways and customs of his country- 
men, as exemplified 
now before our eyes. 

It turned out that he 
had just returned from 
an important family 
council held in a set- 
tlement about a hun- 
dred versts to the 
north, containing sev- 
eral hundred inhabit- 
ants, all of which, with 
the exception of body- 
servants, were Princes 
M—, related to each 
other in some degree. 
The narrator did not 
claim, to be sure, that 
peace and contentment 
reigned uninterrupted- 
ly in the extensive 
‘‘Noblemen’s Nest’’; 
still, on publie occa- 
sions, such as the elec- 
tion of local marshals 
of nobility, all the male 
members of the big 
family gather in great 
conclave, mostly in the 
Open air, and hold a 
long pow-wow, trying 
to reach some agree- 
ment. It is not rare that a decision is reached 
only at the cost of a good deal of dagger play 
among hot-headed cousins; still, when an un- 
derstanding has been arrived at in the con- 
clave, it is most faithfully carried out by all 
as a unit. Again, whenever any one member 
of the M——_ gets into trouble involving the good 
name of the family at large, all ally themselves 
together in order to extricate him ; likewise a 
feud of a Prince M—— against some other family 
of Caucasian noblemen is instantly espoused by 
all, just as would be the case among the moun- 
taineere of the Southern States ; feuds are apt to 
descend by inheritance from generation to genera- 
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tion, the slightest offense or even a fancied slight 
being avenged at the point of the dagger. Now, 
though regular wars are at an end in the Caucasus, 
these feuds are flourishing still, conducing to 
constant blood-letting—so necessary, it seems, to 
the constitution of those fiery mountaineers. 

My chance table companion was not the first, 
though, to enlighten me concerning the Georgian 
nobility customs and pastimes. I was warned 
yet by my Russian friend in Tiflis that with 
Georgians every pretext is seized to have a to- 
masha, whether taking 
the form of a family 
festival or a downright 
spree for men alone. 
When a Georgian no- 
bleman goes to visit 
among other landed 
proprietors, he sets out 
au grand complet. All 
the members of the 
family, maids, jesters 
and favorite attend- 
ants, migrate for seve- 
ral days or even a 
whole week to the es- 
tate of the hospitable 
nobleman that is hold- 
ing the festival. When 
assembled, entire days 
and part of each night 
are passed in eating, 
drinking, dancing and 
making merry in every 


way. Tired of eating, 
they tell stories and 
sing songs in) mono- 


tonous cadences that 
have little to recom- 
mend them to unac- 
customed ears. Again, 
they watch the pranks 
and practical jokes played on each other by dwarfs 
and jesters, that are still kept by every family of 
local eminence, just as are kept attendants from 
entirely impoverished nobles, who are still ‘ too 
proud’ to work for a living. 

The fare, as we found it at Prince M ”s 
festive board, was of the simplest ; this being, as I 
was assured, the rule among the Georgian landed 
proprietors not affected yet by the requirements 
of fashionable life prevalent in large cities. The 
table before us was loaded with great dishes 
heaped high with boiled, pickled and roasted 
meats. Ordinary plates were set before us, as in 
front of the majority of the guests. Still even 
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at this feast, at a rich nobleman's house, I had 
the good luck to observe a curious way of cating 
that I had never seen before, although I have 
many times heard it described. Even as we 
were strolling about the bazaars of Kutais and 
Tiflis, we had noticed what seemed to us large 
pancakes hanging in rows on strings at the bak- 
eries, On one or two occasions, in making a 
purchase at the bakery, we received it wrapped 
up in one of such pancakes, called ‘‘lovashee,”’ 
which are baked in different sizes, mostly larger 
than a dinner plate, quite round, very thin and 
flexible. It seems that Georgians use the lov- 
ashee very much as we do wrapping paper or 
napkins ; but they finish them up by eating 
them in the guise of bread to go with their 
salty cheese, ‘‘kvele,’’ or their wine. Here, at 
the princely table, a few of the guests had 
lovashee spread out before them and doing ser- 
vice for dinner plates; and I saw that it was 


with them that those guests wiped their mouths” 


and fingers. 

However, on this occasion I did not see any- 
one cat the lovashee after using them. Here the 
guests used as bread a kind of thick-boiled millet 
gruel called ‘gomee.’? Tasting of this gruel I 
found it pretty good, though wholly unsalted ; 
but the rest of the company ate of it with every 
morsel of other food, just as bread is taken else- 
where. Of ordinary bread we found none in use 
on the tables of the Georgians ; but of special 
preparations of flour, water and cheese there was 
quite a variety called ‘ hodja-puri,’? ‘ chadee,”’ 
and others. The next staple articles of the 
Georgian menu, after meats, are cheese and the 
wine. 

Tam really inclined to think that there exist 
no other social gatherings the world over at which 
quite as much wine would be drunk as at a 
Georgian tomasha. The wine—all of local vint- 
age—is kept in the hugest clay pitchers that 
could be found anywhere. When laid on their 
side—as they remain in the ground in which they 
are sometimes buried—the opposite side of such 
a pitcher, that they call ‘‘ kvevre,”’ is apt to 
reach to the shoulders of a grown man. Any 
one of those pitehers would easily answer for a 
big barrel—such in which wine is kept in whole- 
sale wine cellars, 

Strange to say, with all this great display of 
food and the enormous amount of wine drunk at 
them, such Georgian feasts do not lead to glut- 
tony, neither to drunkenness ; they are really 
producing good cheer and harmless enjovment— 
unless, indeed, a quarrel arise at table, on which 
oceasion the fiery Georgian is quick to have re- 


course to his dagger, nothwithstanding the pres- 
ence of ladies. In fact, the dagger in Georgia is 
as often as not used in place of the hot, wordy re- 
joinder that might have escaped a guest at some 
social gathering in another part of the world. 

And yet how strict the ceremonial adhered to 
at a festive gathering of a Georgian clan! There 
is always some pompous person to be found 
there—invariably selected from among the impe- 
cunious relatives of the family—to serve in the 
capacity of butler and master of ceremonies. 
That personage has at his fingers’ end the pedi- 
gree and every grade of inter-relationship—if such 
‘a word may be coined for the occasion—of all the 
guests present. It is his business to find seats 
for all, taking good care that cach one be in the 
very place where he belongs, according to the laws 
of precedence—/.¢. , according to rank, to age, or to 
the closeness of the person's relationship with 
the master of the house, the greatest honors being 
‘paid to the elder members of the family. As 

Lo the host—it is he who is toastmaker on 
such a gala occasion as I describe. And what 
a task this is may be imagined, when, on occa- 
sions, there happen to be thirty or forty persons 
seated at the table, and not only every man, 
woman and child present has to have his or her 
health drunk by the company (likewise accord- 
ing to the individual’s rank), but when polite- 
ness requires that the health of all the important 
absent members of the host’s and the guests’ 
families should be proclaimed and drunk. 

It goes without the saying, that, having such a 
heavy responsibility on his shoulders, the master 
of the house is obliged to keep his own head en- 
tirely clear, for fear of giving offense to some- 
body, the least slight on the pride of a guest 
being speedily taken up by all the relatives of 
the offended party, and frequently leading to 
year-long feuds. Ever mindful as are the 
Georgians of the great historical mission carried 
on by their ancestors in their quality of defenders 
of the Christian faith, the very last of the toasts 
at a feast is invariably proclaimed ‘ For the Holy 
Virgin.’? And, what is. still more, after hours 
of feasting—be it noted in honor of the Geor- 
gians—it is extremely rare that anyone should 
prove so feeble as not to be able to drain his cup, 
even at this last toast, with the greatest gusto. 


IV.--THE DJEGETOVKA AND THE LEZGINKA. 


In fac“ isa most usual thing for Georgian 


noblem: - 4 into the open night after leav- 
ing the os | upon their swift ponies— 
those tod Kabardinkas—and 
enga , conquest of equestrian 
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prowess, popularly 
known as ‘‘djege- 
tovka’’; and he who has 
not had the occasion to 
see one of those horse- 
back races of the Geor- 
gians, Gurians, Imere- 
tians, or other Cauca- 
sians, can have but a 
faint idea of the dare- 
devil recklessness of 
this hereditary race of 
equestrians, 

It was while trying to 
find a short cut through 
one of the byways of the 
Caucasus that we had 
the good luck to witness 
a djegetovka. We were 
idly waiting for our 
horses to be fed and got 
ready for us, as out of a 
neighboring ho use 
emerged a number of 
men of different ages, all 
dressed in the regula- 
tion mountaineer’s long coat, with daggers at 
the belt and rows of cartridges across the chest. 
There they stood in a group, talking fast and 
excitedly, as if on the verge of some controversy. 
Presently, a beardless youngster set out at a run 
toward a ready-saddled horse that was quietly 
browsing in a lane adjoining the yard, and catch- 
ing at the bridle, jumped in a twinkling on the 
animal’s back and began forthwith to belabor it 
with a short whip, so that the horse, a swift racer 
by nature, was made to gallop at lightning speed 
in a wide circle, while the rider’s head was bent 
low, quite close to the animal’s neck ; then, all 
of a sudden, the rider turned the horse at a sharp 
angle, without slacking speed in the least, and, 
in a moment or so, by a turn of the bridle, made 
it stop, all of a tremble, and stand stock still in 
the midst of a furious gallop. Verily, those 
Kabardinka horses, attached as they generally 
are to their master, seem to be built of steel and 
whalebone, instead of ordinary flesh and blood. 
It is a wonder how they stand such treatment, 
without any panting, without any appearance of 
discomfort whatever! Pretty soon other men, 
some of them graybeards, joined in the sport, 
just as dexterously catching their horses. Many 
of the riders were standing erect in their stir- 


_Tups; some among those waving pistols and 


daggers in their hands as they dashed madly 
about ; others, in their excitement over the sport, 
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had jumped with both 
feet on their cushion- 
like saddles, and were 
riding in the most ap- 
proved circus fashion. 
Another trick consisted 
in this: the rider would 
drop his whip or his 
‘* papakha’’ cap on the 
ground as he _ passed, 
and then, sharply turn- 
ing back while at a full 
gallop, would stretch 
himself out flat on the 
horse’s body, rapidly 
slide down its flank, 
and holding on to the 
saddle with one hand 
would pick up the 
dropped thing with 
the other, immedi- 
ately resuming an up- 
right position in the 
saddle. 

For lack of space ina 
watering place hemmed 
in by mountains, where the tomasha at Prince 
M >s house was held, his banquet could not 
be followed by any such aspree in equestrianism. 
On leaving the dinner tables the guests dispersed 
about the neighboring rooms, while my neighbor 
at table and myself went out to take the air on 
the adjoining balcony. Here I found the ceiling 
treated in the same way as was the ceiling in the 
hall, with little pieces of mirror, inserted in some 
kind of filigree work that reflected myriads of 
tiny lights from the colored lanterns suspended 
by brass chains from the ceiling. I felt some- 
what annoyed at my companion when, noticing 
my admiration at the unexpected sight of this 
piece of decorative work, befitting a ‘‘ Thousand 
and One Nights’’ tale, he fell to explain that this 
method of decoration is clashing with all our en- 
tourage, being simply borrowed from Persia. As 
I thought to myself at that time, there really is 
such a thing as being improperly conscientious ! 
The bright daylight meantime had been almost 
suddenly replaced by darkness, and, as we were 
leaving the hall, a number of house servants pro- 
ceeded to remove the remnants of the feast, to- 
gether with the tables at which we had been 
seated, ranging all chairs stiffly along the walls. 

* * * * x * 

How refreshing it was to inhale the balmy 
night air and hear the soft murmur of the moun- 
tain stream hid among the dense growth of trees 
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below, that served as an accompaniment to the in- 
teresting talk of my new acquaintance about Geor- 
gia’s stormy past and her great latent resources that 
predicted a glorious subsequent development on 
more peaceful lines. Overcome by a sense of 
some drowsy laziness, I was hardly noticing how 
the time sped on, as my attention began to be 
attracted by the sounds of a tambourine and a 
lusty clapping of hands proceeding from the hall. 
Fearing to show myself rude to such a recent ac- 
quaintance, I forebore the impulse of breaking off 
my companion’s tale too abruptly, and remained 
seated on my balcony chair; but my attention 
wandered steadily to what seemed to go on in the 
hall, whence came now the buzz of general con- 
versation, interspersed by loud exclamations and 
peals of merry laughter. Then, gradually, the 
voices were lowered to a murmur, the music pro- 
ceeded uninterrupted, the clapping of hands be- 
came more measured, yet more steady. There 
was no doubt of it, they were dancing the lez- 
ginka ! 

And so it proved, indeed, as, unable to control 
my curiosity any longer, I made a dash for the 
door of the hall, followed by the elderly Prince 
M , who, at first, very naturally, failed to 
comprehend the reason of my abrupt desertion 
of him in the very midst of an interesting tale, 
but then adjusted himself to the situation with 
the easy composure of a man of the world, and 
began toclap his hands and beat a tattoo with his 
feet on the floor to the cadence of the music, just 
as were doing the other spectators that we found 
watching a young married daughter of the house 
dancing the national dance of Georgia with a 
young officer wearing the uniform of the Cossacks 
of Kuban. 

T had long ago been forewarned of the fact that 
no young girl could possibly dance the Lez- 
ginka so as tomake it a complete success ; neither 
is the performance within the province of such 
married women with whom the cares of life and 
family have already superseded the romance of 
early love. To give the lezginka its due expres- 
sion, without letting it become tinged with any 
coarseness, the woman dancer must still possess 
a young heart, and, what is more, she must be 
acquainted with the passion of love not by hear- 
say, but from experience; the very soul of poetry — 
the very essence of timid, hesitating love gradually 
getting bolder and bolder until it reaches its tri- 
umphant stage, are portrayed in that wonderful 
dance of the mountain sylphs of Georgia—a dance 
voluptuous to a degree, yet never bordering on 
licentiousness when performed by those sincere 
worshipers at the shrine of Terpsichore. 


On some occasions the lezginka is danced by 
men alone ; but then it degenerates into a. skill- 
ful juggle with drawn daggers, as I had seen it 
performed that very summer in Peterhof, by the 
Cossacks of the Czar’s bodyguard. 

As we stepped from the Persian baleony into 
the large hall, all eves were riveted on the male 
dancer, who, after plucking in an undetermined 
manner at his first crop of whiskers for a mo- 
ment or two, started the initiative part of the 
dance : his long coat of coarse woven cloth, with 
two rows of glittering cartridges and_ silver. 
pointed powder tubes extending across the broad 
chest ; a formidable array of murderous-looking 
daggers and pistols thrust behind the silver- 
mounted belt; gold cord and tassels dangling 
from his shoulder—the whole of his attire was 
fairly dazzling with glitter, as the young officer 
proceeded to glide and whirl round and round 
his handsome partner, as if tempting her to join 
in the frolic, and ready to embrace her in the 
broad wave of his long wide sleeves. 

Presently, as if moved by some irresistible im- 
pulse, forth sallied the young Princess M—, 
her pale, rather austere oval face lit up by a pair 
of those irresistible Georgian eyes. The flexibil- 
ity of her well-shaped figure was accentuated by 
the graceful folds of a straw-colored under gar- 
ment — something like a chemise —held tight 
about the slender waist by a glittering Caucasian 
belt bound in silver and inlaid with precious 
stones. The wide sleeves of her jacket-shaped 
outer garment, made of vivid blue silk and 
closely embroidered in silver thread and span- 
gles, were soon fluttering in the air, like wings 
of some gay-plumaged bird. Thick braids of black 
hair were hanging down her back, showing be- 
neath the long, white, embroidered tulle illu- 
sion vail that was pinned in some complicated 
manner to the crowning glory of her attire. The 
head gear, composed of several pieces, forming a 
kind of cap (of polo-cap shape), its front all ablaze 
with diamonds and other precious stones that vied 
in dazzling brilliancy with the woman's eyes, 
and seemed to enhance their warm lustre. 

Slow were the movements of the young prin- 
cess at first, modestly downcast the long, tumed- 
up lashes, whose shadows were as ringlets cast 
on the peach-downed cheeks, her face bearing a 
kind of nunlike expression, enhanced by the 
quaint head gear and the two thick long locks of 
hair that descended alongside her cheek on either 
side of the face, framing it most effectually; 
soft and caressing were the wavings of her hands 
and arms, as she went gliding demurely about 
the hall, as if leading her partner in some child- 
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like game. Then, as the young fellow’s dancing 
grew more eager, as it were—more daring. the 
glances he cast at his partner as he whirled round 
her—the person of the young woman seemed to 
awake from some kind of a stupor. For awhile 
her movement appeared wavering, yet always 
graceful ; and then there came a gradual change 
until her steps assumed the sprightly assurance 
of a provoking coquette ; her glances stole up more 
and more frequently to the manly young face of 
her partner, while a mischievous smile played at 
the corners of her exquisitely curved full lips. 

And as the steps grew faster and faster, and the 
whirl of the dance more furious, there could be 
caught glimpses of half- 
restrained appeals in the 
languid wavings of the 
princess’s arms, of out- 
bursts of passion in the 
abandon with which she 
seemed to yield herself to 
the powerful impulse that 
drew her nearer and 
nearer her enraptured 
partner, while he grew 
bolder in his dance and 
appeared to press her 
closer and closer in a 
circle, while those wing- 
like sleeves of his coat 
were fluttering about his 
lithe mountaineer’s fig- 
ure, as if ready to entwine 
her the very next mo- 
ment in a fiery embrace. 
But here, all of a sud- 
den, a shiver seemed to 
pass over the woman’s 
frame, and shading her 
eyes with her hand, as if trying to brush off a 
passing ‘sense of dizziness, the tall, well-rounded 
figure of the princess straightened up, stood 
motionless for a fraction of a second, after which 
she continued her dance, a transformed, nay, a 
constantly changing woman ; distant and austere 
once more, then modest and retiring, then co- 
quettsh, then enticing ; now voluptuous and pas- 
Sionate, every change of mood in her re-echo- 
ing in her young partner’s dance, as if she were 
Playing on the keys of some wondrous human 
instrument readily responsive to every emotion 
of her distracting self. 

At times, as if driven to despair by her power 
over him, or perhaps trying to captivate her in 
his tum by the display of his own grace and 
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manly accomplishments, the young fellow would 
draw daggers from his belt and play with them 
with the dexterity of a Japanese juggler, pointing 
them at his eyes, throwing them into the air, or 
thrusting them from one hand into the other, 
while turning in the maddest whirl of his dance. 
Little by little, other couples joined the solo 
dancers, then more and more people entered the 
circle where the dancing went on, and soon the 
whirl and stamping of feet became general, chil- 
dren as well as old people joining in the all-ab- 
sorbing national dance, with all the intensity and 
gravity of devoted worshipers at Terpsichore’s 
shrine. Really, the Georgians have an innate fac- 
ulty for enjoying them- 
selves ; and what is more, 
of never getting tired of it, 
never getting ‘‘blasé.’’ 
Then there is another and 
highly sympathetic pecu- 
liarity in the intercourse 
of Georgians among them- 
selves, namely, the ob- 
vious similarity of tastes 
between the young and 
the old among them, 
which allows them to en- 
joy in common and, ap- 
parently, to an equal 
extent not only the dan- 
cing, but all kinds of 
games, story-telling, jes- 
ter’s jokes, pranks and 
divers other pastimes that 
would appear childish to 
the man or woman of 
their class in any other 
country. The fact is, in 
Georgian society there 
is not a trace to be found of the gulf that 
usually separates the ideals and strivings of 
the ‘‘sons’’ from that of the ‘‘ fathers’’ in the edu- 
cated classes of France, Italy, Russia ; the reason 
of that being that the Georgian of all classes and 
of every age is too simple-minded, too unsophis- 
ticated to indulge in those abstract reasonings, 
in discussions of and strivings after new ethical 
and social ideals that form the treacherous shift- 
ing sands in which so frequently sinks the good 
understanding between representatives of suc- 
ceeding generations in nations of just as nervous 
a temperament, but of riper mental development— 
in countries that have outgrown the preliminary 
unconscious and, later on, the military or purely 
utilitarian standards of life and ethics. i 
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Fast -bind, fast find. The almost unprece- 
dented winter which, from November to April, 
heaped snow upon our fields in the Tunis Val- 
ley retired slowly before the approach of spring, 
not hotly, but rather coldly contesting every ad- 
vance. But under the snow it all the more se- 
curely protected the living things, the plants 
which have been resting, and the new-born in- 
fants that for the first time now bask in the rays 
of the sun. 

I incline to speak of the flowers and of the 
aspects of nature, rather from the standpoint of 
the poet and the artist than from the scien- 
tific standpoint. I suppose that all of us in- 
stinctively realize the difference between senti- 
ment and sentimentalism, however true it may 
be that we occasionally fail to be quite sure 
where to draw the line. Now, it is sentiment 
which is worth cherishing. It is the percep- 
tion of the relation of things in their more del- 
icate and their finer aspects—that which is 
likely to be awakened by a subtile fragrance, a 
tone pianissimo, a nuance of color, a fugitive 
and elusive glow; that which appcals to the 
imagination in a way to make the human being 
realize that he is something more than a mere 
brute beast, and, reverently be it spoken, fash- 
ioned in the image of God. I know that in 
these latter days it is the custom to decry that 
which is outside of the hard, dry facts, to show 
a certain contempt for the expression of more 
than appears upon the surface. And there is 
a degree of justification for this attitude. One 
should not always wear one’s heart upon one’s 
sleeve for daws to peck at, and there is, without 
doubt, such a thing as spilling over and making 
soppy ground all about one. That, however, is 
sentimentalism. But as for sentiment, true senti- 
ment, I am inclined to think that the rather dull 
or coarse-fibred men who repudiate it most vigor- 
ously, sometimes do so rather in bravado, and 
that if yon could get at them in their heart of 
hearts you would find some traces of true feeling 
after all. 

Yet, while [ throw emphasis upon this side of 
the matter, I would not have you infer that I 
decry the scientific, or would willingly be inac- 
curate in that regard, and T shall try not to make 
blunders. 

Many are deterred from the study of botany, 
and even from the acquirement of the simplest 


knowledge of the vegetable world, by the for- 
midable names which they bear, attached to the 
most innocent and inoffensive of blossoms; as 
one should say Mahershalalhashbaz, or Tilgath 
pilneser, or call a poor little peaceful kitten Titus 
Andronicus. But there is something to be said 
in defense of these names, and they are not really 
so bad as they seem. 

As Mrs. Dana remarks, the common or popular 
name of a flower is its nickname, as it were—that 
by which it is familiarly and, perhaps, affection- 
ately known in a certain neighborhood and by 
its special friends, and which may be wholly un- 
familiar elsewhere. When I say Phillis and 
Phollis, perhaps some who are acquainted with 
the traditions of Underledge may realize to whom 
I refer ; but others, and especially those at a dis- 
tance, would hardly be aware that my allusion is 
to Jane Tabitha Montrose, and Ruth Huldah 
Swain. - The other names are the more homelike 
and cozy, but these are alike necessary if one 
would extend a knowledge of his interests beyond 
his own narrow circle. 

And there is a very real satisfaction, in facta 
necessity, attaching to these scientific names, of 
which one quickly becomes fully conscious after 
entering the penetralia of the vegetable world. 
The nomenclature as devised by Linneus was 
largely arbitrary, and founded upon certain ex- 
ternal signs, which only indistinctly and some- 
what fortuitously and uncertainly indicated the 
relationships of the plants. But gradually the 
natural order was developed, which sought to 
show by family names the ties of heredity. Such 
ties are not always, in our thought and affection, 
the closest. You and I know those with whom 
we have no traceable blood relationship, who are 
nearer to us in kinship of interest, of ideal, of 
affection, than the closest of blood relations. Yet 
these latter are bone of our bone and flesh of our 
flesh, and it is always interesting to note the 
family ties by which we are bound. These are 
not always easily followed. At times they are 
clear, at times extremely difficult, and at yet 
other times they are tantalizing—they seem 50 
near, and are yet so far. Sometimes you catch a 
glimpse of this in the changing name of a famil- 
iar plant. The lovely rue anemone of our woods, 
one of the earliest of the gems of the spring, is 4 
case in point. When asa boy I first became in- 
terested in the study of flowers, in a very loose 
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and unsystematic fashion, as it has always been, 
this was known in the botany books as Anemone 
thalictroides, that is, an Anemone resembling a 
Thalictrum. Then it became and remained for 
years Thalictrum anemonoides, or a Thalictrum 
resembling an Anemone, as though Hamilton Van 
Rensselaer should out of 
hand have his name changed 
for family reasons to Van 
Rensselaer Hamilton. And 
now I find it rechristened 
as Anemonella thalictroides 
—our friend Van appearing 
as Hammersley Van Rens- 
selaer, a mésalliance having 
been discovered, or being 
suspected, away back in the 
Colonial period. 

The common names seem 
sometimes as inappropriate 
as they are at others fitting, 
and the same is true of the 
scientific names which could 
certainly, in some instances, 
only have been suggested to 
those with a lively imagins.- 
tion. The saxifrage —the 
rock breaker, which is one 
of the earliest comers, and 
now shows its little button 
of buds nestling in a cluster 
of leaves, is one of them ; or 
does the name come from 
the fact that the plant fre- 
quently grows in rocky 
places, and often in the 
cracks upon the ledges? 
Was it supposed to have 
produced the cracks ? 

Usually, spring is well 
started during the month of 
March. This year the pussy 
willows showed their soft, 
downy buds early in that 
month, but they did not 
hang out their yellow 
anthers in the cold air until 
a good deal later. Some, 
which were brought to me by a neighbor on the 
1th of March, quickly bloomed in water in a 
sunny window, and likewise threw out rootlets, 
and opened their green leaves, and, indeed, grew 
branches two or three inches in length. They 
have just been planted in the rich, black muck 
down by the pools in the pasture. 

After the pussy willow, I found my first wild 


“RETURN, SWEET BIRD.”” 


Copied, by permission, from the original panel in the 
Yates collection, Chicago. 


flower for the season at Underledge on the 13th 
of April, nearly four weeks later than it appeared 
the previous year, a poor, little, imperfect, 
wizened, dwarfed and deformed squirrel cup, or 
hepatica, a tuckered-out thing, showing in its 
every feature the struggle with the elements 
through which it had passed 
in making its way into this 
teary and weary world. 
Alone, but not friendless ; 
for did I not show my ap- 
preciation by plucking it 
immediately, and thus ren- 
dering forever impossible a 
happy life after a checkered 
childhood? Seriously, we 
are ofttimes quite too 
thoughtless in our destruc- 
tion of the flowers. At 
some seasons, and with cer- 
tain plants, the wealth of 
bloom is marvelous, and we 
may harvest the blossoms to 
our hearts’ content, covering 
ourselves with the sum- 
mer’s prodigality. But at 
certain other times and with 
some plants we are bound 
in the interest of the future 
to be more chary in our 
demands. As the require- 
ments of the milliner are 
rapidly rendering extinct 
some of our most beautiful 
birds and sweetest singers, 
so thoughtless destruction 
is making it more and more 
difficult to find good speci- 
mens of some of the greatest 
favorites among the indi- 
genous plants. The may- 
flower, trailing arbutus, 
Epigiea repens, is one of the 
greatest sufferers, and 
though once one of the com- 
monest denizens of the 
woods, it cannot now be dis- 
covered except at a number 
of miles’ distance from most of our large cities, 
and it is also scarce, if still to be found, near our 
villages in most parts of the country. I have not 
seen it growing nearer this spot than about two 
miles away. This plant suffers in several ways. 
It is an evergreen perennial which does not seed 
very freely. The vine is apt to be burned by 
forest fires, started by sparks from a locomotive, 
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by carelessness in burning brush, or by a lighted 
wad from a sportsman’s gun. If it elude this 
fate, it is exposed to the scorching summer sun 
by the cutting of the forest, and killed piecemeal. 
Or, escaping this in turn, it suffers from the piti- 
less affection of its too zealous lovers, who tear it 
up by the roots and carry it off to wither in a 
week. Let us at least save it from this fate, and 
take with us a pocket-knife, or better, a pair of 
scissors, when we go to gather it. 

In the strictest confidence I will let vou know 
just why, in my judgment, I found the first blos- 
som under the ledge. It was because that was 
where I looked for it. Not that it is quite a mat- 
ter of indifference where one looks. This, par- 
ticularly in the early days, is not so; there are 
specially favored spots, as you probably know, 
but the first hepatica is a very tiny thing, and it 
may appear in a good many different places. 
The following day, Easter Sunday, I discovered 
many buds along the ledge, but no more blos- 
soms. But near the reservoir, on the northeast 
side, I found one little cluster of open flowers— 
still somewhat bleached out and weary looking, 
and also innumerable leaves of the dog’s-tooth 
violet, or yellow adder’s tongue—the Erythro- 
nium americanum, with a number of well-devel- 
oped flower buds. This is a branch of the Lily 
family in good and regular standing, and were it 
not gifted with such innumerous olive branches, 
it would be more highly prized even than it is. 
Its mottled leaves are perhaps curious rather 
than peculiarly beautiful, but it hangs its spread- 
ing yellow bell most gracefully, and the long 
delicate white stem by which vou withdraw it 
from the soft earth has a special daintiness and 
delicacy. 

The Lily family covers rather a wide range of 
character, from the onion to the wake robin, 
from the carrion flower to the lily of the valley. 
Within the family a number of members will 
challenge attention during the carly spring, either 
by flower or leaf, or both: the Solomon’s seal, 
with its creeping rootstock, having impressed 
upon it the marks of vears that are gone; the 
false Solomon’s seal, which later in the vear will 
bear at the end of its stem a cluster of delicately 
speckled berries, sure to tempt you to strip them 
with vour fingers and pelt your comrades with 
them; the bell wort, with its greenish-yellow 
bell, hanging silent at the end of the stem ; the 
twisted stalk jerking hither and thither in’ the 
vain effort to get away from itself: the dimin- 
utive but particularly attractive Maianthemum 
eanadense, which formerly was Smilacina bifolia, 
which we used to call the two-leaved Solomon's 
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seal, and which some name the wild lily of the 
valley, with its delicate and delicately fragrant 
cluster of tiny white blossoms. All these havea 
general resemblance, and can be, alike, easily 
learned and easily distinguished. Then there 
are the various trilliums, or wake robins, with 
their sturdy port—the purple and the white and 
the painted ; the Indian cucumber root, with its 
two whorls of leaves around an erect stem, with 
small yellow flowers at the top. This was called 
Mecdeola, after Medea the sorceress, but whether 
its root was one of those which she gathered 
what time her love for Jason led her into the 
darkling wood, I know not : 


““So kneeling there, she let the wallet fall, 
And from it drew a bundle of strange wood 
Wound all about with strings as red as blood; 
Then breaking these, into a little pyre 
The twigs she built, and swiftly kindling fire, 
Set it alight, and with her head bent low 
Sat patiently, and watched the red flames grow 
Till it burned bright and lit the dreary place ; 
Then, leaving it, she went a little space 
Into the shadow of the circling trees 
With wood-knife drawn, and whiles upon her knees 
She dropt, and sweeping the sharp knife around, 
Took up some scarce-seen thing from off the ground 
And thrust it in her bosom, and at last 
Into the darkness of the trees she passed.” 


Then in the swamps, still of the Lily family, 
we have the handsome, tall, green plaited leaves 
of the false hellebore, the Veratrum viride, with 
its very poisonous roots, well known in medicine. 
This is a close companion of the skunk cabbage, 
or Symplocarpus feetidus, in the Arum family. 
the thick, purplish, but too fragrant, spathes of 
which are about the earliest harbingers of the 
spring. The asparagus, also, and numerous oth- 
ers, belong in this family, together with the lili 
proper, of which we shall not see much until 
later in the summer. 

I believe that I was beguiled into this lily pas 
ture by the adder’s tongue found on the bank of 
the reservoir, This is one of the choice spots for 
the spring flowers. It is a pleasant place and it 
ix easily reached. It has the one drawback ofa 
harbed-wire fence, but by ingenuity this ean becit- 
cumvented. Within two or three weeks we should 
find there nearly, or quite, all of the members of the 
Lily family which I have named, together with 
many of other families, especially thoseof theCrow- 
foot lineage to which the hepatica belongs. This 
family contains a large number of our most famil- 
lar favorites : the clematis, which we shall not see 
until later in the vear, but the flowers, and after- 
ward the plumy seeds of which will then cover 
with white foam the roadsides ; the anemone, of 
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which the nemorosa, the wind flower, should now 
be pushing up its oval pink buds between the 
green leaves, shortly to hang its head as the petals 
open ; the pink rue anemone, of which I have 
already spoken, as delicate a blossom at its first 
coming as ever ventured into this cold and un- 


feeling world, though it be but a poor relation 

which has been compelled to go begging for a 

name; its first cousins, the meadow rues, of 

which those of the later summer carry their heads 

80 high that you are even compelled to look up 

to them ; the buttercups, in variety, as the flor- 
Vol. XLI., No. 5—39. 


ists say ; some of these may be found until No- 
vember. Nothing surely could be yellower than 
these glossy petals, and if the reflection of one 
held under the chin does not prove the person 
experimented upon to be a lover of butter, what 
can? Perhaps their next-of-kin, the marsh mari- 
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gold, which some call cowslip, may be said to 
have a more intense yellow—it is certainly not of 
a more pleasing hue. 

But this is a prolific race. I will only men- 
tion one more, which will spring to meet the 
warm days as the wind falls into the south, and 
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stand nodding from the crevices in the rocks, 
bearing a five-pointed cardinal’s cap, lined with 
gold—the wild columbine. 

The modest quaker-lady will also be here in 
profusion, the Ioustonia ecerulia, known some- 
times as bluets, or innocence. There is no non- 
sense about this little favorite. It will trust you, 
and you can take up a tuft of it and place it ina 
saucer in your room, and if you supply it properly 
with water, it will bloom for you until it has 
poured out its life in the effort to express its sense 
that heaven should be brought down to earth and 
thoroughly domesticated. This belongs to the 
Madder family, and is closely related—you would 
not think it—to the partridge berry, the glossy 
red fruit of which from its twin blossoms still 
glistens among the dark green leaves with which 
it has been buried under the snow all the winter. 

And here also will be the spring beauty, THE 
spring beauty, the Claytonia Virginica, of the most 
delicate pale rose color, with veins of deeper pink 
showing clearly through the skin. This is the 
aristocratic member of the Purslane, the Portu- 
laca family. The proletarian member, which 
probably gets in more work for other people than 
any two of its associates, is the common ‘‘ pusley”’ 
of our gardens, which I fear has been responsible 
for much use of biblical language on inappropri- 
ate occasions. I am told that it is possible to do 
something toward getting even with this trouble- 
some immigrant by eating him for greens. 

But on Easter Day the bank of the reservoir 
afforded me only the squirrel cups and the buds 
of the adder’s tongue. The ground pine, Lyco- 
podium obscurum, one of the club mosses, at- 
tracted me, having the appearance of being: just 
in bloom, still bearing as it does, the dried spikes 
of last summer above its whorl of branching 
stems clad with evergreen bracts. Aside from 
its graceful form and fresh green color, this is an 
interesting plant, more especially because it 
seems to be nearly related to the great Lepidoden- 
drons of the coal period, as the conifers—the 
cone-bearing trees of that period—are nearly re- 
lated to our beautiful Norfolk Island pine, the 
araucaria on the one hand, and to the ginkgo tree 
onthe other. By the way, in the ‘‘ Hunting of 
the Snark’’ we are instructed that ‘‘there is no 
such tree as the ginkgo tree,’’ which, however, is a 
misleading statement, as you can prove to your- 
selves by going and examining the one which 
stands in the yard of the Elm Tree Inn. 

The club mosses of the coal measures were not 
such easily handled plants as these with which 
we make our Christmas decorations ; but great 
trees, some of them often forty to sixty feet in 


height, and with trunks from two to four feet in 
diameter. I like to come across these connecting 
links with the long-buried past, and a little later 
in the season we shall have a chance to gather 
any number of specimens of still another, in one 
or more varieties of the equisete, or horsctails, 
which grow frecly in some places along the river 
bank. These, unlike the others which I have 
mentioned, are so peculiar as to attract attention, 
and they are apparently related to the calamites 
of the coal measures, which, however, grew to a 
height of thirty feet, and were two feet or more 
in thickness. 

In the delta of the Mississippi, in that of the 
Ganges, and in some other places, an accumula- 
tion of pure peat is now being formed, similar in 
general character to the coal of the Carboniferous 
period, and this will doubtless become coal at 
some time in the distant future, and retain in its 
structure tree-trunks and leaves, and other wit- 
nesses from which its story may be abstracted. 
But the vegetation in the main will differ greatly 
from that with which, in the form of anthracite 
and bituminous coal, we now heat our houses 
and cook our meals and run our machinery. 
And it will differ especially in the fact that it 
will appear to have been developed under the 
influence of a temperate, and not of a tropical, 
climate. The plants of the Carboniferous period 
nearly or quite all have the character of gigantic 
specimens of genera or families with which we 
are familiar, mainly in warm regions, and this is 
the case even in the coal deposits of the far 
North. Such deposits in Nova Scotia, with the 
inclosed deposits of sediment, average about a 
mile in thickness. Supposing these to have been 
formed with the same great rapidity with which 
the Mississippi is now filling up its delta, the 
time consumed in the accumulation must have 
been about one million years. Why should we 
become impatient because the changes which we 
would like to see in the world, in society, seem 
to be brought about so slowly? The power 
that controls the universe can afford to wait 
Think how long it took to get the world ready 
for animal life, and how lately man has stepped 
wpon the stage! Already innumerable years 
had passed when we find this great globe sur- 
rounded by an atmosphere heavy with moisture 
and with carbonic acid gas, through which the 
light and heat of the sun readily penetrated, but 
through which the heat returning from the 
earth struggled almost in vain. Immense quan- 
tities of the carbon had to be withdrawn from 
the atmosphere to construct the carbonate of lime 
forming our limestone hills which make parts of 
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the country so beautiful, as witness the Lancaster 
valley, in Pennsylvania ; and other great quanti- 
ties to supply material for the luxuriant tropical 
vegetation which was stimulated to redundancy 
by the humid heat, before this abstraction in 
turn reduced the heat and purified the air suf- 
ficiently to permit of the existence of the higher 
types of life. And meantime was accumulating 
that great store of fuel which forms the prop 
of our modern rapid processes, and which we 
are now consuming so recklessly. 

Diamond Glen, where the hillside fairly fronts 
the southwest, furnished last year the earliest 
hepatica blossoms, but I hunted long and closely 
the other day before I discovered any. I was re- 
warded at length by the first cluster of buds of 
the rue anemone, having such a soft glow that 
they seemed almost warm to my hand ; and then, 
just as I was leaving after what seemed a vain 
search, I found two or three dozen of the little fur- 
clad damsels, in shades of delicate blue and pink, 
as if they knew that Easter hats were the only 
wear. Yet, on the other side of the glen, the rear 
guard of the winter lay encamped, its white tents 
gleaming from under the boughs of the sombre 
hemlocks, 

On the sixteenth, the floods having dried up 
from off the earth, so that even a venturous dove 
might safely rest its foot upon it, I sallied forth 
in the hope that I might discover the mayflower, 
which last year I gathered on the fifth. Going 
to the nearest locality where the plant grows, in 
the wood near the station, a little to the south of 
theold Indian burying ground, I found the vines, 
but no blossoms, and no buds, excepting a few so 
tightly closed that they held out little promise of 
the beauty which should be. Of course, some 
one had been ahead of me—somebody does gener- 
ally get ahead of one in this life, I notice. But 
I doubt whether the first comer were in this case 
any more successful than I ; the indications were 
not favorable. 

Then I strolled onward a mile or so, to a haunt 
known especially to myself. I say strolled, but 
this is rather a mild term to apply to a search for 
the arbutus through our wood. It is apt to bea 
Tough scramble, ‘thorough bush, thorough briar,”’ 
the branches snapping in one’s face, the wild rose 
bushes causing a serious irritation in one’s gar- 
ments and occasionally in one’s temper, and the 
smilax laying hold of one with unqualified tena- 
city. And there are sundry evergreen leaves 
Which entice one upon many a wild-goose chase. 
Low-growing plants of the mountain laurel are 
Not ineffective in this respect, but much the most 
seductive is the Pyrola or shin leaf. This has 
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frequently beguiled me into the most uncomfort- 
able places, only to disappoint me upon near view. 

Both the laurel and the Pyrola have a right to 
their resemblance, for, like the mayflower, they 
both belong to the Heath family, as do many of 
our familiar plants, mostly shrubs and vines— 
blueberries and huckleberries, the wintergreen, 
the rhododendron, the rhodora, the pipsissewa, 
the spotless and curious but rather uncanny In- 
dian pipe, and many others. 

It is certainly not necessary that our enjoy- 
ment of the Epigewa should be bolstered by the 
associations which cling around its family name. 
Yet it does not lessen that enjoyment to know 
that it is a heath, for by that word is unlocked 
all Scotch romance, and all the treasures of the 
Border minstrelsy. 


‘“The heath this night must be my bed, 
The bracken curtain for my head, 
My lullaby, the warder’s tread, 
Far, far from love and thee, Mary.” 


I wonder if anyone reads Scott’s poems any 
more? Do you follow with lively interest the 
raising of Clan Alpine? 


‘Speed, Malise, speed! the dun deer’s hide 
On fleeter foot was never tied.” 


And does the coronach appeal to you? 


‘He is gone on the mountain, 
He is lost to the forest, 
Like a summer-dried fountain, 
When our need was the sorest. 
The fount, reappearing, 
From the raindrops shall borrow, 
But to us comes no cheering, 
To Duncan, no morrow.’’ 


But—I followed the arbutus to its secret fast- 
ness and found no blossoms. The leaves were 
fresh and green, better than they often look, 
doubtless because of the much snow; but the 
flowers were still to come. 

Do you know the place where the river road 
crosses the bed of the old canal near Waterville, 
and know that that is one of the favorite haunts 
of the flowers of the early year? Almost all of 
those which love moist places may be found 
there. 

But while at the beginning of the season we 
have to search long and eagerly for the adven- 
turous forerunners of the army of occupation, 
the reconnoitring parties have hardly passed 
before we see the advance guard, and then 
whole army corps all about us on the hills and 
in the valleys. The elms and the maples are 
already showing their colors; the alders, the 
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birches and other shrubs, of which we note espe- 
cially the spice bush, follow fast after. This last, 
the Lindera benzoin, soon a mass of yellow 
bloom, and filling the air with its delicious fra- 
grance, belongs with the sassafras and the cam- 
phor tree, to the Laurel family, to which the 
laurel does not belong. That is, our American 
laurel, which, as I have said, is an accepted 
member of the Heath family. The laurel of the 
ancients, or sweet bay, does belong to the Laurel 
family, and is said sometimes to grow into a tree 
as much as sixty fect in height. It does not take 
kindly to ourcrude air. Like the other members 
of the family, it is an aromatic plant, for which 
reason I can imagine that a laurel crown might 
be an attractive prize on more than one ac- 
count. 

You will note how completely the signification 
of fame or renown has attached to the name 
through the classic use of the leaves of the laurel 
as a symbol of distinction. So, also, has it to the 
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common name, bay ; and we recognize the use of 
the phrase, ‘‘ to wear the bay,’’ almost as gener- 
ally as that of ‘‘to wear the laurel.”’ 

Soon we shall have blooming many other trees 
and shrubs, including the fruit trees. I mean the 
trees bearing edible fruits. Indeed, now that the 
arctic dam which has held back the young year 
has fully given way, a freshet of vegetation will 
inundate the country, all the more full and varied 
because of the delay which’ has been imposed 
upon it. Every field and hillside, each nook and 
corner, Will show its trophies in leaf and blossom. 
The humble chickweed and the showy azalea; 
the dandelion, so common that hardly one of us 
recognizes how exquisite it is; the violets, the 
anemones, the blood root, the marsh marigold, 
the Dutchman’s breeches, the columbine, the 
cinquefoil, the buttercups and the daisies; and 
then all the wealth of the summer will pour in 
one rich flood over the land. To go farther would 
be to plunge into the torrent. 
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ENTRANCE TO FINGAL’S CAVE, STAFFA. 


A HOLIDAY TOUR TO IONA AND ELSEWHERE. 


By M. E. LEIcEsTER ADDIS. 


“There is one problem in the way of travel which 
has always for some years past suggested itself as a 
thing that ought to be done: A deliberate sight of the 
Island of Iona, Icolmskill, or whatever they call it ; one 
of the remarkablest spots to me in all Her Majesty’s 
dominions.” Tuomas CARLYLE. 


“Tona! island of the wave, 
Faith’s ancient fort and armory, 
Tomb of the holy and the brave, 
Our sires’ first pledge of Calvary.” 


No one can accuse Thomas Carlyle of what we 
expressively term as ‘‘letting his feelings run 
away with him.’? Where others found ecstasy, 
he discovered defect. His opinions were well 
matured before being expressed, and one credits 
him with “ thinking three times before he spoke.” 
His judgments are so calm and deliberate ; and 
when zeal prevailed in his temperament, it was 
generally of the denunciatory type. 

When our teachers acquire the reputation of 
being hard to please, praise from their lips be- 
comes doubly sweet. 

Surely such a reputation is conferred on Car- 
lyle—the Great Teacher and Thunderer. His de- 
liberate commendation of Iona was the outcome 
of his conviction, as a deep thinker and enthusi- 
astic worker for the welfare of the human race. 

For the story of this lovely islet, washed by 
the full sweep of the mighty Atlantic waves, is 
bound up with the history of the progress and 
civilization of our British forefathers, and dear 
to us also, because we can point to it as the first 


birthplace of the movement for religious freedom 
and liberty of conscience which produced the 
Reformation in Britain and ultimately led to the 
Puritan exodus to our own dear land. 

Iona is indeed the cradle of Western Christian- 
ity, and should occupy in the hearts of all Eng- 
lish-speaking peoples a place second only to 
Bethlehem, Jerusalem and the sacred scenes of 
Palestine. As an eminent living Scot has so ex- 
pressively said: ‘‘Its history touches an im- 
mense variety of interests: the migration of 
races; the rise of nations; the conquests of 
Christianity ; the developments of belief.” 

But space forbids more than the briefest allu- 
sion as to their existence. 

* * * * * * 

We belonged to a Mutual Improvement Club, 
which met to discuss current events every week 
in the several members’ homes. We were good 
American men and women—all workers, minis- 
ters, doctors, lawyers, teachers ; intelligent, but not 
wealthy. Summer holidays abroad was a theme ; 
one spoke of their being formerly for fortune’s 
favorites only, but added : ‘‘ Nous avons changé 
tout cela.’”? This proved fruitful ground for a 
discussion as to whether or not it were right or 
patriotic to spend so much money in other lands 
while the beauties and scenes of our own were 
left unvisited. The arguments advanced to deny 
this reproach were so strong and far-reaching that 
the minority yielded their point, secure in the 
conscious virtue of having made it. 
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‘* Tt was educational, promoted intellectual and 
artistic development, enlarged the mind, created 
appreciative sentiment with historic and literary 
scenes and associations, encouraged good citizen- 
ship, made us realize our own blessings at home,”’ 
and when the last speaker of the majority quoted, 
having nothing else left to express : 


“Ground in yonder social mill 
We rub each other’s angles down,” 


the spokesman of the minority yielded gracefully. 
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When we next met, the leader for the evening 
read to us the selections chosen as headings, and 
followed them up by an exhaustive and eloquent 
talk upon the claims of Iona, illustrated by photo- 
graphs. Then we looked at each other in aston- 
ishment at such neglect of past opportunities. 
Yes, we had been in Scotland ; but Melrose, the 
Trosachs and Burns’s country represented Scot- 
land to us; and that wonderful west coast, with 
its islands, their legends and traditions, their mar- 
velous scenery of sea and sky and mountain, the 
extolled beauties of the home of the Celtic ‘‘ chil- 
dren of the mist,’? were all unknown. So the 
mighty Carlyle’s blast sounded like a call to duty, 
and we responded to it. How could we have 


so overlooked this first cradle of Puritanism! 
Ere we parted, several of us decided to form 4 
party, and we immediately laid our plans. We 
had claimed to be good citizens, and so would 
sail under the American flag, and two of the 
minority at once gave in their names. 

A business manager was elected to report on 
steamers and rates, and by next meeting we 
found, to our pleasant surprise, that the Interms- 
tional Company’s line of steamers—formerly 
called the American line, from Philadelphia t 
Liverpool—still sailed, and that we could get 
comfortable berths and good table board, but 
slower passage than by their New York line of 
fast steamers. Buta few days extra at sea were 
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gladly accepted when we learned that a return 
ticket by this line cost about the same sum as a 
single ticket from New York, and if not perfectly 
satisfied, an exchange could be made to the New 
York line on our return by paying the difference. 

So we sailed on the good ship Ohio, and found 
two other parties of tourists from St. Louis and 
Washington on board. The berths were most 
comfortable ; the table was plain but well served, 
and the attendance was certainly in advance of 
that on the crowded New York lines. When we 
reached Liverpool, ten days after sailing, there 
was no exchange of tickets, and on our return on 
the Rhynland the conditions were even better, 
for she rose to the heavy September waves and 
head winds like a bird skimming the water. We 
found that a majority of the three hundred 
passengers were of the same social conditions as 
ourselves, and, like us, had only words of 
praise for this new enterprise of the old Ameri- 
can line. 

Having entered upon the practical question of 
ways and means, let us pass on to the real tour, 
which was admirably managed at a much less 
cost than our previous visit to Scotland, where 
the hotelkeeper has to make hay whilst the sun 
shines, and looks to the coming of the American 
tourist as for treasure trove. 

The fare to Glasgow by steamer is much less 
than by rail ; so we sailed again in the afternoon 
and arrived in the Clyde in the morning. As we 
neared the city we saw those famed shipbuilding 
yards, which have supplied the world with the 
perfection of ironclads, swift yachts and ‘‘ fleet 
Atlantic greyhounds.’’ Glasgow, whose sani- 
tary conditions are now 
acknowledged to be the 
standard of municipal 
excellence, has many in- 
teresting sights. For us 
itwas a centre from which 
by sea and land we would 
penetrate to the beauty 
of ‘mountain, moor and 
loch.”’ This same com- 
petition of steamer and 
train enables the tourist 
to obtain choice and 
variety at marvelously 
cheap rates. But we 
must hurry on to Oban, 
which is the immediate 
centre for Iona; suffice 
to say that many a page 
might be written on the 
beauties of the scenes 


between Glasgow and Oban. We engaged rooms 
at one of the many hotels, for the height of 
the Oban season is in late August and early 
September, and every day we enjoyed our- 
selves touring by coach, train or steamer. A 
steamer leaves every morning at eight o’ clock for 
Staffa and Iona, completing the circle around the 
Island of Mull, a journey of one hundred and 
eight miles for the sum of fifteen shillings or 
three dollars and seventy-five cents. 

What a magnificent situation has this little 
Gaelic-speaking town! Built around the amphi- 
theatre of weather-clad hills, the higher rugged 
peaks of the Grampians towering behind; the 
view in front is beyond description. The bay, 
the resort of yachts and sloops of every kind, 
leads to the Firth of Lorn and Sound of Mull; 
Lismore, and Morven, and Mull, with their mighty 
green hills, rise out of the gleaming water. The 
lights and shades of sunrise, noonday and sun- 
set, are the delight and defiance of the artist. 

As we sailed away to Iona, the panorama of 
green sea, gray mist, and gleams of golden light 
o’er rock and scar made us feel that here was 
Enchanted Land ; and the first lesson as to what 
gives the Celtic character its visionary idealism 
was pointed home. 

As we rounded the Ross of Mull, threading 
our way out and in between rocks covered with 
screaming sea-birds, we eagerly watched for the 
first peep of that wonderful little islet, laden with 
human memories. Our second lesson would be 
one of reflection on the scenes and interests of 
thirteen centuries ago, when Columba, the sainted 
missionary, first reached its shores from Ireland. 
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Only four hundred years since Columbus dis- 
covered our own land; but the glories of this 
isle were in ruin and decay even then. Thus we 
learn to realize how ruthless Time is. 

Our steamer was crowded, three-fourths of the 
passengers being Americans, and the landing in 
small boats was tedious. Butoh, the beauty and 
clearness of the water !—ofa shade seen nowhere 
else, neither blue nor green, the effect of light upon 
the white sandy bottom. And the seaweeds of 
all colors! feathery fronds and stately palms— 
the luxuriance of a submerged forest. 

On our way to the ruins of the nunnery we 
were accompanied by the children, offering for 
sale strings of shells, 
books of pressed seaweed, 
and those exquisite pale- 
green pebbles found in 
the little bay where St. 
Columba landed, and con- 


sidered so lucky that 
every boatman carries 


one to save him from 
drowning. 

How sweet and musi- 
cal were their voices ! 
‘Buy my Uana_ paib- 
bles !’ 

By the ‘‘street of the 
dead ’’—at one time lined 
with crosses —we come 
to the beautiful Runic 
cross, known as Maclean’s 
Cross. It is formed out 
of a single slab of mica 
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schist, and stands about 
eleven feet high. It is 
undoubtedly the oldest 
cross in existence, and is 
referred to by Adamnan, 
who wrote his life of Co- 
lumba only seventy years 
after the saint’s death. 
The tracery of its inter- 
lacing lines is_ perfect, 
and although the cross 
erected six hundred years 
later to Martin of Tours 
is the Iona cross of Chris- 
tendom, Maclean’s cross 
is unique. 

The story of Martin of 
Tours as a saint is for- 
gotten, yet lives perpet- 
ually in the folk-lore of 
Scotland, where Martin- 
mas is one of the principal legal term days. But 
the beautiful memorial cross bearing his name is 
an admired object of deepest interest, visited an- 
nually by archeologists, antiquarians and histo- 
rians, as well as by hundreds of happy, light- 
hearted tourists. Of.the three hundred and sixty 
crosses standing on the island at one time, only 
Maclean’s and St. Martin’s remain; and to the 
latter is universally applied the name of “The 
Iona Cross,’’ the most perfect stone cross in ex- 
istence. It consists of a solid slab of mica schist 
fourteen feet high, eighteen inches broad and 
ten inches thick, fixed in a massive block of red 
granite, three feet above the ground. 
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Nothing in Christian art so inexpressibly im- 
presses one as this grand and lovely cross, sur- 
‘rounded by ruins of cathedral, chapel and priory 
--the work of men’s hands—standing as sentinel 
to the Releig Orain and the moldering dust of its 
long forgotten dead. The damp sea air has coated 
much of its fine carving with many colored 
lichens, but its Runic bosses and scrolls in high 
relief are still clearly traceable. As a work of 
art it ranks high. On the upper side of the back 
of the cross were six lions, with their tails en- 
twined, and on each arm of the cross a lion. In 
the circle in the centre 
are figures, interpreted 
by some to be the Ma- 
donna and child, with 
adoring cherubs. 

The three arms 
bound in the circle 
are undoubtedly an 
emblem of the Holy 
Trinity. Below this, 
on the shaft, are em- 
blematic figures of 
men and animals, a 
harp and a bell; and, 
lower still, a fruit tree 
and serpent, indica- 
tive of the Tempta- 
tion and Fall. It was 
customary to erect the 
cross standard on the 
site of every remarka- 
ble event; and so in 
Iona, the early Scot- 
tish church thus per- 
petuated the memory 
of the brave French 
soldier of the fourth 
century, whom St. 
Ninian of Scotland 
loved in life, and 
whose example was 
revered by St. Columba and the Culdees. But 
these ruins, interesting though they be, must 
yield precedence to those of St. Oran’s Chapel, 
built by the saintly Queen Margaret, about 
1070 A.D., to commemorate Oran, the first of 
St. Columba’s monks to die on Iona. After 
him is named the sacred royal burial place, the 
famed Releig Orain. 

Little or no doubt exists in the belief that these 
ruins mark the spot where Columba built his first 
Christian church of wattles and clay after his ar- 
rival in the island in 563 a.p. This roofless 
Tun, sixty by twenty-two feet, built of stone 
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from the same red granite quarries which in our 
own times have supplied material for the building 
of Westminster Bridge, in London, is indeed a spot 
for reflection. In the very centre lies the dust of 
Scott’s ‘‘ Lord of the Isles,’’ ‘‘ Heir of the mighty 
Pomerled,’’ while over against it is the effigy in 
full armor of Macquarrie of Ulva, recalling for us 
that delightful poem of school days : 


““O! I’m the chief of Ulva’s Isle, 
And this, Lord Ullin’s daughter.” 


Thus we can picture those beautiful old Norse 
galleys coming up the 
rocky sound—‘‘ Their 
dark freight a van- 
ished life’’—whilst a 
solemn _ procession 
winds down that route 
of crosses to meet 
these bearers of the 
dead. 

These monuments 
of Iona represent an 
age at least five hun- 
dred years later than 
Columba. But the 
silent graves are ever- 
lasting proofs to us of 
the reverence in which 
his name was held 
through successive 
generations of the 
Middle Ages ; a proof 
of the heart’s desire of 
fierce warriors and 
cruel chiefs, who in 
life practiced ‘‘ might 
was right,’’ but in 
death hoped to ex- 
piate their bloody 
deeds by being buried 
in the soil which the 
saintly Columba had 
trod. It is hard to leave Iona. One longs to 
bring back to it throbbing life. Columba’s proph- 
ecy may yet be fulfilled : 

“An I mo chridhe, I mo graidh 
An aite guth manaich bid gheum ba, 


Ach mun tig an saoghal gu crich 
Bithidh I mar a bha.”’ 


“Tn Iona of my heart, Iona of my love, 
Instead of monk’s voice shall be lowing of kine, 
But ere the world comes to an end, 
Shall be Iona as it was.’’ 


Only seven miles distant lay Staffa, united 
with Iona by the tie of geography ; but oh! so 
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totally apart in its tale of interest. Yet to the 
ordinary tourist, Staffa’s claims are ranked 
far ahead of Iona’s. For thirteen centuries 
Iona has been dear to Christendom and the 
student of history, whilst Staffa, by happy ac- 
cident, was discovered not many years before 
our independence was declared. To the scien- 
tific man, the wonders of Fingal’s Cave are never- 
ending ; and the general decision of all is that 
nowhere else is there a scene which appeals so 
strongly to man of the marvels of nature as 
does the ‘‘ Hall of Columns,’”’ into which the 
Atlantic waves boom and reverberate in musical, 
sonorous effects, which the great master, Men- 
delssohn, tried to reproduce. The walk, or rather 
scramble, along the broken basaltic columns to 
the mouth of the cave is a feat of skill and 
daring, and is often impossible when the waves 
dash over the rocks. A strong hand rail of steel 
wire helps to guide one along the path into the 
interior, whilst the clear water boils and booms 
below, and the pink and white and bronze feath- 
ery seaweeds sway and dance to the music of the 
waves, The Clam-shell and other caves are also 
beautiful, but yield precedence to Fingal’s Hall. 

As we sailed homeward round the northern 
side of Mull, past the haunts of Black, the novel- 
ist, and Campbell, the poet, calling at Salem and 
Tobermory, we felt 
that certainly we 
were rewarded, 
and that Carlyle 
indeed conferred a 
benefit on genera- 
tions to come in 
his few strong 
words of praise for 
Tona. 

Of our many 
trips from Oban, 
hone appealed to 
us as this one did, 
and gladly 
did we wel- 
come next 
day as Sun- 
day—a day of 
rest and re- 
flection. In 
the morning 
we weighed 
the attrac- 
tions of the various churches, and decided on 
going to hear a Gaelic service in the old parish 
church. We had already been impressed by the 
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knowledge of Gaelic displayed by the horses and 
dogs in this centre of beauty. We were not al- 
together ignorant of the language, but our ap- 
pearance or clothes must have been too em- 
phatically Sassenach, for, on reaching the porch, 
the beadle seemed to 
decide mentally that we 
had made a mistake. 
His query of ‘‘Have 
you the Gaelic?’ was 
answered and we passed 
in. The all-pervading 
atmosphere was of 
homespun and dyed 
wool—rather a greasy 
effect, of which, how- 
ever, we soon lost con- 
sciousness in the 
reverent and attentive 
attitude of all around 
us. As the psalms and 
paraphrases sung, 
and chapters read, 
were also announced 
in English, we were 
able to follow the 
Gaelic version. : ; 
The sermon, which ST. MARTIN'S, OR IONA CROSS, 
we could not follow, was exceedingly melli- 
fluous and soothing in its effects, and more cH 
than ever were we impressed by the music a 
and beauty of this ancient Celtic language. bel 
But its pronunciation is utterly a thing apart as 
from its spelling, and the contractions of its the 
vowels and pronouns is confusing in the extreme, : 
even to the most ardent pupil. ‘i 
We decided not to spoil the effect of our mom- ins 
ing’s silent wotship by anything tame or com- e 
monplace in English ; so, instead of joining the oo 
throng of evening church-goers, we climbed the ee 
Pulpit Hill and watched the sun go down over vo 
Ben More in Mull— : 


‘* Broad-shouldered Mull, the fairest isle that spreads 
Its green folds to the sun in Celtic seas.” 


The bay lay at our feet; Ben Cruachan, in : u 
rugged grandeur, towered behind, while the glo- Lae 
rious light, in all its magnificence of purple and vi 
red and gold, lit up peak after peak away to the sk 
wilds of Glencoe, Lochaber and the mighty Ben a 
Nevis. is 

With Dunstaffnage and Dunolly and Duart 
Castle ruins so near us, each one full of historic oe 
interest and incident, we realized what a land of i 
tradition surrounded us. ™ 
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Tue triumph of courage and will over appar- 
ently insurmountable obstacles has never had a 
better illustration than in the growth of the 
South from the ruins of the war. Left by that 
event in an almost desolate condition, its industries 
paralyzed, its people impoverished, its communi- 
cations with other parts of the world cut off, and 
with no visible means of repairing the damages 


‘caused by war, it has risen, by the pluck, the 


perseverance, the ability of its people, to be a 
formidable industrial rival of other sections of 
our country. 

Under these conditions the growth of Rich- 
mond was naturally slow, but at the same time 
steady and sure and solid. This gradual develop- 
ment of the city, without the aid of ‘‘booms”’ or 
the help of land speculators of any kind, has 
given it a stability that makes certain the per- 


_ manence of its present prosperity, and makes the 


outlook for the future so bright and full of prom- 
ise that the trials and troubles of ’65 are forgotten 
—swept aside to make room for the contempla- 
tion of the harvest that has been gained from a 
Seemingly barren soil. Let us, also, take a peep 
at this harvest, a glimpse of the city that has 
shown such a remarkable development, and 


note some of its buildings, its industries, its 
people. 

The Richmond of to-day is a city of more than 
100,000 inhabitants, which, it is expected, will 
soon be greatly increased by the annexation of a 
number of, incorporated towns just outside the 
city’s limits. A movement is now on foot to take 
in these places, and when carried out the popu- 
lation will be at least 135,000, thus making 
Richmond the largest city in the South except 
New Orleans. Although the incorporation of 
Richmond dates as far back as 1782 it is really a 
modern city. Its handsome buildings, its beau- 
tiful parks, its miles of trolley lines and its 
palatial residences all indicate the present-day 
capital. 

At the beginning of the nineteenth century 
Richmond was merely a promising town, sur- 
rounded by hundreds of vast estates, self-sup- 
porting and luxurious in their appointments. 
The owners lived like the landed gentlemen of 
old England, and that period is alluded to now 
as a ‘‘baronial’’ epoch. There were seasons of 
pleasure when the Virginia ‘‘ barons’’ entertained 
large numbers of specially invited guests who 
remained for visits of many weeks. The people 
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traveled exclusively by stage, and came from 
fifty to seventy-five miles around to centre at 
Richmond for a dramatic season, an opera season 
or some other form of pleasure, the expenses of 
which were provided for on the subscription 
plan. The greatest actors of the day, the most 
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famous singers from every 
clime, played at Richmond 
before audiences of culture 
and refinement. It is now a 
matter of history, of course, 
that, in the year 1811, the 
only theatre of the city was 
destroyed by fire, and some 
sixty of the best people of 
Virginia perished, including 
the Governor of the State. 
This site is now marked by a 
memorial church (Episco- 
pal), erected in 1814, and 
is one of the points of interest 
to the tourist. 

To the average man or 
woman visiting Richmond for 
the first time, these old land- 
marks, such as the church above-mentioned ; St. 
John’s Church, where Patrick Henry delivered his 
time-honored oration with that soul-stirring pero- 
ration ‘‘ Give me liberty, or give me death’’; the 
headquarters of Washington on Main Street, and 
scores of other relics of Colonial Virginia—all 
possess an intense interest, and they are of great 
value to the student of history. Then the bat- 
tlefields of the late war, lying just outside the city’s 
limits; the fortifications which required four 
years of battling to force the final evacuation ; 
the old prisons, the roads down which Lee’s and 
Longstreet’s and Johnston’s and McClellan’s and 
Grant’s troops marched under the various condi- 
tions of war—all form objective points of pilgrim- 
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age. These are mere allusions to the innumerable 
points of interest in and around Richmond, but 
they stand for the Bunker Hill, the old South 
Church, the Faneuil Hall of Boston ; the Fort Lee, 
the Bowling Green, the Fort Washington of New 
York; or the battlefield of Lexington of the Rev- 
olution. Seven Pines, Yellow Tavern, Cold Har- 
bor, Gaines’s Mill and Mechanicsville are to the 
South so many counterparts of other fields on 
which American blood was spilled in New York, 
or Massachusetts, or New Jersey. They are all 
dear to these people, and they are part of Amer- 
ica’s most notable, and the world’s most historic, 
fields of war. * 
Coming down to the present day, Richmond 
unfolds a,new picture. Indeed, it is a question 
if there be another city anywhere on the conti- 
nent of so many natural advantages. Certainly, 
no city in the South has the right to such a 
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claim ; and the next ten years ought to see Rich- 
mond fully confirmed in the title of ‘Queen 
City of the South,’’ as she is to-day the leading 
centre of commerce, with the one exception— 
New Orleans. When one considers that within 
the last twenty years there has been expended 
over eight million dollars by the municipality 


in important public improvements alone, the 


item proves how surely Richmond is building 
for the future. In the matter of street pav- 
ing, sewer building, park improvements, pub- 
lic structures, etc., there is plainly a fixed pur 
pose to look beyond to-day, and the works now 
finished would be adequate for a city 350,000 
people. It needs no prophetic eye to foresee not 
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only the possibilities, but, also, the almost cer- 
tain probabilities of the city’s growth within the 
coming ‘decade. A new era has begun, in which 
the ‘‘ young blood’ is combining with the older 
experience, and the union means progress of no 
uncertain kind. Go where one will, this spirit 
of redetermined energy is everywhere apparent. 
It can be said truthfully, and with no disparage- 
ment to rivals, that Richmond is wide-awake to 
an unusual degree. These observations are but 
the just tribute of one who, after a month’s so- 
journ among the most hos- 
pitable people in the world, 
seeks opportunity to express 
his enthusiasm. 

There are no idlers in Rich- 
mond. - The material statistics 
of the city show that out of 
a total population of over 
135,000, including Manchester 
and other suburbs, fully thirty- 
three and one-third per cent. 
are workers. This includes 
some twenty-four thousand 
Operatives in nearly one thou- 
sand manufacturing enter- 
prises, and clerks, shop-keep- 
ers, etc. A few years ago all 
the little pill, powder, candy 
and fancy paper boxes used 
in this country were made in 
Germany. It took months 
to get an order filled, for 


the lithographing was also done abroad. A Rich- 
mond man conceived the idea of making these 
boxes in America. He started with half a dozen 
girl operators, and achieved a success from the 
start. To-day, with his own lithographing plant, 
together with four hundred or more employés 
and the best machinery, 200,000 paper boxes are 
turned out daily. This is only one of hundreds 
of the city’s diverse industrial interests, and the 
products of her factories are sold wherever a 
market exists. Her stoves are sold all over the 
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world, her tobacco goes everywhere, and 
her locomotives find no superior; while 
her flour mills are once more reaching 
out for that world-wide trade they en- 
joyed before the war. 

The location of Richmond is a prime 
factor in her good fortune. The city is 
an inland seaport, almost 
one hundred miles from 
the ocean, with a climate 
balmy at all times, ex- 
tremes of heat or cold 
being seldom recorded. 
The natural drainage is 
almost ideal in its per- 
fection, and _ epidemics 
haye never found foot- 
hold. Being only three 
hours by rail from the 
nation’s capital, eight 
hours from New York, six 
from Philadelphia, twelve 
from Atlanta, and a 
night’s run from the 


Western markets, a more lel a ca 


advantageous location for business could hardly 
be found. With a fine back country surrounding 
it, and wideawake merchants and manufacturers 
to push trade into neighboring States, it is no 


wonder that with its present population 
the annual balance of business foots up 
nearly $130,000,000. 

The shortest line to the centre of 
population of the United States is a 
line drawn straight from Richmond. 
There are hundreds of moneyed men in 
the city to-day, who have come from a 
consideration of 
these advantages. 

A prominent gen- 
tleman said: ‘I 
lived in North Caro- 
lina and Atlanta, 
tried Boston, and 
went to New York. 
The bustle and 
noise in the me- 
tropolis would have 
ruined my nerves. 
Tcame to Richmond 
because I was with- 
in calling distance 
of the great money 
and business cen- 
tres. Here we enjoy a perfect climate, home com- 
forts, gardens, ample play room for our children, 
a substantial community, a God-fearing people 
and good health. Who could demand more?” 
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The price of houses is not 
excessive, and rents are com- 
paratively low. The surround- 
ing country districts furnish 
thousands of acres of farming 
lands at almost no cost, much 
desirable land adjacent to 
Richmond being offered at 
from ten dollars to thirty dol- 
lars per acre. This land, natu- 
rally poor enough, perhaps, in 
itself, yet contains a clay sub- 
soil which forms the basis for 
the finest agricultural soil in 
the world. It needs only to be 
improved on the _ intensive 
mode of farming, when it will 
be as productive as_ the 
“made’’ soil of France or Bel- 
gium. This gradual enriching 
of the soil, by composting and 
restoring to it those properties 
which the plant in its natural growth takes out, 
will make the country around Richmond blos- 
som as the rose, and become in time the garden 
spot of the Atlantic seaboard. It is no exag- 
geration to say that no soil in America is more 
susceptible to the intensive treatment than that 
around Richmond. Truck farms are already 
plentiful, and always profitable, and stock farm- 
ing carried on to the highest point 
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The capacity of the two reservoirs is 50,000,000 
gallons, while the pumping capacity of the sta- 
tions is 21,000,000 gallons daily, with a con- 
sumption of more than 12,000,000 gallons. It 
is well understood that this is the most econom- 
ical system of pumping water. The reserve 
power available for pumping is more than double 
the present power in use. 

The commerce of Richmond 


of perfection, all the grasses thriving 
here as well as in Kentucky. After 
all, domestic life is the aim and 
embodiment of happiness of every 
true citizen. For the perfection of 
home comforts in every phase of 
life, Richmond offers high induce- 
ments. The remarkable 
water power from the 
James River constitutes 
another of nature’s lav- 
ish gifts to the city. It 
is a fact too little known 
that there is more un- 
used water power now 
available at Richmond, 
and going to waste, than 
8 in operation at 
present. 

The water-works sys- 
tem of Richmond is 
Pumpage by water 
power from the James, 
including a steam reserve 
power, into reservoirs. 


CHURCH OF THE HOLY TRINITY. 


covers a broad field, and embraces 
nearly every branch of business in 
the mercantile and manufacturing 
world. The combined volume of 
the city’s trade at the end of the 
war was, relatively, nothing; to- 
day, under normal conditions, the 
trade, including 
over $42,500,000 in 
manufacturing, 
$36,000,000 in 
jobbing, and 
$60,000,000 scat- 
tered among retail, 
exporting, tobacco, 
publishing, cotton, 
coal, hotels, slate, 
live stock and other 
items, the total an- 
nual trade of the 
city is about 
$125,000,000 to 
$130,000,000. 
Comparisons may 
be invidious, but it 
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is a fact worth noting that in the matter of 
groceries, Richmond is selling more than her 
share in Alabama, the legitimate territory of 
New Orleans, Mobile, Memphis, Nashville and 
Atlanta. Her right to sell in such distant ter- 
ritory is derived from her advantages in rail- 
road facilities, water ways, direct billing and 
other means. One never hears 
any boasting of greatness 
among the Richmond com- 
mercial men. It is the ‘‘I 
will’? idea alone that they 
seem to be imbued with, and 
that is enough. Cary Street, 
the wholesaling headquarters, 
is a thoroughfare comparing 
favorably with any in the 
country, and few streets in the 
larger cities of the North sur- 
pass it in activity and bustle. 

With a commerce so large, 
the banking facilities are com- 
mensurate with the city’s 
business. The combined re- 


COURT, WITH STATUE OF JEFFERSON, BY VALENTINE. 


sources are considerably over $17,000,000, 
which is just one-half that of New Orleans, 
and $6,000,000 more than Atlanta’s. The 
legal rate of interest is only six per cent. on 
good security, which is much lower than other 
Southern cities. The banks are all in splendid 
condition, and the past four years of depres- 
sion found no failures in Richmond. From 
1890 to 1895, the increase in banking resources 
amounted to about $4,000,000. The bank clear- 
ings average nearly $125,000,000 yearly, which 
is almost equal to the city’s total volume of 
business. 

The insurance companies of Richmond enter 


very largely into the financial importance of the 
city. There are a number of home fire insurance 
companies, representing several hundred thou- 
sand dollars capital, and the Virginia Life Insur- 
ance Company, with assets of about $1,000,000. 
The building and loan companies represent: sev- 
eral millions of capital, and one of these, the Old 


HOTEL JEFFERSON—DINING ROOM, — 


Dominion, has a “— veiled 
$1,500, 000, ro 

By manufactures the be of Rich- 
mond’s commerce has been most large- 
ly raised and conereted; and by 
manufactures it is most likely. to con- 
tinue to rise. The city has exceptional 
advantages for them : “ac 
dance of raw products av! 


lumber and iron, zine, mica, pyri 
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kaolin, spar, grain, cotton and 

tobacco, of its tributaries ; in 

its cheap fuel supply, so cheap 

that one of its railroads pene- 

trating the coal fields of the 

State and West Virginia—the 

| Chesapeake and Ohio—has it 

loaded on the car ‘at sixty 

cents the ton; in its water 

4 power, its tractable colored 

i] laboring element, its area ac- 

cessible for factory sites, its 

moderate taxes, its even cli- 

mate, favorable alike to con- 

tinuous production through- 

out the seasons, and to the 

well-being of the employed ; 

and more than all, in its 
centrality of location. 

Having already mentioned 
the total volume of manufac- 
turing done, it is well to note 
some trade statistics, as far 
back as 1892: Establish- 
ments, 1,003; hands em- 
ployed, 23,360 ; wages paid, 


= 


HOTEL JEFFERSON—FRANKLIN STREET FRONT, 


ete., $750,000 ; leather goods, 
$680,000; packing and can- 
ning, $680,900. 

As will be seen, tobacco 
easily leads all manufactured 
products, but with the pres- 
ent rate of increase in the 
variety of interests represented, 
it will not be long before other 
lines will be equal to tobacco, 

When a visitor from the 
North comes to Richmond 


pe 


jl 


ONE OF THE PARLORS. 


$11,630,706 ; capital invested, $17,458,090; materials consumed, 
$21,188,325 annual output, $42,299,750. Characteristic lines : 
Tobaceo, $15,670,000; building material, including lumber, 
brick, granite, ete., $5,210,000 ; iron and foundry products, im- 
plements and carriages, $4,500,000 ; flour and meal, $2,800,000 ; 
fertilizers and chemicals, $1,800,000 ; drugs and grocers’ special- 
ties, $1,800,000 ; printing, $1,470,000 ; paper and paper products, } : 
$1,200,000; cotton goods, clothing, etc., $810,000 ; woodenware, LOGGIA OF THE JEFFERSON. 
Vol. XLI., No. 5—40. 


MODEL STOCK FARM, NEAR RICHMOND, 


there are two points of interest which he 
invariably inquires for, namely, Libby Prison 
and Belle Isle. He was either held a prisoner 
in one of these places, or some friend or relative 
was, during the late war. He can no longer see 
Libby, for it has been moved away, and a large 
ice factory covers the ground. When he reaches 
Belle Isle he fails to find the bleak, barren spot 
he had pictured to himself, but finds it a busy 
place. The tents of years ago are buildings and 
mills, for there are located the great works of the 
Old Dominion iron and nail works company, 
amongst the largest iron manufacturers of the 
country. They are now manufacturing tin plate, 
which the government tests declare to be up to 
the standard. Just above this plant is the old 
Tredegar iron works, established in 1836. They 
are a part of the country’s history ; the cannon 
and other munitions of war, much of it, were 
made at the Tredegar and the Old Dominion 
works. But the sword is turned into the plow- 
share, and the useful products, such as horse- 
shoes, nails and plantation implements, are in 
daily process of manufacture. 

The municipality has been engaged for years 
in perfecting great park and street systems 
for the city. It has utilized the many high 


MAJOR GINTER’S LAKESIDE PARK. 


points, bluffs facing the river, and other elevated 
plateaus, to wonderful advantage, until to-day it 
has developed no less than twelve small and large 
parks, and one great park, the latter covering 300 
acres. It has now 60,000 seedling trees planted 
and growing for the adornment of these parks and 
the city. In another season it will have several 
hundred thousand seedlings of oak, linden, pop- 
lar, elm, willow, beech, maple, and other varie- 
ties of shade trees, This is something new in tree 
planting, and the city’s methods have been pro- 
nounced to be in advance of those employed in 
any other American city. There are also some 60 
miles of paved streets, the work on which has 
been done at a nominal cost, owing to the imme- 
diate proximity of vast quarries of the finest 
granite. Good stone pavement in Richmond 
costs only one dollar per square yard—about one- 
half the usual price. 

On the wide mall at the summit of the hill in 
the grounds of the Capitol, a spacious reservation 


of the open has been left to give the proper de- 


gree of effectiveness to what is very generally 
conceded, by those who have seen it, the noblest 
group of statuary in America, or in the world— 
the ‘Washington Group”? of seven celebrated 
Virginians—George Washington, Patrick Henry, 
Thomas Jefferson, George Mason, 
Thomas Nelson, Jr., John Mar- 
shall and Andrew Lewis—a group 
in bronze, of heroic subject as well 
as proportions, on 4 star-shaped 
base of native granite. This work 


was twenty years, nearly, in course 
of execution—from 1849, when It 
until 1868, 


was begun by Crawford, 
when it was finished by Randolph 
Rogers. It cost $300,000. Wash- 
ington is elevated, by way of emi- 
nence, in the midst of his com 
patriots— mounted, commanding, 
august —as he was in life, majées 
tically molded. 
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The Clay statue, the Stonewell Jackson statue, 1888. It was the first of the important electric 
by Foley, the English sculptor, and the Washing- roads equipped in this country or elsewhere, and 
ton in marble by Houdon, in the Capitol, are also gave an impetus to electric traction that is unique 
in this park. Elsewhere about the city are the even in the progress of this nineteenth century. 
statues of General Lee, General Wickham, Gen- Thirteen miles of the line were equipped, and 
eral A. P. Hill, the Soldiers and Sailors’ Monu- during the spring of 1888, on an average, twenty 
ment on Church Hill, and numerous others. cars were employed. There were six 40,000- 

There are, indeed, few cities (in this country, watt, 500-volt Edison dynamos, three 125-horse- 
at least) so richly embellished with splendid ex- power engines and three 125-horse-power boilers. 
amples of the sculptor’s art as Richmond. Although the apparatus was crude and the road 

The city government of Richmond appears to underwent many vicissitudes, the present success 
have been of the sensible kind, with its officers of the electric road is very largely due to the per- 
patriotic enough to give satisfactory administra- severance and the energy that put the Rich- 


tions. 

The credit of Richmond is good, and the debt 
comparatively small, being now about $6,000,000, 
and nearly all funded, so that it will have a 


mond road in operation in the face of every sort 
of discouragement and gloomy prediction of 
failure. 

‘From that time on electric railways have 


process of gradual extinction. To even up this grown in number and size so rapidly as to almost 
debt there are ample assets to cover—the water- defy any attempt to record them. During the suc- 
works system being worth $3,000,000; the gas- ceeding year a number of additional roads were 
works, $1,000,000; the City Hall, $1,300,000, installed.’’ , 

without taking into the account the many valua- Those who are in a position to know, and who 


‘ble parks and other public buildings, 


in addition to which there is the tax 

on $60,000,000 assessed property. : | 
The new city hall is built entirely of ra 
home material, the granite being 
quarried at the city’s doors. Its 
cost was enlarged by employing day 
labor, but it outranks any city hall 
in the world in a city the size of 
Richmond. 

The street railways of Richmond 
form one of the city’s most interest- 
ing and valuable public enterprises. 
At present there is only one com- 
pany in operation, though its lines 
cover over 75 miles of streets. An- 
other company has a line in course 
of construction which will give additional facili- have studied the remarkable results obtained at 
tie. The system employed by the Richmond Richmond, are positive in asserting their belief 
Railway and Electrical Company is electricity, that Mr. Sprague placed the electric railway 
and it is well to note that this city enjoys the twenty years ahead of the times—that is twenty 
distinction of equipping the first successful elec- years beyond what was then seen and known of 
tric railway on present lines in the world, through the practical side of applying electricity to rail- 
the untiring efforts of Frank J. Sprague, now of ways. 

New York. Perhaps no single achievement in the city’s 

“The Electric Railway in Theory and Prac- history is pointed to with more pride than that 
tice,” by Oscar T. Crosby and Louis Bell, Ph.D., she has the honor of perfecting the electric rail- 
1892, says on this point : “During the spring of way system, after which the whole world pat- 
1887 the Union Passenger Railway, of Richmond, terned. Mr. Sprague is undoubtedly the Robert 
Va., determined to adopt electricity as a motive Stevenson in the electric railway field, and it is 
power, and Mr. Frank J. Sprague undertook the a question if he really does not easily stand at 
equipment of the line. This was successfully ac- the head of the entire world in all things elec- 
complished, and the road went into operation trical when they are considered from the practical 
after a brief period of experimental use, early in standpoint. He has devoted more thought, prob- 
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ably, than any other electrical engineer, to the 
solution of the New York Rapid Transit problem, 
and his plans, if adopted, would result in the re- 
moval of this perplexing question from the minds 
of New Yorkers. He is the representative in this 


BELLE ISLE, 


country of the Greathead system as exemplified 
in London. 

The Richmond Railway and Electric Company 
is a powerful corporation, with $2,000,000 capi- 
tal, and its lines penetrate every point of the city, 
and in many directions run miles into the coun- 
try. It is divided into three branches or com- 
panies : one for electric lighting and two for rail- 
ways. The system of transfers is probably the 
most extensive of any city in the country. One 
can, for a five-cent fare, ride fifteen miles in one 
direction. There are three directions with ten 
to twelve miles’ rides, and six or eight directions 
of six and eight miles’ rides for one fare. On the 
south side, the beautiful Forest Hill Park, with 
its lakes, ravines, clubhouses and lovely resi- 
dences along Semmes Avenue; over through 
Manchester on two lines ; to the west end, where 
the new reservoir park is situated; to Seven 
Pines battlefield, nine miles away to the east ; to 
the southeastern section to Fulton, and the north- 
east to Church Hill. On the north the lines ex- 
tend to Chestnut Hill, the Ginter estates, and 
Barton Heights, the latter, one of the most recent 
and valuable incorporated suburban towns. Four 
or five years ago it was a cornfield. To-day there 
are 1,000 people, a mayor and council, water- 
works, gas, electric lights and perfect sewerage 
system. The company also furnishes power to 300 
or 400 commercial concerns, lights Richmond and 
Manchester with 1,000 are and 6,000 incandescent 
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lights, besides running every elevator in Rich- 
mond. All this power comes from the water 
power of the James River, which has been men- 
tioned elsewhere. 

Perhaps the most notable evidence of absolute 
faith in the city’s fu- 
ture is that presented 
by the works of Major 
Lewis Ginter, direc. 
tor of the American 
Tobacco Company, of 
New York, who has 
lived here so many 
years. He long ago 
foresaw the certain 
growth of Richtnond, 
and began laying out 
his vast fortune and 
resources accordingly. 
He recognized the fact 
that if the world did 
not place a proper valu- 
ation upon the magnif- 
icence of Richmond’s 
situation during his 
lifetime, it would be only a matter of a few years 
when the city would force conviction of itself, 
and he went to work and builded on this foun- 
dation. He bought thousands of acres directly 
adjacent to Richmond on the north. These he 
began to improve by converting them into a 
series of parks, with probably fifty miles of 
macadamized roads running through the prop- 
erty. An underground system of drainage was 
instituted, the roads made perfect of their kind, 
and as good as the famous ‘‘sand-papered ” roads 
of Boston. With a perfect system of water-works, 
gas, and an admirable arrangement of electric 
railways, living in the Ginter suburb will be as 
charming as at Brookline, near Boston. Electric 
lights are already there, and some magnificent 
mansions have been built on a few of the ave- 
nues. ‘ 

About two years ago Major Ginter added the 
crowning idea to his Richmond enterprise by 
planning a magnificent hotel, which project he 
at once put into execution The hotel has been 
opened to the public since last November, and 
although it cost $2,000,000, it is now on a pay- 
ing basis. It is called ‘The Jefferson,” and it 
is one of America’s most beautiful hostelries. 
Explaining his motive in building so fine a hotel 
in Richmond, Major Ginter said : 

‘‘ There were many things which led up to the 
hotel. Richmond had never had a chance 
actually and fully recover from the war. Before 
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that fateful event we were prosperous beyond 
measure and did more business, per capita of 
population, than any American city. Hunt's 
Mercantile Magazine in 1860, speaking of Rich- 
mond, said: ‘Richmond’s outlying business is 
the greatest. She sends to South America more 
flour and milling products than any other port, 
besides vast quantities of tobacco and other plan- 
tation products.’ At the end of the war, with the 
internal revenue tax forty-two cents per pound on 
tobacco, or $42,000 on each 100,000 pounds, 
we lost prestige in our tobacco business, and 
everything was in a chaotic state. We had no 
capital, no trade, the tobacco business having 
gone to Louisville, New York and other places. 
Our people in the old colonial days lived for en- 
joyment and had the best of times. Their de- 
scendants had inherited their feeling, so that, 
when everything was swept away ; when they had 
lost so largely ; when our great flour and grain 
trade was ruined, they 
were hopeless. This 
business was then the 
highest in the world, 
. and it resulted in our 
having a great coffee 
business, as the result 
of our South American 
exports. I have seen 
coffee offered on our 
docks here by auction, 
before the war, with 
buyers from New 
York, Philadelphia, 
Boston and other large 
Northern cities. It 
Was the same with 
molasses, for grocers 
came from everywhere 
to buy our goods. 
Richmond was then 
in her prime, and 
money was plentiful. 
‘Nee the war, our 
People, by being con- 
Servative and holding 
aloof from all sug- 
£estion of booms, have 
ecome now a com- 
munity of importance 
es Appear to be at the 
i ie turning point in the city’s history. 
aps ©no conceivable possibility now to pre- 
* Richmond’s rapid development. There was 

a démand for th i Sedans 
Baia e new hotel just at this juncture. 
ide of travel to and from Florida and 


other Southern points was growing larger each 
year, and there was a demand for a fine midway 
resort hotel, at which the pleasure tourist or the 
invalid could stop off going or coming, and take 
a much-needed rest in a hotel as good as any in 
the land. The beauty of our climate will soon 
be properly understood ; it will advertise itself, 
and Richmond will need more fine hotels than 
the Jefferson. Besides all these ideas, there is 
in Richmond more of historic value than in any 
city of the country. A circuit of one hundred 
miles around the city is the arena of more his- 
toric events than any other equal area in this 
country. : 

‘‘These ideas cover practically why there was 
a demand for a great caravansary. The Jefferson 
speaks for itself, and I am pleased to state, the 
public is appreciating it.’ 

If such a hotel were set up in New York city, 
it would at once be filled to overflowing. It 
vould have cost 
$4,000,000 in New 
York, so that it loses 
nothing by comparison 
with the finest metro- 
politan hotels. The 
great, open interior 
court of the Jefferson, 
its rotundas, its marble 
halls, its rippling foun- 
tains, its wealth of 
tropical plants and 
flowers, embowering 
the marble statue of 
Thomas Jefferson, by 
Valentine, iis unique 
and unrivaled system 
of parlors, libraries and 
salons, the cozy cafés, 
grill room and the 
truly gorgeous main 
tripartite dining hall 
of oak and blue and 
gold, the imposing 
grand staircase—these 
are features that recall 
the Jefferson’s only 
Southern rival, the 
famous Ponce de Leon 
of St. Augustine. 


WASHINGTON MONUMENT AND STATUES. The Jefferson is con- 


structed of white brick and terra cotta, nae 
near Richmond, the white brick being ma e Se 
famous old Powhatan Brick and Tile me : se 
Its owners are Messrs. Lewis Ginter an ee 
Pope, of Richmond, and George Arents, 0 


NORWOOD (FORMERLY BARTON HEIGHTS), A RICHMOND SUBURB, 


York. Major Ginter has also established a 
charming resort called Lakeside, some five miles 
north of the city, where clubhouses, a pretty 
lake, boating, café, casino for billiards and bowl- 
ing, a fine park, etce., will attract the pleasure 
seekers of Richmond. 

One charm of living in Richmond comes from 
the hospitable nature of the people and their so- 
cial proclivities. The brilliancy of the Virginia 
capital’s society is proverbial, no less than its 
traditional culture in literary, art and musical 
matters. The studios of Edward S. Valentine, 
the sculptor, are as interesting as any in the 
art centres of the North. Mr. Valentine, be- 
sides his recumbent statue of Lee, at Lexing- 
ton, has done other important works—among 
them, the Stonewall Jackson statue at Lexington 
and the Jefferson statue in Richmond. The 
sculptor’s brother, the late Mann 8. Valentine, 
left a bequest of $125,000 for the formation of 
a permanent museum and library. It is, now 
nearing completion, and will embrace, besides 
the books, art, archeological and ethnographical 
collections of himself and sons, also the libraries 
and collections of his brothers. The collection 
of Indian relics is magnificent, there being 
125,000 arrow heads alone, besides axes, pipes 
and thousands of other precious pieces of pot- 
. tery, images, ete. 

Professor Otis T. Mason, curator of the depart- 
ment of ethnology in the United States National 
Museum, under the direction of the Smithsonian 
Institute, classes this collection as worthy to rank 
with the great museums of Berlin, Paris, the Brit- 
ish Museum, or Washington. The Valentine col- 
lection, as it has heretofore been called, is known 
in all the leading scientific circles of Europe. 

The military spirit is appropriately in evidence 
at Richmond. There is one regiment and several 
companies and battalions of State troops en- 
listed, and the city has provided handsome ar- 
mories for all, including an armory costing 


$10,000 for the colored battalion. The clubs of 
Richmond are a feature in the city’s social or- 
ganization, the Westmoreland, the Common- 
wealth and the Mozart being the leader in nearly 
all the social functions. 

The residence of President Jefferson Davis 
is now occupied by the ladies of the Confederate 
Memorial Literary Society as a museum of Con- 
federate relics. Each of the Confederate States 
has a room set apart for relics of that particular 
State, and the treasures already gathered make 
the collection the most valuable in the South, 
and of inestimable worth to the student of the 
history of the Civil War. The library and papers 
of the Southern Historical Society have a place 
in this building, which, together with its other 
valuable treasures, make it the only real Battle 
Abbey of the South. 

The suburban towns around Richmond form a 
large part of the city’s resources. Manchester, 
across the river, has 12,000 population ; then 
Fulton, the north end, and Barton Heights (now 
Norwood) come in. 

The public-school system of Richmond is 
widely known as one of the best in America. 
There are no facilities in the best Northern 
schools not found here; and several of the in- 
novations in the arrangement of school buildings 
have been copied by other cities. In addition to 
the public schools, there are many private semi- 
naries, colleges and schools for boys and gitls 
In all there are now, in 1896, over 17,000 pupils 
receiving education in the Richmond schools. 

The same facilities are given the colored schools 
as those for white pupils. Besides the schools 
connected with the public-school system designed 
for the education of the colored race, there are 
two institutions specially designed for their higher 
education. 

The largest, oldest and best-equipped school 
in the city is Richmond College. It is situated 
at the west end of the city, and its campus cor 
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ers thirteen acres. It is known all over the South 
and was founded sixty years ago by the Baptist 
Educational Society. It has been strengthened 
by many gifts and endowments, and has been 
rendered influential, serviceable and prosperous 
by the adoption of a broad and liberal plan of 
organization. It is especially a literary and scien- 
tific school, and its buildings, appointments and 
resources generally have all been fashioned with 
the aim of extending its advantages in this respect. 
The property of this college is valued at $350,000. 
It is situated not more than a stone’s throw from 
Lee Circle, in which rises the equestrian figure of 
the greatest captain of the South. It has a fac- 
ulty of twelve, and its 
trustees number forty 
of the most prominent 
men of the city and 
State. The president, 
Professor F. W. Boat- 
wright, is probably the 
youngest college presi- 
dent in America. 

The two medical col- 
eges of the city take 
high rank, and one of 
them now has over 
275 students —m ore 
than are at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. 
The students have ac- 
cess to the city hos- 
pitals for diagnoses of 
cases, thus giving them 
a practical education. 
Besides these there 
are McGuire’s, Nol- 
ley’s, Powell’s and the 
Women’s College, to- 
gether with the Uni- 
versity School, which 
was removed here last 
year from Petersburg. Its master, Captain W. 
Gordon McCabe, is a distinguished scholar, and 
a member of the Head Master’s Association of 
America. The venerable Rev. Moses D. Hoge, 
D.D., says of this school : ‘‘ It is a school which 
always recalls to me Rugby in its palmiest days 
under Armold.”’ 

The churches of Richmond form a notable and 
historic ecclesiastical work. With the population 
already named there are no less than 80 church 
structures, and several missions. Many of these 
houses of worship are beautiful in architecture 
and imposing in structure. Of these churches, 
among the white population, 15 are Baptist ; 
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Catholic, 4; Disciples, 4; Friends, 1; German 


Evangelical, 1; Jewish, 4; Lutheran, 3; Meth- 
odist, 13; Presbyterian, 8, and Episcopal, 10. 
Of the colored churches there are Baptist, 19; 
Catholic, 1; Methodist, 3; Presbyterian, 1, and 
Episcopal, 1. The total membership of all these 
churches is 42,739. The total amount of contri- 
bution to religious objects was $317,620, making 
a per-capita contribution of $7.43. 

The Y. M. C. A. have a fine organization here, 
with several hundred members. They have a 
magnificent building on Main and Sixth Streets, 
which cost about $30,000. Their work in Rich- 
mond has been valuable, consistent and praise- 
worthy. There are few 
cities in the land where 
the Sabbath is observed 
more generally or in a 
more devout and de- 
corous manner ;_ prob- 
ably no other city 
where there are as few 
families of any note or 
social position who are 
not attached to some 
particular denomina- 
tion either by tradi- 
tional ties or by per- 
sonal preference. The 
result is so large an 
attendance on church 
services as to attract 
the attention of stran- 
gers. On bright Sab- 
baths the throngs 
which crowd the side- 
walks just as the con- 
gregations are dismiss- 
ed from their morn- 
ing service, nearly at 
the same time, resem- 
ble grand processions 
rather than family groups wending their way 
homeward. 

In the Sunday schools there are more scholars 
than in the secular schools of the city, January 
Ist, 1895, the number of teachers was 2,432 and 
of scholars 22,365, 

The Second Presbyterian Church has a unique 
and interesting history. It has had but one 
pastor for fifty-one years. The venerable and 
grand Dr. Moses D. Hoge in 1895 celebrated his 
semi-centennial as the pastor of this church. It 
was a remarkable tribute from the whole city, 
even commercial, social and religious bodies tak- 
ing part, while the Hebrews sent a testimonial of 
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their esteem, and the Rabbis were at the recep- 
tion. This is the first time a Jewish Church 
ever paid honor to a Christian minister. 

The transportation lines of Richmond are all 
that need be asked. Yet there are other lines in 
contemplation which may be added in the near 
future. Counting as distinct those lines which 
have a separate form of organization, although 
they may be in compact for traffic purposes, 
Richmond has ten transportation lines: The 
Richmond, Fredericksburg and Potomac; the 
Richmond and Petersburg ; the ‘‘ York River”’ 
road (Southern, north) ; the Southern, south ; 
the Chesapeake and Ohio; Norfolk and West- 
em; and Farmville and Powhatan; the two 
steamship lines, and steamboats of the James. 
There are five great systems centering at the city : 
The Atlantic Coast Line, the Norfolk and West- 
ern, the Southern, Chesapeake and Ohio, and the 
Richmond, Fredericksburg and Potomac Rail- 
road, which, in connection with the Pennsyl- 
vania, affords a direct all-rail line to the 
Eastern cities, embracing the entire mileage 
of transportation facilities afforded the city, 
less than a thousand excepted; of which thou- 
sand, eight hundred and sixty is the mileage of 
water lines. Little as this fraction is, however, 
it is of very great importance. It is regarded by 
the business community as the balance-wheel— 
the counterpoise—of the whole. Four of these 
railway systems network all the South east of 
the Mississippi, and two of them proceed also 
into the heart of the West. The Southern Rail- 
way system ramifies every Southern State with 
which the city has direct commercial relations ; 
the Atlantic Coast Line is exactly what its name 
implies, a route paralleling the South Atlantic 
Seaboard from Washington to the Florida Capes ; 
the Norfolk and Western and Chesapeake and 
Ohio are the two lines penetrating the West, 
and at the same time holding the State in a 
firm embrace for this centre of trade. The Farm- 
ville and Powhatan is a short line south of the 
James. 

The following table gives an idea of the im- 
mense volume of the railway and other transpor- 
tation business of the city: Railroads of Rich- 
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mond, 6—mileage, 14,500. Passenger trains daily 
arriving and departing, 80; freight trains daily 
arriving and departing, 71; total, 151. Passen- 
ger arrivals daily, 2,500; railroad freights re- 
ceived and shipped annually, 2,085,000 tons; 
water freights (sail not included), 375,000 tons; 
total freights annually, 2,460,000 tons; steam- 
ship lines (9 boats), 2; river lines (2 boats), 1; 
vessels owned at Richmond, 66; depth James 
River to Richmond, 164 feet; clearances, for- 
eign, 1892, 23; clearances, coastwise, 1,46. 
Exports, foreign—direct : Leaf tobacco, $170,000; 
flour, $128,000; cotton, $5,890,000; total ex- 
ports, $6,263,000. Imports—coffee and liquors 
chiefly, $100,000. 

Here is a compendium of Richmond’s history : 

First settlement at the Falls of the James, 1609; 
tobacco first exported about 1619 or 1620; set- 
tlement known as ‘‘ Fort Charles,’’ 1644; scene 
of Bacon’s Rebellion, 1676; known as ‘ Byrd’s 
Warehouse,’’ 1679 ; tobacco first manufactured 
about 1732; laid out by William Byrd, 1737; 
incorporated as Richmond, 1742; scene of the 
Virginia Revolutionary Convention, 1775; Capi- 
tol of Virginia, 1779; burned by Benedict Ar- 
nold, 1781 ; James River Canal begun, 1794; fire 
in Richmond Theatre, 1811; James River Canal 
completed to Lynchburg, 1835; first railroad 
(Richmond and Petersburg), 1835; scene of 
Secession Convention, 1861 ; capital of the Con- 
federacy, 1861; besieged (Civil War), 1862 to 
1865 ; evacuation fire, 1865 ; Capitol disaster (65 
killed), 1875 ; population 130,000, 1896. 

Summing up, in conclusion, the impressions of 
Richmond, it may be said that it is a city of to- 
day, modern, progressive, yet conservative. It 
has the attractions of a noble site and equable 
climate, and the advantages of a metropolitan 
city. It has historic associations, schools and 
churches, manufactures, delightful society, splen- 
did business facilities and general prosperity. It 
will be no marvel to see here 200,000 population 
by 1900, and 350,000 in 1910, The past war- 
rants the prediction, and the present indicates the 
spirit by which it ought to be fulfilled. 

The views in this article were made specially 
for this magazine by Cook, of Richmond. 
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By JNo. GILMER SPEED. 


Tne snow is falling and the wind rattles the window 
sashes while I write these lines, which will be read 
when the hedges have become green and the country- 
side melodious with the chirping of mating birds. This 
is an illustration of the providence which must control 
him who would make literature for the magazines. In 
the dog days the magazine writer and the artistic illu- 
minator of his tale are at work with the story which 
is to be read at Christmas time when the yule log 
brightens the hearth and repels the winter chill. And 
also when an old year is dying or a new year but born, 
the prudent contributors to magazine literature are 
thinking of the patriotism that the coming Fourth of 
July should awaken, or they are telling of the fascina- 
tions of what has come to be known as the summer girl 
—a girl of such alluring charm that merely to think of 
her makes one wish that it was always summer and 
that she was always the same. And yet these same 
writers and artists just mentioned have made no end 
of fun of this young lady; they have magnified her 
capacity to flirt, her eccentricity of dress, her appetite 
for ices, her taste for the gum that is chewed. But they 
did not mean what they said—not one tenth of it. Their 
attentions to her were sincere flattery, for they showed 
that she was in their minds and tapping at their hearts. 
And what the writers said and what the artists drew 
were illustrations of another fact that it is well to know, 
namely, that the cynics and the humorists who catch 
and impale folly as it flies are amiable men who mean 
nothing more than to make a living out of the material 
nearest to hand, and to provide, if they be lucky, in- 
hocent amusement as well. It would not be well to 
take the humorists seriously ; if we did we should make 
their occupation hateful to, the humorists themselves. 


This recalls the fact. that one of the commonest errors 
made by superficial readers of English fiction is to think 
of the gentle Thackeray as a caustic cynic, whose habit 
of thought and point of view prevented him from see- 
ing and portraying the more kindly humanities of life. 
This master had a wholesome disgust for meanness 
Wherever he found it, and he found it on every side; 
but for goodness no man who ever wrote had a more 
tender appreciation, and goodness, too, he found on 
every side—found it, indeed, in places where it would 
scarcely be expected to lurk—in the hearts of hardened 
worldlings, in the minds of conscious debauchees—in 
the heart of her ladyship the Countess of Kew, in the 
mind of his lordship the Marquis of Steyne. 


Nor is it well to take whatever we see in the news 
Papers too seriously ; and to take with any degree of 
Serious belief the newspaper accounts, when they go 
beyond mere unadorned statements of facts, is to puta 
damaging strain on eredulity, a strain which will ul- 
timately be very apt to spoil our powers of discrimina- 
Hon as between right and wrong. ‘I never read any- 
thing that was treated in a newspaper as a matter of 
Sensational interest, and of which I had myself exact 


and full information, which was not wrong in pretty 
nearly every particular.” So spoke one of the leading 
New York lawyers, a man who was usually professionally 
engaged in the great commercial cases of the metropolis. 
This isa most serious indictment ; but no one who knows 
how the daily newspapers are made, and what the 
spirit is that controls the owners and managers, will 
doubt for a moment the truth of the statement made 
by the lawyer quoted. If the intentions of the man- 
agers were ever so high, the time, from day to day, is 
all too short for the accurate gathering and arrangement 
of news. The reporters therefore get a fact here anda 
fact there, and piece them together as best they can 
with their own imagination. It is miss or hit, and 
whether the one or the other, the man who has made 
his story the most readable is the one who is counted 
to have achieved the greatest success. To be tiresome is 
the one sin not to be forgiven, and to escape this all con- 
siderations for truth and delicacy and the rights of oth- 
ers are sacrificed whenever it seems expedient. Truth 
is very precious and lies are most abominable ; but the 
truth has a way of its own of shining through the fogs 
of misrepresentation, and lies die quickly of a disease 
occasioned by their own foulness. So the lack of truth 
in what purports to be the chronicle of the day will 
not, it seems to me, be the ultimate harm that our 
brisk and sensational newspapers are doing to our civili- 
zation. The most grievous harm is to that delicacy and 
that privacy without which there can be no civilization. 
atall. The newspapers have no respect whatever for the 
right of privacy, the right to be let alone, and lawyere 
doubt whether there be any such right which can be 
enforced by law. Neither in the common law nor in 
English or American statute laws is there any defini- 
tion of such a right; but there doubtless would have 
been had gossip long been, as it has now become in 
the modern newspaper, a regular trade. Legislatures 
will be slow to enact statutes against the cruel invasions 
of privacy which now threaten to blight the fine flower 
of our civilization, because all limitations on the rights 
of publication are looked upon as a suppression of the 
freedom of the press. We will, therefore, it seems to 
me, have to look, in all probability, to the decision of 
some high-minded court of last resort, which will de- 
cide that the right to privacy, the right to be let alone, 
is guaranteed to every American in the preamble of the 
Constitution, which declares that life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness are inherent rights of all. 


At present, anyone who can prove that the invasion 
of his privacy has wrought him an injury, can get 
damages by an action at law; but the difficulty is to 
prove damages. Suppose that the picture of my wife 
or of my daughter were printed in a flash penny paper 
along with the murderers, prize-fighters and the other 
criminals whose evil deeds are chronicled with flatter- 
ing fullness, Now that would be excessively distasteful 
to me and humiliating, too. But even though the picture 
used had been surreptitiously obtained, it is extremely 
doubtful whether I could prove any damage ; indecd it 
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is tolerably certain that I could not. In all probability 
the judge in the final court would decide as Judge Peck- 
ham did in the Schuyler statue case, that the plaintiff 
was too sensitive and refined for an earthly tribunal to 
take cognizance of his feclings. But there be few men 
inspired by the real gentlemanlike feeling who believe 
this to be the high law which must prevail in the end. 
If such a law do not prevail, then we shall have to bid 
good-by to the privacy which is essential to high civil- 
ization, and live very much as the savages and semi- 
barbarians live, in huts and tents, open to every comer. 
This is a question well worth pondering over, even at a 
time when we are all so busy, each with his own con- 


cerns, that the things that touch us not directly seem. 


to be the things which may be put aside for a less 
pressing time. This is a business age, I hear the Phil- 
istine say, and my heart sinks somewhat when I recog- 
nize that it is so. But even the business men, who are 
looking ahead always to be abreast of the times, must 
recognize, when they think of it, that the higher the 
civilization of a country the greater the business op- 
portunities. Even the business men, therefore, are in- 
terested in saving the country from the blight which 
would come with universal vulgarity, and the suprem- 
acy of gossip and scandal over the truthful intelligence 
which gives us acquaintance with the useful things of 
life, and makes us acquainted with the good deeds of 
wise men. 


But we need not be tiresome to be true; we need not 
achieve distinction as a bore by merely preserving our 
delicacy of feeling. To be sure a truth-teller may be 
an awful bore and tiresome in anecdote beyond all 
others. But it is not the truth that makes a bore a 
bore; he is such by nature, and can no more help it 
than the leopard can change his spots. He is not one 
to be dismissed lightly. If that were so the person 
would not be a bore. Indeed there is nothing light 
about a bore, whose chief characteristics are heaviness 
and weariness. This is so, notwithstanding the fact that 
some of the most intense and irrepressible bores in the 
world are full of energy, vigor and vivacity. But these 
qualities, when not attained by sympathetic good fel- 
lowship are dreadfully tiresome—so actively tiresome, 
indeed, that the victims think and feel with all unchar- 
itableness. Sex has nothing to do with the capacity to 
be tiresome, though, no doubt, men have cultivated 
the doleful art more frequently than women, and have 
brought it to a higher condition of effectiveness. This 
is probably due to the fact that men are at once stronger 
than women and more vain. Their strength makes 
them last longer; their vanity prevents them from see- 
ing what effect they are producing on their associates. 
But there are women, and to spare, with a very pretty 
gift in this direction. It is not infrequently held 
that a bore is merely a fool; indeed, I fancy that if 
twenty persons selected at random were asked the 
question, something like nincteen of them would say 
that this was so. There could, however, be no greater 
mistake ; the prevalence of the misapprehension is due, 
J fancy, to the fact that the bore is so tedious that we 
do not think of him after we have escaped, or that 
when we have escaped we are so weary that we are in- 
capable of going backward from the effect to the cause 
of it. Ifa bore were’merely a fool we should not per- 
mit him to bother us; we would not listen to a fool— 
we would dismiss him or flee from him. But it is far 
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different with the bore—the real bore. It is essential 
that he should have abilities that command respect. 
He may be so good that in not listening to him we feel 
that we are turning our backs upon virtue; or he may 
be so accomplished that in fleeing from him we feel 
that we are running away from learning. Therefore 
we listen and wait and, out of respect for things that 
are admirable, submit to inflictions greater than any 
other met with in society. That men of good abilities 
should sometimes be bures is due, I hold, to a lack of 
the development of the sense of humor. And vet there 
are humorous bores—men who are funny at inoppor- 
tune moments. In such as these, vanity must exist un- 
duly and the capacity for observation be dull. But 
whatever be the cause that produces the bore, he is a 
dread reality, and manages to get into every social 
circle. He even invades the merry precincts of Bo- 
hemia. 


Women suffer froin bores more frequently than men, 
but not so intensely. Women are so patient and s 
amiable that they will tolerate that which is tiresome 
much longer, and with a better grace, than men, Many 
and many a bore has been encouraged in his tedious 
ness by women who have listened to him and pretended 
to be interested and amused. The bore goes away from 
such an interview strengthened in the belief that he is 
a most agreeable fellow. This is not noted in deroga- 
tion of women, nor does it indicate any hypocrisy. A 
charming woman cannot help being charming, and she 
is not to blame for letting her light now and then fall 
upon the bore within her presence. But even such 
women suffer in being natural under such discouraging 
circumstances. I have heard ladies confess that the 
long visits of tedious men, wrapped in themselves and 
their own affairs, constituted a penalty so great that 
the pleasures of society were quite overbalanced. Itis 
easy to believe this when we recall the fact that even- 
ing visits are prevalent in‘ nearly every part of this 
country, and that these visits last anywhere from half 
an hour to four hours. Just to think of sitting over the 
parlor fire with the most admirable bore of your ac- 
quaintance for two or four solid hours. The very idea 
is appalling. A man would yawn and fidget, and may- 
hap be rude of speech ; a woman smiles and chirps and 
does her best. to seem to like it, but she suffers all the 
same, And what is her reward? Why she is made to 
suffer some more, for the fellow is sure to come back 


again where he has been permitted to enjoy himeeli 
thoroughly. 


And what is it that constitutes a pore? I have as 
serted that he must command some measure of respect. 
Beyond this, bores are impossible to classify, for they 
Thanifest their peculiar capacitystoo variously. Some 
of them talk too much, some too little. But both grest 
talkers and very silent men are often most agreeable. 
I fancy that most frequently a bore owes his tiresome: 
ness to inordinate self-absorption, which produces an 
inharmonious lack of sympathy. In plain every-day 
language, the bore dues not know how to mix. But he 
discovers himself, sooner or later, to all, save himself 
within his circle, and then he is truly a man of mark. 
The bore, however, is not discoverable at sight—if he 
were, we could be on our guard and protect ourselves 
against him. As he has abilities, he usually makes3 
very pleasant first impression. We therefore welcome 
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his acquaintance, and assist in our own undoing. The 
most variously learned man I have ever known is so 
much of a bore that he finds it difficult to earn a living 
as a writer, notwithstanding his learning and the other 
fact that when he has an article in a magazine it is 
usually the best in the number. Now, if this gentleman 
would stay at home and send his pieces by post every 
editor would be glad to have him as a contributor. 
But he needs must visit the editors and publishers, In 
self-defense they return his offerings, and, when they 
know him well, are denied to him in the outer offices. 
I have often wondered what manner of woman this 
gentleman’s wife could be. For her sake I hope she 
has not discovered him. 


The bore belongs to no nation and to no age. He is 
as new as to-day and as old as history. The ancients 
tried methods of suppression of the bore, but they 
availed not. A Persian philosopher, two thousand 
years ago, recommended that a good method was to 
borrow from the rich and lend to the poor, then both 
would avoid you, the former for fear of having to make 
further loans, and the latter for fear of being dunned. 
This method was devised in wisdom, but it would nec- 
essarily be limited in its application. A woman could 
not apply it toa man, nor a man toa woman. But in 
some cases it would, no doubt, act excellently well. 
And here is a method of yesterday: An artist in New 
York was visited very frequently by a gentleman who 
caine inopportunely and interrupted important work. 
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The artist gave all kinds of hints, but they fell on un- 
heeding ears. At length he said to his visitor: ‘‘The 
next time you come I want you to give two quick 
knocks on the studio door, then, after an interval, three 
more. That will be a signal, and I will know who it 
is. You know it is not everyone I care to open the 
door to when I am busy. But if you use this signal I 
shall know who it is.’ The bore was delighted, and 
never for an instant dreamed that the artist was ar- 
ranging a plan for his exclusion. When the two 
knocks and then the three knocks were sounded, the 
artist went on calmly, aye gayly, with his work, and the 
bore went away, believing that the painter was not at 
home. But this method cannot be generally applied. 
The truth is the bore cannot be entirely suppressed, and 
therefore must be endured. One curious thing, how- 
ever, is worth considering. No human being so quickly 
detects a bore as another bore. They are antipathetic 
and most intolerant the one of the other. There isa 
world of suggestion in this fact, and it may be that a 
general knowledge and general application of it in a 
very personal and practical way would give us freedom 
otherwise denied. But to bore the bores would be dif- 
ficult, if not impossible, to many amiable and guileless 
folk, the very ones who are the easiest victims and the 
greatest sufferers. So, probably the best plan of all is 
to cultivate a consideration for others, even for the 
bores who know not what they do, for there be many 
of us, no doubt, who all unconsciously spread only 
weariness when we think we are shedding a pleasant 
and a grateful light. 
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Tux following is an interesting interview with Mr. 
William Radam, the now world-renowned scientist, and 
the discoverer of Radam’s Microbe Killer. He has won 
suits in the courts of this country and France, and 
proved in all cases that the Microbe Killer is a life- 
saver and the grandest discovery of modern times. He 
said: ‘‘ Whoever wants to prove the value of Radam’s 
Microbe Killer must first show what causes disease. 
When the cause is known, common sense will suggest 
itself what the Microbe Killer must be and do to cure 
it. In my book, ‘Microbes and the Microbe Killer,’ I 
have carefully recorded all the facts of nature, which 
point out that there is but one cause for all diseases af- 
fecting men, animals and plants, which is fermentation 
caused by microbes and nothing else. 

“T published the cause and cure of all diseases seven 
years ago, and the people cured by the use of the Mi- 
crobe Killer proved that I was corrcct. To cure diseases 
we must kill the microbes in order to arrest fermenta- 
tion and decay. The fever, pain, nervousness, heart 
trouble, sourness in the stomach, cte., are the symp- 
toms, which arise from the cause—‘ Microbes.’ 

“Medicine used for the purpose of curing diseases 
must be antiseptic. Whatever does not stop fermenta- 
tion does not cure. To find out whether Radam’s Mi- 
crobe Killer, or any other remedy, is an antiseptic, also 
whether it is harmless for the human body, cannot be 
shown by chemical analysis, neither can such a test be 
solved on the patient. If we put a little raw meat into a 
medicine claiming to cure diseases it will soon be seen if 
the remedy is an antiseptic, and if it is harmless, Ifthe 
meat ferments it proves that the remedy is not an anti- 
septic, hence it cannot cure diseases. If the meat shrinks, 


twists, discolors or corrodes, it further proves that the 
remedy is poisonous for the system. Whatever change 
goes on with the raw meat put into the medicine, the 
very same process goes on inside of the body of the per- 
son who drinks it. Ifthe medicine contains creosote, 
carbolic or sulphuric acid, it will gradually turn black. 
If it contains mercury it changes to a silvery color, and 
soon. The smallest drop of poison will be discovered 
by the test mentioned. Ifthe same test is made with 
Radam’s Microbe Killer it will be seen that the meat 
does not ferment, neither dves it discolor, shrink, twist, 
nor close up the pores. On the contrary, the pores of 
the meat will always remain open, and the grain of the 
meat will not be affected in the slightest degree. Ishould 
advise everybody to read the circular, also my book, ‘ Mi- 
crobes and the Microbe Killer,’ then they will become 
more acquainted with the laws of nature. They will find 
that there is only one cause for all diseases, which is 
microbes, and those microbes are in the blood in man, 
or in the sap in plants. If we can purify the blood, 
then we cure all dixeases,’’ Wherever the pain is, the 
Microbe Killer will find and kill it. 

In his main office, at 1288 Broadway, near 34th St., 
New York city, Mr. Radam has a large collection of 
pictures of different kinds of microbes, as well as the 
finest microbe laboratory in the world. There you can 
see in photographs all the microbes that destroy life. 

Radam’s Microbe Killer is put up in gallon jugs, $3, 
and in bottles, $1, and will be sent to any part of 
the world. Pamphlets with hundreds of conyincing 
testimonials and interesting matter mailed free, and a 
library volume, written and published by Mr. Radam, 
will be sent on receipt of price, $8. 


RECENT PROGRESS IN SCIENCE. 


By Ernest INGERSOLL. 


Tue eyesight of school children has been the subject 
of systematic investigation in Germany and somewhat 
elsewhere. Many cases of defect were found that were 
curable, or where prudence ought to be exercised. As 
these cases, as a rule, had not been suspected by teach- 
ers or parents, the warning was of great benefit. The 
hearing of school children is now receiving similar at- 
tention in Europe. In Stuttgart, for example, more 
than a third of the children in the public schools were 
found defective in hearing in one or both ears. These 
cases were studied, and most of them were found cura- 
ble by medical or surgical treatment if applied at an 
early age. Another satisfactory outcome of the work 
was the removal of the charge of stupidity from many a 
child who had been regarded as thick-headed when he 
was only thick-eared. In a quiet room, words spoken 
in a conversational tone ought to be plainly audible to 


a person with normal ears, at a distance of eighteen 
yards. 


One of the devices by which the objectionable features 
of smoke, sparks and noise in locomotives have been 
avoided in cities, is thus described as existing in Mar- 
seilles, France: Here a railroad runs from the heart of 
the city, two miles, partly through a long tunnel, to the 
great burial ground outside. This road is. used almost 
exclusively for funeral parties, and has to be conducted 
in a very decorous manner. Consequently, fireless lo- 
comotives were designed, consisting of a cylindrical 
receiver charged with warm water at a maximum pres- 
sure of 227 5-10 pounds per square inch. At the end of 
a run, ag explained in the Railroad Gazette, this drops 
from 43 to 71 pounds, and the water is then reheated to 
a degree corresponding with 227 5-10 pounds of pres- 
sure, by steam from the generators at the central station. 
The cylindrical warm-water receiver is 10 feet by 3 8-10 
feet, holding 550 gallons and about 21 cubic feet of 
steam. The steam from the generators is equally dis- 
tributed throughout the warm water by means of prop- 
erly arranged pipes, and is condensed after being used 
in the cylinders in a condenser over the receiver, con- 
sisting. of 1,154 tubes, with a cooling surface of 538 
square feet. 


Paprika, the sharpest of table condiments, is the se- 
lected and especialy prepared part of red pepper, as 
made in Hungary. The red pepper is there ground in 
stone mills, specially constructed for the purpose, hav- 
ing shakers and sieves attached for assorting the ground 
product. For the best (rose paprika) only the choicest 
and most perfectly dried fruit is used, which must first 
be carefully cleaned and cleared of the larger seeds ; 
and its preparation requires much knowledge and skill. 
The damaged fruit and the rejected parings are more 
hastily ground, and sold as ordinary pepper. 


Ir is one of the fancies of astronomy that we have 
more moons swinging round the earth than the fine, 
great satellite that: dogs howl at and poets sing to, and 
that is credited with otherwise upsetting brains, as is 


signified in our term ‘“‘lunatic.’’ It has been argued, 
more or less as pure theory, that countless meteorites 
have become enchained to the earth by the invisible 
tether of gravitation, and are now steadily pursuing 
their course round and round it, always keeping their 
distance, and too small to be observed. Lately, a French 
astronomer, the director of the observatory at Toulouse, 
has made observations which, he thinks, confirms this 
theory, which, by the way, had the sanction of Sir 
John Herschell; for he believes that he has proved, 
both by observation and calculation, the existence of at 
least one meteoric satellite of considerable size—how 
large, he does not declare. Its orbit is only about 5,000 
miles from the earth, in his opinion, and it makes a 
trip around the world in 3 hours and 20 minutes, which 
is tolerable fast time. M. Petit thinks this moon may 
be seen at favorable moments when outside the shadow 
of the earth. 


ARTIFICIAL marble is said to be growing in use for in- 
terior ornamental purposes, and we are assured that it 
is now s0 well nade as to deceive experts, since the col- 
oring matter goes clear through the block. This new sub- 
stitute for marble is closer in its composition to the real 
article than are most imitations, since it consists of a mix- 
ture of limestone and chalk, colored to please the taste. 
The artificial marble in the rough is placed in a water 
bath, and upon this is sprinkled a sort of varnish consist- 
ing of sesquioxide of iron, gum and turpentine, and all 
manner of marbled designs are produced when the tur- 
pentine is broken up by the addition of water. Any 
pattern of marbling desired is thus brought to pass: 
and once such pattern appears, the air is expelled from 
the block, the colors are fixed by the immersion of the 
stone in sulphate and warm water baths, and then an- 
other bath of sulphate and zinc so closes up the pores 
and hardens the stone that it acquires not only the de- 
gree of density which characterizes the natural article, 
but can be cut and polished in the same manner, with, 
when finished, an equally attractive appearance. 


Dr. D. G. Hocartn, of the Egyptian Exploration 
Fund staff, has been making extended borings and 
other examinations to determine the character of the 
remains underlying Alexandria. He finds a stratum 
15 or 20 feet thick, which consists of Arabic refuse, 
barren of interest, and beneath that pavements and 
walls of the Roman town, which seem to have been 
willfully destroyed, and that yield nothing of value. 
These are now sometimes below the water-line, show- 
ing that the region has subsided, and the appearance of 
the harbor makes this a plain fact. It is useless, then, 
to look for papyri or other perishable treasures. As 
for anything else, little that was first-class has ever 
been found at Alexandria, where the town and temples 
and tombs seem to have been rifled and torn to pieces 
many hundreds of years ago. Antiquarians may cheer 


fully leave it for more productive fields of Egyptian 
research. 
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GexeraL Ropert Epwarp Ler’s active par-— shortly after the wounding of Johnston, President 
ticipation with the Army of Northern Virginia Davis, with the approval of his Cabinet, deter- 
began in the campaign near Richmond, Va., in mined to assign Lee to the command of the 


the summer of 1862. 
General Joseph E. 
Johnston, who had 
gained wide renown for 
his maneuyring with 
Patterson in the Val- 
ley of the Shenandoah, 
his great success on the 
plains of Manassas, in 
July, 1861, and_ his 
masterly retreat from 
and Wil- 
liamsburg, was in com- 
mand of the army dur- 
ing its earlier aggressive 
movements in the field, 
and conducted himself 
with great credit to the 
cause he had espoused. 
During the .. of 
Seven Pines he ‘re- 
ceived a severe wound, 
Which, for a time, in- 
Capacitated him for act- 
ive service. The com- 
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Army of Northern Vir- 
ginia. 

On the first day of 
June, 1862, this deci- 
sion was made known 
to General Smith, who 
received it with expres- 
sions of great satisfac- 
tion. Immediately 
after being relieved he 
went into the interior 
of Georgia to regain his 
health and _ strength, 
but was never again 
placed in important 
command. At a late 
hour on the above date 
General Lee appeared 
at Smith’s headquar- 
ters and relieved him 
of the command of the 
army. Henceforward 
a new spirit animated 
the gallant soldiers. 
With Lee as their 


mand of the army in consequence devolved upon leader they were destined to win renown on 
General G. W. Smith, the officer next in rank. many hard-fought fields, guided by his master- 
General Smith was in feeble health, and in an ful genius, until, reduced to a meagre and 
unfit condition to retain the command, and, starving fragment of the once glorious Army 
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of Northern Virginia, the end came at Appo- 
mattox. 

General Longstreet says of General Lee’s ap- 
pointment : ‘The assignment of General Lee to 
command the Army of Northern Virginia was far 
from reconciling the troops to the loss of our be- 
loved chief, Joseph E. Johnston, with whom the 
army had been closely conntcted since its earli- 
est active life. All hearts had learned to lean 
upon him with confidence, and to love him 
dearly. General Lee’s experience in active field 
work was limited to his West Virginia campaign 
against General Rosecrans, which was not suc- 
cessful. His services on our coast defenses were 
known as able, and those who knew him in 
Mexico as one of the principal engineers of 
General Scott’s column marching for the capture 
of the capital of that great republic, knew that 
as a military engineer he was especially distin- 
guished ; but officers of the line are not apt to 
look to the staff in choosing leaders of soldiers, 
either in tactics or strategy. There were, there- 
fore, some misgivings as to the power and skill 
for field-service of the new commander,” 
Whatever the feeling might have been ir the 
breast of one who, in the whole history of ¢ 


war as written by himself, never found a coi». 
mander with whom he fully agreed or co-operates|, 


there was a general sentiment pervading the rest 


of the army that the assignment of General Lee 
to its command was all that was required to as- 
sure its triumphant success. 

General McClellan had established his head- 
quarters on the south side of the Chickahominy, 
with a well-equipped army, numbering one hun- 
dred thousand men, at the time General Lec 
assumed command of the Confederate army. 
Twenty-five thousand men of the Federal force 
were on the north of that stream, and they 
extended as high up as Mechanicsville. 

Upon his assumption of the command Gen- 
eral Lee at once devoted himself to putting his 
army into an effective condition for vigorous 
campaigning against the invaders of his native 
State. 

Among his major-generals were Longstreet, se 
gruder, D. H. Hill and A, P. Hill, and some 0 
his brigadiers were Pickett, Wilcox, D. R. ee 
Hood and Field, all distinguished alike for gal- 
lantry and ability. , 

Having agua his army up to a high oa 
of efficiency, Lee determined on an a 
campaign against McClellan—an officer, te 
way, for whose military abilities he ae 2 
a very high opinion. Before moving his colun 
ainst the intrenched positions of the eat 
he wrote the following letter to General Stone 
Jackson : 
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“ HEADQUARTERS NEAR RicuMonp, VaA., 
“ June Lith, 1862. 
“ Brigadier General Thomas J. Jackson, Commanding Val- 
ley District : 

“ General—Your recent successes have been the cause 
of the liveliest joy in this army, as well as in the coun- 
try. The admiration excited by your skill and boldness 
has been constantly mingled with solicitude for your 
situation. The practicability of reinforcing you has 
been the subject of earnest consideration. It has been 
determined to do so at the expense of weakening this 
army. Brigadier General Lawton, with six regiments 
from Georgia, is on the way to you, and Brigadier Gen- 
eral Whiting, with eight veteran regiments, leaves here 
to-day. The object is to enable you to crush the forces 
opposed to you. Leave your enfeebled troops to watch 
the country and guard the passes covered by your cay- 
alry and artillery, and with your main body, including 
Ewell’s division and Lawton’s and Whiting’s com- 
mands, move rapidly to Ashland by rail or otherwise, 
as you may find most advantageous, and sweep down 
between the Chickahominy and Pamunkey, cut- 
ting up the enemy’s 
communications, etc., 
while this army attacks 
General McClellan in 
front. He will thus, I 
think, be foreed to come 
out of his intrench- 
ments, where he is 
strongly posted on the 
Chickahominy, and ap- 
parently preparing to 
move by gradual ap- 
proaches on Richmond. 
Keep me advised of 
your movements, and, 
if practicable, precede 
your troops, that we 
may confer and arrange 
for simultaneous attack. 

“Tam, with great 
respect, your obedient 
servant, 

“R. E. Lee, General.” 


It was, therefore, 
evident that General 
Lee had so arranged 
his campaign as to 
attack McClellan’s 
front and rear at the 
same time, and that 
he had no thought of 
evacuating Rich- 
mond, as had been 
currently reported. 

In order to be fully informed in regard to the 
position and strength of the Federal army, as 
well as the nature of the ground in its rear, he 
ordered General Stuart, with his cavalry, to make 
‘raid around it. Stuart started on this expedi- 
tion on the night of the 12th of June, and after 
one or two small engagements with detachments 
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of the enemy’s cavalry, he completed the circuit 
of the entire Federal army. He captured many 
prisoners, horses, equipments and arms, and 
burned two transports with army stores, and a 
wagon train which was deserted by its escort. 
This was one of the most brilliant exploits of the 
war, and while it placed General Lee in posses- 
sion of the information he wanted in regard to 
the enemy’s position, it fully established Stuart’s 
masterly genius as a cavalry leader. Stuart was 
the personification of a dashing, daring, rollick- 
ing cavalryman, full of humor and wit; and, 
although he was never known to touch intox- 
icants, he had all the vivacity of a drinking 
officer. When he returned from this raid, he 
jokingly said that he had left a general behind 
him ; and when asked who it was, he replied, 
‘*General Consternation.’’ Soon after this, and 
when General Jack- 
son had, by a fifty 
miles night ride, 
reached Lee’s head- 
quarters for the pro- 
posed conference, it 
was determined _ to 
change the plan of 
attack to one on the 
right flank of Me- 
Clellan’s army. 
Jackson was to co- 
operate by a march of 
his troops from Ash- 
land, between the 
Chickahominy and 
the Pamunkey, and 
to turn and dislodge 
the enemy’s right, so 
that the divisions of 
Lee’s army might 
cross the Chickaho- 
miny and form on 
the right, and then 
sweep down the left 
bank at that stream. 

After various 
movements, in which 
Lee most. signally 
demonstrated his 
ability as a tactician, 
the battle of Gaines Mill took place on the 27th 
of June, less than a month from the time of his 
taking command, which resulted in the retreat of 
the Federal army from its position. Then en- 
sued the battles of Frazier’s Farm and Malvern 
Hill, in both of which Lee’s superb talents shone 
out most brilliantly. The Federals were driven 
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back to Harrison’s Landing, on the James River, 
the homestead of the family of that name, from 
which has been furnished two Presidents of the 
United States. 

Notwithstanding that McClellan’s army had 
not been captured, there was no failure in the 
plans of the grand chieftain who had so lately 
been assigned to the command of the army of 
Northern Virginia. True it was that there had 
been a few failures on the part of some of his 
division commanders, and his disappointment 
had been great because of the want of concert of 
action. Yet his noble nature shone more bril- 
liantly to those about him and gave them greater 
confidence in him when he bore these disappoint- 
ments with such supreme composure. 

Thus, in a short time, he had accomplished 
what to most military men would have seemed 
impossible. 

When General Lee took command his army 
numbered about fifty thousand effectives. With 
this foree he erected defenses which made Rich- 
mond well-nigh impregnable, and in less than a 
month increased his army to eighty thousand men, 
without losing a foot of territory which it had 
originally occupied. He also raised the discipline 
of his army, and prepared it to take the offensive 
against the enemy, and compel him to abandon 
a base of operations which had given the Confed- 
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eracy great uneasiness for more than a year, in- 
curring a heavy loss of life and much valuable 
material, Surely this was a glorious beginning 
for the new commander, and small wonder that 
it inspired the hearts of his countrymen with 
hope ! 

While these operations had been going on near 
Richmond, the Federals had organized the Army 
of Virginia, and Major General John Pope, who 
had been brought from the West for that pur- 
pose, had been placed in command. This army, 
which numbered nearly fifty thousand men, had 
moved out from Washington in threatening atti- 
tude along the line of the Rapidan River. Be- 
ing well assured that McClellan's army, near 
Harrison’s Landing, had no more fight in it, 
General Lee turned his attention in the direction 
of this new Army of Virginia, under the redoubt- 
able major general from the West, who pom- 


pously addressed his reports, it will be remem- _ 


bered, from ‘‘ Headquarters in the Saddle.” 
Lee, from the outset of Pope’s taking com- 
mand, seemed to hold him in contempt as an 
opponent. By a series of skillful mancuvres 
Lee completely out-generaled “him, and com- 
pelled his army to steadily fall back toward 
Washington. In a short time after taking com- 
mand, Pope, who had boasted’ that his business 
would be ‘‘to seek the enemy, and beat him 
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WHERE THE BATTLE OF MALVERN HILL WAS FOUGHT. 


when found,’’ discovered that he had not to seek 
far, and that his best efforts might more properly 
be employed in keeping out of the way. 

General T. J. Jackson (Stonewall) rendered 
Lee great service in his actions with Pope, his 
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rapid marches and brilliant flank movements 
contributing greatly to the Confederate cause. 
Pope, after repeated failures, found himself on 
the famous field of Manassas, which the year pre- 
vious had been the scene of the inglorious defeat 
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of the Federals. Intrenched in a strong position, 
Pope felt so sanguine of victory that he sent 
several dispatches to that effect to Washington, 
couched in his usual bombastic terms. Opposed 
to Lee were the combined armies of Pope, Me- 
Clellan and Burnside, numbering one hundred 
and fifty thousand men, while his own army 
numbered less than sixty thousand troops. Lee, 
Jackson and Longstreet, by their confidence in 
ultimate success, inspired the troops with such 
enthusiasm that the disparity in numbers was 
more than counterbalanced, 

On the morning of the 30th of July, 1862, the 
second battle of Manassas began. The Federal 
artillery opened a destructive fire on the Confed- 
erate centre, and for more than an hour the 
thunder of the cannonading shook the hills, 
while shot and shell, hissing and shrieking, 
filled the air, scattering death and destruction 
with ruthless fury. Pope directed his principal 
attack upon the Confederate left, where Stonewall 
Jackson’s devoted soldiers met him with mighty 
persistency. The battle at this point became 
terrific in its fury, the superior force of the #ed- 
erals at times causing Jackson’s stubborn line to 
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give way. At a critical moment, when Jackson's 
fate seemed trembling in the balance, an artillery 
fire enfiladed the Federal right wing, inflicting 
severe damage on the almost victorious enemy. 
At the same moment Longstreet’s infantry rushed 
at Pope’s left like a tornado, scattering it like 
chaff before the wind. The assault was irresist- 
ible. Pope’s left wing gave way, and his right, 
being assailed in flank, and threatened in rear, 
relaxed its efforts and began to retire. 

The victorious Confederates, seeing the retiring 
enemy and hoping to repeat their success of the 
year before on the same field, started in pursuit 
with a shout that could be heard above the din 
of battle. The enemy was pursued with such 
vigor that his retreat became a rout, and had 
not darkness come to his rescue there is no tell- 
ing what might have resulted. The slaughter in 
this battle was terrible on both sides, the Fed- 
erals losing fifteen thousand in killed, wounded 
and prisoners, while the Confederates lost. in 
killed and wounded een seven and eight 
thousand men. Bes ne heavy loss in troops 
entailed on the Fede’ 1 large amount of prop- 
erty, including twe é thousand stand of 

8 rms and twenty-three 
of artillery, and a large 
t of medical stores, 
at Centreville, fell into 
inds of the victors. Pope 
proven a failure, with his 
Mfecadquarters in the Sad- 
le.” It was jocosely re 
arked in the Confederate 
army at the time, that if his 
headquarters > had been in 
the right place he might 
yossibly have done better, and 
f this opinion was shared by the 

"authorities at Washington, for 
he was shortly afterward re- 
moved, and McClellan rein- 
stated in his old position. 

Apart from the success which 
"{ ? attended General Lee's move 
- ments in Virginia there were 
political considerations which 
' prompted the “invasion of 
Maryland and determined tbat 
gotrse of actiop on his part 
It had been the policy of the 
So uth from the outset of the 
ir to conduct its wilitary 
 Wperations purely on defens 
6 principles, and this course 
dictated by reasons alike 
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far-reaching and just, to say nothing of its 
wisdom. 

It was early developed in the struggle that a 
strictly defensive policy, with Virginia as the 
main theatre of war, was likely to lead to results 
of more detriment to the South than good ; for, 
to use the words of an able military authority, 
“Tt frequently happens that a judicious depart- 
ure from the defensive to bold and energetic 
offensive measures is productive of the most desir- 
able results ; and it is far better to govern the 
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course of eyents than to passively yield to its con- 
trol.” 

Early in the war the occasion was presented to 
apply this principle of acting, when, in 1861, 
the defeat of McDowell’s army at Manassas left 
the Federal Capital defenceless. But the oppor- 
tunity then presented for an aggressive campaign 
was thrown away. With the defeat of Pope on 
the field of Manassas the opportunity was again 
presented, and Genéral Lee determined to take 
advantage of it. In this determination he had 
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the concurrence of President Davis. On the 3d of 
September, 1862, he began preparations for the 
invasion of Maryland. The army at this time, 
owing to the severe campaigns through which it 
had passed, did not exceed forty-five thousand ef- 
fective fighting men, every one of whom, how- 
ever, was ready to do or die, so great was the 
enthusiasm inspired in them by their noble 
commander-in-chief. Previous to starting on the 
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Potomac Lee advanced to Frederick, Maryland, 
where he arrived on the 6th, and made his head- 
quarters at Monocacy, from which point, being 
firmly established, he seized the Baltimore and 
Ohio railroad, and the principal roads to Balti- 
more, Washington, Harper’s Ferry and the Up- 
per Potomac. In this position he rested a short 
time, in the hope that the people of Maryland 
would rally to his support; and many of them 
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march for ‘‘ Maryland, my Maryland,’’ General 
Lee met with a painful accident, which troubled 
him greatly ; but he continued at his duties with 
a fortitude that was simply heroic. With some 
of the bones of his right hand broken, which 
eaused him keen suffering, he never relaxed in 
his attention to every detail preparatory to the 
aggressive movement he had planned. On the 
5th of September, 1862, the passage of the Poto- 
mac was successfully accomplished at White’s 
and Cheek’s Fords, near Leesburg. From the 


did so. His proclamation to the people of Mary- 
land, calling upon them to rally to his standard 
in the defence of their rights as a State, was not 
received as enthusiastically as he had hoped, al- 
though in some quarters it met with a ready re- 
sponse, 

On reaching Frederick, General Lee discovered 
that Harper’s Ferry was garrisoned—a fact which 
gave him some surprise. To reduce this point 
was absglutely necessary to the success of the 
Confederate army. To General Jackson—quick, 
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alert, indomitable Stonewall—was assigned this 
duty. By a series of brilliant manceuvres he ef- 
fected the surrender of the Federal garrison at 
Harper’s Ferry, capturing between eleven and 
twelve thousand men, seventy-three pieces of ar- 
tillery, thirteen thousand stands of arms, two 
hundred wagons and a large quantity of military 
stores. While this was going on Lee had moved 
to Hagerstown, leaving a division under D. H. 
Hill to serve as a rear guard and hold the Boons- 
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ward for the purpose of forcing the South Moun- 
tain passes, held by Hill, hoping to get between 
the wings of the Confederate army and destroy 
them in detail before they coula join their forces. 

McClellan’s rapid movements brought the 
leading corps of the Federal army in front of 
Hill’s position in the South Mountain Pass on 
the afternoon of the 13th. Lee, as soon as he 
learned of the arrival of the enemy at that point, 
sent Longstreet’s corps to the support of Hill. 
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boro Pass of the South Mountain. After Lee 
had left Virginia but little activity was noticed 
In McClellan’s army until the advance to Hagers- 
town, when the Federal army moved forward, 
evidently confident of repelling the invaders of 
Maryland. The Federal army reached Frederick 
on the 12th of September, 1862. At this point a 
copy of General Lee’s order directing the move- 
ments of his army accidentally fell into the hands 
of McClellan, which inspired that General with 
great wariness and caution. Being aware of the 
intended Confederate movements, he presed for- 


This timely reinforcement saved Hill from de- 
feat and caused McClellan to discontinue his as- 
saults at that point. The natural character of the 
country in this section rendered the Confederate 
position, for several military reasons, untenable, 
and its evacuation was decided upon. 

At ten o’clock on the following day the Con- 
federate army was safely intrenched in a good 
position at Sharpsburg. On the morning of the 
15th of September, 1862, Harper’s Ferry with 
its defending force was surrendered, and this 
event left two courses open for Lee to pursue, 
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both of which involved results of the highest im- 
portance. Omitting details, which can only in- 
terest the military reader, we find Lee determ- 
ined to maintain the position he had assumed at 
Sharpsburg, although by so doing he would be 
obliged to give battle to a superior force. Jack- 
son’s troops were hurried from Harper's Ferry, 
and a position suitable for strong defensive pur- 
poses was judiciously selected. It covered in its 
scope the heights which rose above the right 
bank of Antietam Creek, to the east and south- 
east of the little village of Sharpsburg, and a 
range of rolling, seragzy hills, which stretched 
out northwest to the Potomac. The right of 
Lee’s army and the centre were protected by 
rude stone fences and rough, piled ledges of 
rock, while his left flank was covered by a 
thick piece of woods. The right and centre 
were occupied by Longstreet’s corps, D. H. 
Hill’s division, and Lee’s, Walton’s and Gar- 
nett’s artillery ; while Stonewall Jackson's corps 
and J. E. B. Stuart’s cavalry occupied the left 
flank of the army. The relative strength of the 
two armies, from reliable sources, was at the 
time: Federal, ninety thousand men ; Confeder- 
ate, including the division of A. P. Hill at 
Harper’s Ferry, which was guarding that place 
after its capture of a short time before, forty 
thousand men. 

At dawn on the morning of the 17th of Sep- 
tember, the battle was opened by the Federals, 
the corps of Mansfield and Hooker advancing to 
the attack. The divisions of the Confederate 
army, commanded by Hood and Anderson, 
met the onset with their usual vigor. With 
the aid of reinforcements, being joined by Ev- 
ans’s brigade, they began to force the Federals 
hack. In the fighting that ensued Hooker was 
wounded and Mansfield killed. 

Finding the first move he had made was a fail- 
ure, McClellan determined to try another point. 
He next directed his attack upon Lee’s left, his 
intention being to penctrate between it and the 
river, and outflank his opponent. He had reck- 
oned without his host, however, for his attack 
was received with undaunted courage and obsti- 
nacy by the battle-scarred veterans of Jackson’s 
corps. Under the leadership of Early, Trimble, 
Lawton and Starke, they nobly held their ground 
against odds that might well have discouraged 
soldiers of less experience. When the situation 
had become desperate reinforcements came op- 
portunely to the rescue, in the divisions of Me- 
Law and Walker. The entire Confederate force 
was now engaged, with the exception of D. R. 
Jones’s division on the right. Until twelve 
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o'clock the battle raged with terrible fury, 
and then the thunder and roar of the artillery 
began to abate, and at one o'clock the clash of 
battle ceased. The Federals had been hand- 
somely met and vigorously dealt with, four corps 
of the Army of the Potomac being so much 
broken by loss and fatigue that they were un- 
able to renew the contest. The attack on the 
left having failed, General Burnside, with twenty 
thousand fresh troops, began an assault on the 
Confederate right. His main point of attack 
was a bridge on the Antietam, southeast of 
Sharpsburg, on the Pleasant Valley Road. 
Though gallantly defended, it was carried by 
the Federals about four o'clock in the day, 
when Gencral Burnside crossed the Antietam 
and formed his troops. A sharp engagement 
succeeded with Hills division, which oppor- 
tunely arrived from Harper’s Ferry, and the 
small division commanded by Jones, and Just at 
sundown Burnside was forced to recross the An- 
tictam, and the battle of Sharpsburg had come 
to an end. 

That night General Lee prepared for a renewal 
of the battle on the following day. Nothing had 
occurred to cause him or his troops any diseour- 
agement. The 18th of September found Lee and 
his army in readiness for the enemy, but Mc(lel- 
lan declined to attack them. 

General Lee, upon reflection, foresaw that no 
important results could be achieved by a second 
battle with McClellan, whose forces had been 
augmented by fifteen thousand fresh troops : and 
during the night of the 19th he withdrew his 
forces to the south side of the Potomac, and took 
a position a few miles west of Shepardstown. 
The following morning Me(lellan, finding that 
the Confederate position had been evacuated, or 
dered a pursuit, which, however, proved un- 
availing. 

There has been a great deal of dispute between 
historians regarding the results of the battle of 
Antietam (Sharpsburg) to both armies, but there 
can be no doubt at this day, with all the account: 
submitted on both sides of the controversy. that 
it was a drawn battle, with the disadvantages 
losses on the side of the Federals, The severe 
chastisement inflicted upon the Army of the P'- 
tomac is plainly evident from the long period a 
prostration it exhibited. If that gallant amy 
was not beaten out-and-out, it certainly w* 
roughly handled by the Army of Northern Vir 
ginia ; and thousands of the boys in blue of that 
fight, alive to-day, look back upon Antietam as 
a red-letter battle in their war experience. Ard 
so do thousands of the boys in gray. 
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That General Lee entered upon this campaign 
into Maryland with the highest possible estimate 
of his opportunity for gaining the independence 
of the Confederacy is evidenced by his invitation 
to President Davis to accompany the army, and 
to propose from its victorious head the recogni- 
tion of his government. Just after the defeat of 
Pope’s army at Manassas General Lee wrote Mr. 
Davis the following letter : 


“ FIEADQUARTERS NEAR FREDEDRICKTOWN, Mp. 
September 8th, 1862. : 
“Hix Excellency Jefferson Davis, President of the Confed- 
erate Statea, Richmond, Va. : 

“Mr. Presipent : The present position of affairs, in my 
opinion, places it in the power of the Government of 
the Confederate States to propose with propriety to 
that of the United States the recognition of our inde- 
pendence. For more than a year both sections of the 
country have been devastated by hostilities which 
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have brought sorrow and suffering upon thousands of 
homes without advancing the objects which our ene- 
mies proposed to themselves in beginning the contest. 
Such a proposition, coming from us at this time, could 
in no way be regarded as suing for peace ; but, being 
made when it is in our power to inflict injury upon our 
adversary, would show conclusively to the world that 
our sole object is the establishment of our independ- 
ence and the attainment of an honorable peace. The 
rejection of this offer would prove to the country that 
the responsibility of the continuance of the war docs 
not rest upon us, but that the party in power in the 
United States elect to prosecute it for purposes of their 
own. The proposal of peace would enable the people 
of the United States to determine at their coming elec- 
tions whether they will support those who favor a pro- 
longation of the war or those who wish to bring it to a 
termination, which can but be productive of good to 
both parties’ without affecting the honor of either. 
“T have the honor to be, with great respect, 
-’ “Your obedient servant, 
“R. E. Lee, General.” 
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By W. DE WAGSTAFFE, 


“Laissez passer sur la scéne Monsieur Wagstaffe 
pour la premiére et seconde de Izeyl. 
“Saran BerNyarpt, 1896,” 


Tukse directions, when translated, revealed 
themselves as a permit from the Genius of Tra- 
gedy to spend an evening with her in the immedi- 
ate and intimate atmosphere of tragedy. It was 
hot my first introduction to a stage phantasma of 
the tragic muses. I had passed a very interesting 
hour or so with Eleanora Duse behind the scenes 
of a theatre, when the disposition of her role and 
the temperament of the actress were ingredients 


for my inky analysis. Then I had enjoyed a 
philosophic evening of melody and gunpowder 
on the stage of the Metropolitan Opera House, 
with Emma Calvé as Anita, the black-robed he- 
roine of Massenet’s opera ‘‘ La Navarraise.’’ 

About five years ago I had likewise watched 
the Egyptian mysteries of Bernhardt’s Cleopatra 
from the painted wings. Ah, me! what a differ- 
ence between the ‘‘soughing zephyrs’’ of that 
sensuous-sighing Cleopatra and the courtesan of 
the Indies with Buddhism run riot in the nature 
of Fzeyl! 
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SARAH BERNHARDT AS ‘‘IZEYL.”’ 


Duse, Bernhardt and Calvé! 

Three women, of whom it will be 
told in history that we have seen com- 
piled for future generations, that the 
genius of tragedy had crowned them 
with its oriole of mystic pallor. 

They all know each other, and each 
admires the other. It was Calvé who 
said to me one day, in enthusiasm 
of Bernhardt: ‘‘ Ah! there’s an artiste 
who plants the French flag wherever 
she goes.” 

Bernhardt ‘‘ et la France’ are syno- 
nymous ! 

“Tt was Eleanora Duse who inspired, 
or rather awakened the sleeping genius 
of tragedy in Emma Calvé. I have 
spoken of these three because the gen- 
ius of tragedy seems to have grown 
shrunken and old; for, as I survey 
stage heroes and heroines to see if the 
tragic mantle wraps their fame, I find 
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only these three—a glory-cluster, the fruits of 
Spain, Italy and France. 

Have you ever stepped from the familiar 
vulgarities of the street, through a wheezy 
door, down a dark, narrow corridor, ending 
abruptly,. through another door, on the stage? 
If not, you have lost the keenest sense of disil- 
lusion. There are disillusions in life that 
come upon us, crowding along or striding into 
our hearts, one by one, with melancholy dig- 
nity, with whom in after years we become 
very friendly. Unwelcome guests though they 
appeared when first they clamored for admis- 
sion in our virgin souls, the years fall silently, 
softly, as the snowflakes of winter, until, in 
age, we draw near to the memory of disillu- 
sions as old and tried friends who haye been 
faithful if not wholly ideal. No, I cannot 
even rob them of ideality either, for, after all, 
no disillusion loses entirely the hereditary 
marks of parentage ; there will always remain 
clinging to the fallen figure of a one-time 
brilliant fancy the tinsel remnants of its 
parent—illusion. 

Pardon this discursive strain, Mr, Editor; 
but ‘‘Izeyl’’ is a play in which poetized 
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philosophy makes an unfortunate, an inconsistent 
medley of love ; and when Iam confronted with a 
versified plea for a love that is not human, I find 
myself welcoming with scant ardor another disil- 
lusion. I would like to have had the authors of 
this last and latest play of Bernhardt’s with me 
- behind the scenes the other night, to show them 
what a sacrifice of the testament of human affec- 
tion they have made for the coveted ambition of 
modern dramatists to construct something that 
the stage carpenters and the costumers and the 
calcium men can juggle into a new conjuring 
trick of the theatre. 

There has been a great deal of stage-tricking 
in the production of modern plays, and, though 
dramatists may imagine that audiences can be 
led blindfold into beliefs that are merely fan- 
tastic, I am inclined to think that the time is 
not far off when the dramatic conjuror will be 
told that he had better limit the lime-light and 
mock heroics of his tricks to suburban districts. 
If the millenium is at hand, as we are gravely 
informed by scientists and astronomers that it is, 
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‘ pices and stung by snakes over and ovg 


then the Sardous, the Zolas, and one or two of 
the Joneses would benefit humanity by applying 
their gifts to healthful heart stories instead of the 
organic disturbances which they have unearthed 
with the aid of physicians, divorce-lawyers and | 
coroners’ clerks. Pos 

-T suppose Bernhardt has more practical 1- 
formation about the various degrees of death and 
their accompanying symptoms than any othe 
living individual, excepting, perhaps, one or ty 
hospital nurses. She has been stabbed, cho 
smothered, poisoned, burned, thrown over RT 


sumption, 
forms of disease that are minutely de 
medical books. All these moj Ac 
phantom heralds that foreshadow 
ley, have been for ages the ppov aes 
tragedy to depict. Personally Tj am ne : oe 
pathy with a vivid portrayal. ysical 

ders. I have shared the re i) 
duties and visited the a: 
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outside the theatre too often to be able to enjoy 
the most tragic form of death on the stage. 
The genius of tragedy might be a spirit that 
rouses our morbid fears to power of courage with 
mere tenderness and ideality than by a mere 
transcript or exhibition of the vengeful dyspeptic 
justice of stage dramas. There are tragedies 
more subtle than the act of murder; there are 
deeds that bring kindlier tears than the vision of 
sightless heroines. There are hearts that grow 
warm and sweet to higher music than the sensu- 
ous storming of a voice grown coarse and husky 
with passion. However, it is not the province 
of this article to destroy an existing quality of 
drama which has seemed to create for Sarah 
Bernhardt, in this decade, the honor of being 
par excellence the Genius of Tragedy. There was 
a discussion some years ago between Sarah Bern- 
hardt and Fanny Davenport regarding the char- 
acter of Cleopatra. It was my privilege to have a 
more intimate access to the immediate raison 
d'étre of this dispute than the general public, and 
Iam compelled to say that the genius of tragedy 
was less conspicuous as a motive than the relative 
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distinction of stage tradition for which both art- 
ists claimed pre-eminence. The plumage of the 
ibis and the meteorological ancestry of Egyptian 
cyclones were points of dispute that overshad- 
owed the love episode of Cleopatra and Antony. 

In the drama of ‘‘Tzeyl,’’? written expressly 
for Mme. Bernhardt by Armand Sylvestre and 
Eugene Moraud, the Genius of Tragedy has se- 
cured a property which no one else but herself 
will ever be permitted to produce. 

Sardou was not so particular. He retained 
the American rights to his tragedies, and that 
fact compelled invidious comparisons which, in 
Paris, no critic had ever had the puerile patriot- 
ism to acknowledge. 

I missed a good deal of the sedate stage man- 
agement, in my recent visit behind the scenes of 
a Bernhardt production, that was remarkable 
five years ago, when the great tragedienne played 
Cleopatra. There was a lack of severe discipline 
which makes the stage of an Irving-Terry per- 
formance an intricate puzzle ingeniously fit to- 
gether. 

‘¢Tzeyl,’’ in America, was produced by Saaah 
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THE ACTRESS IN THE DRESSING-ROOM—FINISHING TOUCHES. 


ANOTHER SCENE FROM ‘ IZEYL.”” 


Bernhardt herself, just as it had been presented 
by her sole direction at the Theatre Renaissance 
in Paris. The result of Bernhardt’s added respon- 
sibility as stage-directress has resulted in mak- 
ing the stage-manager and his assistants mere 
prompters. A stage-manager should have suff- 
cient creative interest in the production of a play 
to make his personal interest in the progress of 
each performance an inspiration for every one 
concerned. This is impossible in view of the 
fact that Sarah Bernhardt alone is responsible 
for the stage presentation of ‘‘Izeyl,’”? and the 
stage-manager is merely expected to keep an eye 
on the scene-plots while his assistant follows the 
manuscript of the play from the wings. 

Once he has thumped the stage three times 
with a baseball bat, announcing to the audience, 


according to French custom, the beginning of 
each act, the curtain goes Up; and his interest 
flags until the final cue of the act requires from 
him a signal to lower the curtain. 

It was the first night —“‘la premiere, to use 
the French phrase interpreting the initial pio 
tion of ‘Izeyl’? in America. One could feel - 
those important ambassadors to public approval, 
the critics, were in front. There was 4 great ; 
of interest manifested by the actors the 8 
ence before the curtain went up, for, one and o 
they took a bird’s-eye view of the theatre whieh 
a tiny hole in the curtain allows. ie 

The Genius of Tragedy herself did not ah . 
this incentive, or at least she did not avail he 
self of the privilege. Her eyes Eee ane 
measure the quality and quantity of her au 
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from the stage during the progress of the play, 
gave her all the knowledge of this kind she de 
sired. Besides she was busy, very busy, super- 
intending the details of the stage. 

The first scene was a composite bit of stage 
mechanism, and her quick glance soon perceived 
that there was a crack in the canvas ceiling, or a 
step missing, or the throne was too far up stage. 
When these details had been set right there was 
something wrong about the tone of the lights, 
and the engineer was kept busy carrying out the 
rapid orders of the Genius of Tragedy, conveyed 
to him by her stage-manager. 
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The curtain goes up ! 

On the ‘unpainted side of a wing whereon is 
presented, with artist’s skill, the magnificent 
architectural conning of an Indian palace, I 
stand, crowded in with slaves, priests, guards, 
dignitaries and ‘‘ people,’’ all arrayed in Eastern 
costume, with long black-haired wigs, ill becom- 
ing their Celtic faces. The question of ‘‘ dress- 
ing’’ a stage with supernumeraries has long 
been a vexed one with managers. These living 
accessories are secured at the price of a shilling 
or two shillings a night, and their histrionic an- 
cestry is of course—nil! There have been in- 
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stances where the super has become an actor ; 
but one has only to examine the faces of these 
men and women by comparative degree with 
the members of the caste to perceive that their 
prospects of theatrical fame are not at all encour- 
aging. They are, as a rule, a sad, tobacco-chew- 
ing, ignorant lot, whose conception of a costume 
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audience, unconsciously. It occurs to me that the 
verses of Sylvestre and Moraud’s play are more 
suited to the library than the stage. The actors 
sense this, too, for their gestures are of the order 
of stained-glass saints, and their declamation 
overshadows the inspiration of their humanity. 

Only Bernhardt herself retains for me the im- 


SARAH BERNHARDT IN ‘‘ PHEDRE.”’ 


consists merely of finding some one to show them 
how it ought to be worn. 

As the act proceeds there is an apparent strained 
effort among the French actors to make the most 
of the evening and the declamatory poesy of their 
parts. Sarah Bernhardt, the Genius of Tragedy, 
is watching them keenly, critically, but, to the 


hose natural sentiment 15 


pression of a woman w 
which she utters. 


equal to the metaphors of love é 
A man rarely understands the subtlety of point- 
ed phrases ; he cannot see behind that cone 
lace veil of fancy which a woman wears to re 
the verity of her feelings. This is a remarkable 
gift of Bernhardt’s. She never loses her femi- 
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nine frailty, the physical tremor that lurks be- 
hind the veiled ardor of her passion, and which 
one feels, to hear her speak, to see her smile, to 
watch the grace of movement in her sinuous 
body. 

The Genius of Tragedy is not susceptible to 
the harness of empty fashion. Bernhardt has 
always preferred those roles that admit of a 
flowing costume, 
where the loose 
girdle lines her 
figure so that her 
posings are free as 
woman in nature 
should be. 

It is merely a 
thought, but one 
which Sarah Bern- 
hardt has compelled 
us more than any 
other actress to ac- 
cept as fact, that 
when great scenes 
are stirred by dra- 
matic action in a 
woman’s nature, 
the stiff fashions of 
the day will de- 
stroy any accurate 
expression of deep 
feeling. 

At last the cur- 
tain falls on the 
last act. 

The king, alarm- 
ed to wonder on the 
mysteries of human 
souls, declares his 
intention to chas- 
tise the body by 
withdrawing to the 
solitary woods of 
the Yagi. Izeyl, 
with her passion 
aroused to frenzy 
by this disavowal of its power in the man she 
loves, taunts him and challenges him. The cur- 
tain is down. 

“C est bien—aller.’’ ' 

Up goes the curtain, and with a sudden hu- 
mility of grace Bernhardt glides into a pose and 
asmile that wins the audience for the woman. It 
is a wonderful gift this Genius of Tragedy has of 
wooing her audiences with graceful submission 
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between the acts. I do not know of any actress 
on the stage to-day who can impress an audience 
with the inspiration of a pose as Bernhardt. It 
is not a bow ; there is no pride, no self-assertive 
acknowledgment of the honors showered upon 
her by the bravos in front. She is like an East- 
ern slave coquetting with the austere grandeur of 
a pasha; it is the wooing of a panther to ad- 
mirers outside the 
cage. This is an 
incident in my 
visit behind the 
scenes which made 
as deep an impres- 
sion upon me as 
anything that oc- 
curred during the 
evening. Perhaps 
it was because from 
the wings of the 
theatre, when the 
curtain had fallen, 
one saw the art and 
its disillusion ; the 
change of expres- 
sion, the light of 
her smile that 
faded so quickly 
as soon as the 
maid wrapped a 
white cape about 
the artiste’s shoul- 
ders, and with eyes 
on the ground she 
hurried to her 
dressing-room. 

It is no use to 
talk of Bernhardt’s 
age. She has none. 
She is a spirit; 
and I can imagine 
that her physical 
decline will never 
be a perceptible 
displeasure to the 
eye or the ear. She will always have the al- 
luring glance of unending sentiment in her eyes, 
the subtle current of grace which her slender, 
active figure sets flaming in the hearts of all who 
see her. 

The Genius of Tragedy will never be a disillu- 
sion in the personality of Bernhardt, for she is 
ever alive to the chance nature has given her to 
make an illusion of age and amour. 
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THE LADIES OF THE HAREM. 


By EuGENE DUERR. 


Harem, or less frequently Haram, is the recog- 
nized European title for that portion of a polyg- 
amist’s house which is devoted to the exclusive 
occupancy of his wives and their attendants, or, 
by a simple metonymy, for the female portion 
of the household. . 

Wherever polygamy is maintained in the midst 
of a developed social life the harem appears to 
be an almost inevitable institution. But it is 
among the modern Mohammedan peoples that it 
has attained its most perfect development ; and 
the harems of the Sultan of Turkey and the Shah 
of Persia may be taken as the most elaborate 
and best known. 

According to the Koran, the Mussulman is re- 
quired to satisfy himself with four wives, but the 
sultan may possess as many as seven. Each of 
these has her own suite of apartments and her 


own body of servants. They are not called by 
their names, but distinguished as Kadin - 
Lady ) Number One, Kadin Number Two, a0 : 
on. The title of sultana is bestowed only ont 
mother, the sisters or the daughters of a ee 
and consequently it is the kadin who first ee 
birth to an heir to the empire who alone a 
have this distinction. She also obtains the title 
of kasseky, but this is lost if the child dies. 
the female slaves, or odalisks, as they are calle" 
are at the absolute disposal hee 
if, in spite of the natural efforts of the kadins 
yrevent such a contingency, d 
ie the mother of her lord and nee ee 
born, she is advanced to the rank of tel ; 
The mother of the sultan, who bears the ae? 
sultana valide, exercises great influence n° fe 
in the affairs of the harem, but even 10 pe 
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matters. Every odalisk who has been promoted 
to the royal couch receives apartments and at- 
tendants of her own, but she has no further claim 
to the sultan’s attention, and may have to con- 
sole a lifelong widowhood with the memory of 
the honor which was once bestowed on her. A 
large body of eunuchs, both black and white, are 
employed as guards or gatekeepers. The white 
eunuchs have charge of the outer gates of the 
seraglio, or palace, but they are not allowed to 
approach the women’s departments. The blacks 
have the right of entering the gardens and cham- 
bers of the harem. Their chief, usually called the 
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kizlar aghasi, or master of the maidens, though 
his true title is darus scadet aga, or chief of the 
abode of felicity, is an official of high impor- 
tance. He superintends all the affairs of the 
harem, and is almost continually at the side of 
the sultan. The number of eunuchs is always a 
large one. The sultana valide and the kasseky 
have each fifty at their service, and others are 
assigned to the kadins and to favorite odalisks. 
Ex-Khedive Ismail of Egypt, who recently 
died in Constantinople, kept more than eight 
hundred women in his harem in Cairo. After 
his abdication, in June, 1879, when he left Egypt 
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THE LADIES 
for Naples, he took with him twenty-eight of 
these women, and a great number of servants. 
His son and successor, the late Khedive Tewfik 
Pasha, had only one wife, by whom he had four 
children. She was the daughter of the late 
Prince Hamy Pasha, and became Queen of Egypt 
when she was only fourteen years of age. The 
present khedive, Abbas II., born July 14th, 
1874, who succeeded to the throne upon the 
death of his father, Mohammed Tewfik, January 
7th, 1892, married the slave Ikbal Hanem a 
short time ago, soon after she had presented him 
with a daughter. 

The princess valide, mother of the khedive, 
is the first lady of the State, taking precedence 
of the khedive’s wife and daughters, all of whom 
are called princesses. She is not only beauti- 
ful, but highly accomplished, and speaks four 
languages fluently. I have seen her frequently 
in her carriage, escorted by 
several ladies of the harem 
and a large body of black 
eunuchs. She was dressed 
after European style, and 
wore the face-veil ‘‘A la 
Stamboul,’’ which is so thin 
that it does not conceal the 
features, while the eyes and 
eyebrows are entirely ex- 
posed. Most of the ladies of 
the upper classes veil them- 
selves after fhe fashion of 
Stamboul or Constantinople, 
when in carriages, but if they 
ride upon asses or walk, they 
all use the so-called burko- 
veil, a long and narrow strip 
of thick white muslin, con- 
cealing the whole of the face 
except the eyes, and reach- 
ing nearly to the feet. Above 
their indoor dress they wear 
a large piece of black silk 
which covers the whole fig- 
ure, and gives them a bat- 
like appearance. 

Though the women have a 
particular portion of the 
house allotted to them, the 
Wives, in general, are not to 
be regarded as prisoners ; for 
they are usually at liberty to 
go out and pay visits, as well 
as to receive female visitors, 
almost as often as they 
please. No man, however, 
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except the lord and master, and the nearest rela- 
tives, is allowed to enter the harem. If a phy- 
sician is called to a harem the curtains dre drawn 
across the sick-bed. If the pulse of a Moorish 
lady is to be felt, a eunuch covers arms and 
hands, ‘Ieaving only the wrist free. If the 
tongue is to be shown, the eunuch covers her 
face with his hands, and the poor lady has to 
stretch out her tongue between his fingers. If 
she suffers from smallpox the eunuch counts the 
marks, and reports to the physician. As a rule, 
aman is allowed to see unveiled only his own 
wives and female slaves, and those whom he is 
prohibited by law from marrying, on account 
of their being within certain degrees of consan- 
guinity or family connection. Eunuchs are al- 
lowed to see the face of any woman; and so 
are young boys. When a respectable woman is, 
by any chance, seen with her head or face un- 
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covered by a man who is not entitled to enjoy 
that privilege, she quickly assumes or adjusts 
her tarhhah, and often exclaims: ‘‘Oh, my 
fright!’ or, ‘‘ Oh, my sorrow !’ Motives of co- 
quetry, however, frequently induce an Egyptian 
woman to expose her face before a man when 
she thinks that she may appear to do so unin- 
tentionally, or that she may be supposed not 
to see him. 

A man may also occasionally enjoy opportuni- 
ties of sceing the face of an Egyptian lady when 
she really thinks herself unobserved ; sometimes 


at an open lattice, and sometimes on a Sie 
top. Many small houses in Cairo a S, 
apartment on the ground-floor for the 1 
tion of male visitors, who therefore ascen me 
an upper room; but as they g° Saeed as 
exclaim several times: “ Permission! fae 
some similar ejaculation, in order oe 
woman who may happen to be in the way 
tire, or to veil herself. 

In Cairo as well as in Constant 
ion to have only one wife gains mo 
followers. They are not, however, 
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fied with one, but affect the fashion because 
of its appearance of European civilization. They 
choose amongst the women of the harem one 
whom they surround with all possible splen- 
dor, and with the domestic state of a great 
lady, and present her as ‘‘lady’’ in European 
society. 

Polygamy is more rare among the higher and 
middle classes than it is among the lower or- 
ders. A poor man may indulge himself with 
two or more wives, each of whom may be able, 
by some art or occupation, to provide her own 
subsistence ; but most persons of the middle 
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and higher orders are deterred from doing so by 
the consideration of the expense and discomfort 
which they would incur. A man having a wife 
who has the misfortune to be barren, and_ being 
too much attached to her to divorce her, is some- 
times induced to take a second wife, merely in 
the hope of obtaining offspring ; and from the 
same motive he may take a third, and a fourth ; 
but fickle passion is the most evident and com- 
mon motive, both of polygamy and repeated di- 
When there are two or Wives 
belonging to one man, the first generally enjoys 
the highest rank, and is called the great lady. 
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Hence it often happens that, when a man who 
has already one wife wishes to marry another 
woman, the father of the latter, or the female 
herself who is sought in marriage, will not con- 
sent to the union unless the first wife be pre- 
viously divorced. Most men of wealth, or of 
moderate circumstances, and even many men of 
the lower orders, if they have two or more wives, 
have for each a separate house, or a suite of 
apartments. 

A fellow wife is called durrah. The quar- 
rels of durrahs are often talked of; for it 
may be naturally inferred that when two wives 
share the affection and attentions of the same 
man, they are not always on terms of amity 
with each other; and this is generally the case 
with a wife and a concubine slave living in the 
same house, and under similar circumstances. 
The law enjoins a husband who has two or more 
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wives to be strictly impar- 
tial to them in every respect, 
but compliance with its 
dictates in this matter is 
rare, 

If the chief lady is bar- 
ren, and an inferior—either 
wife or slave—bear a child 
to her husband or master, 
it commonly results that 
the latter woman becomes 
a favorite of the man, and 
that the chief wife or mis- 
tress is ‘despised in her 
eyes,’’ as Abraham’s wife 
was in the eyes of Hagar, 
on the same account. It 
therefore not very unfre- 
quently happens that the 
first wife loses her rank and 
privileges ; another becomes 
the chief lady, and, being 
the favorite of her husband, 
is treated by her rivals and 
by all the members and 
visitors of the harem with 
the same degree of outward 
respect which the first wife 
previously enjoyed. 

Some wives have female 
slaves who are their own 
property, generally pur- 
chased for them or pre- 
sented to them before mar- 
riage. They cannot be the 
husband’s concubines with- 
out their mistress’s permis- 
sion, which is sometimes granted, but very seldom. 
The white slaves are often the only female con- 
panions, and sometimes the wives, of the Turkish 
and Egyptian grandees. They are richly dressed, 
presented with valuable ornaments, and indulged, 
frequently, with almost every luxury that can 
be procured. It often happens that such a slave, 
immediately after the birth of her child, is eman- 
cipated, and becomes her master’s wife, as when 
free she cannot lawfully occupy the place of a 
wife unless he marry her. 

The wives of men of the higher and middle 
classes make a great study of pleasing and fas- 
cinating their husbands by unremitting atten- 
tions, and by various arts. When he enters the 
harem one of them takes off his shoes, another 
puts on his slippers, another fills and lights his 
pipe, another brings his night gown, his coffee 
or his confitures. 
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A SONG IN THE HAREM.— FROM THE PAINTING BY G. 
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PUBLIC SCRIBE IN TUNIS.— FROM THE PAINTING BY M. F, BREDT. 


The women of the upper class spend most of 
their time in bathing, smoking, drinking coffee 
and sherbet, making music and visiting friends. 
On the occasion of any great rejoicing among the 
women (such as takes place on account of the 
birth of a son, a wedding, etc.) almehs, or pro- 


professional female singers, are often introduced 
into a harem. It is said, however, that since the 
ladies of the harem are allowed to see the Eu- 
ropean opera and ballet in Cairo and Alexandria, 
they become more and more disgusted with the 
performances of their own country. 
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CuaprTer X.—(CoNTINUED).- 


OROTHY laughed nervously and 
led the way downstairs. Hebe 
remembered an appointment 
with her aunt and went to 
keep it. Days passed—Ernest 
did not allude to the subject 
of Mr. Sherwood, and Maleolm 
avoided it, so Hebe tried to rid herself of the 
weight of her unpleasant secret. 

This was not such a difficult matter. Hebe 
spent a great deal of time returning calls and 
quite enjoyed the new experiences thus obtained. 
Sometimes Malcolm went with her; often Mrs. 
Pembroke assisted in thawing the ice of social 
formality ; then, again, one of her sisters-in-law 
would accompany her, and occasionally she 
would summon up her courage and go out alone. 
She had the faculty of finding something inter- 
esting in everybody she met, and this gift was 
vastly entertaining to Malcolm. When she sat in 
one of his easy chairs, looking her best in a pretty 
dinner gown, and recounting the adventures and 
impressions of the day, he would stop his inter- 
minable experiments to marvel at her innocent 
pleasure and bright reflections. 

“Tt was fortunate for you that you did not go 
to Brooklyn with me to-day,’’ she said to him 
one evening. ‘‘ You would have been bored out 
of patience. Mrs. Parker was obliged to go 
out on business, so I was entertained by her sis- 
ter, a Mrs. Grant.’? 

“You were away long enough.”’ 

“Oh, it took two hours to reach the house. I 
went by the bridge, and this time I took a Flat- 
bush Avenue car. The neighborhood is so 
pretty; the Park Slope, Mrs. Grant calls it.”’ 

“Yes, I went out there to a wedding in St. 
John’s Church about a year ago. If you are in- 
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tending to visit in Brooklyn, we could go and 
stop at a hotel there occasionally. You could 
see your friends without such an outlay of time 
and strength, and we could drive in the park and 
go to the beach. A few years ago I went in De- 
cember with a party to Brighton. The season 
had been mild, and we found the woodbine in 
bloom near the hotel porch. It was exquisite 
there.”’ 

“*T can imagine it. Mrs. Grant was giving me 
all the advantages of living in Brooklyn. Oh, 
Malcolm, have you relatives named Russell liy- 
ing in Brooklyn ?”’ 

‘Not that I know of. Why ?”’ 

‘There are Russells quite near Mrs. Grant's. 
They called while I was there; a Mrs. Russell 
and her daughter, a very pretty girl of sixteen. I 
was attracted and amused, they were such con- 
trasts.’’ Hebe laughed merrily. ‘ I wonder why 
nature plays such pranks with people! The 
mother is short, dark, and very stout. She wears 
great diamonds in her ears and dresses in bright 
colors. Hergrammar must make Lindley Murray 
turn in his grave. It was something indescribable, 
and she even coined a word when necessary.”’ 

‘Why, how bright !”’ 

“T don’t know about that. I could see her 
daughter shrink under the ordeal and try to turn 
the conversation to a simple subject.”’ 

«Then the daughter is educated ?”’ 

‘Oh, yes. She is tall, slender and_ fair. 
She speaks as well as ordinary people and her 
manners are charming. She was dressed in seal 
brown and wore no ornaments. She impressed 
me as all beautiful flowers do ; I felt that I would 
like to sce her again.”’ 

So? Hebe, that is the natural attraction 


between people of a similar age. She is contem- 
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porary, she belongs to your range of vision. Why 
not cultivate her, if she interests you ?”’ 

“May 1?” 

‘““Why not, pray ?”’ 

“T thought you might object to the mother.”’ 

“Tg she so undesirable ?”’ 

Hebe was silent. Malcolm continued with his 
work for some time, and then spoke slowly : 

‘*These are the unpleasant snags that are al- 
ways coming in sight. Sometimes I debate 
with myself on that particular point. Social 
lines are drawn for us, and we draw our indi- 
vidual lines inside of them again. Lately, how- 
ever, I have been wondering if society draws the 
line anywhere! It used to be a mystery to 
me how certain people got recognition. I have 
partially solved it. We have among us certain 
women socially prominent, who presume on 
their influence. For instance, they conclude to 
overlook a mora] lapse in a friend, and they think 
that the world at large should be guided by their 
superior judgment, and make an exception in 
favor of the particular individual whom they in- 
tend to countenance. Now that method goes on 
indefinitely, and the consequence is that society 
to-day is pervaded by people that we would not 
know if given our own choice. Of course, this 
is somewhat beyond you; but the moral is—one 
cannot be too careful in making acquaintances,” 

‘¢You mean that the house is no longer a test 
for the guests in it.”’ 

‘¢ Precisely.” 

© Perhaps lam conveying a wrong impression. 
A woman might be an angel and yet be ignorant 
of grammatical rules. Father would advise me 
not to judge others. Indeed, I was only thinking 
of your fastidious tastes.”” 

‘“Then, by all means cultivate this Miss Rus- 
sell. We can endure the false syntax.” 

“In consideration of the big diamonds that 
throw light upon it.” 

“They balance far more serious drawbacks 
than bad grammar. American as I am, and 
city bred, Iam constantly amazed at the respect 
paid to wealth—the awe that it inspires. It par- 
alyzes criticism. Why, a woman in ordinary 
circumstances would be tabooed if she attempted 
what a wealthy woman does with perfect impu- 
nity. T can understand how poor people are 
impressed by the effects of money, 


They see no 
limit to its influence. 


When it comes to people 
like us, it puzzles me how they can toady after 
the very rich, T know lots of fellows worth ten 
or twenty times my income and T wouldn't go 
out of my way to speak to them.”’ 

People lack independence.”? 
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‘¢They worship money, in my opinion.” 
** You see, Malcolm, you can entertain your- 
self.”’ 

‘«That’s a mere question of cultivating a nat- 
ural taste. Some have neither time nor means 
to do it, others lack the ambition.” 


Cuaprer XI. 


Oxe morning Hebe went unceremoniously to 
see Mrs. Pembroke, and found her engaged in 
earnest conversation with a large, fair woman 
dressed in deep mourning who sat between her 
hostess and the window of the parlor. 

‘Go and entertain yourself in the library, 
dear,’’ said Mrs. Pembroke. 
yesterday of several books.’’ 

Hebe passed into the smaller side room, and 
drew the hanging behind her. The new books 
were beautiful, and she became absorbed in 
them—so much so, that she did not hear a sound 
until her aunt spoke beside her. 

‘* How sweet you look, child! Well, Hebe, it 
is a comfort to have you so near me. Now, 
where did you get that bonnet ?”’ 

‘‘Tsn’t it pretty? I didn’t get it. Malcolm 
‘sighted it,’ as he says, in a window, and had it 
sent home. Then he ordered me to wear it while 
it was in the style. This morning I wrote my 
home letters, and came to see you. I thought 
that was the nicest thing I could do.” 

“Tt certainly was,”’ 

‘But, Auntie, I am afraid I disturbed you.” 

‘Oh, no, Hebe! You must not let that idea 
get under that love of a bonnet. Will you take 
it off and stay to lunch ?”’ 

‘Yes; Malculm knows he will find me here. 
Aunt Molly, you are a wee bit worried, and you 
might as well be frank with me.”’ 

‘Indeed, my pet, you have nothing to do 
with it.”’ 

“*But my coming in had.” 

‘* Yes—because I am very fond of that lady, 
and I know that she has gone away feeling hurt 
because I did not introduce you to her.” 

‘Oh, why didn’t you? If she is a friend of 
yours, surely she may know me.” 

‘Ah, but you no longer belong to yourelf 
and Malcolm might seriously object to the ac 
quaintance for you.”’ 

“ Aunt Molly, Iam sure that Maleolm would 
not like anyone to feel slighted on my account, 
he is too considerate.”’ 

“T thank you, Hebe,’’ said Malcolm, in the 


doorway. ‘‘T refuted the adage that time. Who 
is slighted ?” 


““T had a present 
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Mrs. Pembroke explained the circumstance. 

“Well, do I know the lady?’ asked Mal- 
colm. 

“No.” 

‘There is nothing wrong with her, of course.” 

“Tn my estimation and in the opinion of her 
friends, generally, she is a very badly used 
woman. I'l] tell her story and then, Hehe, 
Malcolm can decide as to whether you may meet 
her or not. I knew her when a girl. I was at 
her wedding. She belongs to very nice people. 
We all hoped that her marriage would be a 
happy one. Her husband had some means that 
he inherited and he had great expectations. Well, 
after a few years, everything went wrong. She 
had a child to care for, and, besides, was not 
educated to earn money. It is a common ex- 
perience. The income wouldn’t support her 
husband; he was not competent to add to it, 
and the old relatives wouldn’t die. So the 
couple separated. She took her child home to 
her parents and now she helps to support him 
and herself. Like a sensible woman she learned 
a profession. It took time and money, but she 
persevered and succeeded. A number of us 
agreed to furnish the means for her to pursue her 
studies. Do you know, she has paid us all with 
interest on what we advanced. 

“Why, I should consider it an honor to know 
her,” said Maleolm.  “ By all means, have Hebe 
meet her. Those are the women who should be 
sustained and recognized. What became of the 
man ?”” 

‘Oh, he lives on his income and enjoys him- 
self! What brought her here this morning was 
to tell me of a proposition he has lately made 
her, and to ask my advice. He wants to marry 
again.’’ 

“Great Scott!’ 

“T don’t wonder at you. Of course, in this 
State, divorce is out of the question. He wants 
her to go and live in some out-of-the-way place 
in Dakota, I think, and he will pay all the ex- 
penses, She is a practical woman, and she has 
lost all her respect for the man. But her boy is 
old enough to ask questions, and she is not in- 
clined to put him in a doubtful position. As it 
is, the worst that can be said about him, or to 
him, is the fact that his parents are separated. 
She thinks that is enough. Her feelings are re- 
fined. She has no desire to figure in divorce 
proceedings simply to permit this husband. of 
hers to marry and ill-treat another woman. I 
fully agreed with her and advised her for her 
own sake and the child’s to remain as she is. 
These old relatives can’t live forever, and the 
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boy will be able, one of these days, to repay her 
for her self-denial and devotion to him.”’ 

You are perfectly right,’’ said Maleolm. 
‘*Let her hold her own with dignity, and look 
out for her child’s interests.’’ 

“One of her husband's arguments is that a 
divorce will leave her free to marry again. She 
was very fair in her remarks. She said : ‘ Per- 
haps I would feel differently if I wanted to 
marry again. The truth is, I have never thought 
of such a thing. I have always reasoned that the 
day might come when he would be glad to have 
us return to him.’ You see she cherishes a hope 
connected with her child, because like other good 
women she married from pure motives. Her 
unfortunate experience has not warped her na- 
ture; that is still womanly, reserved and con- 
servative. She is not embittered, neither has she 
become aggressive and worldly. She works con- 
scientiously at her daily employment and lives 
for her child and parents. Her position cireum- 
scribes her existence to a degree that most women 
would chafe under and resent. She hugs her 
blessings and makes the most of them. I have 
no doubt that there are numerous cases of a 
similar nature; but, in my humble opinion, 
Rachel Sherwood is an exceptional woman, one 
that it is a privilege to know and study.” 

Hebe was watching her aunt with dilating 
eyes. Malcolm noticed their expression and tie 
color that was mounting to her temples. He 
controlled himself and after a pause, spoke 
quietly. 

“‘T suppose she is the wife of Mr. Sherwood 
that we mect occasionally at receptions, ”’ 

‘““T know he goes everywhere. His name is 
Willis Osborne Sherwood, so you ean easily tind 
out. He is very nice looking—very ; a great fa- 
vorite with women who admire him and in- 
dorse his conduct by upholding him in his 
way of living. I tell you, children, people 
are making a fatal mistake by winking at what 
they would not be guilty of themselves. 
me the men and women who ean assert the 
courage of their convictions. Some years ago 
such a fact as a separation was regarded with 
sorrow by respectable people. Couples contem- 
plating divorce were shunned as undesirable 
members of society. Tam told that we live in 
an age of progress, of liberty, So we tolerate 
married bachelors and women with husbands at 
the antipodes, I claim that license is not dib- 
erty, and that human nature ix not a scientitic 
problem ; neither is it a machine that you im- 
prove by new patents. [t is just the same old 
compound of impulse and passion, of weakness 


Give 
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and. recklessness, Given the opportunity, you 
can foresee results.’ 

“ Malcolin has been making similar remarks,” 
said Hebe. ‘He has been warning me in regard 
to sudden friendships.’ She glanced at Mal- 
colm.  “T wish you two would agree to this. 
Let me make Mrs, Sherwood’s acquaintance.” 

“Let us sleep upon the question,” said Mrs, 
Pembroke, aware of Maleolm’s hesitation. ‘There 
is plenty of time, and if Malcolm finally approves 
of the introduction, PU give a lunch and prove 
publicly my estimation of Mrs. Sherwood. The 
incident would do her incaleulable good. Ste is 
so good, and lives so much out of her old world, 
that people are losing sight of her very existence. 
Now that her boy is really a personality, and an 
agreeable one at that, it might be wise for her to 
test her social standing. If well supported by 
the friends who have been true to her, she will 
have no difficulty in finding the recognition for 
the boy that he may rightly claim. I am very 
glad, Hebe, that vou gave me this idea. Prop- 
erly carried out, it will be the very best reply to 
her hushand’s base proposition, She can assume 
an impregnable position, and now that she has 
some leisure hours at her disposal, she can ap- 
pear often cnongh to keep herself and her child 
in the minds of all nice people. Social waves are 
often strong and apparently destructive of fine 
boundaries. The deep undercurrents keep the 
balance even, Cominon sense is a great factor, 
too, in our present order of things. Now, we 
must ignore the serious and have our little lark. 
By the way, Maleolm, what is going to be done 
about Mr. Jessamy ?” 

“T haven't heard anything about him.” 

‘Hasn't Anne told vou all the gossip?” 

‘She hasn't mentioned him to me.”’ 

“Nor to me,’ said Hebe. “ Tlike Mr. Jessa- 
my's preaching very much, T only wish he had 
time to call upon us, but T suppose having all 
the care of the parish he hasi’t leisure for mere 
visits.’ 

“T certainly thought that he had time to go 
to sce Anne, but she meets him at the week-day 
services and no doubt gets a few minutes chat on 
Sunday. It seems that there is trouble brewing. 
You were net here when Dr. Morton went away. 
Ve was given a six months’ vacation and he left 
Mr. Jessaniy in charge of the parish and started 
offin search of health. Now T think that this 
was Mr. Jessamy’s great opportunity. Te is 
young and no doubt properly ambitious, Tf Dr. 
Morton's health is not sufliciently restored for 
him to resume his work, there are good reasons 
why Mr. Jexsamy should be called iv his place.’ 
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“But there is just where the difference of 
opinion comes in,’ said Malcolm. ‘Some of the 
people would be in favor of having Mr. Jessamy. 
Others would like the opportunity of choosing a 
stranger who would have all the attractions that 
belong to a new personality.’ 

“Tyrant you that is a strong argument, but 
we are counting upon Dr. Morton’s return.” 

‘*True; but a large minority are speculating 
on the probabilities of a new minister. They 
don't want Mr. Jessamy, and they are making 
him understand the fact.”’ 

‘* But, Malcolm, here is the way I look at the 
situation. Mr. Jessamy was left in charge. He 
should perform his duties faithfully, and leave 
the results to the cool judgment of those who 
have the authority to call another in Dr. Mor- 
ton’s stead.” 

“Yes, Mrs. Pembroke, but you see the vestry 
made a mistake when they brought in a stranger 
to do the preaching on Sundays.”’ 

“Well, Mr. Jessamy was complaining of being 
overworked, There was another glaring mistake 
on his part. You know there was a time when 
one man could do the work of a parish. When 
a rector grew old in the service an assistant was 
provided for the sake of prolonging the elder 
man’s life and work. Mr. Jessamy is young. 
He should have undertaken everything with en- 
thusiasm and simply held his own in spite of all 
the disagreeable things that the minority might 
do or say. They couldn’t put him out. Here. 
now, he has tendered his resignation. If Dr. 
Morton hears of all this commotion he will worry 
about it; and his recovery will be greatly re- 
tarded, I declare, I cannot comprehend Mr. 
Jessamy !? 

‘*He preaches much better than the old gen- 
tleman that takes the pulpit on Sundays,” suid 
Hebe. ‘¢T wonder he doesn’t practice the doe- 
trines that he can expound so admirably.” 

“That is so! cried Malcolm. ‘A little per- 
secution and some fatigue would have strength 
ened his cause with his own supporters.” 

‘*T helieve the opposition to him had a great 
deal to do with his resignation. He does net 
eare to be the cause of dissension in the congre- 
gation.” 

‘Tt isa very nice position to relinquish,” suid 
Hebe, thoughtfully. He has a good salary, 9 
doubt, and gets it regularly.”’ 

“Oh, yes, indeed! Tt will be difficult for him 
to find such another place. Tam sorry for Anne 
What haven’ t you two put one and one together? 
Oh. I did long ago! He may have to accepta 
call in another city, and that will add materially 
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to his expenses. He supports his mother and 
an invalid sister, and I suppose marriage seems 
rather impracticable at present. If Anne hasn’t 
taken you into her confidence, it may be wiser to 
keep my information to yourselves. Anne is very 
happy with her quiet engagement. I know of it 
through friends of Mr. Jessamy.’’ 

‘* Anne did allude to it, but she did not tell us 
her lover’s name,’’ said Hebe. ‘Oh, I hope 
Mr. Jessamy will withdraw his resignation and 
stay here!’ 

“T wonder if Anne has been advising him,” 
said Maleoln. ‘Tt all savors of her pride and 
independence to me.”’ 

‘““What affects me through it all is the utter 
lack of consideration for our rector. He left us 
feeling so satistied in regard to the parish work. 
No one dreamed of all this excitement.” 

“*T guess you'll find that certain persons have 
taken advantage of his absence to engineer Mr. 
Jessamy out of the parish. He is just a big 
enough man to excite jealousy and alarm among 
those who don’t want him to succeed Dr. Mor- 
ton.’? 

“Oh, ves; he'll easily command influential 
friends, and if he marries Anne she will be of 
great assistance to him.” 

“Tt will be quite entertaining calling upon 
Anne,” said Malcolm, laughing. ‘John = will 
have his hands full pretty soon.” 

“Empty, vou mean; ‘he'll have to pay out 
all those dividends,’’? said Hebe. 

*€Poor fellow ! That will break his heart.’’ 

“Surely, he has held the purse long enough,”’ 
said Mrs. Pembroke. ‘* Your sisters are making 
very sensible marriages. I hope Dorothy will be 
as wise as the others. She must be somewhat 
indifferent, for I never hear of a favorite escort. 
By the way some one told me that she was at the 
theatre lately with Willis Sherwood. What con- 
stummate assurance that man possesses !"’ 

“Oh, well, Dorothy is ignorant of the facts in 
the case,’? said Malcolm, glaneing toward Hebe, 
whose eves were downcast. 

“To am aware of that.’ said Mrs. Pembroke. 
“To ounderstand that Dorothy met him last sum- 
mer at Bar Harbor, and his real position was not 
explained to her, The sooner she learns of it 
the better, T think. It isn’t ereditable for a 
young girl to have such a man come to the 
house.”? 

‘Dorothy is desperately independent, and. re- 
quires very careful management,” said Malcolm, 
“T know that she has the most profound. respect 
for your opinion, Mrs, Pembroke, and perhaps 
it might be well for you to advise her in regard 


to this acquaintance. She would listen to you 
as being dispassionate.’’ 

“Pl consider the matter, Malcolm. Some- 
times advice acts like a push to send the person 
in the wrong direction. It might be more pru- 
dent to let Dorothy see into the condition of 
things, and mass our forces against Sherwood. 
He is not respected at the clubs; that I know 
from authority. He just escapes limits. He 
plays to win, and the youngsters that he preys 
upon may be cheated. Ernest could help us in 
that very direction. We can take a lesson from 
books and plays; keep the attention away from 
your sister. She is playing with an adept in all 
kinds of intrigue.” 

‘You are right,’? Malcolm said, gravely. 

‘And now we must enjoy our opportunity, 
T haven’t had you entirely to myself for weeks.” 

Mrs. Pembroke had a reserve of choice topics, 
and after lunch the trio enjoyed a matin¢e. Thus 
for several hours Hebe forgot to think of Dor- 
othy. 

It was not until she was dressed for dinner 
that she recalled the fact that Malcolm was now 
aware of one part of her double secret. Dorothy's 
voice in the hall made Hebe glance at Malcolm. 

“Don't worry yourself, child, about this af- 
fair. It is an ugly piece of business in my esti- 
mation, a bold scheme to regain standing and an 
income. I realize that.Dorothy understands the 
situation. Leave the matter to Ernest and me. 
Your aunt gave me a clew to work upon.” 


Cuaprer NIT. 


“WELL, girls,’’? exclaimed Addie, appearing 
in street attire immediately after breakfast. “the 
question is settled! I had it out with John last 
night. He will not consent to my wedding nor 
come to it; and if I must have more money than 
he cares to give me, I may go to law for it. Did 
you ever hear of such a brother? Iam going to 
meet Will in a few minutes. We are to decide 


about a house to-day. We'll have a nice time 
without John. 


Ernest will arrange everything 
for us.”’ 


‘* He knows so much more about such matters 
that you ought to feel thankful,” said Dorothy. 
“Perhaps John will think better of it all and 
have a change of heart before the day comes.” 

“Tt is too bad,’? said Anne, with tears in her 
eves. ‘The first of the girls to be married, and 
her eldest brother acting as if there was some 
thing questionable in the matter. He knows that 
you have been engaged for years ; he has had all 
this time to consider the fact, and he certainly 
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supposed that you and Will were in earnest. 
Let us count him out, and set to work now to 
have everything as it should be.”’ 

“Oh, the wedding will be very pretty ! said 
Addie. ‘‘ Dorothy will make such a lovely maid 
of honor. Hebe will wear her wedding dress, 
and you must have another new one for my 
sake.” 

‘Of course. Vl wear my wedding dress.”’ 

“Oh, Anne!’ came in chorus. 

“Tl tell you girls a secret. We'll go to the 
parlor, shut the doors and have our conference 
all to ourselves. Now sit down, and no one is 
to speak until I finish my story. In the first 
place, Mr. Jessamy and T have been engaged for 
some months.’’ 

“Oh, Anne!’ cried Dorothy.“ How did you 
manage it !”’ 

“Tm so glad !? said Addie. 

“We must all have a kiss,’’ said Hebe, ‘t and 
then you can tell us everything. ”’ 

‘So you are all pleased !”’ 

Anne seemed overwhelmed at the emotion that 
her sisters exhibited. 

“Why, Anne, dear, of course we shall miss 
you; the house depends upon you for comfort. 
But how lovely it will be to see you really mar- 
ried! I suppose we have grown so accustomed 
to having you here always that we forget how 
selfish we have been.”’ 

Addie began to cry. 

“Oh, don’t!’ cried Hebe. 
to hear a little romance. 
mence,”’ 

‘You see, girls, it was this way : Mr. Jessamy 
and T understood each other; but there were so 
many obstacles that we concluded not to men- 
tion our engagement until we saw clearly that we 
could be married. He had a small salary as 
Dr. Morton’s assistant, and he partially supports 
his mother and his sister. The sister is a con- 
firmed invalid, according to the doctors. Well, 
he resigned, as you know. There were so much 
excitement and feeling about him in the parish 
that he felt it necessary to withdraw from the 
charge of it. Now he has accepted a call to a 
much better position. He will be rector of 
4 country parish. The salary is a good one, and 
there is a beautiful rectory attached to the 
church. You see, our plan is this: We can be 
married in church and have a family party here 
afterward. Then we can take his mother and 
sister up there; it is near Irvington, and T am 
positive that Bessie will grow stronger in the 
country, If John will allow me my own, we 
shall have an abundant income. You can all 
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come and go as you please, and you know I shall 
be able to make you all feel at home.”’ 

“Oh, how delightful !’ cried Hebe. 
run and tell Maleolm ?”” 

“In a moment; I want to explain about my 
dress. I thought of getting a brown silk to be 
married in, and wearing it first at Addie’s wed-- 
ding. There is no sense in putting a lot of good 
money in a white gown, and then locking it up 
forever in a trunk.”’ 

‘But you would look your best in white,” 
said Hebe, ‘‘and you must promise not to decide 
until Maleolin and Ernest hear everything. ”’ 

“And John,”’ said Dorothy. ‘John will have 
to act properly as the eldest brother. He shall ; 
I’m going to have a talk with him. Anne is en- 
titled to the best and the most that we can do 
for her. Mr. Jessamy, too, must be considered. 
You shall have a wedding, Anne, and as Hebe 
says, you should look your prettiest.’”’ 

Anne, who was fair and placid, and would 
never show her age, began to flush with delight 
at this interest in her quiet affairs. By evening 
Maleolm and Ernest were potent members of the 
party in favor of ‘fa perfect wedding,” as the 
girls expressed it, and Anne decided to let them 
have their wish, provided Mr. Jessamy favored 
it. 

Mr. Jessamy’s objections were easily removed. 
He was a man who had practiced self-denial from 
boyhood, and for years he had lived in the de- 
pressing atmosphere of straitened means, com- 
bined with anxiety for the health of his only sis- 
ter, whom several physicians had pronounced a 
confirmed invalid. 

Anne Russell was to him a wonderful speci- 
men of womanhood. Her sound constitution 
and freedom from all pecuniary cares were de- 
cided attractions. She was restful, given to lis. 
tening and altogether dispassionate. She watched 
the world from her quiet niche, and felt enter- 
tained at the mighty struggle after what, to her, 
seemed trifles. Of the hand-to-hand strife for 
existence, she could only judge by what she 
read, or what was told her by the few combatants 
that she dealt with in her modest way. Her 
charities were continuous, her one object was to 
help people so that they would feel no sense of 
obligation. Her sensitiveness was perfect; she 
would not cause a pang that she would not care 
to suffer. 

The prospective weddings filled the house with 
a novel atmosphere charged with action and ox- 
citement. Ernest and Malcolm inspected the 
rooms and ordered various little and great. im- 
provements. The four sisters lived in a perpet- 
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ual round of shopping, going to dressmakers and 
making preparations. John was a conundrum, 
He held aloof from everything and grimly re- 
fused to be interested in the coneerns that mo- 
nopolized the other members of the family. He 
was reticent about money matters ; no decided 
information could be gained. Ernest advised his 
sisters to act precisely as if John were friendly 
and confidential. He assured them that they 
were all much better off financially than they 
knew. John was anxious to keep them in igno- 
rance of their just claims to the profits realized 
by his speculations. 

So matters went merrily with Anne and Addie. 
Dorothy varied in her moods, and Hebe seemed 
preternaturally gifted with a sympathetic con- 
sciousness of the feelings of those about her. 

Dorothy had a persistent admirer whom every- 
body liked. His name was Tibbits, but he good- 
naturedly answered to the title of “ Tidbits.”’ 
Nature and his parents had conferred upon him 
every desirable gift. He was so handsome and 
so accustomed to the fact from early infancy, 
that he never thought of his appearance, so his 
complete lack of self-consciousness was one of his 
greatest charms. He was so thoroughly edu- 
‘ated that he never suspected that others were 
ignorant and needed tuition, He was so rich 
that money was to him but a legal exchange for 
what he desired in other values. He was so re- 
tiring and so considerate, that strangers generally 
overlooked him. As it was wholly unnecessary 
for him to exert himself in any direction, he pos- 
sessed no prominent or shining ability. His ac- 
complishments were mauy and varied, 

Precisely why Dorothy had not  aceepted his 
devotion was a problem to her family. She tol- 
erated him and he was her abject slave. On the 
day of Mrs. Pembroke’s lunch, Dorothy and Hebe 
concluded to walk together to her house, and 
were soon overtaken by Tibbits, who escorted 
them to the door. 

“This is quite thoughtful of Mrs. Pembroke.” 
he remarked to Hebe, ‘' IT have a ecard for her 
reception this afternoon from four to seven. I 
suppose vou, too, will receive with her.’ 

“Yes, that is her intention, 
you are coming.” 

“T don't believe T shall wait for the recep- 
tion,” said Dorothy. ‘If Mrs. Pembroke will 
excuse me, FH leave before the time. 
strangers is such a bore,” 

“It is the first time that T ever heard you ex- 
press such an opinion,’ said Tibbits, pleasantly. 
“What has gone wrong with you?” 

“ Nothing at all’ Dorothy replied, sharply. 


T am very glad 


Seeing 
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“ Meeting strangers is like trying new dishes,” 
said Tibbits. ‘Some vou like and want to taste 
again.” 


‘Some vou want to forget,” said Hebe, laugh- 
ing. 
Tibbits made a grimace. He glanced at Hebe, 
“Tt wouldn't do. however, to stop experi- 
menting. Some of my latest acquaintances are 
among my pets.’ 

“Perhaps vou will be able to inerease your col- 
lection this afternoon.” said Dorothy. © [only 
hope that there will be no introductions before 
lunch.”’ 

“Now don't desert me,” 
left them. 

They were ushered into a room where several 
ladies were laving aside their wraps, and among 
them Hebe recounized Mrs. Sherwood. Pres- 
ently came the introductions and Hebe was 
aware that Dorothy's interest and curiosity were 
awakened. Everyone seemed pleased ; the dishes 
and the topics discussed were equally light and 
easily disposed of. 


said Tibbits as he 


Weight and gravity were ig: 
nored, and there was a general expression of sur- 
prise when the clock struck four. 

Dorothy had not alluded to her desire to leave, 
and several times Hebe noticed her conversing 
with Mrs. Sherwood. The merry group retired 
to the parlor, and a succession of callers oecupied 
their attention, Tibbits was an early arrival, and 
managed to divide his attentions so that each 
hostess felt herself highly favored. He was on 
the most friendly terms with Mrs. Sherwood, and 
brought up friend after friend of his own to pre- 
sent to her. Hebe caught remarks about her fine 
appearance and winsome manners, and heard 
people wondering why she avoided society when 
she was so decidedly fitted to grace it. After 
awhile a tall lad with a beautiful, boyish smile 
on his handsome face went about with Mrs. Pem- 
broke, and was welcomed and admired by every 
body present as Master Willis Sherwood, Mal- 
colm and Ernest dropped in about. seven, and 
they, with Tibbits, Dorothy and Hebe, remained 
for dinner. 

It was a gay little party. Hebe was brilliant. 
and Tibbits made an admirable echo. Dorothy's 
eyes blazed with excitement ; her cheeks were 
burning ; her mind was intent on the motives of 
those about her. However, they seemed to have 
no object but the enjoyment of a very delicious 
dinner. 

It was late in the evening when Tibbits, who 
occasionally indulged in an opinion, spoke in- 
pressively, addressing Mrs. Pembroke : 

“T was delighted to meet Mrs. Sherwood 
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to-day. 
ered !"" 
“Yes, indeed. TI saw that vou had already 


met her, you seemed to have so much to say to 
each other.”’ 


Tibbits laughed, 

‘Why, she was my Sunday-school teacher.”’ 

“Ts that really so?” 

‘‘T used to adore her. She was so handsome, 
so good-natured, and at the same time so deter- 
mined to make us learn something. 
such a set of torments! I don’t sce how she put 
up with us. We used to bring her valentines 
and Christmas boxes as peace offerings. But she 
succeeded. We were mighty sorry when we were 
promoted into a higher class. I never lost my 
boyish admiration for her. What a strane mis- 
take she made in marrying !’’ 

“Oh, well, the want of money was the cause 
of all the trouble,”’ said Mrs. Pembroke.  ‘‘ If 
those old uncles had settled an income on Sher- 
wood, or if he had earned an income, no one 
would ever have heard of any disagreement be- 
tween the couple.”’ 

“That may all be as vou say; but, money 
aside, Sherwood is a most contemptible speci- 
men. He is fickle and treacherous in his friend- 
ships. I can’t help hearing about him, and T 
see more than is agreeable of him. He is tol- 
erated in the clubs because of his family, they 
say, but really on account of the money that he 
must inherit. IT wonder why those uncles don’t 
settle an income on Mrs. Sherwood and the 
child ! 

‘Because they are misers. They won't part 
with a dollar so long as they can watch it.” 

‘¢ Perhaps if the matter were presented to them 
by disinterested friends, they might be induced 
to do something for her,’? remarked Ernest. 

“Pm afraid not,’’ said Mrs. Pembroke. ‘They 
dislike Sherwood and take no interest in him or 
his family. They know that he is dishon- 
orable.”’ 

“That is true,’’ said Tibbits, ‘ He does the 
smallest things, and vet he is received and has 
his defenders.”’ 

“ Did you ever see him cheat at cards ?”” asked 
Malcolm. 

“Oh, That is no secret. A_ stranger 
would expose him, but we let him = pocket his 
little winnings. It wouldn't do us any good. to 
ruin him. Of course, we wouldn’t let him heg- 
var a newcomer, cither. We put the young fel- 
lows on their guard, Sherwood isn’t the only 
black sheep among us.”? Tibbits smiled. ‘Some 
of the flock are inkier than he.” 


How well she looks, all things consid- 


We were 


yes. 
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‘‘This is the winking age,”’ said Mrs. Pem- 
broke. ‘‘ Mark Tibbits, Iam ashamed of you!’ 

‘‘But, Mrs. Pembroke, what can we do? We 
are not the judges of these fellows. We are ac- 
quainted with their mothers, we call on their 
little sisters, and in Sherwood’s case we respect 
his wife. There is always a hope that they will 
reform. We don’t feel that we dare proclaim 
their shortcomings. Occasionally a scandal grows 
too large to conceal, then it explodes. You know 
what these newspaper men are. We'll suffer 
tortures before we'll let them into our secrets. 
Why, I know of fellows that live a double exist- 
ence. They simply revel in the excitement of 
the deception that they have to practice. They 
support their families in secret and pass among 
us as bachelors.’’ 

“Where do they get the money?” asked 
Hebe. 

Tibbits gazed at her for several seconds. 

“Money! Oh, they have lots of that! Itis 
the hypocrisy that I can’t overlook or explain to 
my own satisfaction. Thev are sure of discovery 
sooner or later, and then the break with their 
own people is a foregone conclusion.” 

“Hebe thinks that it would require a very 
large income to support the two conditions,” 
said Mrs. Pembroke. 

‘*Yes, but money is not the consideration. 
These men are married to women that are not 
presentable. They cannot face the mortification 
of seeing them tolerated or completely ignored.” 

‘Well, if I cared enough for a woman to sive 
her my name, my friends would either have to 
receive her or do without me,”’ said Ernest. 

‘What a curious collection a club harbors !" 
said Dorothy, with bitterness. ‘‘ I wonder you 
would belong to such assemblages.”’ 

“T can’t spend all my time at home, Miss Dor- 
othy. I suppose home is the antidote, and if 
had one of my own I would never put my foot 
inside the door of a clubhouse as a member.” 

“That would be hard on your wife,” sid 
Dorothy. 

Tibbits laughed quietly, only too happy when 
she condescended to answer him. 

On the following day Dorothy confided in 
Hebe. 

“T suppose your aunt went to all that trouble 
to impress me with the folly of my attachment 
to Mr. Sherwood ?” 

‘No; she did it for Mrs, Sherwood’s benefit. 
Indeed, Dorothy, no one suspects what you told 
me. Iam anxious to have you overcome your 
liking for him.” 

‘“That is impossible !’. 
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“In spite of all you heard last night, Dor- 
othy ?”’ 
‘You think that was all accidental, too?’ 
‘“Yes, I am sure of it. Mr. Tibbits would 
never dream of the real state of affairs. It was 
he who began the conversation.”’ 
‘Yes, Men carry out Pope’s advice at clubs.’’ 


XIII. 


OxeE evening the girls left the brothers at the 
dinner table and went up to Addie’s room to ad- 
mire some dresses that had been sent home dur- 
ing the day. Her cards were out, and, with the 
one exception of John’s objection to her mar- 
rage, everything was going forward to her satis- 
faction. 

Presently the sound of voices in altercation 
reached the sisters, and Dorothy ran downstairs, 
followed by Hebe, whose inexperience made her 
white with dread of something terrible about to 
happen, 

Dorothy pushed open the doors between the 
parlor and dining room, and discovered John 
still seated, while Ernest and Malcolm had risen 
with the intention, apparently, of closing the dis- 
cussion by leaving the room. Malcolm drew 
Hebe's hand to his arm and spoke quietly. 

“There is nothing to be frightened about, 
girls. John is determined not to come to the 
wedding. We won’t make any more efforts to 
induce him to prevent talk among our friends.” 

“Such a marriage can only excite unkind 
comment, and I prefer our friends to understand 
that I do not countenance it.’? John spoke in 
measured tones, and glanced at Hebe. ‘It is 
unscemly to discuss this matter before stran- 
gers,”? 


CHAPTER 


‘There are none present !’ said Ernest, hotly. 
“You have foreed this quarrel without reason. 
Addie has a perfect right to marry the man of 
her choice. We are not living in the Middle 
Ages, when men handed over their sisters to the 
most powerful suitors. If the girls waited for 
you to select husbands for them, they would die 
unmarried.,"’ 

“T have waited the time you first mamed,”’ 
said Addie, appearing in one of the new gowns 
and sitting down opposite John. Her coolness 
and indifference to his opinions were quite won- 
derful to Dorothy and Anne, who now entered. 
“Originally the wedding was postponed because 

_ Will’s salary was too small, That was increased. 
Then the new excuse was some financial scheme 
by which we are all to turn into gold mines. 
Come or not, John, as you think best. Will and 
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T are old enough and sensible enough to live 
honestly on what we have.”’ 

‘““You are acting in defiance of me,’’ said 
John. ‘‘I should have something to say con- 
cerning your decision. It is a very important 
matter for a young woman to take entirely into 
her own hands. You never asked my _ ad- 
vice——' 

‘* Advice ’ Addie laughed, merrily. 
you must be demented! Would you accept ad- 
vice about falling in love? Tell me that.”’ 

“The cases are very different,’? seid John, 
flushing under Addie’s gaze. ‘My judgment 
should be of some value to you.”’ 

“Tf I were buying a house, yes. Do you sup- 
pose a woman’s affections are subject to her 
brother’s guidance ?”’ 

“*They should be !”’ 

“Why, John, a girl’s father would not pro- 
pound such a silly theory as that,’ said Mal- 
colm, : 

“The truth is, John, vou dislike Will simply 
on principle, because I say I ain fond of him. 
You cannot urge a single thing against him. If 
he had any faults you would have discovered 
them long ago,”’ said Addie. 

‘“Why, he never even asked my permission to 
address you,’’ proceeded John. ‘‘ He has never 
shown the least respect for my position as head 
of the family.” 

‘* He was not in the slightest degree impressed 
by your dignity, John. He thought your inter- 
ference was most ungentlemanly. For that mat- 
ter, we all think so. I don’t wish to see a break 
in the family, but neither Will nor I considered 
that any deference was due to you simply because 
you were a few years his senior. If you had 
acted like an elder brother and taken some interest 
in him, if only for my sake, Will would have re- 
garded you with the highest respect. Anne and 
I have talked over the subject and we have 
reached a conclusion. Women have rights in 
this case. If I introduce you to a man who is 
my accepted lover, you should be willing to trust 
my judgment to a certain extent. You should 
give yourself the opportunity to learn something 
about the man that has interested me. If, after 
some acquaintance with him, you should decide 
not to receive him on brotherly terms, I could 
have nothing to complain about. A man is not 
called upon to love his sister's choice. In any 
event, on my account, vou should treat him with 
civility. T should not have to suffer the mortifi- 
cation of admitting my brother's lack of ordi- 
nary politeness. Reverse the case: if you intro- 
duced your future wife to me, would vou like 
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me to say that you had no right to care for her ; 
that my opinion had not been asked, and that I 
would not tolerate her society or seek her affee- 
tion?” 

John had flushed uncomfortably under Ad- 
die’s fixed glances and now turned to Anne, who 
expressing perfect concurrence with her sis- 
ter’s sentiments. 

“So you are taking Addie’s part?” 

“T must, John ; it is my own, 
married in about six weeks.”’ 

“The devil vou do!? cried John. ** What 
does this all mean? Well, Dorothy, are you go- 
ing to be married, too?” 

Dorothy’s vivid) flush and silence were Jost 
sight of in the intensity of John’s anger. His 
eves blazed as Anne raised her hand to insure 
silence. He roughly interrupted her. 

‘This is a conspiracy to insult me, to ruin 
me. Well, whom are you going to endow with 
your father’s money ?” 

“Mr. Jessamy.’?  Anne’s voice was like silver 
dropping after a thunder-clap. 

‘*T don’t know the man.”’ 

“You can make his acquaintance this even- 
ing, if you desire it. I can send for him.” 

‘Anne, Pm ashamed of vou. How can vou 
be such a confounded, conceited fool 2” 

‘Hold on, John !" cried Maleolin. 

“Shut up, Maleolm! T repeat it. These 
women are the prey of two fortune hunters. "" 

Anne grew very white and sat down. 

“You are talking nonsense, Jolin,’ said Er- 
nest. 

‘No; I'm right. This is a conspiracy to take 
possession of the money that I have been saving 
and increasing for all of you. This is gratitude ; 
to bring two poverty-stricken men into the fam- 
ily to enjoy what we have done without. I tell 
you it shall not be done. Marry these fellows if 
you must, but they will have a pretty time of it 
getting any money out of me.”’ 

“Tam going to have what Iam entitled to,” 
said Addie. 

“We'll see about that. Your father’s money 
is not going to be frittered away in any such 
channels.”’ 

“Wait a moment,’ said Ernest. “ John, you 
have just put the fight on its real ground. In- 
stead of insulting the girls and the men they 
have accepted, why not cool down and arrange 
a compromise? You cannot prevent them mar- 
rying. Your opposition is simply clinching the 
business.” 

“There can be no compromise ! 
follow your own. tastes. 


I expect to be 


You can all 
I'll have nothing to do 
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with these marriages. If you care to throw your- 
selves away in defiance of my wishes, why, have 
your way. Only when you discover what a mis- 
take vou have made, keep away from me. Some 
follies cannot be remedied.” 

‘If we tind out that we have heen silly, you 
may feel contented, John, We won't ask you 
for sympathy,’ said Anne, gravely. ‘“ However, 
if you will arrange to let us draw our own in- 
comes at sensible intervals, we will take the other 
risks.” 

“Vl make no promises. You have taken 
your future happiness into your own keeping. 
You have insulted me by ignoring me; now make 
the best of the situation.” 

John left the room scowling at his family. 

“Well, Tam glad that is over!’ cried Addic, 
helping herself to some coffee. ‘‘ T hope my nerves 
will be in a normal condition before Will arrives. 
Why, the truth is, that John is demented.” 

“The truth is, that John knows that if you 
marry he will have to divide up. There's the 
screw that is loose. Without all the shares, his 
speculations must cease. I see through the 
whole trouble,’’ said Malcolm. 

‘“*That's just it,’’ said Ernest. ‘Ie is suffer- 
ing intensely at the prospect of having to account 
to you and Anne and Maleolm. I think his 
common sense will return to him. Anne, let us 
have some hot coffee all round. Perhaps we'll 
sce a way to a satisfactory compromise.” 

‘Through the coffee?’ asked Hebe. ‘‘T often 
heard of people quarreling because they had no 
money, but you are at variance because you have 
more than you need.”’ 

‘* Precisely,’ said Ernest. ‘‘ There are more 
fights about money than about the want of it.” 

“You can’t fight over what you don't pos 
sess,’’ said Malcolm. ‘‘I foresee a legal struggle.” 

‘*Nonsense,’”’ said Ernest, sipping his coffee, 
and filling Hebe’s cup with sugar. “Let John 
sleep on the row. He'll never let the lawyer 
handle the plums.”’ 

‘Why no; better let Will and Mr. Jessamy 
enjoy them,”’ said Addie. ‘There is one thing 
certain, John won't give me away. I wouldn't 
let him, after insulting Will as he did to-night.” 

“Tt will be very much better to get along 
without him,’’ said Anne. ‘I want peace at 
my wedding, at least.” 

‘Isn’t it all strange!’ cried Dorothy, flush- 
ing and suddenly giving way to convulsive sob- 
bing. 

Ernest poured wine for her and Hebe soothed 
her and went upstairs with her, dreading what 
she might say in her excitement. 
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“Did you hear John insult Hebe?’ asked 
Addie. ‘‘ Of course she noticed it.”’ 

“Wasn't it outrageous?’ said Anne.  ‘‘ Mal- 
colm, I don’t see how you controlled yourself.’’ 

‘He was excited and I was not. It was much 
better to let it pass with Ernest’s reply,’’ said 
Malcolm. ‘You must recollect, girls, that we 
are having a gay time in prospect, and our pleas- 
ure means lots of work and worry for John, and 
perhaps a loss of money. Certainly, once you 
two are marricd you must have your vearly in- 
comes, and, of course, John’s schemes are all 
knecked endwise. T shall demand my money. 
I prefer to manage it mvself.”’ 

“John must be something like the emperor 
who abdicated because he couldn’t make six 
watches run alike,’’ said Hebe, who had rejoined 
the group. 

“Only John won't abdicate,’ said Ernest. 
‘“He is more like the Juror who complained of 
the eleven obstinate men who could not ayree 
with him. We must consult with Morris and 
Mr. Jessamy, and devise a sensible arrangement. 
We certainly should avoid going to law for the 
amusement of our friends and the benefit of sev- 
eral lawyers.”’ 

“Would people really be amused?" asked 
Hebe. 

“Why not? Wouldn't you laugh at a lot of 
men and women of our ages disputing about 
their private affairs in public? We have been 
hitherto regarded as a proud, conservative fam- 
ily, that knew and minded its own business, We 
never realize how strong this pride is until some 
one attacks it.” 

“Cupid is responsible for all the trouble,’”’ said 
Hebe. Everybody laughed heartily. 

‘He is playing havoe with us,’’ said Malcolm. 

‘“T hear Mr. Tibbit’s voice,’ said Anne. 

‘*We must arrange the family jars so as to 
keep the cracks at an invisible distance,”’ 

ernest. 


said 
“ Better summon Dorothy. .I wish she 
would come to her senses and accept Tibbits. 
She would become happier every day with a man 
of his disposition.” 

“T don’t understand her lately,’? said Anne. 
“Perhaps the change is partly in me.” 

“Tt is not !? said Addie. 


* Dorothy always 
was whimsical. 


Once she is mistress here, she 
will become very different. She has nothing to 
think about but her own wishes and pleasures. 
More to do will help her wonderfully.” 


Ciaprer NIV, 
For several days after the quarrel with John, 
he absented himself from the house, and every- 
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one supposed that business had called him out 
of town. Anne and Addie recovered their equa- 
nimity and continued their very absorbing prep- 
arations. On a charming afternoon, when they 
were abroad together, in search of the numerous 
unnecessary things with which prospective brides 
encumber themselves, Tibbits brought his violin, 
and, with Malcolm and Hebe, commenced the 
study of a lovely trio. 

Dorothy listened or not, as she felt inclined, 
and Hebe had an impression that she was preoe- 
cupied and expectant. 

Already several telegrams for John had been 
received, and everybody was more or less con- 
cerned as to their contents. No one was author- 
ized to open them, vet the sense of their urgency 
was general, Tibbits, arriving in a musical mood, 
was a welcome addition to the group, and soon 
the exquisite harmonies of the trio absorbed the 
musicians. 

Tibbits could not induce Dorothy to play an 
accompaniment for him. She ridiculed his best 
efforts and teased him either with her utter in- 
difference or her sharp criticisms, She was, how- 
ever, on this occasion, unusually quiet, and ab- 
stracted and possibly affected. 

A ring caused a sudden break in the music, 
and everyone listened. 

‘* Another telegram, I suppose,” said Hebe. 

Dorothy retreated toward the lower door lead- 
ing into the hallway. Then a clear, sweet voice 
was audible, asking to see Mr. John Russell. 

The maid’s reply was not accepted. 

“IT must communicate with him! May I see 
his brother ?”’ 

There was a tone of trouble in the urgent re- 
quest. 

Malcolm rose hastily and left the room, return- 
ing at once with a tall, slight girl, whose fair 
beauty was enhanced by her dark-brown walking 
dress. Suddenly Hebe left the piano and ad- 

vanced with outstretched hand. The girl clasped 
it eagerly. 

“Oh, Mrs. Russell! 

ce Yes.”’ 

“Oh, how glad Iam !’ 

Hebe introduced the others, and as she named 
the unexpected guest she noticed the strange ex- 
pression in Tibbit’s eyes. Then Maleolm clozed 
the hangings and, coming back, said, quietly : 

“Tam Mr. Russell’s brother, Miss Russ. 
What can I do for you?’ 

‘Tell me how to find papa.” 

‘* Let me understand,” said Malcolm. 

Tibbits brought forward some chairs, and 
everyone sat down gladly. Miss Russell strug: 


Are you here?” 
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gled to overcome the nervous excitement under 
which she was laboring, and spoke rapidly. 

“He hasn’t been home for a week. That is 
not unusual; that does not alarm us. But little 
Arthur is dying, and we have telegraphed for 
papa in vain. Papa does not come nor answer 
us. What are we todo? Mamma is nearly out 
of her reason. I have been up all night with the 
baby. The doctors were to have a consultation 
this morning, and as soon as they arrived I put 
on my things and came to the city, determined 
to find papa. He was not at his office. I waited 
there for some time ; then a clerk there sent me 
here. He said that Mr. Russell might be ill. Oh, 
IT hope not!) Mamma is worn out now with grief 
and fright !"” 

“What a curious mistake!’ said Dorothy, 
with her eves fixed on Miss Russell's pale, agi- 
tated face. ‘You are in the wrong house. 
Your father doesn’t reside here.’’ 

“Oh, yes, he does. I suppose he will be very 
angry with me for coming here, because he has 
kept his marriage a secret from his own people. 
But to-day I felt that I must bring him home to 
mamma, She cannot bear so much anxiety 
alone. He should be with her.” 

“Do you believe this, Maleolm 2’ asked Dor- 
othy. Her face was rigid ; the words came with 
difticulty from her white lips. 

“Tl see Ernest, and try to find John,’’ said 
Tibbits, rising and leaving the room. 

Malcolm was glancing from Hebe to Miss Rus- 
sll. His silence was impressing Dorothy when 
Anne and Addie entered, smiling and eager to 
relate their experiences. 

Dorothy sprang to her feet. 

“Girls, what do you think has happened ? 
Here is a young lady who says that she is John’s 
daughter, our niece, Miss Russell. She tells us 
that he has been secretly married all these 
Years !"? 

* Nonsense !"? 
stranger, 

‘Just like him!" said Addie. 

“One moment, girls,”? said Malcolm. ‘This 
child is suffering. Hebe, take her to your room 
and have some tea sent up. You can put on 
your things and go home with her. T’ll come 
over for vou later on. Leave the address on my 
desk. Come, my dear girl; Tl do my best to 
send your papa home, and perhaps the baby will 
he much better when you return, IT haven't 


said Anne, turning to the 
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heard your name, and I can’t call my niece Miss 
Russell.”’ 

“T am called Mary, for my grandmother,” 
Miss Russell said, with an effort to control her- 
self. ‘I like you,’’ she added, and followed 
Hebe up the stairs. 

“Malcolm, you believe it?’ exclaimed Dor- 
othy. 

“Did vou see Tibbit’s face when she explained 
why she came ?”’ 

“You think he knew about it?” 

“Undoubtedly.” 

“What are we to do?” asked Anne. 

‘What can you do?” asked Maleolm. ‘John 
is his own master. He had a right to marry ; 
but why didn’t he own up before this ?”’ 

“T wonder if Ernest knows!’ said Addie. 
‘*Perhaps he isn’t married at all.” 
**T hope he is,’’ said Malcolm. 
if this accounts for all his crankiness 

money !” 

“How has he ever managed to keep his se- 
cret? He must have been married for years 
before father died,’’ said Anne. ‘Of course, he 
has married beneath him—some low woman that 
he was ashamed to introduce to his family.” 

“Some coarse, ignorant creature that we can't 
recognize !’ cried Dorothy. 

“That girl is the image of him,’’ said Anne. 

“Yes, and very pretty. Suppose we allude to 
her as Mary Russell,’’ said Maleolm. ‘She isn't 
responsible, you know.”’ 

“He’s a great man to sit in judgment upon 
Will and Mr. Jessamy and say that we shouldn't 
marry them !’’ said Addie. 

“He has a family on his hands,’ said Mal- 
colm. ‘‘Resigning all that money must come 
hard. He has evidently gone out of town to plan 
his next movement. T’ll see what I can do to 
find him. Say what you please, but I wouldn't 
let the servants hear anything now.”’ 

Malcolm left the room, and soon returned, 
ready to go out. 

“We must make a stand at once,’ said Dor- 
othy. “Tf John has really married a vulgar 
woman, we will not have anything to de with 
her.”’ 

“Tt makes no difference to me what kind of a 
person she is,’? said Addie.‘ After concealing 
the fact from us for all these years, he can con- 
tinue to keep her and her children to himself, so 
far as I am concerned.’’ 


©“ T wonder 
about 
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A COLONIAL WEDDING GOWN. 


By Frances Oviatr Lewis. 


Tue rustle of its faded folds 
Sends fancy backward straving 
To days so fair, so soon grown cold, 
When Daphne went a-Mavying. 


Ah, Daphne's lips were passing sweet, 
And Daphne's lips were flowers ! 
Ah, stolen kisses! All too fleet 
The swift-winged, golden hours. 


To think this softly tinted waist 
Was clasped by lover tender! 

And they are dust! While it doth grace 
My form, as lithe and slender, 


But, ah! what ghostly shadows lie 
Within its ripples shimmering ! 

some subtle memory, hinted sigh— 
Some tender presence glimmering. 


Doth gown so simple weave a charm 
O’er me, who have no lover? 

I feel soft kisses, loving arms 
Which closer round me hover. 


Shade of fond lover! dost thou seek 
The spell which once so bound thee? 
T fancy I can hear thee speak : 
“Oh, Daphne! have I found thee? 


“Come, take my hand, and in the dance, 


With its slow measures beating, 
We'll drift again in love’s sweet trance 
As in past days so fleeting.” 


Away, pale ghost ! sweet Daphne sleeps 
Where light on grave-grass dances ; 
For her thy shadowy kisses keep, 
For her thy ghostly glances. 


Swiftly Pll place the gown, instead, 
Within its vellowing covers ; 

No more I crave to rouse the dead : 
Sleep on and dream, fair lovers, 
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“ELIZABETH, YOU MUST NOT PUT YOUR MONEY INTO THIS BANK, 


WILL BE CLOSED.”’ 


TO-MORROW IT 


ONE. LITTLE “OLD MAID'S. WAY. 


By WiLL ALLEN DROMGOOLE, 


Now, things had turned out curiously. For 
the second time in her life, Miss Elizabeth de- 
clared, she ‘couldn't see her way clear.” 

She sat before the open, old-fashioned window, 
with the moonlight—that had an old-fashioned 
look, too, falling upon Miss Elizabeth’s neatly 
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smoothed hair, with the plain little ‘‘coil”’ 
twisted low upon her neck and fastened with a 
gutta percha tucking comb—flooding her face, 
and her hands folded upon the letter in her lap, 
and the scent of the old musk roses stealing in 
from the summerhouse in the garden outside. 
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The threads of life seemed to have met in two 
lengths ; the beginning and the end. The letter 
lying upon her lap represented the end, the musk 
roses the beginning. 

‘““The musk roses and the moonlight,’? she 
told herself. ‘I mustn’t forget the moonlight.” 

As if she ever had forgotten or ever could for- 
get, for one single moment, unless it should be 
the moment when she would be lying in her coffin, 
the scent of the old roses that night in a far-away 
June, when she stood within the shadow of the 
burdened branches and told him good-by. And 
how the moonlight looked on the pale blos- 
soms, and upon the glistening white street out- 
side, and upon his face as he said good-by. 

Him? Oh, every old maid has her ‘“‘him’’! 
The one who stands out in her life as something 
apart from that life; a little bit of the hereafter, 
that went back to Heaven to wait for her there. 

Miss Elizabeth had but the one ‘‘him.’’ Some 
women are that way ; some old maids. But they 
are very weak, simple kind of folk, the world 
will tell you. Don’t ask yourself if it requires 
more courage to stand alone with life and its dead- 
ness and be branded as a foolish little old maid, 
than it does to give the lips with a le upon them 
to the caresses of a husband who only takes the 
body of you : the body and the lie. 

Miss Elizabeth sighed and pinched a corner of 
the yellow envelope with her small, work-hard- 
ened hand. She forgot that her hands were hard, 
the scent of the musk roses was in her nostrils. 

‘He told me,’’ she was repeating the words 
softly to the moonlight, ‘‘that he must have a 
wife who had money. He must; his business 
demanded it and his tastes, all his life had been 
one of luxury ; he would be a torture to me 
without money. ‘It is for your sake, Eliza- 
beth’ ’’—she was repeating his very words, poor 
little old maid !—‘‘ ‘you, too, would grow un- 
happy with nothing but love to live upon.’” 

Nothing but love. He had dared to talk of love 
when breaking his engagement in that cold- 
blooded way. Yet he did love her; she had 
never had a doubt of that. But she knew that 
he loved his ease better. 

It was just one month after her father died, 
and the estate was found to be insolvent ; gone 
to pieces. He had been considered a very rich 
man, and she was his only child. She had not 
known an hour since that had not been a hand- 
to-hand fight with poverty. Yet, she told her- 
self, it was not death that had robbed her, but 
Dives. Dives, who had entered her life in the 
form of Abigail Stone and her money. 

She, Miss Elizabeth, had not felt her poverty, 
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nor her aloneness, until that June night in the 
musk-rose arbor, when he told her that money 
was necessary to him. Necessary ! how odd it 
sounded. She had never found it ‘‘ necessary,” 
not in all those years of struggle; she had lived 
without it; done some little good, too, among 
the abject poor. No; money had never been 
necessary to her but the once—that night in 
June. 

She remembered how poor she felt that night 
when she walked back to the empty house 
without him. How poor, and how—alone! Not 
how lonely—how alone. There is a difference 
between being lonely and being alone. One can 
bear the loneliness, because one knows that it 
will end. But the aloneness, ah! ‘ no man has 
come hack”? to tell how that ends. 

Then her cousin, with whose people she made 
a temporary home, had moved to California, 
and so, to some extent, out of her life, too. 

He had begged her to go with him, but she 
had clung to the old altars whereon her idols 
had crumbled. She was a very weak old maid, 
you see, not to wish to leave. So weak that she 
staid right on there through the marriage, wit- 
nessed the ceremony, and saw the couple settle 
down into their home which Abigail's money 
had bought; and then, when Abigail’s father 
had got him into the bank, and was fitting his 
own shoes to the feet of his son-in-law, and peo- 
ple had forgotten to talk about her disappoint- 
ment in talking of Abigail’s triumph, Miss Eliz- 
abeth gathered up the broken threads of her 
girlhood and began her life. Her life as she 
knew it must be always; she wasn’t going to 
compromise with sorrow ; not at all. She wasas 
much an old maid the night her lover abandoned 
her for Abigail’s money as she was twenty years 
after, when her own money came. Oh, yes. it 
came ; she had it in her hand at the moment, 
in the yellow envelope. Fifty thousand dollars, 
or its equivalent—a notice which told her that it 
was in the express office for her. And the same 
note begged her, as the writer had begged for 
years, that she would come West. 

‘T am all alone in the world now, Lizzie,” the 
note said, ‘unless you come tome. John wishel 
you to have a part of his money, and you must 
know, dear, that I wished it, too. Your cousin 
loved you to the last, child. He told me that 
he had always loved you ; my husband told me 
that on his deathbed. And he asked that you 
might have a bit of his property to make you 
comfortable in old age. Gladly, gladly ; for I 
love you searcely less than he did, Lizzie. You 
knew TI loved him, and you refused to give bim 
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a heartless body when another woman’s heart 
was all his. God bless you, Lizzie, and send 
you to me, that we may spend the little rem- 
nant of life that is left us together. Write me 
when to meet you. And don’t throw away vour 
money on the unworthy ; youalways would, you 
know.” 

Miss Elizabeth had pressed her cousin’s wife’s 
letter to her lips, and had taken off her glasses 
more than once to get the tears away, before she 
could finish the reading. Yes, she had given 
Clare her happiness in refusing to marry her 
cousin, who had afterward married Clare. She 
had made him a good wife, yet he said that he 
had always loved her; he had said it on his 
deathbed. What a queer thing is love, Miss 
Elizabeth was thinking—that is, real love ; it 
never, never dies. She believed that, and that 
is why she believed that he, Abigail’s husband, 
had not forgotten. She knew that love could 
not die. That had been her revenge ; he would 
not forget her. Though she did not tell herself 
so that night, nor indeed, all those years; all 
she had told herself was, ‘“‘I shall be even with 
him vet.”’ 

Poor little soul, poor foolish, little old dreanier, 
to be husbanding any such unlikely stuff as that, 
and in a week-day world like this! 

The moon dipped low behind the old vagabond- 
looking locust trees, and a mocking bird in an 
althea bush began to sing. A band of negro musi- 
cians passing down the street a moment later be- 
gan to sing also, drowning for a time the song of 
the bird in the althea tree. The song of the min- 
strels floated in at the open window ; there was 
that long, swinging melody in the music that be- 
longs to the negro singer : 


“My canoe is under water and my banjo is unstrung, 
I am tired of living any more. 
My eyes shall look downward and my gong shall be 
unsung, 
Farewell——” 
Miss Elizabeth got up and closed the shutters; it 
was a song she had used to sing for him. 

She closed and bolted the doors, and looked 
under the bed, like old maids always do, and 
hegan to brush out her thin, snowflecked hair. 
She smiled as she brushed ; she was thinking of 
her revenge. She always knew it would come to 
her. He would have to meet her now. They 
might move in the same circle now, who could 
tell? He would not be obliged to cross the 
street now to keep from secing that her dress was 
shabby, or pretend not to see the hand extended 
him when they did ‘meet by chance,’’ because, 
shaking it, he would be compelled to show that 
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he saw the darned ends of the gloves’ fingers. It 
hurt him, her poverty ; she felt that it hurt him, 
and she had despised him at times for it. But 
now—well, that was all changed ; she would go 
to the bank in the morning, to his bank—he had 
long ago stepped into the old cashier's shoes—and 
she would deposit her fifty thousand with him, 
until she could look about for a Jawyer and ad- 
just herself to the change in her circumstances. 
But she would enjoy handing that money over to 
the cashier; she smiled into the little withered 
face that peeped at her from the old-fashioned 
mirror over her old-fashioned bureau. She had 
been living in a very old-fashioned world for 
twenty vears, but she would brush up a bit now. 
When one is not able to keep in line with the 
procession, one cares very little the direction the 
procession takes. 

She went to bed at last, and to sleep, with the 
fifty thousand running through her brain like 
water through the mill race at the end of the 
town. She went to sleep and woke up with the 
nightmare and screaming ; she had dreamed there 
was a man under the bed. 

“T really don’t know whatever I shall do with 
it,’’ she told herself the next morning, when eat- 
ing her solitary breakfast. ‘If it is to disturb 
my rest in this way I shall wish Cousin John 
had left his money in California.’ 

But she forgot her worry when once she had 
donned her old-fashioned gray bonnet, and draped 
her lace mantilla about her shoulders and hidden 
her little fire-browned face behind an old berege 
veil ofa bright-green hue. Her dress was gray, too, 
and rather short for the fashion ; the trim, little 
old maidy-looking feet tripped down the main 
street and into the handsome bank building at 
the corner of the public square, as clear of her 
skirts as a ship of its sails after a storm off the 
Florida Reefs. , 

Miss Elizabeth passed the teller’s window and 
went around to the cashier's desk. 

He looked up from a heap of papers that lay 
upon his desk, and saw the little gray figure of 
the old maid standing there, looking at him 
through the brass bars of the railing. There was 
a queer something about the little withered face 
that carried him back to the night in June when 
he had broken faith with her in the musk-rose 
She did not see the old youth in 
his face, however ; there was a pallidness about 
it that extended to the very lips ; as though with 
his teeth he had pinched the lifeblood out. of 
them. He rose, half clinging to the desk to 
steady himself. A clerk passing at the moment 
wondered what the old maid had said that had 
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upset him so. The cashier stood at the opening 
in the rail waiting for her to speak. 

‘‘Teame to makea little—deposit,”’ she began, 
and stopped. ‘‘ Are you sick, Oscar ?”’ 

The word, the calling of his name, thrilled him 
through. A warm light crept into the haggard 
eves ; a light before which her revenge of twenty 
years’ hoarding took flight forever. 

She had been loved—she remembered only 
that. 

“No? said he, “Tam not sick, only tired ; 
very, very tired. I did not sleep last night. 
What is it you want—Elizabeth ?” 

She blushed, ashamed that she had planned 
such a meanly contemptible trick. 

“My cousin, out in California, died some 
months ago, and left me a little money. I have 
it to-day by the express, and would like to leave 
it until I arrange my plans. Iam going West, 
to make my home with his wife.” 

She handed the express package through the 
window—bondsg, certificates, stocks, all. He did 
not touch it ; only looked at her in a wondering 
way, and said : 

“How much is it, Elizabeth? 
did your cousin leave you?” 

She faltered, afraid lest he should suspect the 
triumph that had been in her heart. 

“Tn all, he left me fifty thousand dollars,” 
she replied, in a low, uneven voice. 

What was he thinking? Of the night in June? 
That far-away, dead night, when he had told her 
she was too poor to be his wife? His face had a 
look she had never seen on mortal face before. 
Perhaps mortal man had never been so strangely 
situated. 

“Come with me a moment,’ he said, when 
the first surprixe was over ; ‘come in here.” 

He threw open the door of his private office, 
and held it wide for her to enter, closing it be- 
hind them again. 

Then he placed the package on the desk be- 
tween them, and stood off, with his arms folded 
upon his breast, and looked at her in silence. 
The little old figure in rusted gray, the silvered 
hair, the small, ridiculous looking shoes, the 
cloves with their darned fingers, the green vail, the 

faded face with the time-marks about the eyes 
that had once been girlish blue. Circumstance, 
circumstance how it ruts out life for us, dragging 
the wheels down into the creases itself has made. 
The circumstance that had put him into the 


cashier's shoes had put her into the dared fin- 
gers, 


How much 
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To-morrow it will be closed, suspended!’ She 
gave a queer little cry and involuntarily put out 
her hand for the package. He stooped, and 
picking it up from the desk, handed it to her. 
‘““T did you a wrong once,”’ he continued, ‘I 
will not do you another. The bank will not 
open to-morrow.” 

She must say something ; her throat was dry 
and hard ; she felt her revenge stifling her. 

“Will you—lose? Will you suffer by the 
” she could not speak the hard word “‘fail- 


” 


ure. 

‘« Everything I possess on earth,” he replied, 
with slow distinctness. 

She gathered her wealth in her hands more 
closely and looked toward the door. What was 
it that had turned her to stone? She had pitied 
him in his prosperity ; in his shame was she re- 
joicing ? 

‘Tt is quite sad,”’ she said, in a voice not her 
own. ‘You have all my sympathy ; I know 
what it costs to be poor.” 

She bowed, and he held the door again while 
she passed out. He felt the presence of her long 
after she had gone; it was as though she had 
turned her heel upon him just once, in that 
short, meaning sentence : “ I know what it costs 
to be poor.’’ 

Miss Elizabeth stopped at a butcher's stall on 
her way home and bought a small steak for her 
dinner ; she was accustomed to buying steak for 
her dinner because it was easy to cook and could 
be divided up, making a bite for breakfast. It 
‘¢ went farther’? than other meat. There was no 
necessity for stinting herself now, but then she 
was accustomed to it and had not yet learned to 
be rich. After awhile, perhaps, she would have 
a cook, and maybe a pudding with cold sauce, 
like they used to have in her father’s lifetime. 
She had well-nigh forgotten the taste of cold 
sauce, 

She sat down after dinner and wrote her cous 
in's wife that she would not come. She was 
‘‘wedded to the old place’’ was what she wrote. 
Had she honestly questioned her ow? heart it 
“, “J'}] wait and see the end 
the end of revenge; the end of life's love 

When the letter had been finished she placed tt 
on the bureau, where she would be sure to remem- 
ber it the next time she went out. Then ele 
seated herself by the window, and, screened : 
the vines and the gathering dusk, gave 2 
thoughts free rein. . fot 

So he was about to fail ; to lose the money a 
which he had sold out his troth. But he st 
would have his wife—what would she think © 


would have said : 
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the change? Would she still keep her carriage, 
she wondered, and still carry her head in that 
high way? Would she be obliged to go into the 
kitchen and broil her own steak, as she did ? Oh, 
it would be hard on her, and hard on him! 
What was it he had said that night in the rose 
arbor ? 

“Life would be a torture with nothing but 
love to live on.’ And now there was not so 
much as the love. What would it be to him? 
What would it mean, the old riddle called life, 
without even love ‘to live on’'? 

Suddenly Miss Elizabeth dropped her little 
brown hand upon her lap and gasped: might 
it not mean disgrace, too? She had not thought 
of that when she had flung her one little taunt 
after him. How contemptible that was! how 
mean! He might be in danger! might have— 
to—go—to—prison! The soul of the woman 
woke then. That must never be—never! He 
would die there, if he ever got there. If there 
was a way not to go he would find it—she knew 
him well enough to know that. He in prison ! 
he who had held her in his arms once; kissed 
her lips; loved her! It must never He 
was hers again, for one wild moment ; hers, if 
not to have, at all events to save. It was eight 
o'clock ; she heard the town clock strike as she 
pulled the tottering old shutters together, and 
reached for the tattered mantilla, lving in the 
top bureau drawer. 

At the door she hesitated ; she had never heen 
on the street alone at night in all the thirty-nine 
years of her life. She felt that people would 
criticise her if they saw her. There was a deal 
of yossip in the town. 

Poor little old witch ! what did anybody see in 
her to attract gossip? Old maids are exempt from 
suspicion of many kinds. They are the un- 
wanted, the unclaimed of this world’s stock and 
trade. She crept close to the fences, however, 
as she went down the main street, and well into 
the shadow of the trees that leaned over from the 
yards on the other side. 

She stopped, breathless, afraid of her own 
shadow, at the door of the cashier's house. The 
White stone of the steps had a weird look in the 
moonlight ; and from a vine trained against the 
wall came the odor of musk roses. Then she 
remembered that it was June. 

The servant who answered her ring stared ; it 
Was the first time in her life that her foot had 
crossed his threshold. The softness of the carpet 
about the little old-fashioned feet reminded her 
of the old days when she had been her father’s 
“only child.’ 
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‘TI want to see the master of the house,’’ she 
said, and waited in the hall while the man went 
to sce if the master was at home. While she 
waited a door opened at her right and a negro 
woman came out, leaving the door slightly ajar. 
Before she could retreat beyond reach of the 
voice she heard the sound of sobbing, as of some 
one in deep distress. He had told her, then? 
she knew that the bank would close; that her 
poor day was over. 

The sobs were hysterical, followed by re- 
proaches, upbraidings such as the lonely little 
old maid had never dreamed could fall from 
wifely lips. 

Then a man came out of the reom, with his 
head bowed upon his breast, and passed her, 
so close that the gray skirts touched his shoe, 
but he did not She saw his face 
a moment; it was ashy white, and his hand was 
thrust into the pocket at his hip. 

He entered the door at the left, closing it se- 
eurely behind him. A moment, and she was at 
it, the glistening brass knob in her hand. But 
the door refused to open; it was fast, locked 
upon the other side. 

She put her lips to the keyhole and called 
his name. 

“Who is there?” a startled voice demanded 
from the other side. He had fancied that it was 
the ghost of an old wrong that had ealled to him 
from out his despair. 

“Tt is I, Oscar—only I—Elizabeth. 
in, won't you?” 

The door opened, and showed her the white, 
determined face of the suicide that was about 
to be. 

Have vou come to gloat?’ he asked. ‘If 
you have, I tell vou, Elizabeth Forrester, that 
you have yvour revenge, Tam as poor as vou to- 
night—as poor as vou were that night when I 
broke faith with yeu for an old man’s money. 
You are revenged ; do vou hear? Now will vou 
go, and let me die in peace?" 

Slowly the tears gathered in the faded blue 
eyes; the little, old-fashioned feet took a step 
nearer; the fire-browned hand was laid a mo- 
ment upon the bowed head of the man who had 
once refused it. Softly it) stroked the silver. 
strands, as gentle as when it rested in the hand 
of the lover that had once been, 

“Did you think T would leave you in your 
trouble? Did vou think I did not care ?—that I 
would not give up fe itself to save vou? Did 
you? Will it save vou, Osear—the money my 
cousin left me? Thave it here now ; T brought 
it for you.’ 


see her. 


Let me 
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She started back when he lifted his head to 
look at her. 

“Save myself with vour money, Elizabeth ?” 

Yes. Tknow,’’ she replied— I know how 
you feel; but Ido not feel as vou do. TI have 
learned to be poor, long ago. I shall not miss 
it. You must save yourself, and with this 
money. [I Jend it te you, then ; do you hear? 
You may pay it lack—when the tide turns, 
See?” 

She knew that the tide would never turn ; it 
was too late for full tides in his life, though he 
did not believe it. 

“Twill pay it back to you some day, so help 
me God !”” 


He lifted his hand ; she understood that it was 
an oath. When the uplifted hand dropped at 
his side she was gone. 

“‘T am as poor as I was that night when he 
told me he must have money,” she whispered to 
the moonlight lying along her way home. “No, 
not as poor as I was that night. I have had my 
revenge. IT have saved the man who wronged 
me,” 

When she reached her room she opened the 
letter lying upon the bureau to add a postscript. 

“T have reconsidered,’’ the postscript: ran. 
“T will start in three days for California. I have 
changed my mind, you see; that is an old 
maid's way.’’ 


CUBA. 


by ELC. 


STEDMAN, 


Ts it naught? Is it naught 
That the south wind brings her wail to our shore? 
That the spoilers compass our desolate sister? 
Is it naught?) Must we say to her, “Strive no more,” 
With the lips wherewith we loved and kissed her? 
With the mocking lips wherewith we said, 
“Thou art the dearest and the fairest to us 
Of all the daughters the sea hath bred, 
Of all green-girdled isles that woo us!” 


Ig it naught ? 


Hear ye not?) Hear ye not 
From the hollow sea the sound of her voice, 
The passionate, far-off tone, which sayeth: 
“Alas! my brothers—alas! what choice 
The lust that shameth, the sword that slaveth? 
They bind me! they rend my delicate locks; 
They shred the beautiful rebes I won me! 
My round limbs bleed on the mountain rocks; 
Save me, ere they have quite undone me!” 


Hear ye not? 


Speak at last! Speak at last! 
In the might of your strength, in the strength of your right, 
Speak out at last to the treacherous spoiler ! 
Say, ‘Will ye harry her in our sight? 
Ye shall not trample her down, nor soil her! 
Loose her bonds! let her rise in her loveliness, 
Our virginized sister; or, if ve shame her, 
Dark Amnon shall rue for her sore distress, 
And her sure revenge shall be that of Tamar !” 


Speak at last! 


MIRAMAR, THE CHATEAU OF THE EMPEROR MAXIMILIAN OF MEXICO. 
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By Rogpert Howarp RUSSELL, 


‘Tr you wish to get out of the beaten round 
of European travel ; if you wish to see one of 
the most beautiful and interesting parts of the 
world where picturesque costumes are still worn, 
and the people are still simple and unsophis- 
ticated ; if you wish to find a climate that sur- 
passes the Riviera, then run down to Trieste and 
take an Austrian Lloyd boat down the coast of 
Istria to Zara in Dalmatia.” 

This advice was given me by an Austrian gov- 
ernment official as we sat one day under the 
shade of the blossoming chestnut trees in the 
Haupt-Allee, watching the endless parade of Vi- 
enese wealth and beauty, taking its afternoon 
airing in the Prater, and, although Vienna is 
sufficiently attractive in the spring to make 
one wish to tarry there indefinitely, the novelty 
of the excursion appealed to me, and one morn- 
ing early in May found me on the Sudbahn Rail- 
way on an carly morning train bound for Trieste. 

For some time after leaving Vienna the route 
traversed a beautiful plain rising gradually into 
the hills where the famous Voslau wine is pro- 


duced. At Gloggnitz you reach the commence- 
ment of the famous Semmering Railway, the pio- 
neer of mountain railroads, and begin the ascent 
of the Styrian Alps, going through fifteen tunnels 
and over eighteen viaducts in the first thirty-five 
miles, while beautiful vistas of gray cliffs and 
green valleys are continually opening to you as 
you shoot out into the sunshine from the dark 
caverns which you have traversed. 

At Klamm a gray cliff rises sheer from the cen- 
tre of the valley, and from its summit rises the 
battered old castle of Prince Liechtenstein, once 
the very key of all Styria, now deserted, half de- 
stroyed and looking pitifully powerless to cope 
with the engines of modern warfare. Then you 
pass over a great viaduct, and after plunging 
through a few more tunnels find yourself on 
the other side of Semmering, descending into a 
grassy valley for a long run through the whole 
length of Styria, with flying glimpses of Gratz, 
with its fine old Schlossberg towering three hun- 
dred and fifty feet above the town ; and pictur- 
esque old Marburg on the banks of the Dray, the 
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Venice and Chioggia, and the streets are peo- 
pled with sailors from all lands. The Corso is 
thronged with busy shoppers, and toward 
evening all Trieste turns out: and takes posses- 
sion of the innumerable smal] tables in front 
of the restaurants in the Piazza Grande. It is 
an edifying spectacle to an American eye to 
see the groups of dignified looking Austrian 
officers in full uniform seated in the open 
street discussing ridiculous little yellow, red 
and green ices like a lot of school-boys, 
However, the ices are not so distressing as 
are the cigars which are smoked here ; a good 
whiff from one of these blown in your face 
by a passing soldier being a revelation in 
the possibilities of bad tobacco. The Aus- 
trians, who are an ingenious’ people, have 
invented a way of smoking them which pro- 
bably tempers their severity. The end of the 
cigar is thrust into a little pasteboard comv- 
copia, having at the lesser end a long quill. 
This removes the cigar from the immediate 
vicinity of the smoker, and gives it an addi- 
tional flavor of pasteboard and goose quill, 
which may render it more desirable. 

At the long molo San Carlo a trim little 


STREET TYPES. 


centre of the Styrian fruit and wine 
country. Then the Julian Alps rise 
like misty clouds upon the horizon, | 
and the snow-capped head of Terglou | : 
peers over the heads of the others in | . 
the dim distance. Crossing the dreary 4 
rock-strewn plain of Karst to Divaca, ' 
where the celebrated grottos, caverns 
and cataracts of St. Canzian and the 
Kronprinz Rudolph are, in another 
hour you are skirting the slope of 
trellised vines, olives and figs, while 
before you stretches the beautiful blue 
Adriatic, Trieste, and the Istrian coast ; 
and just below, on the Punta di Grig- 
nano, projecting into the sea, is Mira- 
mar, the unfortunate Maximilian’s 
beautiful castle, from whose marble 
towers once floated the flag of Mexico. 
Trieste is a very modern, new and 
smart-looking ‘city, and is one of the 
busiest looking cities you come across 
on the continent. Boats from every 
clime and every nation line the stone 
quays and cluster around the molos, 
and great freight trains crawl along the 
river front distributing and collecting 
cargo from the ships. The blue waters 
are dotted with variegated sails from Sper ear ohne & 
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steamer, The Trieste, which had just returned 
from a three months’ cruise for which it had been 
chartered by Stephanie, the Crown Princess of 
Austria, was lying, puffing out little jets of steam 
as though impatient to be off and : 
reveal to its passengers the old 
walled cities of the Dalmatian 
coast and the beautiful islands of 
the Adriatic ; so one May morning 
We cast loose from the wharf and 
steamed away south, keeping close 
to the olive-clad shores of Istria, 
and passing the pretty coast towns 
of Pirano, battlemented by the 
towers and pinnacles of an ancient 
fortress ; Umago, with its lofty 
Spire, and Parenzo, once the first 
Station of the Crusaders. At Ro- 
Vigno, a slender miniature Cam- 
panile, copied from its great ‘pro- 
totype at Venice, lifts its head 
high above the little town and 
remains in sight for a long time, 
as we steam slowly along. Then 
We pass the little Island of Brione, 


and shortly after, on rounding a promontory 
crowned by a metal bombproof turret, come sud- 
denly into view of the harbor of Pola. 

All day we had been passing picturesque little 
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craft from Venice and Chioggia, with quaint- 
shaped sails of many colors, which were appar- 
ently sailing largely about for no other purpose 
than to attract painters of water colors, and decor- 
ate and beautify the bosom of the blue Adriatic ; 
but here at Pola we see the modern iron-clad fleet 
of the Austro-Hungarian 
Navy, not so picturesque, 
perhaps, but grim and 
formidable, and behind 
these modern war engines 
the gray walls of the old 
arena, constructed in the 
time of the Antonines as 
a theatre for the combats 
of gladiators and wild 
beasts. The arched in- 
closure in which over fif- 
teen thousand people 
could have witnessed the 
desperate struggles of the 
trained gladiators, or the 
fierce encounters of wild 
beasts, is now peacefully 
-arpeted with green turf 
and overgrown with ivy 
and wild geranium. To- 
ward the other side of the 
town, on Monte Zara, an 
eminence commanding a 
beautiful view of the 
harbor, stands Kund- 
mann’s noble statue of 
the Austrian naval hero, Tegetthoff, gazing fixedly 
out at sea, far beyond the steel-clad fleet which 
lies at anchor below; while close at hand is 
the Austrian naval school, where boys in blue 
uniforms learn to furl sails and climb the tall 
mast which is set in the ground with a great net 
spread below to catch them in case of a fall. 

At the head of the Bay of Quarnero, which lies 
to the east of the Istrian Peninsula, is Fiume, the 
chief seaport of Hungary, and near by is the lit- 
tle Croatian town of Delnicze, which has recently 
attained to fame in consequence of a wholesale 
elopement, which was carried on there some 
three months ago by twenty-six gallant young 
Croatian Lochinvars, who descended upon the 
town and carried off on horseback the twenty-six 
maidens of their choice, in spite of the ineffectual 
protests of their bewildered parents. It is not 
uncommon for Croatian girls to foree consent to 
their marriages by elopement, but an organized 
raid on this scale was unprecedented and has 
made a sensation even in Croatia, 

One hundred miles to the south of Pola lies 
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Zara, the capital of Dalmatia, the southernmost 
crown land of the Austro-Hungarian empire— 
a long attenuated strip of territory stretching 
from Istria to Montenegro. Narrow as are the 
limits of Dalmatia, confined between the blue 
waters of the Adriatic and the bleak, barren, 
lime stone mountain, it 
has produced a fine race 
of brave and bold seamen 
and soldiers, who were 
once the pride and main 
support of the great re- 
public of Venice. They 
are to-day, however, as 
they have always been, a 
people of little education, 
and even the Turk, who 
has many times been 
made to respect their 
prowess, has a_ sneering 
proverb which says: 
‘“Without a book, like a 
Dalmatian.”’ 

Zara is the place whose 
existence you have al- 
ways doubted when you 
have seen it on the label 
of a maraschino bottle, for 
the reason that no one 
could ever tell you where 
it was, and the only allu- 
sion you ever saw to it in 
print was that on the 
label ; so when you come sailing into the beau- 
tiful harbor, and your steamer makes fast to 
the fine stone quay which extends along the 
whole length of the town, having replaced the 
great walls which struck terror to the hearts of 
the Crusaders who once came here and besieged 
the old city, it rather surprises you to find that 
it is a real place and not an invention of the man 
who printed the maraschino labels. Zara is not 
only real, but it is exceedingly picturesque. The 
early market in the public square is full of color 
and costume ; fine, buxom-looking girls, with 
brown skins, are selling artichokes, flowers, vege 
tables and poultry, or standing at eas¢ with the 
carcass of a dead lamb held carelessly before 
them by the hind legs, as a New York débutante 
might hold a bouquet. Picturesque groups of 
‘‘morlaks,’’ or gypsies, from the country, stroll 
about the market place, the men wearing short 
jackets of coarse blue homespun stuff embroid 
ered with designs in red and yellow, and trotr 
sers of the same material, open at the sides below 
the knee, supported by great leathern belts orn’ 
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mented with brass, and often roughly set 
with agates and other colored stones ; roughly 
made moccasins worn over gay-colored coarse 
stockings; and placed at a jaunty angle on 
their heads were little red skullcaps edged 
with black. The women were still more 
gorgeously arrayed in a costume not unlike 
that of our traditional stage-Indian princess. 
Austrian soldiers, in plain dull-blue uni- 
forms, chatted with the flower girls; ven- 
ders of paper flowers and tapers bargained 
in the doorway of the Duomo with their 
customers, and the whole square presented a 
scene of activity heightened by the shrill 
cries of the market women in their en- 
deavor to call attention to their wares. 
There is a quaint old church at Zara 
containing a silver-gilt shrine in which, 
it is claimed, reposes the body of St. Simeon 
the prophet, who held the infant Jesus in 
his arms and sung the ‘‘ Nune Dimittis.”’ 
The shrine, which is in the shape of an 
ark over six feet in lengthgand five feet in 
height, is covered with most highly dec- 
orated and wrought-silver panels, and is 
supported by two marble and two bronze 
angels, the latter having been cast from 
guns captured from the Turks by the Vene- 
tians in the seventh century. According to 
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tradition, the body of the saint was brought 
to Zara by a knight returning from the Cru- 
sades, whose ship, after encountering a severe 
gale at sea, drifted helplessly into the port of 
Zara. While awaiting repairs to his vessel the 
knight fell ill, and on his deathbed divulged 
to the monks in attendance that he had on 
board his ship no less precious a relic than 
the body of St. Simeon. After the death of the 
knight the saint’s body was exhibited in the 
church, and many marvelous cures were wrought 
by it, causing its fame to spread throughout all 
Dalmatia. In the fourteenth century Queen 
Elizabeth of Hungary made a visit to Zara, and, 
wishing to take away with her some relic of the 
saint, she broke a finger from one of his hands, 
in return for which the enraged saint deprived 
her of her sight on the spot. She strove to flee 
from the church, but was unable to find the 
door ; so, groping her way back to the altar, she 
fell on her knees, confessed her sin, and replaced 
the finger, which immediately united itself to the 
hand, and her sight was restored, but her own 
hand which had touched the body of the saint 
became withered. 


a 


THE WATER FRONT, TRIESTE, 


Then, for the second time, the queen made of preservation; the head rests on a wooden 
supplication to the saint for forgiveness, promis- pillow which supports a silver crown set with 


ing to present him with a 
silver shrine, in which his 
body could be more becom- 
ingly bestowed than in the 
wooden one in which he 
then rested. This promise 
appeased the venerable 
prophet ; the queen’s with- 
ered hand was at once made 
whole, and upon her return 
to her palace she commis- 
sioned a Milanese silver- 
smith, named Francesco, 
to execute the costly shrine, 
in the construction of which 
nearly one thousand 
pounds of silver were used, 
and as Francesco received 
twenty-eight thousand due- 
ats for his labor the queen 
had a pretty penny to pay 
for a broken finger. 

The body of the saint is 
still in an excellent state 


MORLAKS, FROM THE ENVIRONS OF ZARA. 


precious stones, while on 


the forefinger are numerous * 


beautifully chased gold 
rings said to have been 
placed there by the court- 
iers of Queen Elizabeth 
when the finger was mirac- 
ulously joined to the hand. 

There are other interest- 
ing old churches in Zara, 
dating back to the thir 
teenth century and having 
richly-carved altars and 
choir stalls ; and then there 
were some very modern- 
looking buildings on the 
principal street, the Via 
Larga, and new tower built 
after designs by Jackson, 
the English archiologist, 
who is an authority on 
Dalmatia and has written 
three volumes on the sub- 
ject. The Dalmatians of 
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to-day first discovered their past history through 
him, and as a reward for his services to their 
country they have caused a gold medal to be 
struck in his honor. 

Hidden away here and there amongst the mod- 
ern buildings are the relics of the Roman and 
Venetian occupations of the old town. Fragments 
of an old Roman temple, dedicated to Juno Au- 
gusta, consort of Emperor Augustus, have been 
built into the ancient church of St. Donato, which 
was erected in the ninth century. In the Piazza 
del l’Erbe rises an antique Corinthian column 
crowned with the lion of St. Mark, having heavy 
iron rings fixed in its base, showing that it 
was once used as a pillory. In the Piazza del 
Signori is the Municipo, now used as a fire 
department and conscription office, whence now 
and then emerges a tall Dalmatian holding 
his head high in the air and stepping proudly, 
impressed with his newly-won importance as a 
soldier of the Emperor Franz Joseph. 

A delightful walk along the Riva Nuova brings 
you to a part of the town where the gateways are 
bowered with roses and the cherry trees are in 
full bloom. Here lives Giuseppe Manzin, the 
village doctor, and the moving spirit of the town. 
The old gentleman ushered us into his parlor, a 
long room-down the centre of which a row of 
marble pedestals supported a curious array of 
modern Italian art, in the centre of which were 
busts of Giuseppe and his wife, ready, as he told 
us, to place upon their tombstones at their death. 
With great pride the old doctor and his wife 
show us the treasures of their parlor—the wonder 


of Dalmatia. The old gentleman seated himself 
at a new mechanical piano from Paris and let his 
hands roam lightly over the keys while he 
pumped away vigorously on the treadle with his 
feet, and when he had finished the old lady 
brought out a mechanical bird in a golden cage 
and put her head down to the little feathered 
automaton and called ‘‘cheepie, cheepie, cheepie,”’ 
encouragingly, as she put in motion the mechan- 
ism which gave him voice. The old people 
knew every note and movement of that bird, and 
as he turned his head from side to side they 
would bend over and encourage him with words 
and calls of endearment, and with the greatest 
possible pride in his performance. Last of all 
they showed us their dining room, where a great 
sideboard was set as for a banquet, with wax fruit, 
papier-mache turkeys, hams and joints ; baskets 
of grapes, peaches and pears carved from marble 
and brilliantly colored, and a large centrepiece of 
artificial flowers. 

When we took our leave the old gentleman 
courteously bowed us out of his house, and we 
strolled back to the quay where our steamer was 
lying, stopping on the way to buy a bottle of the 
famous ‘‘Rosolio Maraschino,’’ distilled from 
‘¢amarasca,’’ the cherries which grow in profu- 
sion on the limestone soil of Poljica, for which 
we paid only twenty cents less than is sometimes 
charged for a tiny liquor glass full of it here. 

Then we sailed away through a narrow wind- 
ing strait between rocky walls, bearing with us 
a pleasant memory of the quaint old town of 
Zara, and of the contented and childish couple. 


SHRINE OF SAINT SIMEON, 


IN ARTHUR'S ENGLAND. 
By Georoina A. Davis. 


Over wind-swept down and meadow 
By the shaws and hedgerows green, 
Rode with all her knights a-Maying, 
Guinevere the Queen. 
Scattered gold of wild Lent lilies. 
Strewed as largesse all her way, 
Long ago, in merry England, 
In the merry May. 


Arthur’s dragons blazed in splendor 
Down the green and winding ways, 

And the minstrels sang before them 
Old forgotten lays ; 

Sang of love and court and tourney, 
Wizard's spell and gramarve, 

Foeman's doom and England's glory, 
By the white-walled sea. 


Loud they sang, and high above them 
Rolled the flaunting banners brave, 
Over blaze of gold and azure, 
Flash of spear and glaive ; 
And the sunlight struck its fires 
On their battle-dinted shields, 
As the warm wind, following, wooed them 
Down the blossomed fields. 


Through the changing, shifting shadows 
Of the greenwood, Lancelot rode ; 

In a rain of shaken blossoms 
Slow his war horse trode ; 

And he dreamed of sweet to-morrows 
Born of sweeter yesterday— 

Love was Lord in Arthur's England 
In the world’s green May. 


Far into their doom unmeasured 

Looked his eyes, grown dim and sad; 
By his side, the red cross wearing, 

Rode Sir Galahad 
-In his white unsullied armor, 

With his fair soul shriven and clean— 
Hell and Heaven in English meadows 

By the hedgerows *green. 


Long and Jong ago in England 
Swept that May day pageant by ; 
Where the serried towers of Camelot 
Crossed the sunset sky. 
Only drifted clouds are sailing, 
Only rooks and swallows soar ; 
By the white-walled sea King Arthur 
Teads his knights no more. 


But along the branching hedgerows 
Break the rosy wreaths of May, 

And the lark, immortal minstrel, 
Sings his roundelay ; 

Still, in ghostly drifts of moonlight, 
In the lovetime of the year, 
Through forgotten byways, Lancelot 

Walks with Guinevere. 


Bravest knight and gentlest courtier, 
Tenderest lover, sternest foe— 

Bound by honor and dishonor 
Centuries ago ! 

Death, that touched, cannot enthrall thee— 
Thou with all thy peers art free 

As the air of Arthur’s England, 
By the white-walled sea. 


“SEVEN 
By ELia 


Ir it had not rained that afternoon it would 
probably have continued ‘‘six”’ until the end of 
the chapter. 

It is in the ‘‘ American Claimant,”’ I believe, 
that Mark Twain says there is a great deal of 
valuable time wasted in the description of the 
weather, and so leaves it out of his story altogether, 
after supplying the reader in the preface with 
short extracts descriptive of the weather by nota- 
ble writers from which he can choose at will par- 
ticular descriptions to fill such vacancies in Mark 
Twain’s story. Now, in ‘The American Claim- 
ant,’’ the weather was quite a minor considera- 
tion, and neither the plot nor the development 
of the characters depended in the least upon it. 

However, if it had not been for the rain, I re- 
peat, the ‘Seven Dresses’? would have remained 
‘six,’ and would have been so in the deepest 
obscurity, for the title would, in all probability, 
never have adorned a magazine page. 

If there was any one thing David Rhys ob- 
jected to over and above another, it was a rainy 
day, and damp shoes were his special abomina- 
tion ; so, on that day, when a particularly unex- 
pected shower caught him near The Flambeau s 
editorial rooms, his first thought was naturally 
to seek shelter, and enjoy a friendly chat at the 
same time in that sanctum sanctorum, the office of 
the editor-in-chief, his old schoolmate. 

He found the arbitrator of the destinies of 
hundreds of literary aspirants, busy over a pile 
of papers, which he pushed aside upon the en- 
trance of his friend, proceeding to enjoy his com- 
pany and the fumes ofa good cigar with as much 
complacency and easy forgetfulness of work as 
though he were not being cursed every moment 
for his delay in announcing his decisions regard- 
ing certain manuscripts. 

They talked of—what you will, There were 
reminiscences of the past, comments upen the 
present, and speculations as to the future to be 
cone through with, so the time sped by rapidly 
enough, until an hour had passed. Still it rained, 
with absolutely no indications of holding up, 
and so David Rhys staved on, bearing with what 
patience he could muster his friend's many in- 
terruptions. 

“You ean have no idea of the trials of my po- 
sition,’ said the editor; vet T never get any 
sympathy. The greatest trial of all is this sort 
of thing.”’ pointing to a pile of manuscripts. ‘Tt 


DRESSES.” 


B. Evans. 


is assuming the character of fate, for the time 
being, and in a small way, you know, and the 
position is not always pleasant. It would be de- 
lightful if I could offer financial aid, or, at least, 
encouragement to all of my despairing would- 
be contributors, but you know how impossible 
that is. There is, generally speaking, only about 
one article out of every fifty that is worthy of ac- 
ceptance, and so, in spite of the piteous letters 
that accompany many of them, I have to, nalens 
volens, reject the majority. Tam often at a loss 
to keep my human sympathy from interfering 
with my judgment. Here is a case that is espe- 
cially puzzling,’ picking up a neat typewritten 
manuscript. ‘‘ The writer of this story is a lady 
‘of birth and breeding who belongs to a formerly 
wealthy Southern family, and who now earns by 
her unaided efforts everything that supports her 
invalid mother and herself. She had tried every- 
thing. Literature seems to be her last resource. 
I did not learn this from her, but—well, in an- 
other way. Her story, ‘‘Six Dresses,’’ has little 
or no literary merit. There is some pathos, but 
the attempt at humor is terribly strained. One 
cannot be truly humorous when one sees nothing 
but trials and privations in life. I cannot pub- 
lish the story, and yet I want to help her. What 
shall I do about it? Here, read it while I am 
gone,’ he added, as an urgent message sum- 
moned him. 

‘“What a bore!’ thought Mr. Rhys, settling 
himself down comfortably in the editor’s arm- 
chair. With attention given more closely to his 
excellent cigar than to the story, he read the first 
page. 


“SIX DRESSES. 


“Now, Jack, after the fashion of brothers, 
would call me a romantic goose for caring 
so much for this trunkful of old dresses ; but 
women think differently on these subjects, and I 
want to know what you will have to say about 
the dresses and about the story. For there is & 
story connected with them—a love story, and 
naturally there is a man in it. ; 

“The packing is almost finished now, so Mane 
may ¢o downstairs, and I will tell vou all about 
it. I am going to sit in this comfortable chair 
here by the fire (why is it that low chairs are 
much more seductive than high ones ?) and yeu 
can sit on the stool at my feet. Certainly yeu 
may see the dresses, but they are hardly worth 
looking at. Several seasons ago the sleeves were 
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not so voluminous nor the skirts so stiff as now, 
and these seem very simple and out of vogue. 

‘First let me give you a cup of tea; and you 
can amuse yourself with these chocolates if I bore 
you too long. It is a nice day for story-telling. 
There is no fear of callers in this storm, and we 
can have the whole afternoon to ourselves. 
Turn so. Do not look into my face, or I might 
have stage-fright. Why do I not begin? Chiefly 
because I do not know how. But I forget that 
the dresses are to tell the story.” 


“A monologue! Humph! Rather a daring 
thing for any but a finished writer to attempt.” 
Then he turned the page. 
Vol. XLI., No. 6—45. 


‘¢ First comes the little green wool with the sil- 
ver braid, and the marks of the big pin where I 
fastened a bunch of white roses when I first wore 
it. It was a Sunday afternoon in May, and he 
afterward told me that he thought I looked like a 
goddess of the Spring. You see he was only 
a foolish boy in many respects. Do not be im- 
patient. Iam telling you the story now. It was 
just after evening service that I met him, there in 
front of St. Paul’s. His cousin, who was an old 
friend, asked leave to introduce him,”’ 


The story began to be interesting, for suddenly 
it was illustrated by a picture that rose before 
David Rhys’s mental vision. A quaint, old 
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church, with dull-gray walls and steeple, thrown 
into sharp relief against the tender pink of the 
sunset sky ; a churchyard, where the ‘‘ graves in 
the grass’? were covered with early spring. vio- 
lets; the silvery gleam of a river that flowed 
there at the foot of God's garden of sleep’’; 
and, lastly, the vision of a girl walking between 
those dark cedar thickets. 

The remembrance was not a pleasant one, and 
so he brushed it aside and read on: 


“No, I do not know how to describe him. 
After all, he was just aman. Jack was with me 
that night, I remember, and he said he had never 
seen me acknowledge an introduction in so hope- 
lessly awkward a manner. Brothers are always 
brutally frank ; and [ was confused, because Jack 
had heard me rave over the good-looking stranger 
across the aisle. Oh, dear! why will girls be so 
foolish and gushing? It always gets them into 
trouble. I do not believe that Jack will ever for- 
get that. 

“Yes, the blue blouse is very dainty, and he 
thought it becoming. This white skirt goes with 
it. See the mud stains about the hem. That is 
because I would always insist, when we went 
canoeing, upon scrambling down the bank in a 
wildly independent manner. As Jack says, I 
have always been awkward. 

‘What glorious days those were on the river ! 
He (I hope you don’t think I mean Jack) was 
a great athlete, and took boyish pride in his 
muscle. We used to paddle up under the shadow 
of the willows and read our German together. 
He had spent a year abroad, and felt himself 
quite a competent teacher; so he would pro- 
nounce a word, and I would repeat it after him. 
We did not get on very rapidly, for every word 
suggested a thought, and he and I used to dis- 
cuss evolution and boating, metaphysics and 
baseball, with the gravity of judges, and the im- 
partiality of—well, of a boy and girl.”’ 


He paused as he turned over another page. 
He was beginning to feel quite a sympathy for 
this unknown writer. So she, too, had known 
the delight of studying and reading under the 
shadow of willow trees on a gently flowing 
stream. Could he ever forget those summer days 
on the Savannah, where the river was filled with 
a golden light, and the woods with the glory of 
Southern foliage? Verily, to live was a delight. 

To half recline against downy cushions that 
filled the canoe; to be rocked by the tiny waves 
just enough to give zest to repose; to breathe in 
the life-giving fragrance of the pines that 
stretched skyward, tall and majestic, along the 
Carolina shore ; to listen to the music of a loved 
voice, and above all, to watch the sunlight flicker 
through the low-hanging branches and change 


to gold the bronze of that beautiful hair—that 
was the rapture of life. And now this was the 
inere existence of life. Why did that memory 
haunt him again, to tantalize him with the sharp 
contrast between past and present? 

He threw the manuscript impatiently down, 
and walked over to the window. The short win- 
ter afternoon was drawing to a close, but the 
lights had not yet been lighted and the streets 
looked dreary and cheerless, with the rain still 
pouring in torrents, and the few pedestrians hur- 
rying along, wet and hedrageled with the mud. 
The prospect was cheerless enough, and again he 
turned to the desk, and picked up the story ; as 
well to while away the time by reading that as 
in any other way, and he had nothing to do 
until seven. 


“Tt was all brought back so vividly to me at 
the Southern Society's reception to Secretary 
Herbert, some time ago. There was a great big 
Russian from the flagship, who attempted to 
teach me his native tongue as we came down the 
stairs from the supper room. The place was so 
crowded that he was several steps behind me; 
and when we had to pause, he would lean over 
and whisper a Russian word, and I-would look 
up and attempt to say it after him. Between 
times I would hear him murmuring elaborate 
compliments in French. I think it pleased him 
that the only word of his language I already knew 
was douschka (darling). But I grow as erratic 
as Jerome’s ‘ Novel Notes.’ I must go back to 
my story. This cap was his. Mine blew away 
one day, and he put this on my head and begged 
me for the forfeit kiss. I was so indignant that 
I would not go out with him fora week. Then 
he asked me to go to a hop at the Academy, and 
somehow I could not refuse.”’ 


Mr. Rhys yawned, and looked impatiently at 
the clock. The story was decidedly a bore, and 
the editor had been gone an unconscionably long 
time. Then his eve caught the name “ (ieorgia,” 
and with a half-awakened interest he read on. 


‘Tt was one of those warm, sultry nights that 
can exist only in Georgia, and only in June, 90 
the ballroom soon grew too oppressive for com- 
fort. My chaperon was lenient, and gave me 
permission to stroll out under the trees. 

‘“T can sce those grounds so well now, lit up 
by the Chinese lanterns and the girls’ bright 
dresses. There were flashes of zig-zag lightning, 
and now and then the distant grow] of thunder. 
I remember that particularly, because thundet- 
storms always made me nervous. 

‘We soon got tired of walking, and sat down 
on the old wooden steps of the side entrance to 
the chapel. We could just hear the music: and 
probably the correct thing for me to say would 
he that the refrain had sung through my brain 
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ever since. But it hasn't. To tell the truth, I 
have no idea what it was. I only know that it 
was something bright and catchy, and that I 
was vaguely sorry I had missed that dance. 

“Then I forgot all about it, for he began talk- 
ing tome in the sweet, tender way that always 
made me serious in spite of myself. He was 
telling me that he loved me, and begging for one 
word of encouragement. 

‘Tt was then it came to me how much I really 
cared for him. 

“ ¢Be honest with me, dear,’ he said. ‘It 
seems to me that TI have been patient a long, 
long time.’ 

“T remembered how well he had looked in 
the ballroom that night, how thoughtful he had 
been for me during all these weeks, and how, 
fora moment, I eould not see his face for the 
happy tears that filled my eves.”’ 


The manuscript fell to the ground, and the 
reader buried his face in his hands. The present 
had faded away, and he was living again in the 
past. Ah! those old chapel steps in the moon- 
lit garden of that Georgia town! How beau- 
tiful she had looked in her airy white gown, the 
moonlight turned to silver; and how madly he 
had loved her—had loved her, only! But who 
was this woman whose descriptions so plainly 
brought to memory scenes he had thought forgot- 
ten? Again the papers were caught up. The 
name signed was ‘ Ramelle,’’? a nom de plume 
that told nothing. What more had she to say ? 


“T would be honest with him. Just then I 
started to get up, and found that something was 
holding me down. The thin silk of my gown 
had stuck hard and fast to some resin on the 
steps. How unromantic! When I finally got 
away, I leaned against the chapel and laughed 
and laughed until my sides ached. No wonder 
yousmile. He did not seem to appreciate the 
joke, however, and stood frowning upon me 
until a sudden shower sent us flying toward 
shelter. 

“You can still see the resin stain on the white 
silk, and the dark spots on the gold fern leaves 
that were left by the raindrops.” 


With almost a shudder, he recalled the ed- 
Itor’s words, ‘(a strained attempt at humor.” 
Strained, indeed. Then he read on, feverishly. 


“ After that he was very distant and cool for a 
long time—all the rest of the summer—until he 
heard I was going abroad, and came to tell me 
good-by. 

“We were to leave carly in the morning, so 
everything was packed up, and I had only 
this blue serge traveling suit to wear that last 
evening. Yes, the folds do need shaking out. 
Strange, that leaf must be from this very tree 
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here—the one that shades the veranda. I re- 
member we stood just under it. It was early in 
September, and all the French windows were 
thrown open to tempt the breeze. I was feeling 
sad at the thought of going away for such a long 
time, and IT suppose something in my manner 
encouraged him to talk again as he had done 
that night on the chapel steps. 

** Everything would have gone well, but Lilly 
came to the window just then, and insisted upon 
his taking one of the chocolate caramels she had 
been making. 

Those caramels were not a success—Lilly’s 
never are—and these were unusually sticky. 
Still, he was brave enough to try ene, and fool- 
ish enough to attempt to talk at the same time. 
The result was, that his tecth stuck together with 
that caramel; and for a moment he could not 
say a word, which was manifestly unfortunate. 
I struggled hard with my desire to laugh. I al- 
most praved that I would not, but the sense of 
the ridiculous was too strong in me, and I could 
not have kept a straight face if my very life de- 
pended upon it. My ringing peals of laughter 
hrought them all to the window to ask what was 
the matter. Remember, T was hardly more than 
a child. We went back to the house, and he 
soon left, in spite of my contrite and pleading 
looks. 

“T did not see him again, and his few letters 
were strained and unnatural. It was spring 
when I came home, and I met him one day in 
front of St. Paul’s, where we had met the first 
time. There was a flush on his face and he 
started toward me; but I was angry that he had 
not written differently, and so I told myself that 
the flush and the light in his eves were the sunset 
reflection, and that he was moving to avoid the 
press of the crowd. Then I was provoked at my- 
self for having thought he was coming to speak 
to me, and that made me refuse haughtily to ree- 
ognize him at all.” 


Where had this author heard the story ? Could 
she have told it? No, impossible! Could she 
have written it herself? He remembered that 
the editor had spoken of the direst poverty. 
Could it be that she was trying to sell her very 
memories to buy the necessities of life? But the 
story meant more than this—it meant something 
to him that suddenly filled him with a wild hope. 
Perhaps the sequel would tell the truth. 


“The consciousness that T was looking my 
best helped me. I wore this dress. The embroid- 
ery came from Persia and it was made up in 
Paris, How well these rich tints bring out your 
bronze hair and ivory complexion. You must 
try it on presently. | [ remember taking a girlish 
delight in the thought there were palm leaves on 
it, and that they meant victory. Throw it across 
the lounge, dear; it is too pretty to be ill treated, 

A few nights later T went to the opera, and 
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wore this crimson silk. The opera cloak goes 
with it. No matter if it does lie crumpled on 
the floor, for I hate the very sight of it. Only, 
of course, because it is frightfully unbecoming. 
Something on the stage that night brought back 
a forgotten river scene, and I could not hear the 
orchestra for the lapping of the water against a 
canvas canoe and the measured splashing of the 
paddles. The prima donna’s musical Italian 
changed to German verbs conjugated in a boy’s 
rich tones. I grew dizzy and faint and shut my 
eyes. I opened them quickly, however, when I 
heard his name. My chaperon was saying: 
‘He is caught at last, I see. He is going to 
marry that pretty little Miss Bondurant.’ Then 
I saw him across the house in the box with a 
very lovely girl, and he was looking at her with 
the expression he used to have only forme. I 
don’t know what happened just then. 

‘Why, I believe Lam almost going to sleep. 
It is getting dark and the fire hag nearly gone 
out. Sit still; I will draw up the shade. It is 
time to dress for dinner and I have not put away 
these things yet. The silk balls are falling from 
the fringe of the opera cloak. I did not know 
what I was doing that night, and must have 
twisted Why, what is the matter, little 
girl? Your tea is cold and—lookout !— you 
have scattered the chocolates all over the floor. 
What! Crying! And for me? Don’t bury 
your head so far down in the pillows, or you 
can’t hear what I have to say. Sobbing still? 
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You absurd child, there is no such thing as trag- 
edy in the world, How Jack would laugh at 
you. Don’t you know that I would not give up 
one of my gowns from Worth for all that half- 
worn pile? Indeed, indeed, I am not a heart- 
broken woman and there are no white hairs in 
my head.” 


Knowing the truth, how terrible to him was 
the pathos of it all, Could it be that she still 
loved him? Then poverty, poverty, poverty! 
How the words rang in his ears! And all this 
time he had had money in plenty ; more than he 
knew what to do with. 

There were a few more lines of the story, but 
he did not read them, for just then the editor 
came in. David Rhys grasped him excitedly by 
the hand. 

‘*Pell me her name?” he demanded. 

“Katherine Mortimer,’’ the editor was. sur- 
prised into answering. 

He was still more surprised when his friend 
said, suddenly : 

‘‘T will give you a hundred dollars for this 
story and the author’s address.”’ 

‘“Why, what are you going to do with it?” 

“T am going to have it changed to ‘Seven 
Dresses,’ and the seventh is going to be a wed- 
ding dress. That is all.” 


DAUGHTER. 


By MINNA IRVING. 


Tne lodgekeeper’s daughter sits sewing alone 
All day in the shade of the vine-covered porch, 
Where the marigold seatters its wealth at her knee, 
And the salvia tosses the flame of its torch; 
And he turns from the side of his scornful betrothed 
As they enter the gate in her carriage and pair. 
Such beauty is rare in a calico gown ; 
Pray, who is the maiden?” says Captain Adair, 


When the moon to the fountain its silver has lent, 
And cach Janguorous lily shines white as a star, 
In the dusk of the trees by the ivy-hang lodge 
There is nightly the gleam of a lighted cigar. 
Ah! why dost thou linger so long in the dew 
3ya lattice unclosed to the sweet) summer air? 
The scent of the marigolds cling to thy coat, 
And thy heart is a rover, oh, Captain Adair! 


Where the lights in their amber and amethyst globe 
Fall softly as summer, on silken divan 

And curtains of velvet, his fiauece fair 
Sits nervously waving her ivory fan. 

Take off thy rich robe and thy necklace of pearls. 
Thou wilt listen in vain for his step on the stair. 

He will come nevermore, so return him his ring, 
And forget the gay graces of Captain Adair. 


It is silent and dark in the lodgekceper’s house, 
And the little white bedchamber under the eave 

Where the lattice stands wide to the wind and the nun, 
And the roses look in through the t tangle of leaves. 

Her mantle of crimson is gone from the wall, 
And here’s a blue ribbon ghe lost from her bait. 

The lodgekeeper’s daughter, who slumbers to-night 
On the souldierly bosom of Captain Adair. 


FERGUSON’S COACH, 


IN THE GRAND CANON OF THE COLORADO. 


By EpitH Srsstions TupPER. 


More and more are Americans coming to realize 
that their country possesses greater scenic splen- 
dors than those of the Old World. Every year 
sees a greater tide of travel setting toward the 
vast West, where is displayed, more than in any 
other section of our country, what may reason- 
ably be called the sensational features of scen- 
ery. Nowhere else are found those tremendous 
mountain walls, those awful gorges and cafions, 
those spouting geysers and brilliantly painted 
rocks. The West has the Yosemite, the Yellow- 
stone and the marvelous scenery of the Rocky 
Mountains. And, greater than all, it has the 
Grand Cafion of the Colorado River. 

The Yosemite and the Yellowstone, Pike’s 
Peak, the Garden of the Gods, the Royal Gorge 
and many other attractions are now well known 
to the traveling public. But comparatively few 
tourists and scientists have yet penetrated the 
Arizona wilderness to gaze appalled on the most 
stupendous rent known in the earth’s surface. 
The trouble is that so small a number of people 
know about it. Those who have heard and read 
of it are prone to confuse it with other grand 
cafions. ‘‘Oh, yes, I have been to the Grand 
Cafion,”” the writer has repeatedly heard tourists 
say, but on pressing the subject, has discovered 
that some one of the minor cafions of Colorado 
Was meant. 

There is in the latter State a very beautiful 
and magnificent caiion—the Cafion of the Grand 
River ; this is the one oftenest confounded with 
the Grand Cafion of the Colorado. The similar- 
ity of names easily accounts for the mistake. 
The Royal Gorge, in Colorado, is sometimes called 
the Grand Cafion of the Arkansas. This, too, 
often trades upon the majesty of the other. But, 


though both these cafions are superb and awe- 
inspiring, beside the Grand Cafion they become 
mere hollows among the hills. So, too, with the 
Yosemite and the Yellowstone. See all these 
wonders first, for after the Grand Cafion, every- 
thing is dwarfed. Into its awful depths the Alps 
might be thrust ; the Yosemite could be tucked 
away in one of its side pockets; twenty Yel- 
lowstones could be lost in its rocky recesses, and 
Niagara Falls would become merely a trickling 
cascade. 

Remote, well-nigh inaccessible, it lies—a thing 
apart from all the world, waiting, waiting for the 
homage of the universe. It has waited in its 
awful sublimity and its lonely beauty for thou- 
sands of years. Now the world is slowly waking 
up to the fact of its presence. Across miles of 
desert, through blinding sand storms, down the 
aisles of vast virgin forests, the adventurous 
world is creeping to tremble, wonder and wor- 
ship before its awful shrine. 

The early Spanish explorers first reported the 
cafion to the civilized world. In 1540, expedi- 
tions became acquainted with the river, catching 
glimpses of the cafion, but failing to descend its 
walls. In 1776, a Spanish priest, in traveling 
southward through Utah, struck off to the south- 
east and discovered a crossing at a point that still 
bears the name ‘‘ Vado de los Padres.’’ In 1851, 
the Sitgreaves expedition, journeying westward, 
struck the river about one hundred and fifty 
miles above Yuma. In 1854, Lieutenant Whip- 
ple made a survey for a practicable railroad 
route along the thirty-fifth parallel. In 1857, 
the War Department dispatched an expedition 
in charge of Lieutenant Ives to explore the Colo- 
rado as far from its mouth as navigation should 
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be found practicable. Ives ascended the river to 
the head of Black Cafion, where further naviga- 
tion became impossible. He returned to the 
Needles and set off across the country toward the 
northeast, reaching the Grand Cafion at Diamond 
Creek and at Cataract Creek in the spring of 1858. 
From this latter point he made a wide south- 
ward detour around the San Francisco peaks, 
thence northeastward to the Moqui Pueblos, 
thence eastward to Fort Defiance and civilization. 

This is the history of the explorations of the 
Colorado River up to twenty-five years ago. Its 


boats and four men. One of the men weakened 
and left the expedition at an Indian agency, be- 
fore reaching Arizona; the other three, after 
braving the terrors of that frightful journey for 
weeks, deserted and were killed by Indians on 
the Colorado plateau. Powell’s story of this trip 
is a remarkable and fascinating narrative, and 
was of the greatest possible scientific value, for it 
definitely established the location and grandeur 
of the most marvelous geological prodigy known 
to man. 


It was a glorious July morning when the 
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course for hundreds of miles was unknown, and 
even its origin in the junction of the Grand and 
Green Rivers in Utah was merely a conjecture, as 
navigation was impossible, and it was hazardous 
to attempt the descent into the mighty gorge. 

In 1869, Major J. W. Powell undertook the ex- 
ploration of the river, starting from Green River 
City, on the Green River, in Utah. He had nine 
men and four boats when he started on May 
24th. August 380th, he landed at the mouth of 
the Virgin River, having come one thousand 
miles by the river channel, and having lost two 


writer left the Pullman sleeper on the Santa Fé 
route at Flagstaff, Arizona. Flagstaff is a typi- 
cal frontier town, rough and tumble in atmos 
phere, architecturally ugly, filled with cowboys 
and lumbermen, Its main street is lined with 
saloons and faro rooms and crowded with toughs 
and drunken men. It is a town to leave as 
quickly as possible, and, therefore, we were not 
slow in making our arrangements to get away t0 
the cafion. The manager of the stage line is an 
accommodating man and will send tourists on at 
almost any hour of the day or night. 
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Fortunate, indeed, was the writer to have the 
box seat with Robert Ferguson, driver. Fergu- 
son is a brawny Scotch-American, who drives a 
stage in summer and spends the winters mining 
in the cafion. He was a pack outfitter in Salt 
Lake City when Powell was getting ready to 
start on his expedition, and had the honor of fit- 
ting out a pack train for the explorers. Fergu- 
son is on intimate terms with the cafion and 
knows its every feature and mood. He laid out 
a trail known as the ‘“ Bright Angel Trail,’’ and 
can tell you more about the mysteries of the 
cafion than all the guide books in creation. In 
the caressing tones of one who loves his subject, 
he will describe its glories on a moonlit night, or 
the white beauty of its rim after the snow falls, or 
how it slowly exhibits its charms through the 
silver mists that rise after a thunder storm, when 
pinnacle after pinnacle and dome after dome 
gleam through the lifting, floating haze. He 
enlivens the long, tedious ride by exciting tales 
of adventure, of road agents, of encounters with 
Apaches, so that the eleven hours’ ride goes by 
very well indeed. 

There are three relays on this ride, and at 
noon a stop is made at Cedar Ranch for dinner, 
a lonely cabin situated at the foot of a range of 
desolate mountains. Before its doors stretches 
an interminable plain of sand and cacti. No 
greater or more mournful solitude could be im- 
agined. Here a widow lives with her two little 
girls and a young lad for company. Through the 
long, hot, burning summer, and through the long, 
cold, pitiless winter these people lead this deso- 
late life, their only excitement being the arrival 
of the cafion stage with its load of hungry pas- 
sengers. All the food is brought from Flagstaff, 
and one cannot expect a Delmonico banquet. 
Still, everything is wholesome and palatable. 

After dinner, again the plains with the ever- 
lasting sage brush and the prickly shrubs of the 
desert. Nothing relieves the monotony of the 
scene until about four o'clock, when the road en- 
ters the Coconino forest. Words fail to ex- 
press the beauty of these vast woods. For miles 
the eye wanders down the dim golden-green 
aisles, unencumbered by the least underbrush. 
There are stretches of velvet sward and leafy 
glades sufficiently luxuriant and cultivated to be 
in an English country-house park. The lofty 
pines meet overhead, a profusion of wild flowers 
delights the senses, and through the parting 
branches come glimpses of the blucst—the deep- 
est blue—the sapphire skies of Arizona.  To- 
ward sunset, through opening vistas, vou catch 
visions of towering rose- flushed terraces and 
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cliffs—only a vision —which the dense forest 
quickly and jealously conceals. One feels that 
he is nearing the goal and will soon stand in the 
presence of that which has brought him so many 
weary miles, A curious and inexplicable emo- 
tion seizes one; an overpowering desire to be- 
hold and yet a terror of that awful unknown 
Iving yonder, waiting to overwhelm and crush 
with its supernatural grandeur. 

The stage goes thundering down a hill and 
draws up before a log cabin surrounded by a 
dozen or more tents. In front of the cabin, on a 
wooden bench, sits a sturdy man of about fifty, 
whose tawny hair and beard are liberally sprin- 
kled with gray. He wears a suit of brown vel- 
veteen and a great flapping sombrero. He rises 
and comes forward, cordially smiling and doffing 
the sombrero ; and the stage-driver says, with a 
great flourish of his whip: ‘‘Ladics and gentle- 
men, allow me to present to you Captain John 
Hance, who has lived here for the last twelve 
years, and who knows more about the cafion 
than any man living.’’ Later, the driver takes 
you one side and confidentially informs you that 
‘Hance hain’t no right to the title of captain, 
but as it pleases him and don’t hurt nobody, 
why let it pass.” 

All the way from Albuquerque you have heard 
of John Hance. You have read about him in 
all the guide-books you have bought. People 
whom you meet tell vou about the flapjacks he 
will cook for you at the cafion camp. You con- 
stantly hear references to ‘‘ Hance’s _ trail,’’ 
‘“Hance’s new trail,’ ‘‘ Hance’s old trail,’’ 
**Hance’s Peak,’’? and ‘‘ Hance’s cabin,’ until 
you wonder if John Hance owns the Grand Cajion 
of the Colorado River. When you get to Flag- 
staff the air is still filled with confused murmurs 
of Hance. You come to have a sort of “ See- 
Hance-and-die’’ feeling, and are a little uncer- 
tain whether vou have come thousands of miles 
to see the Grand Cafion or John Hance, of Ari- 
izona, 

In summer Hance lives in a log cabin, hanging 
on the very rim of the canon, about a mile from 
the camp proper. It is the neatest, cleanest 
place you can imagine. The walls are papered 
with pictures and lithographs of Buffalo Bill in 
every pose he ever struck,‘ Bill Cody !? says 
Hance, Shucks ! T knew him Jong before he 
took to play actin’.””? Hance does all his own 
work, and every morning his floor is serubbed 
and his stove blackened until they shine and 
glow. Near his cabin ix the corral where he keeps 
his pack horses which take the trail into the 
cahon and carry down tourists and provisions. 


a 
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HANCE’S NEW TRAIL, 


Hance charges twelve dollars a day for his serv- 
ices as guide, philosopher and friend on these 
excursions. In winter he goes down and lives in 
the cafion in another log cabin close to the river. 
‘‘Many’s the time I hain’t heard a human voice 
for six months,”’ he tells you. ‘‘ What do I do 
to amuse myself? I read the almanac over an’ 
over, from the front to the back, then back 
again, and sometimes I sing hymns.”’ 

Whether it is from this lonely, desolate exist- 
ence that Hance has contracted a habit of imag- 
ining vain things, I cannot say, but, certainly, 
Munchausen and Eli Perkins must needs hang 
their heads before this celebrated and accom- 
plished Arizona story-teller. If the Lord loveth a 
cheerful fakir, he must be very well satisfied with 
John Hance. I was 
warned before I left 
Flagstaff: ‘‘ Hance 
will tell you some 
awful stiff yarns, but 
be sure and get him 
to tell you about his 
horse that jumped 
into the cafion.”’ 

It appears that, 
once on a time, a pack 
horse belonging to a 
cowboy backed off 
the trail, and falling 
about eighteen hun- 
dred feet into the 
cafion, was left there. 
Hance, finding the 
carcass, immediately 
set to work on a tale 


to fit the scenerarium. 
The one he concocted 
has been repeated so 
often that it has be- 
come famousthrough- 
out the southwest. 
And I really have no 
doubt that Hance has 
come to believe it 
himself. 

I had returned 
from a ten-mile stroll 
about the rim of the 
cafion, one morning, 
and on my way back 
to camp dropped in 
at Hance’s cabin for 
a drink of water and 
a rest before dinner. 
Hance is the most 
hospitable fellow in the world, and he was de- 
lighted to see me. He is a yoluble talker, 
and he ran on glibly that morning, relating 
his various experiences, any one of which was 
a hair-breadth escape. Finally I chanced to 
remember what had been said to me at Flag- 
staff about his crack yarn, and I casually asked : 
‘*Captain, what was the greatest peril of your 
life?’ Hance reflected a moment, and then 
said, with the utmost composure and sang froid: 
‘*T reckin ’bout as near as I ever come to going 
to glory was when my hoss jumped clean over 
the rim of the cafion and fell three thousand 
five hundred feet with me on his back.” 

Then there was an awful silence for a minute, 
and then I said : ‘‘ And didn’t kill you?” 
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‘“Naw,’’ drawled Hance, ‘I reckin I hain’t 
got sense enough to git killed. It was just up 
above here, not more’n a quarter of a mile. Td 
been hunting and was coming back, when my 
hoss got scared at a lot of mountain sheep an’ 
bolted. Right straight he went toward the rim. 
IT see I couldn’t hold him, an’ I sez ‘John 
Hance, I reckin your time’s come!’ But, all the 
same, I was a-calcu- 
latin’? how I could git 
off with no bones 
broken. Wall, I jest 
give him the spur, 
and Lord! how he 
rared up right on the 
edge, and then over 
he went, an’ down 
tight through the air. 
Now, mark ye, while 
he was a-fallin’ I was 
a-riding, and jest be- 
fore he struck bottom 
I jest jumped off and 
landed right side up, 
none the worse for 
wear.”’ 

“How did you feel 
when you were going 
through the air?’ I 
asked. 

“Oh, twas pleas- 
ant,”’ replied Hance, 
smiling, graciously. 

I waited a moment, 
and then remarked : 

“Now, captain, I 
know just as well as 
youthat I am a 
tenderfoot, but you 
cannot expect me to 
believe any such story 
as that.’’ 

“T never tell no 
stories I can’t prove,”’ 
replied Hance, promptly. Then, rising, he stepped 
out of his cabin door. ‘‘Come right here now,”’ 
he called. I obeyed. ‘‘ Look right down thar in 
the cafion,’’ he commanded ; ‘*do ye see some- 
thin’ white way down thar, next the trail?” 1 
acknowledged that I did. ‘ Wall,’’ with a tri- 
wmphant sweep of his arm, ‘that thar white 
pile is the bones of that hoss of mine a-bleach- 
in.’ Now, sir, John Hance may have very lit- 
tle sense, but he don’t never tell no stories he 
can’t prove.”’ 

Such is John Hance, of Arizona, one of the 


‘ 
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best-known characters in the great southwest, 
who receives tourists like a sovereign deigning 
to give audience to foreign ambassadors. Never 
will he quit the cafion, he told the writer, until 
he is worth fifty thousand dollars. The rates he 
charges the tourists for the descent into the 
cafion ought to insure this fortune speedily. 

After having been presented to this King of 
the Cafion, you regis- 
ter in the log cabin, 
which is a combina- 
tion hotel-office and 
storehouse for tinned 
meats and vegetables, 
hams and bacon. 
Then you are shown 
to your tent, which is 
a most comfortable af- 
fair. The wooden 
floors are covered with 
Navajo blankets for 
rugs, the iron bed- 
steads have excellent 
mattresses and plenty 
of clean furnishings. 

The bell is ringing 
for supper in the din- 
ing tent, down there 
in the hollow close 
under the hill, but 
you cannot eat until 
you have looked upon 
the scene which you 
have crossed a conti- 
nent to behold. Just 
back of the camp rises 
a lofty hill, covered 
with a dense growth 
of pines. Up this hill 
vou trudge, and as 
you reach the sum- 
mit, suddenly, with- 
out any premonition, 
you stand on the 
brink of a vast underworld. Before you yawns 
the bottomless pit. 

The sensation is at first absolutely terrifying. 
Many people faint at the sight, others weep, a 
few pray. 

Figures and distances mean little here. When 
you are told that the cation before you is one hun- 
dred and fifty miles long ; that from where you 
stand to the opposite rim is fourteen miles ; that, 
looking down, you see the Colorado River over a 
mile away in a direct line, and by the trail over 
six miles ; and that, looking to the north you see 
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a mountain peak in Utah just two hundred miles 
away, you listen, dazed and stupefied, not in the 
least comprehending these terms of distance. 
You are only conscious that you are standing in 
the presence of the most wonderful panorama on 
the globe—sublime, beautiful and terrible. The 
only way to approximate any idea of the depth 
of the cafion is by comparison. Nearly every 
one is familiar with the gorge at Niagara Falls 
and will quickly recall that it is one hundred 
and fifty feet deep on the American side. To 
stand in Prospect Park, just where the American 
falls plunge over the brink, and to attempt to 
look over'into the vawning abyss below is a 
frightful enough sensation. But here you look 
down a sheer six thousand feet. No wonder 
one’s head whirls and one instinctively retreats 
from these tremendous depths. 

Take that great cliff on the right. If that one 
magnificent rock with its superb tones of brown, 
pink, red, white and black were set up in the 
East, its lofty height, its rugged contours, its 
exquisite coloring, would cause its praises to be 
sung by thousands, and its undying fame would 
be assured. And here, in this gigantic and in- 
terminable laby- 
rinth, are hun- 
dreds of such 
cliffs. Stand on 
Bissell’s Point 
and look over the 
cafion! Tier after 
tier of ruddy 
terraces, tower 
upon tower, cas- 
tle upon castle, 
cathedral upon 
cathedral, dome 
upon dome, walls, 
bastions, fortifica- 
tions, minarets, 
turrets and pyra- 
mids—every 
known architect- 
ural form rises from the 
profound abysses, col- 
ored as by the hand of 
the painter, fretted with 
the ornamental devices of the skillful builder 
and festooned with the delicate traceries of the 
jacemaker. And over all, hovering, brooding, 
drooping, enwrapping and enfolding this mystery, 
is a wonderful soft violet haze, indescribably beau- 
tiful in the sunset, touching every crag and pin- 
nacle with the glory of a city paved with gold, a 

city not made with hands, eternal in the heavens. 
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And ah! the richness of the coloring of these 
stupendous rocks. Geologists will glibly tell 
one of the Cherty limestone, the upper Aubrey 
limestone, the cross-bedded sandstone, the up- 
per red wall sandstone, the lower carboniferous 
sandstone and the Archean. But you care not 
for scientific terms as your eyes feast on the daz- 
zling pink, red, yellow, brown, white, black— 
yes, blue tints, tossed over this Nature’s pallet, 
with the cunning of a master hand. And em- 
phasizing and impressing these daring color com- 
binations, everywhere is the dark-green of the 
cedar and pifion contrasting sharply with the 
vivid earth colorings. , 

Away to the south, only a dim shadow, a 
phantom of a great cliff looms through the pur- 
ple mists—Crematory Point, where the Supai 
Indians burn their dead. The Supais are the 
dregs of the Indian race, being even lower and 
more degraded and filthy than the Utes, and yet, 
in their unkempt and forbidding appearance, 
they are at times picturesque elements of the 
scene. They hunt in the cafion—game if it is to 
be found ; if not, the canned goods of the few 
miners who winter there suit their purpose quite 
as well. Strangely enough, though they burn 
their dead on Crematory Point, they leave the 
bones of their animals to bleach there. Thus 
one of the most 
beautiful points 
about the+cafion 
has come to be a 
vast. and ghastly 
charnel house, 
horrible to con- 
template. Dr. T. 
Mitchell Prud- 
den, the medical 
expert, who has 
been at the cation 
for the last two 
summers, visited 
the Supai Indians 
and became 
greatly venerated by them. 
He found the chief ill with 
malaria and cured him 
with a good dose of qui- 
nine, whereupon the Supais, with rare judgment 
for such ignorant creatures, hailed him as a great 
medicine man. : 

With the exception of these Indians, the 
miners who are working near the Bright Angel 
trail, and John Hance, the cafion is uninhabited. 

The descent into the cafion is a feat only to be 
undertaken by those who possess great power of 
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endurance and the steadiest of nerves. The 
Hance trail, which is the one most in use, be- 
gins akout a mile from the camp and affords a 
superb view from every turn of its many wind- 
ings. It is a great event when a party leaves 
the camp for the descent. The guide himself is 
an imposing figure as he leads the way. The 
tourists follow, some on foot, others on horse- 
back, while the pack animals bring up the rear, 
ladened with blankets and provisions. Every- 
one who is not going down comes out to shout a 
farewell and good luck. The dogs bark, the 
Chinese cook waves a towel, and the cortege 
slowly disappears through the pines. For the 
first two or three miles the descent is frightful, 
being an almost perpendicular pitch. When the 
First Level is reached more easy travel is as- 
sured. The First Level, by the way, is two 
thousand five hundred feet below the rim. Here 
again figures mean nothing. Comparing once 
more, the rocks tower above the First Level five 
times as high as the spires of St. Patrick’s Ca- 
thedral, or eight times the height of Liberty 
statue. And this is less than one half the de- 
scent. The trail goes on down an expanding 
gorge filled with shrubs and numerous wild 
flowers. The reds in the Cyclopean walls above 
you fade into a gloomy brown as the gorge nar- 


rows and shuts you in. But the climax of the 
intense and awful solemnity of the scene is not 
reached until you enter the cavern-like notches 
formed by the Archwan—the black rock, striped 
and swirled and painted with red and white. 
Down, down you drop until a tempestuous tor- 
rent, black as the fabled Styx, and foaming and 
seething like the whirlpool rapids of Niagara, is 
leaping and roaring at your feet. 

Look up now! Rising above you are moun- 
tain walls, inky-black in the shadow ; distant 
towers which the far off sun is gilding ; red and 
yellow terraces and peaks cleaving the sapphire 
sky. The glorious sight is like a glimpse of 
the Celestial City, while here, at your feet, lie 
regions infernal. Thus the grand cafion every- 
where, a combination of heaven and hell. 

And when the moon rises and looks over these 
stupendous walls and sends her silver shafts 
down into every crevice of these cavernous 
depths, lo! a marvelous transformation is be- 
held. By her magic wand the caverns become 
chambers carved by the fairies, stored, heaped 
and piled with glittering gems. Airy castles 
gleam above your head in the soft, mellow moon- 
light. Columns, facades, domes and turrets are 
touched with silver and stand out like spectres 
in the darkness. Wrapped in your blanket you 
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lie, a silent witness of the sublime enchantment, 
a mute spectator of this midnight transformation 
scene. 

Sunset, moonlight, or sunrise in the cafion, it 
matters not what may be the hour, the spell is 
ever new, ever potent and enthralling, the witch- 
ery of the place possesses you, the majesty over- 
whelms you. Everyone confesses to this in- 
fluence. There is no escaping or defying it. If 
you are near it you must perforce go again and 
again to gaze upon it. When far away, its sub- 
limity, its glory, its light and shade follow you, 


. 


and stir and rouse your fancy and imagination. 
Again you climb the hill behind the camp ; again, 
through the purple and golden mists of the 
dying day, you look down upon that incompara- 
ble spectacle. Drunken with coloring, dizzy 
with distances, once more your senses swoon. 
Heighth and depth appal and terrify ; hue and 
tint of earth and air and sky exalt you. One in- 
stant you are crushed by your insignificance ; 
the next, your soul mounts on the couriers of 


the air, and you are transported to the Gates of 
Paradise. 


LINES WRITTEN IN A COLORADO CANON. 


By War Wuaitman. | 


Spirit that formed this scene, 

These tumbled rock-piles grim and red, 

These reckless, heaven-ambitious peaks, 

These gorges, turbulent-clear streams, this naked freshness, 
These formless wild arrays, for reasons of their own, 


I know thee, savage spirit—we have communed together: 
Mine, too, such wild arrays, for reasons of their own. 


Was’t charged against my chants they had forgotten art? 

To fuse within themselves its rules precise and delicatesse? 

The lyrist’s measured beat, the wrought-out temple’s grace— 
column and polished arch forgot? 

But thou that revelest here—spirit that formed this scene, 

They have remembered thee. 


THE INTELLIGENCE OF PLANTS. 


By J. CARTER Brarb. 


Un ike the animal kingdom, which is com- 
posed of beings capable of migrating from one 
locality to another, and thus changing their sur- 
roundings to suit special needs of structural de- 
velopment, the denizens of the vegetable world 
are compelled to meet the adverse influences of 
their surroundings by changes in their own con- 
stitutions. 

A wonderful plasticity of organization enables 
plant life, in whatever soil it grows or to what- 
ever climate it is exposed, to accept the situation 
and mike the best of it. In its universal dis- 

* tribution over the face of the whole earth we find 
it everywhere fully armed and equipped, often in 
the most wonderful, ingenious manner, to success- 
fully encounter and fight the battle of life against 
the hosts of adverse influences with which it has 
to contend. In fact, with the possible exception 
of the greatest ocean depths, no conditions, how- 
ever hostile, seem to exist that have not been 


satisfied—no spot accessible to air or water that 
has not been occupied by some form of vegetation. 
Off the gloomy and forbidding coasts of Terra del 
Fuego the tremendous breakers roar incessantly 
and dash with immeasurable force against the 
precipitous shores of gneiss and granite, bearing 
upon their surface floating fathoms of the marine 
plant, Macrocystis pyrifera, rising from depths 
of upward of two hundred feet or more, where, 
unable to sink its roots into the solid bed of rock 
to which it adheres, it takes so strong a gmp 
upon the hard and slippery sea bottom with its 
vegetable fingers that even the violent tempests, 
of which that part of the ocean is a rendezvous, 
are not able to break its hold. ‘I know,” says 
Mr. Darwin, ‘‘few things more surprising than 
to see this plant growing and flourishing amid 
the great breakers of the western ocean, which 
no mass of rock, be it ever so hard, can long 
resist. The stem is round, slimy and smooth, 
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and seldom has a diameter of as much as an 
inch, and yet a few taken together are sufficiently 
strong to support the weight of the large, loose 
stones to which, in the inner channels, they grow 
attached; and some of these stones are so heavy 
that when drawn to the surface they can scarcely 
be lifted into a boat by one person.”’ 

‘‘Faney,’? says Dr. Hartwig, ‘‘ how beauti- 
fully calculated the strength of resistance must 
be to withstand the strain of such a sea. The 
wave-beaten alge, anchored to its rocky base by 
its disk-tipped fingers, would find such a means of 
adhesion of no avail on loose sandy bottoms, and 
the Zostera marina, or grass wrack, 
that forms such extensive subma- 
rine plantations in such places, 
secures a hold upon its bed in a very 
different manner. Long, creeping 
stems send down long roots at every 
joint, which, sinking deep into the 
sands, anchor the plant firmly, not- 
withstanding its unsta- 
ble foundation. The 
adaptation of the roots 
of a plant—so necessary 
an element of its well- 
being, and even of its 
very existence —to its 
situation, is also shown 
in plants that form an 
invincible barrier to the 
inroads of the sea and 
bind shifting sand dunes 
with unrelenting bonds 
that neither the fury of 
the waves nor the force 
of the winds can burst 
asunder. Of these the 
sand reeds, Ammophila, 
are perhaps, though the 
commonest, the most 
worthy of notice. Pene- 
trating the sand in every direction, dividing 
and subdividing, spreading into countless in- 
tricate ramifications, forming a close - meshed 
network and a complete system of interlacing ten- 
drils, which catches and holds fast every grain of 
the sand in which it is planted, it effectually sup- 
ports the plant, which, in turn, shelters with its 
broad leaves smaller plants that grow between the 
reeds, protecting the surface from drought and 
becoming accessory to the gradual formation of a 
new green surface to the bed of sand.” ‘‘ But for 
the sand reed,’’ says a German scientist, ‘‘ the 
sea winds would long since have wafted the drift 
sand of the sand dunes into the interior of the 
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country and converted many a fruitful acre into 
a waste; but that invaluable grass opposes its 
stubborn resistance to the most furious gale. 
Like a radical democrat, the wind would willingly 
reduce all to a common level, but the Ammoph- 
ila, an obstinate conservative, opposes an inde- 
fatigable resistance to its fury, and after a war of 
centuries, still lines the flat coast with long un- 
dulating chains of protecting sand hills.”’ 
Darwin, in treating of the sensitiveness of the 
tip ends of the roots of plants, says that they have 
acquired such a quality and variety of suscepti- 
bility to external impressions that ‘‘it is hardly 
an exaggeration to say 
that the tip of the radi- 
cal thus endowed, and 
having the power of di- 
recting the movements 
of the adjoining parts, 
acts like the brain of one 
of the lower animals, 
the brain being situated 
in the anterior end of 
the body, receiving im- 
pressions from the sense organs, and directing 
the several movements.’’ Wordsworth, indeed, 
goes little further than this when he writes: 


“Tt is my faith that every flower which blows 
Enjoys the air it breathes !”’ 


Not only the roots, however, but some- 
times the leaves of plants have 
been gifted with a sensibility 
that seems almost to raise them 
to the level of animal life. The 
Poleria hygrometrica, by the 
opening and closing of 
its leaves, foretells se- 
vere or rainy weather ; 
the compass plant of 
New Mexico, because 
of its sensitiveness to 
the great magnetic currents that traverse the 
globe, is able by the position in which it arranges 
its leaves to direct the bewildered trayeler on his 
way, and the sensitive plant shrinks ata touch. 
Great fields of these latter plants occur in Brazil. 
‘The tramp of a horse,’’ says a writer in describ- 
ing them, ‘‘sets the nearest ones in motion, and, 
as if by magic, the contraction of the small gray- 
green leaflets spreads in quivering circles over the 
field, making one almost believe with Dutrochet 
that plants have feelings.”’ 

The leaves of Venus’s fly-trap, common in our 
marshes, is another case in point. They are ob- 
long and divided by the midrib into two halves, 
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inclining toward each other, and on the upper 
surface and along the edges beset with long and 
stiff bristles. At theslightest touch the two sides 
instantly clap together, so that if a fly settles on 
an open leaf, it is immediately caught fast and 
held a prisoner for life; the least movement of 
the captive serving only to increase the con- 
tractility of the leaf and the pressure which holds 
the insect. 

But while these movements of plants may be 
pronounced mechanical or automatic, there are 
others which occur quite independent of any exter- 
nal stimulus, and seem voluntary, as, for instance, 
that of the Hedysarum gyrous, a leguminous 
plant of the East Indies, which moves its leaves 
upward and downward whenever it seems to take 
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a fancy to do so in a fashion that bewilders and 
confounds a spectator accustomed to consider 
plants and minerals as equally incapable of sense 
and self-impelled motion. A wonderful instance 
of what we have in giving this article a title called 
‘“¢the intelligence of plants ’’ occurs in the fructi- 
fication of the Vallisneria spiralis, a common 
enough plant in the ditches and rice-fields of 
Italy, which is thus described by Dr. G. Hartwig : 
‘‘This herb grows in the mud generally, several 
feet below the surface of the water, and has its 
stamens and pistils on different flowers. The 
anthered flowers grow in short-stemmed, com- 
pact knobs at the basis of the leaves, while the 
stigmate flowers are seated on long stalks spirally 
contracted like a corkscrew. When the time of 
fructification approaches, the small anthered 
flowers detach themselves from their stalks and 
swim about on the surface, where they freely 
emit their snow-white pollen, while the stigmate 
flowers, in which a similar separation from the 
maternal plant was not admissible, gradually rise 
to the top by uncurling their spiral coils. As if 
prompted by an animal instinct, they are con- 
stantly moving about on the surface, as though 
seeking the small anthered flowers, which are at 
the same time swimming about in considerable 
quantities. When fructification is completed, 
their long stalk again contracts into a spiral, and 
the flower, having no longer the contact of the 
water to fear, sinks again to the bottom, where 
the fecundated germ grows to maturity. A num- 
ber of other plants that grow under water come to 
the surface when their flowers bloom, swim about 
on the surface until they receive their impregna- 
tion, and then sink again ; for the pollen of water 
plants is, with some few exceptions, rendered in- 
operative by being wet. So careful, therefore, is 
it guarded from the water that in instances where 
the depth is too great to allow the plant to rise to 
the surface, as in the case of many species of 
Alisma, or water plantain, and Elatine, or water 
wort, a bubble of air is secreted within the folded 
corolla when fructification is to take place, form- 
ing a sub-aqueous atmospheric chamber in which 
the process can be safely accomplished. That in- 
telligent choice is exercised by plants is most in- 
dubitably shown in the behavior of the sundews. 
The leaves of these well-known plants ( Drosera) 
are covered with hairs, each hair being in fact a 
gland, upon the upper end of which is deposited 
what has been taken for a drop of dew; hence the 
name, sundew. It is really a sticky or viscid 
substance, deposited there as a bait to catch flies 
and such like game that, attracted by the tempt: 
ing drops of moisture as well as the bright red 
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ROUND-LEAVED DROSERA, 
THE ‘* VEGETABLE 
VILLAIN.”” 


EDGE OF DROSERA LEAF, MAGNI- 
FIED, SHOWING THE MANNER 
OF CATCHING AN INSECT. 


color of the glands, alight to quench their thirst 
and literally get a drop too much.’’ Professor J. 
KE. Taylor, speaking of this treacherous plant, 
says: ‘‘ Any observer who has seen the helpless, 
frantic struggles of insects attracted by the glis- 
tening drops of seeming moisture secreted by 
the tentacles (assisted by the appeal made 
to their generally correct sense of color by the 
bright red of the organs) into alighting upon 
the leaves, must almost feel that nothing less 
than an act of Parliament ought to be intro- 
duced to put an end to such insidious cruelty.”’ 
You cannot fool this vegetable villain. He is not 
as green as he looks. Try it. Place a grain of 
sand, or any such matter, on one of the leaves ; 
Drosera takes not the slightest notice of it, any 
more than he does to pattering drops of rain or 
particles of dust blown into his shop by the wind. 
In other words, the tenacles are totally unaffected 
by inorganic or vegetable substances placed on 
the leaf. 
even, so to speak, turns up his nose at pie—he is 
after meat. Place a bit within his jurisdiction— 
a very small scrap will do—Drosera does not 
despise hash ; now see the tentacles gradually 
bend over ; the edge of the leaf assists them by 
curling up, out flows the viscid secretion in much 
greater quantities, until presently your offering is 
completely enveloped, and the process of diges- 
tion and assimilation commences. 

Although unable to move from the spot wherein 
they are rooted, and escape by a timely flight 
the attacks of their enemies, plants are by no 
means defenseless. Thus, many of our native 
plants put on an armor of thorns, and, like our 
common honey locust, become veritable vegetable 
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porcupines. Further south the cactuses bristle 
with a panoply of spines and prickles that bid 
defiance to herbivorous animals. In speaking of 
the defenses of plants Professor Taylor says : ‘‘I 
cannot forego mentioning a special example in- 
dicative of what would be regarded as sagacity 
of the acutist kind if it had been exhibited by 
an animal. One of our commonest British plants 
is the Amphibious Persicaria (Polygonum am- 
phibium), which grows, as its botanical specific 
name indicates, as well on dry land as in water. 
All the specimens on dry land possess. sticky 
glands, whose exudations protect the flowers 
from crawling insects. But when it grows in 
water no viscid secretion at all is elaborated— 
just as if the plant were conscious that the water 
was effectual protection enough against creeping 
insects.”” 

One of the cleverest schemes for self-defense 
known to be used by plants is that adopted by 
the bull’s-horn thorn, a species of acacia in 
Nicarauga. Says Belt, in his ‘‘ Naturalist in 
Nicaragua’’: ‘‘The branches and trunk of this 
tree are covered with strong-curved spines, set in 
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pairs, from which it receives the name of Bull’s- 
horn thorn, they having a very strong resem- 
blance to the horns of that quadruped. These 
horns are hollow, and are tenanted by ants, that 
make a small hole for their entrance and exit 
near one end of the thorn, and also burrow 
through the partition that separates the two 
horns, so that one entrance serves for both. 
Here they rear their young, and in the wet 
season every one of the thorns is occupied ; and 
hundreds of ants are to be seen running about, 
especially over the young leaves. If one of these 
be touched or a branch shaken, the little ants 
swarm out from the hollow thorns and attack 
the aggressor with jaws and sting. They sting 
severely, raising a little white lump that does 
not disappear in less than twenty-four hours. 
‘‘These ants form a most efficient standing 
army for the plant, which prevents not only 
mammals from browsing on the leaves, but de- 
livers it from the attacks of a much more dan- 
gerous enemy—the leaf-cutting ants. For these 
services the ants are not only securely housed 
by the plant but are furnished with a bountiful 
supply of food; and to secure their attendance at 
the right time and place, this food is so arranged 
and distributed as to effect that object with 
wonderful perfection. The leaves are bi-pinnate. 
At the base of each pair of leaflets on the mid- 
rib is a crater-formed gland 
, which, when the leaves are 
young, secretes a honey-like 
liquid. Of this the ants are 
very fond, and they are con- 
stantly running about from 
one gland to another, to sip 
up the honey as it is secreted. 


‘* THUS FAR, AND NO FARTHER.’’— THE PLANT THAT BINDS THE SAND 
ENCROACHMENT OF THE WAVES. 
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But this is not all; there is still another provision 
of more solid food. At the end of each of the 
small divisions of the compound leaflet there is, 
when the leaf first unfolds, a little yellow fruitlike 
body, united by a point at its base to the end of 
the pinnacle. Examined through the microscope, 
this little appendage looks like a golden pear. 
When the leaf first unfolds the little pears are 
not quite ripe, and the ants are continually go- 
ing from one to the other, examining them. 
When an ant finds one sufficiently advanced it 
bites the small point of attachment ; then bend- 
ing down the fruit-like body it breaks it off and 
bears it away in triumph to the nest. All the 
fruitlike bodies do not ripen at once, but suc- 
cessively, so that the ants are kept about the 
young leaf for some time after it unfolds.” 

Do not such facts as are here adduced prove 
that the lives and habits of plants are at least as 
well a study as those of insects, and even of 
higher orders of the animal world? Only a very 
few out of a great multitude of known instances 
of instincts, and even of the intelligence, of 
plants are here hinted at, and as investigations 
in this field of science can scarcely be said to 
have been more than fairly begun, it follows that 
if all yet discovered were described they would 
make but a drop in an ocean of facts yet await- 
ing examination. Already, however, enough is 
known, of truth, to justify and give a solid 
foundation of scientific fact to the prescient 
lines of the poet: 


“ And what if all of animated nature 
Be but organic harps, divinely framed, 
And trembling into thought, as o’er them swept 
Plastic and vast, one universal breeze; 
At once the soul of each and God of all?” 


—— 


OF THE SEASHORE, AND CHECKS 


“1 LOOKED A SECOND TIME AT A 
PAIR OF DARK EYES THAT I 
FOUND GAZING AT ME WITH 
QUIET INTEREST.”” 


A WHILE AGO'l 
A SILHOUETTE. 


By W. DE WAGSTAFFE. 


Some apostle of things occult has said that 
the lines that are past resume their thread with 
fate in the living of the present. Vows made 
in centuries gone by, and since neglected, can be 
expiated by lips that whisper them to-day. 

It is an ingenious sophistry, for in romance 
all lips have whispered the same words of love 
to-day, yesterday and to-morrow. 

Now, Iam not a romantic fellow. Ihave plenty 
of money, and have never been permitted to see or 
feel these stirring emotions that make tragedies 
in life. My past in the human drama has been 
a lazy, dozing, peaceful one. I have stood in the 
midst of dramatic scenes ; I have looked into the 
faces of men, scarred and wounded in contact 
with the world, and passed on. I may have felt 
sorry for the seamy side of life, realizing that 
suffering was distinctly opposite to pleasure, but 
that is all. When I could help the pain with 
money : ive done so ; but then I had plenty— 
It was: -ffort to give it away. 

Ve LI., No. 6-46. 


Iam doing something to-night I do not ex- 
actly remember to have done before consistently 
—I am thinking. 

For the novelty of the thing, I am writing 
down on paper what I think, because it occurs to 
me I may forget all about it if I don’t, and it 
will help me to remember what I have neglected 
to do all these years—to get married. 

I don’t believe in doing this sort of thing for 
money. Those story - writing ‘ fellers ”? never 
mean a word of what they write, but Ido; there- 
fore my story shall be priceless. 

I strolled into the ‘‘ Black Cat?’ to-night for 
dinner. I was tired of the club, tired of Del- 
monico’s, tired of dining out, so, instead of turn- 
ing off Fifth Avenue at Thirty-fifth Street to my 
chambers, I walked on and on, till I could smell 
the garlic and lodging houses of Bleecker Street, 
and, having crossed the once aristocratic Wash- 
ington Square, I came to a little house with two 
lamps on the steps, and between them, swinging 
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in the air above, the picture of a villainous-look- 
ing cat, with a tail like a capital S. It was a 
French restaurant, where all the delicacies of the 
scason, in seven courses, were advertised for the 
modest sum of fifty cents. Thad survived many 
cheap table @hétes abroad without permanent in- 
jury, and, besides, I was not really hungry. I 
was only bored. 

The waiter looked at me searchingly, hung up 
my coat, then with marked deliberation counted 
out one spoon, one knife, one fork and one but- 
ter-plate before me. Then he said : 

“Will monsicur take the ordinary or the su- 
perior ?”’ 

It was because of the superior gifts of life that 
I was bored, so I said ordinary. The waiter 
looked surprised, wiped his brow with the same 
napkin he had just used on my spoon, and 
came back presently with a bow] of ice, an un- 
labeled bottle, which he described as ordinary 
wine, and a glass that an elephant could not 
have broken with his tusk. But IT enjoyed all 
this. It was just what I wanted—novelty. I 
ate mechanically the drops and bits that were 
put before me; then I lighted a cigar, leaned 
back in my chair and looked about, 

The room was full. Ido not remember the 
faces of any of the people I saw. They were or- 
dinary men and women, looking a little more 
tired and less interested in their dinners than 
the men and women whom I had seen at Del- 
monico’s. To was disappointed. There was 
really nothing unusual or odd in the whole 
transaction excepting the dinner and its service, 
and I was about to move away, when, by 
chance, [ looked a second time at a pair of dark 
eyes that T found gazing at me with quict interest. 

T looked at the hat above them. 

It was a hood affair, with plenty of rich black 
velvet about it, and a light steel butterfly hold- 
ing the huge bow together. There was a broad, 
pliable brim that cast a shadow over the face 
when she bowed her head. 

T was particularly interested in the hat, be- 
cause it was elegant yet simple, and up above, in 
the fashionable quarter where T came from, that 
was what the women were most proud of. 

When T looked under the hat, I found thick, 
black hair, parted in two rippling waves, slant- 
ing over a low, broad forehead, white and 
smooth, Then came the evebrows, as though 
darkly penciled, with arching grace over the 
eyes, Thad seen dark eves before, large, and 
bold and passionate, and cold eyes, but I had 
never encountercd quite the quality or the inno- 
cenec of these particular eyes, 
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I believe, at this point, the real story-writer 
would say something about the soul of a woman 
with such eyes, but I can’t, for what I write is 
true, and all I saw then was a lovely face. The 
mouth was dainty, the lips perfectly formed, the 
nose patrician. She was simply dressed in gray. 
To my mind the dress was cheap, and I did not 
look at it again, because I don’t like cheap 
things. 

Dining with her was an eccentric, sallow-look- 
ing man, who wore spectacles. I observed that 
his hair seemed a massive, uncombed quantity, 
doomed to go about the world upon a head 
shaped like an egg. He was young, apparently, 
but sickly, and this strange escort made me 
wonder still more about the lovely face. 

The waiter handed me my bill. I pushed it 
aside and ordered a cognac, and continued to 
drean. 

T never did so before. The modern beauties 
whom I met in the traffic of fashionable pleas- 
ures were all too alert, too wide awake. 

Presently she returned my gaze with unaffected 
interest, and it flashed across my mind that we 
had met before, but casually. It had not been a 
mere transient acquaintance, but we had known 
each other intimately well. We seemed to know 
each other then, but some link from the past was 
missing, and we could only look at each other— 
there was no excuse to speak. Her face in- 
spired the most reverent regard I had ever held 
for a woman, and I felt sorry for the cheap dress, 
and the shoddy escort. Even the hat was fi- 
miliar to me, and the bright butterfly glistening 
like silver in the nest of rich black velvet scemed 
to assure me that we were old friends. 

At first I thought it was the bad wine: then I 
looked at the tiny bottle and knew that the 
dose was too small. Even the cognac did not 
strengthen my recollection, and so we looked at 
each other and wondered. 

At Jength they finished dinner ; he puta slight 
little cape about her shoulders ; they passed out 
and were gone, and the place seemed suddenly 
empty tome, I stared at the stiff-looking chair 
where she had sat, and the face was as clearly 
before me as it had been a moment ago. I did 
not follow them—that would have been rude 
so, satisfied with the fact that my memory had 
clearly photographed her face, I paid my bill and 
passed out into the street. 

As I crossed Washington Square the poor peer 
ple about were more noticeable to me than usual, 
I found in their faces a pardon for poverty. Was 
it because I had seen that cheap, gray dres** 
Could a pair of dark eves really change the scene 
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of life to more tender aspect? It seemed so, for 
I did what I usually reserved for an office of 
duty, I walked into my father’s house with an 
assurance in my mind that T should enjoy the 
visit. 

I found my father in the dining room alone, 
lingering over his favorite cigar after dinner. 

“Well, Dick, this is kind of vou to drop in on 
us this way. Your mother will be glad to see 
you. You're such a wayward boy, since you 
have grown to manhood,’’ he said, kindly, as he 
motioned me to a chair, and pushed the cigars 
and decanter toward me. I really enjoved the 
change from the atmosphere of Bleecker Strect, 
and somewhat chided myself for the foolish 
fancy Thad conceived. It was very still in the 
room, the cigars were of the best, the liquor 
daintily served, and somehow or other I found 
the old gentleman more ehunmy than he had 
ever seemed to me before. 

“ Dick, marriage is a good thing for a young 
fellow like you with plenty of money. A wife 
gives you something to think about—something 
to do,” said my father, seriously. 

* Well, some day—some day !? IT answered, 
vaguely, 

“What happened between you and Dolly, 
Dick? We all thought you were fairly caught 
then.” 

“Nothing, only she was too good, too bright, 
too clever for an ordinary chap like myself. T 
felt as though she would never be happy with a 
tiresome fellow like me. You know she was a 
fine pianist. Tcouldn’t appreciate that. [T never 
cared for music. She could spend all day in a 
picture gallery. [eouldn’t, unless it were full of 
photographs of pretty women, and there you are, 
Dolly ought to marry a genius, It’s the only 
kind of man she could worship.’ 

My father puffed vigorously at his cigar awhile, 
then his eves became tixed on an oil painting 
that hung on the wall behind me. T turned and 
looked, too, 

Tt was the portrait of a woman. Only the 
head and face were visible. A) wide-brimmed 
hat, covered with rich, black velvet, was bright- 
ened by a jeweled buttertly, pinned just at the 
bow knot. 

Thick, dark hair, parted in wavy grace over a 
low, white forehead, 
faint arched brows. 

The lips, the nose, the chin! Tt was the same 
face—identically the same face [had seen in the 
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little café near Bleecker Street—the girl in the 
cheap gray dress. 

“That's your style of beauty —eh, Dick?” 
said iy father, seeing Io was absorbed in the 
picture. 

“Yes? Tanswered, simply. 

“Well, Ladmire your taste, but you don’t see 
such faces to-day. The fashions have changed ; 
the morals have changed since your grandmother 
sat for that portrait.”’ 

“Who painted it?” 

“Her husband. She was the sort of woman 
you spoke of just now, like Dolly, She sang 
beautifully, she loved) pictures, she wrote po- 
etry @ 


‘Go on,’ T said, my eves eagerly watching 
this vivid portrait of the past. 

“Well, these things are all good in a way, 
but they are not practical. She married an art- 
ist. Just such a fellow as you would choose for 
Dolly—full of romance and poctry and fire. He 
painted that portrait of her, and they fell in love, 
and were married secretly.” 

My father’s voice was less deliberate now. 

“For five vears they struggled. Her father 
would never forgive her recklessness, his adora- 
tion, and she died. After that they were sorry. 
They found her body in poor lodgings, with one 
dress to her back.’’ 

“Yes, yes, To know. It was a nasty, cheap 
gray dress,’’ T said, interrupting him, and, turm- 
ing round, | saw my father’s astonished face. 

“Tlow did you know that ?” 

* A chance, T guessed at it, that was all,’ I 
answered, apologetically, 

Sut the facts were irrevocable, 

T had met the exact counterpart of my pa- 
trician) grandmother, in shoddy circumstances, 
in a cheap restaurant. 

Was there some truth in the oceult saving, that. 
vows neglected in centuries past could be expi- 
ated by lips that should whisper pardon to-day ? 

This is why Lam thinking to-night, and this 
is why Thave written down, as consistently as an 
amateur scribbler can, the record of my adyven- 
ture, 

What IT really think ix, that if T ever mect 
those dark eyes avain, Twill find a way to expi- 
ate the vows neglected in that past century, 

T will relieve her of frowsy escorts with un- 
combed hair, because they may be poor gen- 
iuses, and she shall never wear a cheap gray 
dress again, 


IN THE LAND OF 
AN ITALIAN 


ST. FRANCIS. 
FESTA. 


By Markik D. Wats. 


OctonER in Umbria! that pleasant season 
when this fair land is at its best and loveliest ; 
when the fervid heat of an Italian summer has 
passed and gone, and the sun’s rays cease to beat 
down with such intensity, burning and scorch- 
ing the thirsty earth ; when, after the early au- 
tumn rains, the country is green and fresh and 
smiling, and the luxuriant beauty of the olive 


and the vine wave in rich profusion from the 


verdant hillsides, mingling their soft, cool col- 
oring with the sombre tones of evpress and stone- 
pine, which stand out like sentinels against the 
deep-blue sky. The mountain breeze blows soft 
and fresh in our faces laden with autumnal per- 
fumes, and as we draw near our destination— 
the little mountain town of Assisi—we feel that 
we have left the modern Italy of to-day far he- 
hind us, the Italy of new, uninteresting streets, 
of flimsy edifices and of so-called improvements, 
which only seem to have for their object the 
making of one Italian town as much like an- 
other as possible, taking from them all local 
color and picturesqueness, and rendering Italy 
no longer the beloved of artist and poet, but a 
poor washed-out copy of newer and more pros- 
perous lands. 

However, the hand of the Goth and the Van- 
dal has not penetrated these mountain fastnesses 
of Umbria; and, perehed on its evrie height— 
commanding an unrivaled view of mountain, 
plain and river—Assisi stands alone on a coigne 
of vantage, ‘the world forgetting, by the world 
forgot’’ dreaming away in a quict sleep the 
centuries which have gone since it flourished in 
the Middle Ages asx a prosperous, fortified town, 
Perhaps of all the hill-towns of Umbria there is 
none more picturesque than Assisi, for, besides 
the beauty of its natural surroundings, religion 
and art have woven round it imperishable mem- 
ories and associations of the great saintly figure 
who stands out in clear relief against the back- 
ground of centuries to make the name of his 
birthplace immortal ! 


The name of St. Francis of Assisi: commands 
that respect which true saintlness and holiness 
of Jife always will command from all right- 
minded people. [tas the fashion in these latter 
days, When socialism is the talk of the hour, to 
revert to the Saint of Assisi as a socialist, but 


what could have been farther from the mind of 
one of the simplest, lowliest, purest-minded 
souls who ever lived on this earth, than the doc- 
trines of a sect which is the outcome and bane of 
our modern civilization? If an_ overflowing 
charity and kindness to all, even to the mean- 
est and lowest, a tender compassion for human 
misery and suffering in every form, and a bum- 
ing zeal for the welfare of his fellow-creatures can 
be characterized as socialism, then, indeed, St. 
Francis was a socialist in the highest sense of 
the word ! 

Assisi stands on a gentle hill on one of the 
lower spurs of the Appenines, and, as usual in 
these hill-towns, the railway station is a con- 
siderable distance from the town, and must be 
reached by a Jong drive up a. steep, winding 
road. Once emerged in safety from the Babel of 
drivers of ** Vetture’? (carriages), omnibuses and 
vehicles of every description, who besiege the 
confiding traveler, we find ourselves at last driv- 
ing up the sunny read in company with various 
other conveyances, some of them of a most 
primitive order, For such a small town as 
Assisi there scemed to be a great and unvsual 
number of arrivals; and not so much ordinary 
tourists as country people from the surrounding 
towns, clean and neat in their holiday attire and 
wearing a festal air, Our poor horses toil bravely 
up the hill though it becomes steeper at every 
moment, and presently some members of the 
party threaten in merey to descend and do the 
remainder of the hill on foot; and to kill the 
tedium of the ascent we inquire of our driver the 
meaning of this influx of people to Assisi. In 
his astonishment at our ignorance he turns 
round full on his seat, whip in hand, and, un- 
mindful of his poor beasts, contemplates us with 
such a profound stare of disapproval and almost 
contempt in his fine, dark Italian eyes that we 
feel somewhat ashamed of ourselves. 

“What ! he says ; ‘ean it be possible that we 
are coming to Assisi on the 4th of October with 
out knowing that to-morrow is la Festa die 
Francesco (the Feast of St. Francis). That 
the reason why everyone comes to Assisi to-day: 
he goes on condescendingly to explain, in) 
for our ignorance, which, after all, may be «! 
our misfortune and not our fault. ‘Not ¢ 
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these ‘contadini’ (peasants),’’ with a superb 
wave of his whip toward the country people, 
“but a cardinal and all the ‘gran gente’ (great 
people) from Rome come up to Assisi to celebrate 
the ‘festa’ at the Sagro Convento to-morrow, 
and there will be ‘bella musica’ (beautiful mu- 
sic) and all kinds of doings.”’ 

Delighted to hear that we are fortunate enough 
to reach Assisi in time for one of the much 
talked-of Italian country ‘‘festas,’? which it has 
long been our desire to see, we are enabled to 
resign ourselves more cheerfully to the ascent 
which every moment grows worse. Up, up, up 
We go, and ever upward, till the poem of ‘‘ Ex- 
celsior’? becomes a living reality to our minds ; 
and it is a moment of general relief and enthu- 
siasm when we enter inside the walls of the town 
by a picturesque gateway, and presently draw up 
at our hostelry, the ‘‘ Albergo Subasio,’’ close to 
the grand old Monastery and Church of San 
Francesco, which stands out boldly on a prom- 
inent ridge of the hillside, grandly defined on its 
tiers of arcades of solid masonry, built to defy 
the rage of the storms which must blow with re- 
lentness fury over this region in Winter. Up 
above, on a higher eminence even than the Sa- 
gro Convento climbs the little town, clustering 
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closely together against the hill, and over it 
again, keeping watch and ward in solitary grand- 
eur, its crumbling battlemented walls wreathed 
in ivy, its moat a wilderness of wild flowers— 
rises the ruined Fortress of Assisi, the sole re- 
maining vestige of its former importance as a 
warlike town. 

Long ago, like many of its contemporaries, 
Assisi would have dwindled in the lapse of cen- 
turies from a prosperous town to a deserted vil- 
lage, unknown and unrecognized, but for that 
mighty spirit which was born within its gates to 
hand down through the years to come the name 
of Assisi as a well-known word—not only as the 
birthplace of a saint, but as a treasure house of 
early Italian art. 

Almost every spot and corner of this little 
mountain town is full of the memories of St. 
Francis, beginning with the grand old Cathedral 
Santa Rufino, with its quaint, medieval ‘“ campa- 
nile,’’ where the baby St. Francis was brought to 
the waters of baptism ; here, alittle church marks 
the site of his early home; there, a tablet in the 
wall of an ancient house records the fact that the 
saint once lodged there with a friend; then, 
again, in the meadows at the foot of the hill, 
stands the Church of ‘Santa Maria degli An- 
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geli,”’ where St. Francis lived and labored ; and, 
finally, within the walls of the Sagro Convento, 
in the crypt of the noble church dedicated to his 
memory, lie the remains of the Saint of Assisi, 
faithful in death as in life to the home of his 
childhood. 

We were quite prepared when we came to 
Assisi to leave the nineteenth century behind us 
for a brief period, and surely our hopes were 
more than realized when we bade good-by to 
everyday life at the ugly modern railway station, 
and began to explore the picturesque 
beauties of the Old World town. Since 
those fourteenth-century days of its 
prime Assisi has stood at’ a dreamy 
stand-still; and to-day, among these 
Umbrian hills, we are living once more 
in the ages of faith and poetry. What 
matters it if the bread is a little more 
sour, the beds a little harder, and 
the cooking a trifle more ‘oily ’’ and 
‘‘Ttalian’’ than we are accustomed to 
find in a modern hotel, if every- 
thing is clean and fresh? Surely this 
is not too hard a price to pay for all 
this picturesqueness at the rate of five 
francs each a day; and none of our 
party murmurs at roughing it a little, 
but all thoroughly enjoy their new 
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surroundings and find fresh beauties at every 
turn. 

Early morning at Assisi is wonderfully beauti- 
ful; and the clear October air, with just that 
touch of sharpness in it to render it delightfully 
invigorating, greets us on our first day, inspiring 
us with fresh enthusiasm, Outside, the musical 
deep-toned bells of San Francesco are 
clanging out their summons to the feast, 
and as we hear them we long to make our 
way thither, and feast our eyes upon the 
varied beauties of the Upper and Lower 
Churches, of which we have always heard 
and read so much, A short™tour of the 
town is the first item on the day’s pro- 
gramme, however, and highly diverting 
are the many Old World sights which 
meet the eye. The student of antiquity of 
the party (‘‘ Was there ever a party with- 
out one?’ we all wonder to ourselves) 
insists that we shall immediately pro- 
ceed to view the remains of the Temple 
of Minerva, in the centre of the town ; so 
we are led, accordingly, to our archwo- 
logical researches, rather against the will 
of some members of the party, who, how- 
ever, are afraid of appearing too ignorant 
should they refuse the sight altogether ! 

We find it at last in the Piazza Grande, the 
chief square of the town—a picturesque old “‘pi- 
azza,’’ with an ancient fountain in its midst, 
where the Corinthian pillars of the Portico of the 
Temple are closely wedged in between the Mun- 
cipio (Town Hall) and an adjoining church with 
an exquisitely beautiful medieval campanile of 
brick —the whole forming a_ striking group. 
Here our antiquary, having gained the goal of 
his desires, pauses at length to descant upon its 
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beauties ; but, one by one, the audience slink 
quietly off in search of other objects which at- 
tract their attention and 
interest more. 

To-day is market-day in 
Assisi, and nothing can be 
more picturesque than the 
animated aspect of the 
scene, thrown out against 
the sombre old walls of the 
Pagan temple as a_back- 
ground; for, under the 
shelter of its beautifully 
carved Corinthian piilars, 
the peasants are selling 
rich-colored piles of fruit 


vertising their wares with 
musical cries. Another 
centre of busy life is the 
beautiful old fountain in the centre of the Piazza, 
with its four stone lions, from whose mouths the 
cool spring water is merrily spouting, and of which 
age has mellowed the grey stone into a rich, glow- 
ing brown, with soft green grass and mosses grow- 
ing lovingly over it. Together with the picturesque 
group of figures, in their bright-colored dresses, 
gathered around it, this fountain makes a per- 
fect subject for an artist’s pencil. With the un- 
conscious grace of a Hebe or a young Diana the 
“contadine’’? (peasant women), after drawing 
their water, poise the burnished copper vessels 
on their heads, walking away with as light and 
swift a step and erect a carriage as if they were 
totally unencumbered. And then the children, 
who are playing about in various graceful atti- 
tudes around the fountain steps, steeped to the 
full in the sweet, soft indolence ofa sunny south- 
ern land—what a picture they make ! their olive 
skins and dark eyes looking out at one wondering- 
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ly from under a tangled thatch of sunny curls. 
Here, indeed, are the cherub types of tender, 
childish grace which Raphael loved to paint, 
touched with that ineffable touch of the divine 
in their glorious eyes which is never far from the 
eyes of childhood. Yonder, under her copper 
water-jar, passes one of the ‘‘pittore divino’s”’ 
sweet young Madonna faces, a maiden purity 
and modesty imprinted on her fair, smooth brow 
and dwelling in the soft brown eyes. Nearer us 
here, selling great clusters of rich purple grapes, 
is a far different type, with all the Titianesque 
wealth of coloring, her bold, dark eyes and ruddy 
locks forming a charming contrast to the bright- 
colored handkerchief knotted loosely round her 
shoulders, which shows her plump brown neck, 
adorned by profuse strings of coral beads. As 
she smiles enchantingly to tempt her customers, 
the rich, full lips are parted 
to disclose rows of pearly 
teeth ; and altogether she 
makes a pretty picture of 
rustic coquetry and grace. 
Slowly making their way 
down the stony mountain 
road come yokes of the 
meek-eyed oxen, harnessed 
to the country carts, plod- 
ding along to the musical 
accompaniment of jingling 
bells; and beside them 
walks a bronzed-faced, 
handsome ‘‘contadino,”’ 
whose stalwart, muscular 
proportions and splendid 
physique might stand for 
the model of one of the old Greek statues, As 
a general thing nothing can exceed the native 
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grace and simple courtesy of these peasants 
of Umbria, and in this respect they are a 
contrast to many of their country - people in 
some other parts of Italy ; and in one’s walks 
abroad one is constantly met with a pleasant 
greeting of ‘Buon’ vaggio’’ (pleasant journey) 
or ‘Buon’ passeggio’? (a pleasant walk), 
whether it comes from the sturdy countryman 
tilling his fields, a woman leading her lisping 
little one, or one of the brown-robed sons of St. 
Francis with tonsured head and sandaled feet. 
During our day’s exploration of the town we 
meet with a great many people in the usually 
somewhat deserted streets of Assisi ; and toward 
evening we join the crowd, who all seem to be 
making their way to the Church of San Fran- 
cesco, to pay our first visit to this ‘dream of 
churches—the one 
above and the one 
below.’’ On a 
broad grassy — pla- 
teau crowning the 
hillside stand the 
two churches, rising 
directly one above 
the other, the Lower 
Church seeming to 
be the crypt of the 
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Upper. We decide to visit the Upper Church 
first, as of the two it contains the least of 
interest, and after seeing it we can devote 
all our remaining time to the other, which 
is a mine of inexhaustible treasures of art, 
It is a grand old edifice, in the true Gothic 
style of architecture, but its aspect is greatly 
marred by the repairs and alterations which 
it has been undergoing inside and out. Since 
the Government took possession of it and 
turned it into a national ‘‘monument”’ the 
church has been disused, and at present the 
interior presents a somewhat desolate aspect ; 
but no amount of neglect and desertion can 
take from the beauty and deep interest of 
the glorious Giotto frescoes which surround 
its walls, telling in full the story of the life 
of St. Francis. 

Long do we dwell on these memorials— 
possibly many of them the great Italian 
painter's personal reminiscences of his 
saintly countryman—so quaint and touching 
in their old-world simplicity. Qccasionally 
we are tempted to smile at the stiff angular- 
ity of some of the figures and accessories of 
the landscapes ; but the lifelikeness of the 
faces ; their character and diversity and the 
wonderful freshness of the coloring only re- 
news our wonder at the immortality of the art 
and the greatness of the artist who was the first 
to pass—through endless difficulties and dis- 
couragements and often with faltering and un- 
certain footsteps—from the trammels of Byzant- 


ineism into the broader, truer field of realistic 
art. 


Another beautiful spot within these quiet pre- 
cincts is the ancient choir, where one loves to 
linger amid the exquisitely beautiful wood-carv- 
ing of the choir stalls, each one of which has a 
different design of intarsia work and carving, 
wrought by the patient, untiring fingers and 
busy brain of a certain Fra Benedetto, of the 
Order of St. Francis, long centuries ago passed 
to his rest, but whose glorious work remains new 
and beautiful, as if only finished yesterday. 

“T have loved, 
O Lord ! the beauty 
of Thy House,” 
might have been 
the motto of many 
of those artist- 
monks of old, 
whose choicest gifts 
of mind and heart 
were at the service 
of the Almighty in 
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His earthly shrine ; and it is only by wander- 
ing quietly at leisure among their priceless 
handiwork that one learns to appreciate and 
admire at its true value its matchless magnif- 
icence. We would fain stay longer gazing at 
these things of beauty, but the failing light 
reminds us that October afternoons are not too 
long, and if we would get a glimpse of the Lower 
Church before darkness falls we must proceed on 
our way. 

A side stair from the choir leads down to the 
Lower Church, but we come through by the 


with wet weather; for after the church services 
are over there is to be a concert, followed by a 
‘*Tombola ’’ (lottery), fireworks and illumina- 
tions. Nevertheless, in spite of the unpropitious 
weather, the steep descent to San Francesco is 
thronged with people who have come in from all 
the country around to celebrate the feast ; and 
they are attired in gala costume; the men in 
their best Sunday suits and soft felt hats, 
adorned by a gay peacock feather stuck at the 
side ; the women, pretty pictures in their bright 
tinted dresses and elaborate jewelry, with vivid 
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principal entrance, as we wish to enter it from 
outside. The hillside slopes down by a steep 
incline to a picturesque, cloistered quadrangle, 
ending in an arched porch with massive, carved 
oak doors, illustrating scenes in the history of 
the Franciscan Order, and surmounted with the 
Franciscan arms. The weather has clouded over 
while we were inside the Upper Church, and a 
little rain has fallen which seems to be a great 
disappointment to the people, for they dread 
above all things that “la nostra festa’? (our 
feast), as they proudly call it, will be spoilt 


colored silk handerchiefs tied on their heads, 
while, accompanying them is the inevitable 
“creatura’’? (young baby) and the older chil- 
dren ; these latter, quaint copies in miniature of 
their parents. They all seem to be cheerful and 
gay, even in spite of the huge emerald-green cot- 
ton umbrella (large enough to shelter the fam- 
ily) which ‘‘Paterfamilias’’ carries, and we can- 
not but admire that ‘‘pazienza’’ (patience), 
which is the Italian watchword, and which 
brings these sunny-hearted people through many 
a difficulty and annoyance on life’s pathway, as 
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they laugh away the inconvenience or mishap at 
which a more sombre-minded practical North- 
erner would frown heavily. So ‘ Allora, andi- 
amo!’ Off we go! gayly down the hillside to 
San Francesco ; our party of American ‘ forest- 
iere”? (strangers) joining the rest with hearty 
good will and enjoving everything as much as 
the country people, To-day, in honor of the 
feast, we find a goodly company of beggars dis- 
posed in effective attitudes around the church 
door, loudly begging for an ‘clemosine per 
amore di San Francesco’? (an alms for the 
love of St. Francis), and there are various little 
stalls and booths decorated with pictures, med- 
als and quaint little colored statues of St. Fran- 
cis, besides the stalls of cake and fruit venders. 
Rows of chairs are piled up outside the wall, and 
we are besieged by innumerable offers of ‘ Sedie, 
sedie, signore, per il funzione due soldi solo!’ 
(Chairs, ladies and gentlemen, chairs for the 
function, only two soldi), and we have some dif- 
ficulty in making them understand that we do 
not want chairs, and only succeed in ridding 
ourselves finally of our tormentors by giving 
them a few ‘‘soldi’’ to leave us chairless and 
in peace. And now what a vision bursts upon 
us as we gain the haven of the interior and 
stand enraptured on the threshold! The vespers 
of the feast is just about to begin, and to-day the 
usual ‘dim religious light’? of the interior is 
changed to a glowing starry radiance, in| which 
the grand and solemn Gothic architecture, with 
its peerless beauty of graceful arch, frescoed wall 
and sculptured tomb and pillars, shines out in 
untold glory. Surely, since we crossed this 
threshold in the gray dullness of an October twi- 
light the centuries have rolled back, and we are 
in the midst of the Middle Ages ; spectators on a 
scene so striking, so weird, so wonderful in its 
shadowy loveliness that we almost fear to look, 
fecling that it will fade again hke a dream from 
our spellbound gaze, leaving us once more in 
the outer darkness, 

Thousands of candles are blazing in erystal 
chandeliers, defining and outlining vistas of 
massive Gothic arches, receding into the distance 
of the high aliar—the centre of all the brightness 
—which itself is flashing with myriad rays of 
brightness on the gold of the candlesticks and 
altar ornaments, and throwing into vivid life and 
color the marvelous frescoes which look down 
from the vaulted roof and walls with tranquil 
beauty—miute witnesses of the faith which placed 
them there incenturies long gone. In this dream 
of mediwval splendor we almost expect the fig- 
ures of Giotto’s rand allegories over the tomb of 
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St. Francis to descend from their picture and 
pass before us, so startlingly life-like do they 
seem in the strong dazzling light. These four 
great subject pieces, painted in their arched com- 
partments directly over the high altar, are often 
considered the masterpieces of Giotto, and they 
represent the virtues (in allegories) of © Poy- 
erty,’? “Chastity? and “ Obedience,” and ‘St. 
Francis in Glory.’ It is said that these four 
allegories were suggested to the painter by the 
poet Dante as fit subjects to adorn the tomb of 
one who stood apart from his fellows in the 
beauty and holiness of his life ; but, be that as it 
may, these are marvelous conceptions of the 
pure art of the time, carried out with the skill 
of a master-hand ; that representing the Mystical 
Betrothal of St. Francis to his Lady Poverty, ina 
bare, thorny wilderness seemed to me the most 
strikingly and curiously beautiful of the four. 

Everywhere the eye turns in this wonderful 
Lower Church of Assisi it is met by some glow- 
ing fresco of perfect purity and richness of color- 
ing; crowds of angels and saints in attitudes of 
rapt devotion, and amidst them all the story of 
Our Saviour's life and passion told in the sim- 
ple, touching language of pictorial art by which 
the painters of old were wont to teach and edu- 
cate the people. Then from the tender twilight 
of some side chapel a sweet Madonna is suiling 
down upon us, clasping her Divine Child to her 
breast, and attended by a saint or angel, gener- 
ally St. Francis, with his spiritual, ascetic face 
and penitential brown robe. But not only (otto 
and his school and their descendants have left 
their mark upon these hallowed walls, but even 
the master of Giotto, Cimabue, who is repre: 
sented in the north transept by a grand and sol- 
emn Madonna surrounded by a choir of angels, 
which, lacking much of the usual rigidity and 
conventionalism of his paintings, gains in real- 
ism and beauty ; as if the grand old master, con- 
scious of his own weakness and failings, had 
heen fain to borrow from his pupil’s genius and: 
clothe his conceptions with some of their more 
matured and finished beauty. 

Far, far apart from all other churches in the 
world does this Church of San Francesco seem it 
its wonderful depth of spiritual beauty, and with 
hever a dissentient note to mar the perfect har- 
mony of its architecture. And as we are watel- 
ing with untiring eves the scene before us. the 
strains of a noble organ peal out from the ori 
loft, adding to the spectacle the one elemet 
which it lacked to make it perfect — that of 
melody, And then, to the accompaniment af 
ringing hells and swinging censers sending theit 
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inist-wreaths up to heaven, the long procession , 
files out from the sacristy, a glowing mass of 
richest color, moving along with footsteps meas- 
ured and slow. 

First comes the cross-bearer in purple, bearing 
the glittering cross aloft, and accompanied by 
two mace-bearers ; then the acolytes, two by 
two, lighted candle in hand ; then the long train 
of Franciscan friars, in their brown and_ black 
robes, with smooth-shaven faces and tonsured 
heads, and their hands crossed over their breasts, 
looking so strangely like their pictured counter- 
parts on the wall. Bringing up the rear are the 
bishops and prelates in their glowing purple ; 
and finally the cardinal, who, to our surprise, is 
not clad in the traditional scarlet, but in a sim- 
ple black robe, the only signs of his august dig- 
nity being the cardinal’s birretta, or cap of crim- 
son silk, and his episcopal cross and ring. A 
kindly bystander whispers to us that the reason 
of this is that Cardinal Persico belongs to the 
Order of Franciscans, and consequently wears 
the black habit of his Order instead of the usual 
red. 

After the procession reaches the sanctuary the 
cardinal takes his place on a raised throne oppo- 


site the altar, to assist at vespers, while the several 
bishops and the other ecclesiastics are grouped 
around in their stalls, forming a beautiful and 
picturesque ensemble of rich and glowing color. 
Vespers is then sung to the accompaniment 
of the organ, and after it is over one of the 
bishops mounts the pulpit and begins a sermon, 
speaking in eloquent and impassioned language 
of the saint whose anniversary they are celebrat- 
ing, and drawing from his career practical les- 
sons for everyday life. 

It is quite a treat to hear one of these Italian 
preachers, so many of them such born orators ; 
to mark the speaking and graceful gestures as 
the burning words of eloquence pour from his 
lips in the sweet, sonorous language ; and to ob- 
serve the speaker's entire freedom from all self- 
consciousness—so different to our own Anglo- 
Saxon formality and stiffness! We feel quite 
carried away by his eloquence, and are almost 
loth to leave when some member of the party 
suggests that this would be a good time to visit 
the tomb of St. Francis, in the crypt below, as it 
is likely to be less crowded. 

Accordingly, we leave the crowd around the 
pulpit, and make our way to the wide double 
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staircase, in the middle of the church, which 


leads down to the erypt, where streams of people 


are constantly passing wp and down, and we fol- 
low the rest along the beautiful staircase of col- 
ored marbles which ends in a large chapel, built 
in the form of a cross, with the saint’s tomb in 
the centre. The walls are of costly inlaid mar- 
bles, interspersed with bas-relicfs representing 
various scenes from the life of St. Francis, while 
the shrine immediately surrounding the tomb is 
also covered with marble supported by columns 
of jasper; but the tomb itself is hewn in the 
solid rock, and the stone sarcophagus where the 
ashes of the Franciscan founder rest can be seen 
through the iron grating which incloses it. 
Nothing can be more impressive than the scene 
in this little chapel underground, where the tran- 
quility and calm of centuries seem to linger ; 
and, notwithstanding the throngs of people kneel- 
ing and standing about on the stone floor and 
altar steps, the silence is unbroken save by an 
occasional light footfall, and one could hear a 
pin drop through the almost oppressive stillness. 
Seen from the background it makes a picture not 
soon to be forgotten in its Rembrandt-like light 
and shadow, for, though the dim, arched recesses 
stretch away around us in a vista of twilight 
gloom, the light of golden and: ruddy lamps 
hanging before the shrine throws out the colors 
of the inlaid marble walls, and lights up the 
dark, earnest Italian faces around it, their gaze 
fixed on the quiet tomb in the centre, which is 
simple and rugged as even the ‘‘saint of pov- 


erty’? would have wished it. 


Presently the 
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sounds of distant chanting comes floating down 
from the church above, warning us that the 
function is nearly at an end, so we ascend once 
more and take our places in the crowd, which is 
even denser than before. 

Night has closed in now, and the radiance of 
the candlelight is still more intensified; the 
Gothic arches standing out like rainbows of 
light from the darkness, while the glorious fres- 
coes above strike us anew with their solemn 
beauty. The cardinal, in his rich vestments, is 
kneeling at the altar with his attendant priests, 
where the Sacred Host is exposed in a jeweled 
monstrance ; while the voices in the choir are ris- 
ing and falling in sweet pathetic harmony; rising 
above them all, a sweet soprano, whose clear 
bird-like notes seem to soar triumphantly to the 
vaulted roof and linger there, faintly re-echoing 
with the angel chorus painted above. Then the 
cardinal rises and entones the ‘‘Te Deum,’’ and, 
as with one voice, every man, woman and child 
in the vast edifice joins with him in the hymn 
of thanksgiving and praise ; old men, in their 
quavering, uncertain voices, little ones holding 
their mothers’ hands, strong men and youths 
and maidens, all uniting in the glorious anthem 
till louder and still louder it swells, now sounding 
like the dull roar of surf beating against the sea 
coast ; and roof and walls give back the echo time 
and time again ; when finally the last note dies 
away on the quivering air ; and after Benediction 
is given the function is at an end, and the Feast of 
St. Francis is over; while the lights are one by one 
extinguished, blotting out the glorious frescoes 
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from our sight, leaving the church once more 
in its accustomed darkness and gloom, and us 
to rub our eves at the entrance and wonder 
to ourselves if it has not been all a dream, 
this vision of medieval times which came to 
us in the quiet Assisi Church on this October 
afternoon. 

However, we are speedily recalled to the 
nineteenth century when we come out through 
the narrow streets to the Piazza Grande in the 
clear, cold starlight, and find the square gayly 
decorated with Chinese lanterns of gaudy hue 
hanging from every window and balcony, and 
even (ax our antiquary notes with profound dis- 
gust) the Corinthian pillars of the Temple of Mi- 
nerva are wreathed by these innocent Vandals of 
Assisi with the garish lights, ‘‘per bellezza”’ 
(for beauty) as they gravely inform us; while 
the municipal band ix braying out a somewhat 
curious selection from = the ‘Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana,” in which the wind instruments decidedly 
scem to be having the best of it. A‘ Tombola”’ 
is going on outside the ‘¢ Municipio’? and the 
Piazza is crowded with modern Italy, en site, 
sitting outside the cafés, talking, laughing and 
joking with the gay insouciauce of their race. 
Presently the fireworks begin, and follow in 
quick succession rockets, wheels, and colored 
Stars, cte.—in fact, the whole well-known re- 
pertory of the pyrotechnist’s art, but which 
seems to afford these simple, primitive people the 
highest satisfaction and pleasure; and, indeed, 
no one, even the most fastidious, could deny 
that this is a beautiful sight which is lighted up 
by the flashing rocket fires—the gray old hillside 
town with its picturesque, rugged streets of al- 
most impossible twists and turnings, the quaint. 
medieval editices decorated with strings of light, 
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the ‘‘Saygro Convento of San Francesco’ stand- 
ing like a sentinel on its massive arcades, and 
the deserted fortress above keeping its solemn 
watch and ward. And so we leave the people 
of Assisi to enjoy their festa, in which they have 
mingled religious devotion with a pleasant diver- 
sion, after the practical fashion of an Italian 
festa; but, for our own part, we cannot sav 
that the devotions seem to suffer for the harm- 
less after-enjoyment of the evening. 

Tt is said that an English crowd takes its 
pleasure sadly, but we can affirm from our ex- 
perience that an Italian crowd takes its pleasure 
quietly and rationally ; for it is wonderful to sce 
amidst so much feasting and jollity and thorough 
enjoyment that there is none of the roughness 
and horseplay which is usually associated with a 
crowd ; and such a thing as a drunken man is 
one of the rarest sights imaginable in an Italian 
festa crowd, be it said to the credit of Italy. 
When the fireworks are over at last we take our 
leave of the gay throng, and find our way once 
more over the cobblestones to our well-earned 
repose and dinner at the ‘ Albergo Subasio '’; 
not vet having recovered from the feeling 
that we have strayed into the Middle Ages 
hy some strange mistake ; and one young and 
enthusiastic member of the party murmurs to me 
as we goin: ‘Don't vou think you will dream of 
San Francesco and the Giotto frescoes to-night 2" 
I'm sure I shall. And, indecd, we are all fain 
to agree that the remembrance of that. glorious 
Lower Church of San Francesco in its peerless 
beauty will ever be beautiful as a dream, and 
we will all carry away with us from beautiful 
Assisi pleasant recollections of that old-world 
October festa which we spent so happily amid 


the country people in the land of St. Francis. 
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By CariariIngE YounG GLEN, 


A porhak grove, a garden bower, 
A vine-thatehed lodge, a vine-clad tower ; 
Acland with roses all a-flower, 

And every heart in tune! 


A wilderness of trees—and higher, 
A turret gray, a Gothie spire; 
Aland with poppy-tields afire— 
And this is Franee—in June ! 
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A MEMORABLE VISIT TO LA VERNA. 


By Epwin BALE. 
Visitors to Florence read in the guide-books 
of an excursion that may be made to three great 
monasteries — Vallombrosa, Camaldoli and La 
Verna ; and because it is a lovely drive, with a 
good hotel at the end, and because there is a line 
in Milton with which they have been long fa- 
miliar, many visitors find their way to Vallom- 
brosa. Only a few go across the mountains to 
Camaldoli, and fewer still care to face the rigors 
of La Verna. There is no pleasant hostelry, and 


on the holy mountain-top a bit of medieval life 
that is unique. 

In the early morning as wé started, my friend 
and I, from Camaldoli, the sun shone brilliantly, 
throwing the bluest of shadows down in the val- 
leys from the mists that hung about the moun- 
tain-tops. The air was crisp and invigorating, 
and lifted the weight of half one’s vears from 
one’s shoulders, so that our hearts were light as 


: we started on our walk. For some way the road 
nothing to be had i-enrt- along. « high 
but hard, monkish = 


ridge, somewhat re- 
sembling the Coupe 
at Sark, with a view 
into valleys on both 
sides; but it  ultr 
mately levels up on 
one side, and the 
great Casentino Val- 
ley opens out in front 
into a magnificent 
panorama, with the 
quaint little towns of 
Poppi, San Niccolo 
and Bibbiena —out 


fare; yet, of the 
three great religious 
houses, it is by far 
the most interesting. 

‘¢Vallombrosa,”’ 
said our driver, ‘was 
famed for its natural 
beauty, Camaldoli 
for its richness, and 
La Verna for its 
sanctity.’ The first 
two, having nothing 
to plead for them- 
See Ee tape destination—each om 
beauty and_ riches, ite own hilltop. | 
have been suppress- > + a heeeaomenale 
ed by the Govern- yo morming walk ¥# 
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ment; but La Verna, sojen ean eet 
on account of its reputation for sanctity 


Se : and exchange into a carriage at Bibbiena to get over 
hospitality, is going on to-day just as it has gone _ the last half of our journey. 
on for hundreds of vears, and there is to be seen It was a steep, rough road, up which We 
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crawled with a pair of wiry country horses, and 
every now and then we came in sight of the 
mountain-top, dark and gloomy, partly from its 
black pines and partly from the cloud-shadow 
that covered it. Whenever it came in sight our 
driver would point to the long, irregular, rocky 
mass, partly bare, partly covered with dark foli- 
age, suggestive of a huge dragon spreading itself 
upon the mountain, and say: ‘‘Il convento, 
signore.’? We found later on that the convent 
buildings are quite hidden away amongst these 
masses of rock and foliage, and that part of them 
are actually excavated in the stone itself, so that 
there is no general view of them to be had at all. 

After a drive of about two and a half hours 
through the wildest landscape, we came to a little 


pened to be passing. He welcomed us with a 
‘*Ben arrivato, signore,’’ and the servant was 
despatched to find the frate whose duty it was to 
look after guests. He came after a little waiting, 
a tall, keen-eyed fellow, who, on his part, wel- 
comed us with Italian politeness, and showed us 
into a large room opening off the gallery. After 
a little talk he left us to our own devices, telling 
us supper-time was six o'clock. 

La Verna is no ordinary monastery. Founded 
by St. Francis of Assisi, nearly seven hundred 
years ago, on a spot ‘‘horribly sublime, wild, 
solitary and inaccessible,’’ it, is situated on the 
highest part of the road leading across the Appe- 
nines from the Casentino Valley into the Ro- 
magna, and, like the Monastery of St. Bernard 
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cluster of houses, from one of which hung the 
sign of an inn. The driver pulled up, and in- 
formed us that we had arrived. We alighted ; 
the driver took our baggage, and we started up 
the steep, paved road leading to the massive gate- 
way of the courtyard, that looked like the en- 
trance to a fortress. 

It was on a Saturday afternoon that we arrived, 
and-I must confess to a certain feeling of difti- 
dence at presenting myself at the convent gate 
with my baggage, and asking to be taken in. A 
lay servant, who met us at the entrance, con- 
ducted us across the courtyard and under an 
arched corridor that brought us into an open 
quadrangle with an upper story and gallery, to 
which we ascended. Here we encountered a 
burly brother, in his brown habit, who hap- 


in Switzerland, it is a retreat and shelter for tray- 
elers who, having to face the rigors of the road, 
are welcome to stay and claim the hospitality of 
the convent. But visitors to St. Bernard who 
intend seeing La Verna must make up their 
minds to hospitality of a very different order. 
The entertainment at St. Bernard is refined, not 
to say dainty ; and visitors sit down to a dinner 
that, while not profuse, would be a credit to 
many a hotel as to cooking and service. But at 
La Verna there is no special provision for visit- 
ors, who have to take ‘‘ pot-luck’’ with the 
monks. The most rigid rule of St. Francis is 
practised, and the fare would certainly not suit 
the average traveling American for many days 
together. 

At a few minutes before six a servant came to 


es 
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conduct us to the room into which we had been 
originally shown. Two napkins, clean but of 
the coarsest texture, did duty for tablecloth, and 
a spoon, a knife and a fork, stamped ‘‘ Sheffield,”’ 
were laid on each napkin. In a few moments 
our host appeared, carrying an earthenware soup 
tureen. He thought it necessary to apologize for 
the meagre fare he was prepared to set before us. 
It was a ‘Cena di Magro,’’? he said, and we 
found it a very meagre supper indeed. We pro- 
fessed, however, that we found it not bad fare, 
for the wine and bread were good ; but our host 
had a sly twinkle in his eye as he remarked that 
after such a journey we should have better appe- 
tites. 


The good brother sat and talked with us whilst 


‘“ORA PRO NOBIS,”? 
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we eat, and other monks dropped in during the 
meal to salute us and to chat, and ask questions 
about the outside world. But we led the way up 
to some conversation on the Order of St. Francis 
and its rules. What were the conditions under 
which one could become a member of the Order? 
—could I, for instance, become a Franciscan? 
And if I could pass through the severe ordeal of 
the novitiate, with what rules should I have to 
comply ? 

They were many, he said, but primarily | 
must be able to show (1) that I had committed 
no offence against the State, (2) that I was not 
in debt, (3) that there was no hereditary disease 
in my family, and (4) that my own health was 
good—all rules of a common-sense nature enough. 
This and more of the sort was 
rather serious talk; but pres- 
ently, discovering from a 
sketch-book sticking out of a 
pocket that one of us was an 
artist, our host informed us 
that one of the brothers was 
an artist, too, and that he was 
at that moment on a visit to 
La Verna. He had designed 
a new altar for one of the 
chapels, and had come up to 
be present at its dedication, 
and he asked to be permitted 
to introduce him to us. The 
camaraderie—sympathy, free- 
masonry, or by whatever name 
it may be called—that exists 
between artists is an interest- 
ing fact, and is not limited by 
the boundaries of nationality. 
In five minutes we were as 
much at home with this Fran- 
cisean monk as though we had 
known each other for years. 
Our supper was over, and I 
proposed cigarettes; but 10 
one—not even the artist- 
smoked. ‘‘Ts it against the 
rules?” I asked. ‘No, it 18 
not against the rules; but we 
take our tobacco in another 
form’’—and he produced, 
apparently from his capacious 
sleeve, a little bone snuff-box. 
Franciscans have no property, 
and therefore have no need 
of pockets. 

And so we sat and talked 
until our host suddenly ros 
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up, took the lamp in 
his hand, and asked 
us if we were ready 
to retire. Retire} 
We were just getting 
into the interest of 
this curious frater- 
nity. It was only 
eight o'clock ; but 
that is the hour 
when La Verna goes 
to bed, and its guests 
must withdraw to 
theirs. 

Lamp: in hand, 
our host led the way 
out into the gallery. 
The monks all 
wished us felice notte, 
and we were shown 
into a double-bedded 
chamber two doors 
off in the same gal- 
lery. It was a lovely 
night, and we longed 
for a stroll; but, 
making the best of 
it, we wished our 
host good-night, and 
locked our door 
with a hearty laugh 
at being sent off to 
bed like schoolboys. 

At six o’clock the 
next morning I 
stood before the 
high altar of the 
great church listen- 
ing to a mass re- 
cited by my brown- 
frocked brother-artist of the night before—brown- 
frocked no longer, but gorgeous and_ scarcely 
recognizable in his silk and embroidered vest- 
ments of white, crimson and gold. He was a 
pale, thin, not strong-looking man, who must 
have had a hard time in following the severe 
tule of St. Francis. After mass came the coarse 
breakfast of bread and black coffee in our refec- 
tory ; and then our host devoted such time as he 
could spare from his other duties to showing us 
over the buildings and their surroundings. 

Mementos of the ‘poor monk of Assisi’? are 
everywhere, chief of which is the chapel built 
over the rock on which he knelt when he had 
the vision of his Lord—who, in proof of His love 
for him, bestowed upon him those mysterious 
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marks of the Stigmata. This chapel of the Stig- 
mata is a most sacred place, and one of great re- 
sort. It is small, long and narrow in shape; 
and cropping out in the middle of the floor is 
the veritable rock itself, covered with an iron 
grating for protection. It has for its altar-piece 
a magnificent Della Robbia of the Crucifixion, 
the figures of which are life-size. It was for this 
chapel, and to stand beneath this Crucifixion, 
that our artist-monk had designed his delicate, 
marble Gothic altar. 

The great interest of La Verna to art-lovers 
lies in the remarkable number of works by the 
two great potters, Andrea and Lucca della Rob- 
bia. It is stated in a pamphlet, written by one 
of the monks, that these artists spent two years 
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there on the mountain-top working for the mon- 
astery, and that the monks built them a kiln in 
which to fire their models, to avoid the risk of 
sending them all the way to Florence. The ex- 
penses of the two artists were borne by private 
families, who, in the spirit of the time, sought 
to honor God and perpetuate their own names at 
one and the same time. 

We returned from the chapel of the Stigmata 
through a long, lofty curving corridor, which 
connects the chapel with the colonnade of the 
great church. This corridor has been constructed 
to shield the monks from the rigors of the 
climate. They come to this chapel at all hours 
of the day and night; and as, for at least six 
months in the year, the monastery is half 
buried in snow there must have been a good 
deal of suffering in the days before the protec- 
tion was built. 

By means of a key suspended from his girdle, 
our guide unlocked a door in the side of the 
corridor, and we were in the open air amidst a 
confusion of rocks and sparse vegetation. A great 
flat rock was pointed out to us as the sleeping 
place of St. Francis. Huge masses of such rock 
are piled up one on another, with yawning cav- 


erns and abysses between, so that one marvels 
low some of the stones retain their position, so 
near do they seem to falling. Some of the more 
dangerous - looking have great white crosses 
painted on them to prevent their falling on the 
passers-by, and truly it scems as though they 
had nothing else to hold them steady. This bed 
of St. Francis is a most dangerous spot ; within 
three or four feet of it is a yawning abyss, falling 
down which man or saint would meet his death, 
Our guide rolled loose stones down, and we lis- 
tened to the sounds that came up from the abys- 
mal darkness as, bounding from point to point, 
they found their way into the depths below. The 
tradition is that this horrible stony desolation, 
these piled and tumbled rock-masses which 
threaten to fall and crush you, these caverns and 
depths which yawn to swallow you, are the re- 
sult of the great upheaval that accompanied the 
earthquake by which the world was shaken at 
the time of the Crucifixion. 

The refectory of the monks is a magnificent 
room, very lofty, with a wagon-shaped roof ; and 
it will seat three hundred monks. Like every 
other refectory I have seen, it has its reading- 
desk, or pulpit, in the wall, from which a brother 
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reads the lives of the saints while meals are in 
progress. I wondered how so vast a room could 
be warmed in the bitter winter weather when the 
place is buried in the snows, and I asked the 
gentle, soft-speaking old monk who was in charge 
what means of warning they had, for no stoves 
were to be seen. ‘‘ We have no means of warm- 
ing the room, signore.’? ‘‘ But in the winter, 
when the snow is down ?”’ ‘It is never warmed, 
signore ; none of our rooms are ever warmed ; 
we have no stoves—no fires anywhere.’’ ‘ But 
how do you keep alive in such cold ?”’ I asked, 
touched with sympathy for the sufferings of the 
feeble old man. ‘‘ Signore, we have no time to 
get cold.”’, And he began to enumerate all the 
services, giving to each its special name. A serv- 
ice at midnight, another at five in the morning, 
and from this time on through the day a mass or 
service every hour, or half-hour, it seemed ; and 
for warmth they have to rely on this walking 
exercise to and fro between church and cell. In 
the great dormitory, however, a large brasier is 
placed in winter, and at the glow of its ashes 
there is the chance for any poor frozen monk to 
warm the tips of his fingers, if he can get the 
time from this great business of chanting and 
praying. 

We had heard that one of the most interesting 
features of the life at La Verna was the midnight 


mass, with its procession to the chapel of the 
Stigmata, and we took an opportunity to ask our 
host if we might be present. He acquiesced, 
after gently trying to dissuade us, and promised 
to send a servant to wake us at midnight and 
bring us to the church. That night we retired 
to our room, as before, at eight o'clock, and we 
began to realize that there might be a very good 
reason for the early hours of La Verna. We did 
not require waking, being much too interested to 
oversleep. We were waiting, dressed, at the ap- 
pointed time, and could hear the far-off sound 
of the tolling of the great convent bell. At twelve 
precisely came a knock at the door, and a servant 
awaited us with a lantern. It was a beautiful 
moonlight night as we stepped out into the gal- 
lery of the quadrangle on which our room 
opened, and the booming of the distant bell 
sounded clearer in the open air. 

At the end of the gallery our conductor pushed 
open a door, which admitted us to the covered 
quadrangle, or dormitory, containing the cells of 
the monks in long double rows. It was all dark 
and absolutely still. Far off there was one little 
point of light, one small lamp, a single wick 
floating in oil, placed against the wall. By the 
feeble light of our own lantern, which was shed 
entirely on the floor, we caught sight now and 
then of the ghostly figure of some passing monk. 
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Tsay ‘caught sight of,’ but the expression is 
too scrong—rather were we dimly conscious of 
certain monkish presences that approached us 
out of the gloom, that passed us without a sound, 
and were lost to us in the darkness of this vast 
unlighted space through which we made our way 
to the church. 

It is difficult to say just what we expected to 
see, but we were certainly not prepared to find a 
church almost as dark as the quadrangle of 
monks’ cells through which we had just passed. 
Behind the high altar the brothers were already 
reciting the service in the dreary monotone cus- 
tomary in Italian churches. There was a lantern 
of some kind to give them light, and it sent up 
an ‘ineffectual gleam which was lost long before 
it reached the roof. In addition to this there 
were on the wall, facing the altar, two tiny oil 
lamps, one on each side, just showing a spark of 
light, but illuminating nothing ; while down at 
the far end of the church another similar tiny 
spark glimmered in front of some altar. 

We sat down, trying to take in the situation. 
It was between twelve and one in the morning, 
and here were we the only attendants in this 
church, save the monks who were chanting the 
service. In a few minutes, however, we dis- 
covered that we were not alone. Peering through 
the gloom—to which our eyes were becoming 
accustomed—we could just detect the figures of 
monks moving from station to station, ghostly 
figures prostrating themselves, with the utmost 
abandonment of religious fervor, in front of 
each picture, but gliding with such silence that 
there was not a sound from their sandaled feet. 
For well nigh an hour it went on, when there 
emerged from the doors on either side of the 
altar about a dozen monks, most of whom passed 
down the nave, the rest remaining about the 
altar. One of these proceeded to extinguish the 
feeble little oil lamps, and at the same time the 
light of the lantern behind the altar disappeared, 
and I can truly say that never—save only on the 
single occasion when I descended a coal mine— 
have [been in darkness so profound. In a few 
moments we began to hear sounds of a mast 
extraordinary nature, which curdled the blood and 
excited one almost beyond endurance. The chant 
of the monks had ceased, and out of the utter 
silence and darkness there cate a sound as of the 
clashing and beating of chains.  T clutched the 
arm of our conductor, who had remained all the 
time on his knees. ‘* What is it??? DT whispered ; 
“What does it mean?’ He answered, quietly, 
“Tt is the discipline, signore.’’?) And a further 
question elicited the explanation that these men 
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were going through the ordeal of castigating 
themselves with chains. There, on the top of 
that mountain, in the dead, still night, while all 
the world slept, these men were carrying on the 
old medieval tradition—cruelly chastising their 
bodies for the good of their souls. How long this 
lasted I cannot tell—five minutes, ten minutes, a 
quarter of an hour! It seemed an age that would | 
never end; but when it did cease the light shot 
up again from behind the altar, and two files of 
monks streamed out, one from either side of the 
altar, and passed down into the nave of the 
church. The procession was headed by a tall 
crucifix, borne aloft between two lanterns, and 
down the church it passed, the monks two by 
two, until it emerged through the centre door 
into the open colonnade. 

We passed on at the end of the procession 
along the corridor toward the chapel of the 
Stigmata. From some one at its head came 
a constant child-like cry, but too far off to be 
distinguished by us as more than a cry ; and all 
the way, in answer to it, there went up a wail 
from every monk, ‘‘ Ora pro nobis; ora pro no- 
bis’’—so thrilling in its expression of religious 
fervor that one wondered how even the appear- 
ance of such feeling, to say nothing of the feeling 
itsclf, could be day after day maintained. All 
the way this cry and this response went on, un- 
til, descending the stairs at the end of the corti- 
dor, they passed into the chapel. Then a silence 
fell upon them. We did not enter, but stood at 
the door ; but five oil lamps hanging in front of 
the Della Robbia crucifixion just served to show 
us the monks kneeling in rows, with the sacred 
rock in their midst. Some prostrated themselves 
with their foreheads to the ground ; some knelt 


erect with their arms extended, as if they, too, 


were passionately desirous of receiving on their 
bodies the marks oftheir Lord’s crucifixion. But 
there was no word spoken; only a little cough 
now and then made the silence more profound. 

Soon a short praver broke the stillness. After 
this, in the same order as they had entered, the 
monks filed out, each man removing his skull 
cap and bowing to the effigy of St. Francis as he 
passed back into the corridor and so to the 
church. 

As we returned at a distance behind the pro- 
cession, the two lanterns made a halo of light 
about the crucifix at the far-off head of the dou 
ble row of monks, and along with this glimmer- 
ing light there came back to us the ceaseles 
wail: ‘Ora pro nobis; ora pro nobis,” and 9 
the procession passed into the church and melted 
away, each man going to his own cell. 
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“PISTOLS AND COFFEE.” 


By JouN PauL Bocock. 


Wuen Lannes was cut down by a cannon ball, 
in the battle of Essling, and Duroc, after the 
skirmish of Reichenback, Napoleon knelt and 
wept by his dyi.g marshals. Binfield, Marl- 
borough’s Master-c‘-Horse, was decapitated by a 
solid shot at Ramillies. Their fate was note- 
worthy, especially as history has seldom occa- 
sion to name the victims of the cannon, the most 
undiscriminating, the grandest instrument of 
man’s destructive fury. The great gun does its 
work by wholesale; it mows down ranks and 
annihilates batal- 
lions. When ‘the 
cannon to right of 
them, cannon to left 
of them, cannon in 
front of them volleyed 
and thundered,’’ the 
heroes of the Light Brigade were slaughtered at 
Balaklava ; but the wonder has always been, not 
that so many of them fell, but that any of them 
missed encountering a cannon ball. 

The pistol, the pygmy of the hundred and ten- 
ton gun, is a concrete expression of individual 
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death. It is the nearest approach passion and 
art have been able to make the embodiment of 
vociferous manslaughter not murder; for the 
work of an assassin must be silent. Before the 
great gun was conceived the pistol had its birth, 
and now, when the thirteen-inch cannon is 
practically abandoned by the artificers of modern 
warfare, its half-inch diminutive is taking on 
new developments and still approximating the 
perfection of human ingenuity. The new mi- 
trailleuse pistol recently tried by the Small 
Arms Board of the 
United States Navy, 
at Newport, fires 
twenty -four rimless 
cartridges, charged 
with smokeless pow- 
der, in forty-four sec- 
onds, with an effective range of 500 metres. It is 
as nearly an automaton as has yet been devised, 
the recoil of the shot moving the mechanism 
which extracts the empty shell and projects an- 
other cartridge into position. This is the latest 
development of the world’s most interesting 
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weapon. Nearly four centuries 
ago the first pistols were made 
in Europe, some of them extant 
to this day, the wonder and de- 
spair of modern art. 

A few of the collectors best 
known in Europe and America 
have sueceeded in gathering 
beautiful specimens of the pistol 
in its five ages, or periods, rep- 
resented by the match-lock, the 
wheel-lock, the flint-lock, the 
percussion-lock, and revolver. 
The mitrailleuse pistol, of the 
type tried at Newport, is proba- 
bly the sma]l arm of the future. 
The revolver is no longer the 
nominal representative even of 
the most advanced ideas, for revolvers were 
made at the beginning of the seventeenth cent- 
ury, the museums of Nuremberg and Sigmarin- 
gen and the Zschille collection showing speci- 
mens of that time. In the earlier forms the 
barrels revolved, not the lock, and each barrel 
was furnished with its own firing mechanism, 
priming-pan and trigger. 
Herr Zschille, of Dres- 
den, and Mr. Morosini, 
of New York, are among 
the few who can show 
the marvelous wheel-lock in 
its ornate perfection, its 
wealth of delicate details, 
illustrative of the time when 
precious weapons ranked 
with precious stones, and a 
gunsmith like Nicholas Bis would spend 
twelve months in fashioning and inlaying 
a single arm. Between the match-lock 
and the mitrailleuse four hundred years, 
less ten, have intervened. This evolution may 
be viewed as the result primarily of the pre- 
dicament in which a band of mounted German 
chicken thieves found themselves one stormy 
night in the year 156-. “*Snaaphans’’ was 
the name applied to these snappers up of fat 
poultry, who did not hesitate, however, to lie 
in wait, in coverts by the roadside, for passing 
travelers who should have fat purses. At the 
battle of Renty, in 1544, they had cut a brave 
figure, for they could fight in the open as well, 
and had, as a matter of fact, revolutionized 
cavalry warfare. The pike, the sword and the 
bow and arrows had until then been considered 
the best weapons for horsemen. The most 
dashing cavaliers in all Europe, these Ger- 
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man Reiters covered themselves with glory at 
Renty, charging headlong, arrayed all in black 
cloaks and armed only with swords and the new 
small arm, ‘‘the hand gun,” or pistol. They so 
gallantly halted, fired by rank, wheeled and re- 
loaded, and so coolly manceuvred at pike’s 
length from their enemy, the French, as to con- 
vince them that, hereafter, sword and ‘ pistol” 
must be considered the cavalry arms. Now, the 
‘*snaaphan ’’ was a Reiter in time of war, and a 
predatory robber of hen-roosts and wayfarers in 
time of peace. His pistol stood him in good 
stead for either fortune. Only his officers could 
afford to own this piece with its elaborate and 
often expensive firing mechanism, called the 
wheel-lock. The rank and file of the Reiters had 
to be content with match-locks, but little better 
than those the Chinese had been using for several 
hundred years. 

The pistol of that day was nearly three feet in 
length, and the slow match, made of twisted rags 
dipped in oil, had to be kept burning constantly 
in a holder on top of the barrel. There was a 


cock called then the ‘‘serpentine,”’ possibly be- 
cause of its S-like, serpentine curves, which held 
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another match ; and a trigger upon which the 
finger was pressed when it was desired to bring 
down the serpentine until its match could be 
lighted at the burning, fixed slow match. A 
quick pressure, sideways, of the trigger would 
then push the serpentine to the right, into con- 
tact with the powder in the priming pan. Not 
an easy, and by no means a sure operation that, 
for a cavalier half full of wine, on a skittish 
horse on. a dark night. 
That is what passed through the minds of one 
particular band of the Black Horsemen; as, on 4 
certain stormy evening, they hugged a hedge-row 
a mile or so outside of Nuremberg, even then 
devoted to toy-making and ingenious mechanism 
of all sorts. Little spits of rain fell spitefully 
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aslant their shoulders, driving over the great for- 
est behind them, where the wind was making a 
wild riot and threatened the slow-matches, with- 
out which their pistols were no better than maces. 
The mud was deep on the highway and the 
plash of the burgomaster’s palfrey, fetlock-deep 
in the ooze, might be heard at any moment. 
“Curses on a weapon that puts its owner at the 
mercy of a gust of wet,’’ cried one ; ‘‘Old Schin- 
derhannes himself might blow out 
my match before I could blow his 
head off, were he here even 
now face to face.”’ 

There was muttering all 
down the line; but the captain 
with his steel key, not unlike 
the implement used a hundred or two years later 
to wind up the Dutch clocks:of his possible de- 
scendants, wound up the wheel on the outside of 
his pistol-lock, turning carefully from left to 
right, until the long spring was coiled tight 
around the ratchet on to which his key, or span- 
ner, fitted snugly. A touch of his trigger finger 
now would release the spring and set the steel 
wheel, about two inches in diameter, to whirling 
fiercely against the fragment of iron pyrites, held 
firmly in the cock’s bill, in contact with the ser- 
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rated edge of the wheel. Sparks would fly into 
the powder pan, and the captain’s piece would 
be discharged ; but any stray raindrop might dis- 
arm the sturdiest of his retainers. Besides, he 
feared the eyes of some vigilant among the bur- 
gomaster’s body guard might catch a glimpse of 
the burning matches, if they did burn, and take 
the alarm. The Reiters were not feeling easy in 
their minds, by any means. And the burgo- 
master’s mules would be heavy 
with gold ; his servants might 
even have jeweled chains about 
their necks. 

One of the ambush by and 
by drew a curious iron tube, 
with a ring at one end of it, 
from under his cloak and cautiously pulled on 
the ring. The pressure stretched a rough spring 
which held a coarse, short file in contact with a 
bit of that same pyrites. A sudden release of the 
ring would force the file 
across the pyrites and set 
off sparks. Here was that 
quaint, rare piece which 
armorers call the file-lock, 
and the rough rider 
was proud of it. It 
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was a crude substitute, but a cheap one, for 
the wheel-lock pistol, which, since its invention 
in Nuremberg, in about 1510, had been the pride 
of the rich and the despair of the poor. 

Two hours later, over their camp-fire, deep in 
the forest, while the stolen chickens were roast- 
ing, well-spitted each on a long sword, after the 
murdered burgomaster’s rings and necklace, and 
his servants’ spoils had been apportioned, the 
drunken horsemen marveled greatly at their 
comrade’s ingenuity and credited him 
with having fired the very shot that clove 
old Schinderhannes’s skull. 

As the elaborately chased and carved 
and inlaid and jeweled wheel-lock 
pistols in the Zschille collection so 
admirably show, the wheel - lock 
arm was a possession no poor man 
could hope for. It cost time and 
labor and skill to make, its material was ex- 
pensive and its mechanism was liable to be- 
come disarranged. The key lost, the piece was 
practically useless, for it could not well be 
fired. The horsemen who cursed the rain-drops 
that put out their slow-matches and so dis- 
abled their match-locks, and their comrade who 
had invented the file-lock, put their heads to- 
gether, and the most famous and useful lock in 
the history of arms, the ‘‘Snaaphans,’’ or 
‘‘Shennapen,”’ finally the flint-lock, was the re- 
sult. There is no convincing evidence that it 
was the invention of the Spaniard Miquelet, as 
has been said. But 
some authorities date 
the flint-lock 4 
back from # 
1640, and 
ascribe to him its 
origin. The flint-lock 
indeed revolutionized 
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fire-arms, and enabled Gustavus Adolphus to 
overcome Pappenheim, Tilly and Wallenstein. 
It won that. famous battle of Edgehill for 
Essex and his Parliamentaries, against King 
Charles I. and Rupert the Robber, in 1642 
—when Englishmen last faced Englishmen in 
mortal combat. It won Marston Moor for Crom- 
well, over the Scotch, in 1644; Tournay and 
Valenciennes for Louis XIV., in Flanders, in 
1678; and Blenheim and Ramillies for Marl- 
borough, in 1706, It was the flint-lock 
that daunted and dismayed the High- 
land claymores in ‘‘ the 45,” and 
that won the Revolution for George 
Washington and his Continentals. 
It was the flint-lock that carried 
Napoleon on to conquest until his 
bloody victories dismayed the 
world; and the flint-lock undid 
him at Waterloo. It was the flint-lock that 
flashed through the Crimean War, and as late as 
1860, general officers of the United States Army 
were opposed to arming the troops with “new- 
fangled percussion-lock.’’ That, too, though the 
percussion-lock principle had been patented in 
England by Alexander Forsyth as long ago as 
1807, 

Match-locks are made to this day in China, 
though the Japanese have so recently made 
famous there the merits of the new Murata maga- 
zine rifle. Flint-locks are yet made in Turkey 
and Russia, the Circassian artificers being among 
the most skillful 
known. The 
Arabs along the 
==> Red Sea and the 
Mahdi’s 
troops— 
there's al- 
ways a fight- 
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ing Mahdi, no matter how often he is killed 
—flourish the flint-lock in their wild forays. 
The tribes of Central Africa gladly swap tusks 
and tokens for flint-locks made of gas-pipe and 
soft pine. The glory of the flint-lock will never 
depart. It is the pistol of romance, the pride 
and pet of cavaliers, the inspiration of ‘* pistols 
and coffee.” 

‘When you need a pistol in Texas,’’ the say- 
ing used to be, ‘you need it 
bad.’ Now, the flint-lock isn’t 
that sort of a weapon, at all. It 
cannot always respond to a 
“hurry call.’ It is not so con- 
trived as to be withdrawn with 
celerity from a pistol-pocket. To 
meet sudden emergencies Der- 
ringer, the great old maker of the 
derringer, contrived that formida- 
ble little pocket-piece, not six 
inches long from-butt to muzzle. 
The gentlemen who wore derrin- 
gers—for they go in pairs—wore 
them one in each side of his sur- 
tout, or his body-coat. They 
were taken off and put on with 
the coat, and belonged in the 
pockets. When the emergency 
rose which those derringers were 
made to meet; their owner had 
a hand on each pistol, and fired 
them through the coat into or at 
the object of his resentment. He 
frequently set himself on fire— 
his pockets, at least; but he 
didn’t mind that, if the emerg- 
ency was promptly met. 

Short pocket-pieces have been 
interesting types through four at 
least of the five ages of the pistol. 
In the Zschille collection there 
is a miniature wheel-lock pistol 
of the sixteenth-seventeenth cent- 
ury, the barrel haying a round 
base of gilded brass. The stock, 
butt and ball-shaped pommel are 
of gilded brass, with ornaments, 
and on the pistol is a small ring 
by which to carry it; yet the length of the 
whole is only two and a half inches. In the 
Meyrick collection there is a pocket wheel-lock 
pistol, a good deal like a deringer in shape, 
that was made in about 1555. Pocket weapons 
of this kind were much prized in the Highlands, 
and Sir Walter Scott describes in ‘‘Rob Roy’’ 
the miniature flint-lock, concealed in a sporran, 
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or purse, and so arranged that the incautious 
opening of the sporran by a stranger or a thief 
would set off the weapon, so aimed as to fire to 
the front. There is such a pistol-purse in the 
Museum of Edinburgh, which Sir Walter may 
have seen. 

Pocket flint-locks have not long since been 
worn in remote regions, where they are regarded 
to this day with affection for their glorious past. 
Here is an incident of life in old 
Kentucky which illustrates the 
superiority, for sudden use, of 
the self-cocking six-shooter over 
the one or two- barreled flint- 
lock. The illustration resulted 
in nothing worse than a broken 
arm : 

Down a quiet street, whose 
pavement of moss-grown bricks 
was shaded by flowering lo- 
custs, well-beloved by the honey 
bees, a schoolboy passed on a 
fair May morning. The old 
town basked serenely in the 
sun. Suddenly he heard this: 
“Colonel, you are a a 
The words cut the air like a 
knife, and as the schoolboy 
raised his eager eyes, intent up- 
on what he well knew was to 
come, he saw forty feet away, in 
front of the tavern of St. George 
and the Dragon, two men. 

The one who hissed out the 
challenge had his right hand 
behind him, in his pistol pocket, 
as he spoke. His lips were still 
vibrating with passion as his tall 
adversary, with one complex but 
instantaneous movement, drew, 
presented and fired his own pis- 
tol full at the would-be murder- 
er. The colonel’s gaunt figure 
stood straight as an oak tree, 
the sun gleaming on the nickel- 
plated cylinder of his revolver, 
a wreath of soft, gray smoke curl- 
ing from its muzzle. At the very 
moment of firing, it seemed, a puff of dust, 
greater in volume, arose from the right coat 
sleeve of the smaller man. He threw his left 
hand violently across his breast, grasped his 
pistol-arm where the bullet had shattered a bone, 
and, bounding madly through the swinging doors 
of the lazy tavern, disappeared from view. His 
face wore a hideous look of thwarted rage, for he 
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was disabled. Not ten seconds had elapsed since 
he uttered the opprobrium which was meant to 
provoke attack, and to justify the plea of self- 
defense, when once his victim had been disposed 
of. But his pistol was still in his pocket; 
whether the lock had caught in his clothes, 
and so retarded the presentation of the piece, or 
whether he had spoken too soon, we may not 
know. But the polished, easily-drawn, double- 
action revolver had won the day, and prevented 
an assassination, The colonel smiled gently, 
looked affectionately at his piece, moved the 
cock so that it would rest near but not on 
the next cartridge, and put the pistol 
back in his pocket. Then he strode 
softly and sedately on his way. 
There was no crowd, no confu- 
sion. It was only an incident, (mys 
and ‘‘the stricken dee’ had QXg nSy 
gone off to nurse his wounds. : 

The schoolboy incidentally had received his first 
lesson in pistol practice—in the use, in short, 
of the weapon which to-day puts to shame its 
prototype of 1510, for certain purposes, as the 
are-light outshines the pine torch. 

The Prince of Orange’s officer, who was watch- 
ing the movements of Father Holt and Viscomte 
Esmond, as Thackeray describes it in ‘‘ Henry Es- 
mond’’: ‘‘ Drawing a pistol, snapped it at his lord- 
ship, as at the same moment Father Holt, draw- 
ing a pistol, shot the officer through the head.”’ 
There was another case of the flint-lock’s fatal un- 
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certainty. Yet Thackeray must 
have owned and prized the 
favorite weapons. He speaks 
of them lovingly. The old 
Vicomtess Esmond equipped 
Henry with “his sword and 
his pistols, mounted with sil- 
ver,’ when he went away to Flanders to fight - 
under Marlborough. The uncertainty of this 
weapon in its earlier days seemed to require its 
use at short range to produce deadly results, and 
thus ‘‘ to pistol’? became a term of reproach. 
Carlyle in his ‘* Miscellanies’’ (111.96) uses 
the good old word pistoleer after this fashion: 
‘Ts the Chalk Farm pistoleer inspired with any 
reasonable belief and determination, or is he 
hounded on by haggard, indefinable fear?” 
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FLINT-LOCK FOWLING PISTOL, SHOWING HOUNDS 
IN CRY. 


Says George Chapman in his “ Blind Beggar 
of Alexandria’’: ‘‘I do not like this humor in 
thee, in pistoling men in this sort ; it is a most 
dangerous and stigmatical humon’”’ 

Speaking of a knight of the highway, Evelyn 
in his diary, August Ist, 1644, says: ‘‘ The var- 
let afterwards threatened to pistol me.” 

Pistolet was a diminutive of ‘ pistols,” and 
much used for a small pistol in early modern 
English. In Marston and Webster’s ‘‘ Malcon- 
tent,’’ v. 3, we find “ Pistolets and short swords 
under their robes,”’ 


‘Fetch me my pestellet and charge me my 


PISTOLS WITH CHISELLED BARRELS AND CARVED BUTTS. 
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gonne,’’? says Captain Carr, Child’s Ballads, vi. 
151. In the ‘‘ Raid of the Reidswine,’”’ Child’s 
Ballads, y. 136: 
“We had pestellets enow 
And shot among them as we might.” 


Ward, in the ‘‘Simple Cobbler,’’ p. 88, says : 


“Give us leave to talk squibs and pistoletto’s 

Charged with nothing but powder of love and shot 

of reason.” 

Shakespeare, born in 1564, was already in 1589 
a proprietor of Blackfriar’s 
Theatre and a man about 
town, doubtless, in a full 
acceptation of that term. 
With the pistol he must 
have been better acquainted 
than most authors of his 
day, as he was, no doubt, 
with the various interesting, 
and exciting phases of Lon- 
don by gaslight in the last 
decade of the sixteenth cent- 
ury. Naturally it is in his plays into which he 
wove so many incidents of his own adventures in 
Bohemia, that more frequent mention of the 
pistol is found than by any famous English writer. 

‘“My name is Pistol called,’’ says the warrior, 
in ‘‘Henry V.,’’ 4. 1., and King Henry observes : 
“Tt sorts well with your fierceness.”’ 

The pistol was notable chiefly for its fierce, 
sudden note of terror, ‘‘the arbitrement of 
swords,’’ as King Henry says in the same scene, 
being still depended upon for execution. Fal- 
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staff is waited for at Mistress Ford’s door by 
‘“three of Master Ford’s brothers,’’ who ‘ watch 
the door with pistols, that none shall issue out.’ 
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ITALIAN WHEEL-LOCK GUN, INLAID WITH IVORY. 


Falstaff himself carried a pistol in a holster, or 
case, as it was called in those days, for, when in 
the Battle of Shrewsbury Prince Henry finds him 
on the field and asks the loan of his sword, Fal- 
staff replies : ‘‘ Nay, Hal, if Perey be alive thou 
gettest not my sword; but take my pistol if 
thou wilt.”’ 

It was evident that the pistol was of but tri- 
fling value in comparison. When the Prince 
asks: ‘‘What, is it in the case?’ Falstaff re- 
joins: ‘‘Ah, Hal, ’tis hot, ’tis hot!’ Having 
fired it off, it would seem, 
and put it in the case to 
cool before reloading. 

When Pericles bids An- 
tioch adieu and Thaliard 
comes (I, 1.) to announce 
his flight to Antiochus, who 
orders Pericles’s murder, 
Thaliard answers: ‘‘ My 
lord, if I can get him within 
my pistol’s length, I'll 
make him sure enough.’’ 

The pistol has yet to take its rightful place in 
literature. Dumas mentions it rarely, Milton, 
who lived in troublous times, and smelled pow- 
der, not at all. Neither Tennyson, nor Pope, 
nor Shelley mentioned the pistol. Burns, who 
must have carried small arms on his excise ex- 
peditions, has just this to say of it, and no more, 
in “The Author’s Cry and Prayer ’’: 


“ An’ durk and pistol at her belt, 
She’ll tak the streets.” 


The sash-pistol was a beautiful and favorite 
weapon in those days, rarely seen now. Its butt 
was mounted in silver and engraved. This ‘‘pis- 

tol at her belt’’ was 


man’s pistol, of the 
kind Paul Clifford 


the true highway-- 
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A REITER’S MATCH-LOCK, ABou' 1530. 


leveled at Lord Mauleverer’s head in ‘ Paul 
Clifford,’’ Bulwer’s tale of the heath riders. It 
was the same that Sam Weller describes in his 
romantic song, in ‘‘ Pickwick Papers,”’ of ‘* Bold 
Turpin vunce on Hounslow Heath.’’? The bold 
Turpin was a master with the flint-lock. Wit- 
ness the song : 
“Says Turpin ‘You shall eat your words, 
With a sarse of leaden bullet.’ : 
So he puts a pistol to his mouth 
And fires it down his gullet.” 


Salisbury Plain and Gadshill, in Kent, the 
scene of fat Jack Falstaff’s exploits, echoed to 
many a sash-pistol’s shot. The highway robber 
naturally seized on the pistol as his weapon 
par excellence at the earliest possible date, 
MSs. 63 in the Lansdowne collection speaks 
of how ‘‘in the time of Elizabeth the streets 
of London were filled with traveling sharpers 
and the highways infested with robbers, 
who ran in bands of from ten to forty, 
armed with staves, bows and arrows, guns 
and almost all with pistols.’’ 

The Mohocks, or street ruffians, of London, 
whose gangs terrorized good citizens at night 
along in the years from 1688 to 1760, went 
‘Carmed with pistols, bludgeons and cutlasses.’’ 

Of the Battle of Marston Moor, July 2d, 1644, 
the historian Ludlow says : ‘‘ The horse on both 
sides behaved themselves with the utmost brav- 
ery, for, having discharged their pistols and 
flung them at each other’s heads, they fell to it 
with their swords.” 
bly wheel-locks, of course not flint-locks. They 
may have been match-locks, the wheel-lock be- 
ing still expensive for ordinary use, each requir- 
ing careful hand 
manufacture. The 
flint-lock may have 
been introduced by 
the time the Statute 
of 13 and 14 Charles 
II. was passed, providing that the defensive arms 
of the British cavalry should consist of ‘Sa back 
and breast-piece, and a pot helmet, the breast and 
spot to be pistol proof.”” Gunpowder was now 
sounding the death-note of defensive armor, al- 
though the Highlander’s target was used as late 
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These pistols were proba-° 
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as 1745. The wheel-lock pistol was a weapon so 
desirable for the use of the cavalry that the de- 
fensive equipment of that arm of the service was 
made to be simply ‘pistol proof.’? The 
offensive arms were to be ‘‘a sword and a 
case of pistols, the barrels of which were not 
to be under thirteen inches in length.’’ The 
Highlanders became speedily skillful in the 
use of this arm, and the Highland gentleman 
learned to cherish his pistol along with his clay- 
more and target. Flint-locks from the High- 
lands are now preserved in museums and private 
collections — beautiful specimens, by reason of 
their artistic finish and decoration. 

As a matter of fact the pistol is not a murder- 
er’s proper weapon. Its report calls to the police 
with a tongue in every echo. When Most de- 
clared in his journal of reaction that ‘ attempts 
by means of the revolver are utterly played out, 
because out of twenty-five attempts only one is 
successful,’’ he affirmed what Caserio, the mur- 
derer of Carnot, had already proclaimed as the 
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FLINT-LOCK DUELLING PISTOL. 


assassin’s shiboleth : ‘‘The knife—not 

the pistol.’’ So let it be ; and so may the treasures 
of a hundred collections be brought out to the gaze 
of admirers no longer dubious, and the pistol reap- 
proach its proper place near the jewel-case. There 
are many highly prized cameos not so richly 
engraved, many tiaras less eloquent of potential 
triumphs and less magnificent to those who won- 
der and wait. The Empress Eugénie is said to 
have carried away from Paris, on that eventful 
day of her escape, a small gold-mounted and 
jeweled pepper-box pistol which she wore in her 
bosom, and had the courage to fire in defense of 
her person. Many of the brave women 
of the South, in the troublous times of 
the war, learned to love the glittering 
playthings which had been given them 
in happier days as ornaments, but 
which they realized in 1861 were weap- 
ons as well. The stores of Southern 
pistol-cases were lavished on willing 
hands, and many a derringer and duelling-pistol, 
whose history was as rich in romance as its lock, 
stock and barrel were in artwork, was condemned 
to do ‘‘ yeoman duty,’ and passed out of sight in 
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the current confu- 
sion. The pair of 
derringers worn by 
the commandant 
of Libby Prison at , 

the time of his capture by Federals, as the story 
goes, in a cottage in the suburbs of Richmond, 
are now in the writer’s possession. 

Ex-Queen Isabella of Spain, the most interest- 
ing survival of the Orleans family, is declared to 
have a revolver for which she paid two thousand 
five hundred francs. There are gold-mounted 
single-shot pistols, valued at one hundred and 
fifty dollars, for sale in New York to-day, in 
shops which cater to women. The triggers of 
some of them are diamond-studded, the barrels 
embossed in gold, and they are worthy to lie in 
state on the dressing-case with watches and jew- 
els; but they are not to be compared to some of 
the marvelous work of the gunmakers of the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries. Nicholas Bis, 
goldsmith to Philip V. of Spain, used to charge 
forty pounds sterling for a gunbarrel, and a 
Flemish artist worked eight years on the wood- 
carving of a single pistol-butt. For a pistol of 
which Nicholas Bis forged the barrel, at, say, 
thirty pounds, an artist would be specially em- 
ployed to design and carve a handle in ebony, at 
a probable cost of twenty pounds, and the mag- 
nificent firearm which resulted from their joint 
labors would cost its owner as much as a thou- 
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attempt has been 
made to derive the 
word ; and of Peru- 
gia, where pistols 
are known to have 
been made at the beginning of the sixteenth cent- 
ury, were as cunning as any of their day. The 
dagg was the favorite form then, a dagg being a 
short ‘‘hand-gun,’’ whose butt was cut off ina 
right line, as opposed to the pistol proper, whose 
butt always ended in a pommel. Single daggs 
in the Zschille collection have been valued at one 
thousand dollars. 

Many pistols were all metal. For three hundred 
years, and unti] the revolver came in, the cock 
was placed on the right side of the barrel. At 
first the stock, or handle, was almost straight ; 
afterward, as in the dagg, it assumed a sharp 
angle, and finally, when the duelling-pistol was 
evolved, the butt was, for greater accuracy, 
curved to fit the hand. 

A British patent office report, granted to 
Thomas Edwardson, November 28th, 1799, de- 
scribed how ‘‘the flint is made by the opera- 
tion of cocking to present a different angle to 
the hen or hammer each time.’? This quaint 
nomenclature seems appropriate when we re- 
member the hen-stealers who did so much for 
pistols. 

Pistol artizans indulged in a number of freaks. 
The club- pistol was a straight, heavy club 
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sand of our dollars, and be held cheap at the 
price. Dainty they were, indeed, but not dimin- 
utive, the pistols of those days; not to be dan- 
gled at a lady’s belt with a bunch of keys. 

Soon after the pistol was invented, its suscep- 
tibility of high adornment became apparent. The 
artificers of Pistoia, in Etruria, from which an 


with a ring at one end by which to fasten it to 
the saddle-bow. At the other end was the muz- 
zle of the pistol, the barrel of which was strength- 
ened by stout concentric rings, with a touch-hole 
about half-way down. The club-pistol was not 
a formidable weapon, save in appearance, and, 
once fired off, became a club pure and simple. 


SAXON PISTOLS, SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 


There was no accurate method of aiming it since 
the cavalier who boasted so novel an arm held it 
at arm’s length, in his left hand, while applying 
the match with his right. He must have gen- 
erally frightened his charger, often perhaps singe- 
ing the unfortunate steed’s, mane. He struck 
terror to the heart of his mailed foe who made at 
him, lance in rest, and for whose special fright- 


ening the club-pistol, pistol battle-ax, 
pistol-spike, pistol-sword and the like 
oddities were devised, of which the 
club-pistol is a fair type. It is about 
two feet long, and, as a club, was an 
improvement on the plain fourteen- 
inch wheel-locks which the King 
Charles’s cavaliers flung at each other’s 
heads, after discharge at the first onset. 
The holy water sprinkler was a freak 
of the English pistol makers, a mace, 
the head of which was a four-barreled 
cylinder with a spiked collar. A weapon 
of this description, with a careful man 
to load it, and not too much bother 
from adversaries, might have been fired 
about once an hour. Greener says 
that, in 1638, at the battle of Witten- 
mergen, the musketeers of the Duke of 
Weimer managed to let off their pieces 
just seven times between noon and 
eight o’clock p. M. 

The idea that the revolver is a mod- 
ern invention is as common as it is 
erroneous. A revolver may be defined 
as a pistol whose breech, barrel or 
cylinder revolves, and which can be 
made to fire more than once without 
reloading. There is a match-lock re- 
volver in the Tower of London dating 
back to 1550. In the famous collec- 


DOUBLE WHEEL-LOCK, 
ABOUT 1550. 


tion of arms in Sigmaringen there is a seven-bar- 
reled revolving arquebus. Revolvers were, indeed, 
well known among gunsmiths at the beginning 
of the’seventeenth century. There is one of that 
date in the Zschille collection. 

‘‘The most vital distinction,” it seems, ‘be- 
tween early and modern ‘revolving firearms is 
that the barrels of the former were directly re- 


volved by the hand, while in the latter 
the revolving mechanism is connected 
with the firing mechanism, the cock of 
which automatically revolves the cylin- 
der.’? It was a long day from the re- 
volver of the sixteenth century to the 
revolyer of Colt, and in the meantime 
nobody thought much on the subject. 
Samuel Colt is, of course, the father of 
the revolver as we know it. He was 
born in Hartford in 1814, and while 
on a runaway voyage to India, as 4 
boy, made a wooden model of a new 
pistol. It wasn’t much like the re- 
volver the Colt company exhibited at 
the World’s Fair in Chicago, valued at 
one thousand five hundred dollars, but 
the germ was there. In 1835 he pat 
ented his revolver in London and 
Paris, and in 1838 founded the Patent 
Arms Co., to make revolvers. They 
were not appreciated, and in 1842 the 
company went insolvent. None were 
made from 1842 to 1847, and when 
General Taylor sent from the Mexican 
war for some revolvers he couldn't get 
them at first, as Colt had to make @ 
new model. This commission, which 
founded Colt’s success, was filled at 
New Haven, the factory being subse 
quently moved to Hartford. 
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Along in the fifties, while Colt was still ex- 
perimenting, two young men named Smith and 
Wesson were employed in making in New Haven 
what were called volcanic pistols. This curious 
arm was about thirty-two calibre and had a 
magazine under the barrel carrying eight or nine 
cartridges. The powder was contained inside the 
ball, and was set off by the impact of the cock 
on a central firing-pin, primed with fulminate. 
Afterward the first metallic cartridges, invented 
by Rollin White, were manufactured by Smith 
and Wesson. 

‘* Pistols and coffee’? did not come into polite 
conjunetion until long after the new weapon had 
been cordially welcomed to the army. The 
abandonment of the joust or tourney in Eng- 
land, in the time of Henry VIII., marked the 
inception of the duello, The weapons first used 
were the sword and buckler, and afterward the 
rapier and dagger. Pending the Cromwellian 
wars, dueling practically ceased, but broke out 
more fiercely than ever under Charles II. The 
rapier remained the favorite weapon for nearly a 
hundred years later, and it was not until the last 
part of the eighteenth century that the dueling- 
pistol made a name for itself and officiated at 
affairs of honor, the preliminaries of which had 
been settled in a coffee-house by the seconds. 

It was an unknown bard whose muse thus 
celebrated the duel in which Aaron Burr killed 
Alexander Hamilton ; 


“Oh, Aaron Burr! what have you done? 
You've killed great Aleck Hamilton! 
You got behind a bunch of thistles 
And killed him with a pair of pistles.’”’ 


The ideas there expressed undoubtedly do vio- 
lence to history, as well as to the muse, for Mr. 
Burr was as brave aman as ever held a pistol, 
and skillful withal. His pistols were famous for 
their accuracy. Dueling - pistols were handed 
down from one generation to another in the 
elaborate cases made for them. They were, by 
the code of the duel, required to be smooth-bore. 
George Wilkinson, a London gunsmith, in the 
early part of this century, turned out dueling- 
pistols that were highly esteemed. A pair, dated 
1820, with twelve-inch barrels, saw-handle grips 
and flint-locks, are now the property of Mr. Rob- 
ert State, of New York. One of them, in the 
hands of midshipman Charles G. Hunter, 
ULS.N., killed Mr. Willian H. Miller, Jr., in 
a duel in Philadelphia, in 1829. Mr. J. G. 
Batterson, the insurance magnate of Hartford, 
has dueling-pistols, with a history, in his collec- 
tion. 

On many a moldy manor wall, in many a New 
England mansion, in the great glass-doored sec- 
retary of many an old colonial house on Southern 
tide-waters, the ducling-pistol that had a history 
peculiarly interesting to that manor, or to the 
family in possession, has lain for many a year. 
The blood it has shed, mayhap a century ago, 
left no blotches on the polished oak of its handle 
or its barrel of cold steel. The small swords 
that kept it company might have each its tell-tale 
stains ; but its mission once done, the pistol is 
secretive. It is one of the curiosities of civiliza- 
tion, and remembering Koerner’s ‘‘ Sword Song”? 
we wonder when the flint-lock will find a lyric 
poet as worthy of his theme. 
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GERALD’S MISSION. 


A STORY OF THE EAST AND THE WEST. 
[By HORATIO ALGER, Jr., 


AUTHOR OF ‘‘RAGGED Dick,” ‘S TATTERED Tom,” ‘' LucK AnD PLUCK” SERIES, Ere. 


EDITOR’S NOTE, 


The first three chapters of this story were published 
in the April number of Frank Les.iz’s PLeAsanr Hours 
FoR Boys AND Girts. They told of Gerald Lane’s con- 
versation with his stepmother soon after his father’s 
death, in which he learns that Mrs. Lane wishes him to 
work for Mr. Tubbs, the grocer, instead of going to col- 
lege, as his father intended ; and, also, that she has a 
son, Abel, bya former husband. Gerald has a talk with 
Mr. Tubbs, and tells him he will wait for a week before 
entering his employ. Soon after this he meets his 
friend John Holman, who tells him Mrs. Lane will turn 
his mother out of her home unless she pays the rent of 
six dollars. Gerald takes the money out of the bank 
and lends it te John. Mrs. Lane sees them come out 
of the bank and interviews the cashier, Mr. Barton, but 

ets no satisfaction. Gerald then places the balance of 

his money, except one dollar, in Mr. Barton’s hands. 
Mrs. Lane demands the bank-book from Gerald, but 
he refuses to give it up, 80 when he goes out she enters 
his room and searches for it. When she discovers it 
and finds he has but one dollar to his credit she is 
dumbfounded, but says to herself: ‘‘ He is sly; but I 
will foil him yet.”’ 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE LOST LETTER, 

Mrs. Lane’s early life had been embittered by 
poverty, both before and after her first marriage. 
It was for this reason she married Mr. Lane, and 
for this reason also that she rejoiced in the pos- 
session of his property. She meant to make up 
for past privations by living liberally. Already 
she contemplated a series of journeys with her 
own son. As for Gerald, she had always disliked 
him, having an instinctive feeling that he dis- 
trusted and disliked her. 

Mr. Lane's property was, except the home 
property, invested in stocks, bonds and bank de- 
posits, and the task of an executor was therefore 
easy. She had lost no time, after her hushand’s 


death, in making an estimate of the value of the 
estate. Almost daily she opened the tin box of 
securities and looked them over. It was a feast 
for her eyes. 

After her failure with Gerald’s trunk she gave 
a few minutes to this congenial task. When it 
was over a look of pleasure lighted up her 
face. 

‘* Fifty thousand dollars !’’ she said to herself. 
‘‘That is, indeed, a windfall for one who, till 
two years since, was compelled to subsist on an 
income of less than twelve dollars a week. The 
arrangements I have made for Gerald will pre- 
vent his being much expense to me, and my hus- 
band’s fortune will be under my own control. 
Within a few hours my son—my dear Abel—will 
be here, and there will be no further need of 
concealing his existence. Had Mr. Lane known 
that I had a son as old as his own it is doubtful 
if he would have married me. Well, it is all 
over now! And I shall have Abel with me here- 
after,’’ 

From the bottom of the tin box she drew out 
a folded paper. It was in Mr. Lane’s handwrit- 
ing, and was addressed ‘‘To the Executor.” It 
ran thus: ‘* There is a possible claim against my 
estate, of which it is imperatively necessary that 


I should speak. Five years since my old friend , 


and school-fellow, John Graves, on the eve of his 
departure for Australia, placed in my hands, for 
safe-keeping, his entire fortune amounting to 
thirty thousand dollars. His wife had died; he 
had no heirs, and he had made up his mind te 
take a long journey to occupy his mind, and if 
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possible assuage his grief. ‘I may never come 
back,’ he said, ‘and in that case, old friend, the 
money I leave with you becomes yours. I could 
not leave it better than to my old schoolmate 
and friend.’ I was touched by this proof of his 
confidence in me and assumed the trust. From 
time to time I heard of him, but for two years 
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to give him back his own. Even if he has lost 
the acknowledgment I gave him, this property 
must be given up on his proving his identity. 
There will still be left of my own property a 
sum sufficient to support those whom I leave be- 
hind me in modest style.’’ 

This was the paper, signed by Ernest Lane, 
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no tidings have come of the wanderer. Whether 
he is still living I cannot tell. -If dead, the 
property is mine. It will more than double any 
estate I may leave; but I cannot be certain. I 
sincerely hope that John is still alive. Though 
two years have passed, he is liable to return at 
any time and reclaim the sum he placed in my 
hands. Should this claim be made after my 
death, it will be the sacred duty of my executor 
Vol. XLI., No. 6—48. 


DO YOU WANT ME TO MAKE YOUR WILL?’ ASKED PERKINS, SMILING.” 


which Mrs. Lane read with frowning brow. It 
was the one drop of bitterness in her cup. 
“Thirty thousand dollars!’ she reflected. 
“Why, that would leave me only twenty thou- 
sand. It would be insufficient to carry out my 
plans. Probably this man Graves is dead ; but 
should he reappear it would be a terrible dis- 
appointment. The money must and shall re- 
main in my possession! I will deny the claim 
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if it is ever made. But should this paper be 
found—should it remain in evidence — this 
would be impossible. Better destroy it. It is 
the only safe way.”’ 
She locked the box of papers and put it in the 
safe. The important paper she was about to 
take and dispose of when there was a cry of ter- 
ror in the kitchen. Laying the paper on the 
table temporarily, she ran downstairs to find that 
a fierce dog had made his way into the kitchen 
to the great alarm of the cook. Mrs. Lane was 
no coward. She seized a broom, and with well- 
directed blows drove the animal out. Then she 


went upstairs to destroy the message from Mr. 
Lane. 


It was gone ! 

In much perturbation, Mrs. Lane looked for 
it. The window was open, and it might have 
been blown out. With this idea in mind she 
went out on the lawn and searched carefully, 
but in vain ; the missing paper was nowhere to 
be found. 

Mrs. Lane sank, into a chair in dismay. 

. What a fool I was not to take it with me!” 
she said to herself. ‘‘I would have destroyed it 
and no one would have been the wiser. Now, 
should it fall into the hands of some third per- 
son, it may be used to my detriment.” 

Again she hunted about the room, and 
searched the lawn. It certainly was very mys- 
terious. She had been gone less than five min- 
utes, yet the paper had disappeared and there 
was no trace of it. . 

“If some child found it he would probably 
tear it up, and this would answer my purpose,”’ 
she thought, ‘‘ and all would be safe.’’ 

She looked about, hoping to sce some child 
near at hand, but none was visible. 

Toiling along the road at a little distance was 
ainan, whose outward appearance and shabby 
habiliments proclaimed him a tramp. Mrs. 
Lane’s glance fell upon him, but did not connect 
him with the lost document. Yet it could have 
been found in one of his inside pockets, where 
he had carefully placed it. 

This is the way it happened : 

When Mrs. Lane left the room two windows 
were open, making a draught through the room. 
In a line between the windows was the table on 
which she had placed the letter. Scarcely had 
Mrs. Lane gone downstairs when the wind, in a 
frolicsome mood, lifted the paper and wafted it 
through the front window on the lawn outside. 
James Skerrett, the tramp, spied it from the 
road, and it occurred to him that it might be of 


some value. He entered the gate and a few steps - 
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brought him to the paper. He picked it up and 
put it in his pocket, not as yet knowing what it 
was. It might, however, be wortn something, 
and it was on the chance of this that he took it. 
He did not stop to examine it lest he should he 
observed. Time enough for that later. Indeed, 
he did not venture upon this till he was a quar- 
ter of a mile away. 

Though a tramp, James Skerrett had received 
a fair education, and was a man of some intelli- 
gence. He was qualified to earn a good living 
in some respectable position, but drink was his 
enemy and was likely to be through his life. 

When he read the letter, he guessed correctly 
that it was of importance. 

“Will the woman give me anything for it if] 
return it?’ he asked himself, 

It hardly seemed likely. It would he better 
for her, perhaps, if it were destroyed. Besides, 
he had seen her through the open window, and 
her face had impressed him as that of a very 
mean woman. 

“She would be more likely to charge me with 
stealing and threaten me with arrest,”’ he thought. 
‘“What shall I do? Shall I keep it? That 
would not pay me, as I may never come this 
way again. If I could get some one to take it 
and allow me even a dollar for it, it would he 
better to get it off my hands at once.” 

This thought was strengthened by the know! 
edge that his whole available stock of money 
amounted to but seven cents. 

Lifting his eyes casually, his glance rested on 
a sign over a small office building on the oppo- 
site side of the street. 

This was the sign : 

Exoci Perks, 
Attorney-at-Law. 

As arule, the tramp avoided any person who 
had any connection with the law, but he was 
about to pose as a virtuous man returning lost 
property. Again, a lawyer would know the worth 
of the paper. At any rate he decided to call 
upon him and open negotiations. 

Mr. Perkins was sitting at his desk making out 
a conveyance, when he heard a furtive step at 
the door of his office. 

Lifting his eyes, he noticed James Skerrett 
opening the door, with an apologetic look upon 
his face. Now, a client was always welcome, for 
Mr. Perkins was a young man, and his business 
was as yet limited. But the visitor did not look 
like a client. 

‘What do you want, my man”? he asked, 
rather gruffly. 

‘* Are you a lawyer?” 
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‘Yes ; do you want me to make your will ?” 
asked Perkins, smiling. 


‘‘ Well, no; not at present. I expect to live 
a little longer.’’ 

‘Just so. Still, life is uncertain, and if you 
should die suddenly your property might go into 
the wrong hands.”’ 

‘‘That’s so, squire; but I guess there’s no 
hurry about my will, I wanted to ask vour ad- 
vice.” 

‘Exactly. I am ready to give it for a con- 
sideration.”’ 

‘‘Oh, you're a sharp one!’ said the tramp. 
‘But I'll come to the point. I was walkin’ 
along the street five minutes since, when I saw 
a folded paper on the sidewalk. I picked it up, 
and [ll show it to you, for I think the party 
that lost it might be willin’ to pay me somethin’ 
for it.”’ 

Enoch Perkins took the paper from his strange 
client. As he unfolded and read it, he looked 
surprised. 

‘“Where did you pick this up?’ he asked, 
abruptly. 

‘*A little way down the road.”’ 

‘* Near a house with two elm trees in front ?”’ 

“Yes,” replied Skerrett, eagerly. 

‘‘T think I know the party that lost it. I will 
take charge of it and get it to her.’’ 

‘All right, squire ; but there may be a re- 
ward.”’ 

‘Exactly. Well, you ought to have some- 
thing for picking it up. Here’s a dollar.” 

“Thank you, sir,’’ said Skerrett, taking the 
bill with avidity. 

‘*T suppose you are only passing through the 
town ?”? 

“Yes, sir.’’ 

‘Don’t mention finding the paper; it might 
annoy the lady who lost it.”’ 

“Yes, sir; I'll remember, sir.’’ 

He left the office, and the lawyer said to him- 
self : 

‘‘T will keep this letter. It may be worth a 
good deal to me some time.”’ 


CHAPTER V. 
ABEL ARRIVES IN PORTVILLE. 

Tue train which reached Portville at four 
o’clock was full, and half a dozen persons were 
standing up. One seat, however, was not taken. 
At a window sat a hoy of sixteen—a dark-com- 
plexioned, sallow-faced boy, with a face that was 


neither good-looking nor amiable. On the seat 
beside him was a valise. 
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‘(Ts this seat taken?’ asked a pale, tired-look- 
ing woman, who had made her way up from the 
other end of the car. 

“Yes,”? answered Abel, gruffly, for this was 
the son of Mrs. Lane, now on his way to his 
mother’s home. 

The woman sighed, for she was in poor health 
and very tired. 

A man sitting just behind said, indignantly : 

“No, madam; it is not taken. Remove your 
valise, boy, and let the lady sit down.”’ 

‘‘T am expecting a friend to get in at the next 
station,’’ said Abel, crossly. 

‘‘That makes no difference. This lady is here, 
and is better entitled to a seat than a passenger 
in the next town.”’ 

‘*T don’t see what business it is of yours,”’ 
said Abel, irritably. 

He made no offer to remove the valise. 

“Then I will show vou.” 

The gentleman took Abel’s bag and set it down 
in the aisle. 

“Now sit down, madam,”” he said. 

“Thank you, sir, but I don’t want to incom- 
mode the young gentleman.’ 

‘*He has no right to feel incommoded. Take 
the seat. It is your right.” 

She sank into the seat with a sigh of relief. 

Abel felt and looked very indignant. He was 
a boy who had always been accustomed to con- 
sult his own comfort and convenience, and he 
was vexed that he had been compelled to yield 
in the present instance. 

The woman coughed. She evidently had a 
severe cold. Abel had opened the window, and 
a strong east wind entered. It would have been 
uncomfortable even to a person perfectly well, 
but to one having a cough it was very trying. 

“Would you mind putting down the win- 
dow ?”’ she asked, timidly. ‘I have a terrible 
cold.”’ 

“T prefer it open,” said Abel, rudely. 

The passenger behind was cognizant of all that 
passed. 

“Madam,’’ he said, ‘will you exchange seats 
with me?” 

She rose and took the rear seat while the gen- 
tleman seated himself beside Abel. He was a 
stout man, and filled more than half the seat. 
Abel looked disgusted. 

‘«Now, young man, close that window !’ said 
the stout man, in a tone of command. 

Abel obeyed, but it was with great unwilling- 
ness. He did not dare to do otherwise. 

‘It is very close,’”? he grumbled. ‘‘T like a 
little air.” 
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‘There is no other window on this side the 
car open. If the others can stand it, you can.”’ 

‘*T wish people would mind their own busi- 
ness,’’ grumbled Abel, peevishly. 

‘*Look here, young man, if you give me any 
more of your impudence I will give you a thrash- 
ing !”’ said the stout man, sternly. 

He looked quite capable of carrying out his 
threat, and Abel, thoroughly cowed, relapsed 
into silence. 

At length they reached Portville, and Abel, 
picking up’ his valise, stepped out of the car. 

He looked about him on the platform, thinking 
he might see his mother, but she was not quite 
sure as to the train by which Abel would come, 
and had not come to meet him, 

Abel looked about and espied a boy rather 
younger than himself. It was John Holman. 


‘“Boy,’’ he said, ‘‘ can you tell me where Mrs. 
Lane lives ?”’ 


‘¢ The widow Lane ?”’ 

‘Yes, she is a widow.”’ 

‘About half a mile away. You go up this 
road and take two turns.”’ 

‘“‘Oh, bother, why didn’t she come to meet 
me? How can I find the way ?”’ 

“¢Come along with me. I am going that way.”’ 

‘All right! Won’t you take my valise, 
too? That's a good fellow. I will pay you 
five cents.” 

“T will take it to oblige you. I won’t charge 
you anything.”’ 

‘¢You’d better take the nickel. You look like 
a poor boy.”’ 

‘“‘T am not in any special need of five cents,” 
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said John, not pleased with the patronizing tone 
of his new companion. 

‘*The more fool you!’ thought Abel, but on 
the whole he was pleased with the idea of not 
having to pay for the service. 

‘‘Do you know Mrs. Lane?’’ asked Abel. 

‘‘Yes. Gerald Lane is my intimate friend.” 

“Gerald? Oh, yes! that is Mr. Lane’s son. 
What sort of a boy is he?” 

‘He is a tip-top boy. Everybody likes him.” 

‘“‘Humph ! isn’t he rather independent ?” 

‘Why shouldn’t he be? His family was one 
of the most prominent in the village.’’ 

‘Ah, just so!’ said Abel, complacently, for 
he felt that this made his mother’s position the 
stronger. 


‘*T suppose you wonder who I am,’’ said 
Abel, after a pause. 

‘*T suppose you are a friend of the family.” 

“T should say I was. I am Mrs. Lane’s son.” 

This surprised John, for Gerald had neglected 
to tell him the information he had only just ob- 
tained himself. : 

‘**T never heard Gerald speak of you,’’ he said, 
half incredulous. 

“Gerald knew nothing about me.” 

“* How is that?” 


‘*Mother and Mr.Lane thought it best not to 
tell him.”’ 

“But, of course, he will know now.” 

“Certainly. Iam going to live here.”’ 

John made no comments, but he thought it 
rather a strange state of things. However, they 
had by this time. reached the Lane residence, 
and John, indicating it, gave the valise to Abel. 


(To be continued. ) 
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‘‘FaTHER, may I come in?’ said a fresh 
young voice. 

‘Certainly, my son,’? answered a man who 
had been but a moment before bending over his 
writing. 

He glanced toward the door as it opened, and 
seemed relieved at the interruption. 

A handsome, manly-looking fellow of about 
fourteen entered the library, advanced toward 
the table and stood opposite his father. As they 
thus faced each other, one could see a striking 
resemblance. The same dogged perseverance, 
the same resolute look and determined expres- 
sion which characterized Mr. Stillwell’s face, and 
which showed what had made him superintend- 
ent of the R. and W. Railroad, without friends 
or influence to back him, appeared also in the 
face of his son. 

This resolute look was now the most pro- 
nounced expression on the son’s face as he said : 

“Father, I want to send for a bicycle to- 
night.’” 

The happy look that had come over Mr. Still- 
well’s face changed to a rather stern expression. 

‘* Well, Charles, you know how much they 
cost, and at present I can ill afford to get you 
one.”’ 

‘*T know that, father,’’ the boy replied, ‘‘ and 
had thought of it long ago. Fora year I have 
been working in spare moments and saving all I 
could until I have now half of the price of a bi- 
cycle. Unless I get it at once, I cannot have it 
this summer. If you will advance me the rest 
of the money, I can get the wheel and pay it 
back before fall.”’ 

Mr. Stillwell dropped his head upon his hand 
as if in deep thought, but under the shadow in 
which his face was placed there came a pleased, 
happy look. Already the boy was showing what 
was in him. He had not begged for a bicycle, 
but had set out to get it himself. Mr. Still- 
well did not like bicycles. He regarded them as 
one would regard a costly toy. Although he was 
secretly pleased with the way his son had gone 
about getting it, he still thought it a useless 
expenditure of money. 


When he looked up it was with a grave ex- 
pression, and for a moment Charles’s heart sank. 

“You know what I think of bicycles,’’ he 
said. ‘‘I think they are very costly and _prac- 
tically useless. The proposition you make, how- 
ever, is a thoroughly business one. It is your 
own money you are spending, so I will advance 
what you ask for, and shall expect to have it 
repaid by next fall. If I felt differently in the 
matter, I would gladly help you to get it, but, 
feeling as I do, it is best you should buy it with 
your own money as you propose. I, therefore, 
ask you to consider well, because there must be 
no mistake about your returning me the money 
when it comes due.”’ 

‘‘T have thought it over carefully,’’ his son 
replied, ‘‘and I will hand you the money then. 
Here is the other half now,’’ he continued, as he 
laid on the table a roll of bills of various denom- 
inations. 

How much that money meant to him! How 
much self-denial, hard work and _ persevering ef- 
fort! Perhaps his father guessed what was pass- 
ing in his mind, for he drew the money toward 
him almost tenderly. 

‘When do you want my check for the full 
amount ?”’ he asked, 

‘*To-morrow. I will write the letter to-night, 
and in the morning you can look it over and in- 
close the check to the manufacturer.”’ 

Charles then bade his father good night and 
left the room. 

For a moment Mr, Stillwell gazed toward the 
door, and away from his work ; then he smiled 
happily and went back to his writing with re- 
newed energy. 

Bicycle 11152 had at last arrived. Charles 
noticed the number when he unpacked it from 
its crate. 

The bicycle represented more to him than any- 
thing he had ever possessed. How fond he be- 
came of it! The self-denial, hard work and 
study he had given to get it were all repaid a 
hundredfold when he sped over the road with 
the bright, steel machine beneath him. He 
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never seemed to tire of its company. When not 
riding he was working over it, polishing the 
nickel or wiping the dust from the enamel. The 
summer was nearly over before he realized it. 
The days had sped away from him as the road 
had under his wheel. 

The amount he owed his father seemed to grow 
larger as the time came near to pay it, although 
he had raised as much as half of it. The thought 
of this money added a deeper gloom to the land- 
scape as he wheeled down the road at the side of 
the railroad track to the depot on a dark day in 
the carly ‘part of September. 

He noticed particularly that day the long curve 
the railroad made to save a grade on the opposite 
side of the valley. The highway, by descending 
a steep hill, saved this détowr and fully one-fourth 


. of the distance. 


When he reached the station, which was a 
small, unpretentious building, he did not enter 
into conversation with the station master, as was 
his custom, but began reading the notices and 
studying time-tables. 

‘What's the matter?” the station agent said. 
‘¢-You seem out of sorts.’ 

‘Qh, nothing,’’ Charles replied, and he began 
to whistle, but it sounded forced, and he soon 
stopped. 

The agent took up the tune where Charles had 
left it, but he, too, suddenly paused. 

“¢ Goodness gracious !’’ he exclaimed. ‘‘T for- 
got that key. I must go to the house forit. You'll 
keep your eyes on jthings, won’t you? I will 
only be gone a minute !”” 

The agent’s house was almost in sight of the 
depot, and he started on a run to get the key. 

Charles looked at the depot—at its tiny office, 
its few seats for passengers, its view of the tracks 
stretching away in the distance, with a new fecl- 
ing of pride, for were they not left in his charge? 

Suddenly this feeling was followed by a sense 
of responsibility. Then, without being able to 
account for it, this gave place to one of dread. 
As the last feeling stole over him there came to 
his ears the heavy, dull rumble of an approach- 
ing train. 

Nearer and nearer it came, but there was noth- 
ing in this of itself to cause alarm, for he knew 
No. 18 well. It always went through without 
stopping. So he stepped toward the door to sce 
it pass once again. As he did so, the telegraph 
instrument began clicking loudly. He paid no 
attention to this as he did not understand tele- 
graphy and had often heard it make as much 
noise when the sound had no import. Standing 
on the platform, he watched the freight train 
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rumble majestically by. A brakeman whom he 
knew waved his hand to him, and he waved 
back in response. Car after car passed, until at 
last came the caboose with its fluttering flags. 

The long train had hardly crossed the last 
switch, and the click of the rails, as the trucks 
of the cars passed over them, still sounded in 
his ears, when he heard his name called in an 
agonized voice from the station. He rushed 
into the room, There stood the agent, his face a 
ghastly white, with one hand upon the keyboard 
of the telegraph as if frozen to it. 

“Orders to hold No. 18.—Got back too late 
to stop her.—No. 5 to pass her here.— No. 5 has 
left V station. —Nothing between the two 
trains.”’ 

The agent fairly gasped the words, but Charles 
understood him at once. 

No. 18, the through freight, and No. 5, the 
express, between stations qn a single track road, 
were rushing together with nothing to stop then! 

Charles turned as white as the agent, whilea 
look of despair crept over his face. Suddenly 
his eye rested upon his wheel, and hope came 
to him. 

He remembered ‘the long curve of the track 
and the short cut of the road, and how they came 
together again further on almost at right angles, 
and then continued in parallel lines. He thought 
of the slow progress of the freight. It was one 
chance in a hundred, but perhaps he could head 
off the freight train and stop her, particularly as 
he had so much less distance to go and could get 
great speed on the down grade. 

He was on his wheel in a moment, riding as 
he had never ridden before. At first there was a 
smooth stretch of road leading to the steep hill. 
which threw the road at right angles to the track, 
and over this his wheel fairly flew. With his 
head bent low over the handlebars, he glanced 
neither to the right nor left, but fastened his eves 
upon the road, which seemed like some white, 
silent river flowing by him with great rapidity. 
It took but a moment or two to get over this 
road, at the speed he was riding, but it seemed to 
him to be years. 

He was now on the down grade, and although 
he could not see the freight, he knew it was near 
from the presence of the cloud of thick, black 
smoke, which hung above its course. 

He soon reached the crest of the hill. Ina 
moment, he thought, he could see the freight 
and know whether he could stop her or not. At 
length the train came into view, and he saw 
at once he could not hope to head it off, but 
that by using all his speed he would be able 
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to reach it before all the cars had passed the 
place where the road curved in by the side of 
the track. 

As he started down the hill he put all his 
weight on the pedals until the bicycle shot down 
the grade at a great pace, gathering speed with 
each revolution of the wheels. He was going 
so fast that when he came to the level it seemed 
to him that his speed increased instead of di- 
minished. 

Now, he is approaching the track with light- 
ning swiftness. The road and railroad begin to 
converge. Moments pass which seem like years. 
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makes little sound, and that is drowned in the 
rumble of the train. The brakeman laughs and 
waves his hand in response, as if it were a 
good joke, his riding a race with the train. _ 

Would he laugh, Charles thinks, if he real- 
ized that that great mass of wood and metal, 
Passenger No. 5, was coming toward him with 
the force of a tornado? 

The freight is surely gaining, and they pay 
no attention to him. A short distance ahead 
the road and track diverge again ; what shall 
he do? He rides with the energy of despera- 
tion, and the brakeman at last calls to a-fellow 


‘** FATHER, I WANT TO SEND 


He raises his eyes, the train is directly ahead 
of him; he will just reach it before it passes 
entirely. The -engine has already passed and 
some of the cars. 

Once more he looks’ down and puts all his 
remaining strength upon the pedals. He raises 
his eyes again, and finds he is shooting along 
the road beside the freight, which is now going 
at good speed. He cannot hope to keep this 
pace long ; already the freight is gaining upon 
him. 

A brakeman is half asleep on one of the 
cars, Charles waves his hand frantically and 
tries to shout, but to his surprise his voice 


FOR A BICYCLE TO-NIGHT.’ ”’ 


brakeman to look at him. They can’t seem to 
make out why he should try to beat the train, 
when it is so hopeless a task. 

His heart leaps with hope for a moment, 
but it is soon dispelled, for the other brake- 
man laughs, and then both wave their hands 
at him in token of farewell. 

Charles, in the agony of despair, lets his 
hand fall downward, and as he does so it comes 
in contact with a bunch in his coat pocket. 
Again hope comes to him, for he remembers 
it is the remnant of an old red flag he had 
used to clean his wheel, and had _ stuffed into 
his pocket. 
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Quick as a flash he has drawn the rag forth, 
and now waves it in answer to their mocking 
gestures. It is old and soiled, but its red is still 
bright enough to look sinister and dangerous as 
Charles waves it frantically above his head. 

The smiles die sway from the faces of the 
brakemen. One of them starts on a run along 
the cars toward the engine. Then there comes 
the whistle of ‘‘down brakes.’? Charles is sick 
and faint, but he realizes he must keep up. 
Slowly, oh! so slowly, it seems to him, the 
train’s speed diminishes, and at last it ceases 
to move. 

A brakeman climbs down and runs toward the 
bicyclist, for he still waves 
that piece of red flag above his 
head with one hand while with 
the other he clasps firmly the 
handlebar of his wheel. The 
brakeman is close to him now 
and grasps his wheel, for it is “ 
beginning to wobble fright- i 
fully. He holds it firmly, for ~ 
Charles is, for the moment, too 
weak to dismount. 

“No. 5 has passed V-- — 


“QUICK AS A FLASH HE HAS DRAWN THE RAG FORTH”? 


station !’ Charles stammers out between his gasps 
for breath. 

That is enough; the breakman knows only too 
well what it means. He shouts out the informa- 
tion to another brakeman who is nearer the train, 
and the latter starts on a run for the head of the 
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train with his red flag. Will he be in time to 
stop the express? 

A moment, then another, passes, Surely he 
must now he ahead of the freight. Charles's 
strength returns, and, leaving his wheel, he 
rushes along beside the track. On reaching a 
place where he can see some distance ahead of 
the train, he notices the brakeman with the red 
flag is still running. 

Then there comes the whistle of an approach- 
ing train. The brakeman waves his flag, and 
Charles hears the whistle of ‘‘down brakes” from 
the engine of No. 5, and sees No. 18, the heavy 
freight, begin slowly and majestically to back. 
Soon No. 5 comes 
in view, still mov- 
ing but very slow- 
ly, and at last 
stops. No. 18 then 

ae ceases to back, and 
we = the two trains face 
each other, the 
smoke from their 
engines inter- 
mingling above 
the length upon 
length of cars 
which might have 
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been piled upon 


‘one another in one wild heap of chaos and 
death, * * * * * 

Again father and son stood facing each other 
in the library. 

‘‘To-night is the time I was to pay you mv 
debt,’’ Charles said, laughingly, ‘but, first, you 
must admit that a bicycle is not so useless as 
you at first supposed.” 

‘*No, my son; itis I who am in your debt,” 
Mr. Stillwell replied, ‘for you saved me two 
great trains, and it is a debt it will be hard to 
pay. Here is the money you handed me towarl 
the wheel. You see I have not touched it,” and 
Mr. Stillwell handed back to Charles the identi- 
cal roll of money which he had given him on 
the night of the first payment. ‘I gladly make 
you a present of the wheel. Now, what else can 
Ido for you? I will be glad to give you almo-t 
anything. The company has empowered me to 
act most liberally.” 

‘* All I wish for,’? Charles said, ‘‘is that my 
wheel’s number, 11152, shall go down on the 
records of the company among the train num 
bers with a history of what it did toward saving 
two trains.” And so it happened that in the 
records of the R. & W. Railroad Bicycle No 
11152 has a place and a history. 
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